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PEEFACE 


This book is a ncn edition of nij “ Htstory of the Bntish Euiiiii o , ” 
but so many changes h,a c been made in it, and so many additions 
to it, that it IS practically a new book It consists of a continuous 
narratii e of the chief ei ents of each reign in the history of England 
and Great Britain, along iiith a number of notes and lUustratuo 
remarks ivhich throw side-Iights on tho most importint events and 
characters in tho liLstorj of tlie coiintrj llie following arc believed 
to bo the qiecifically new featuics m this book — 

(l) At the beginning of each reign n clear ataleracnt is made as to irbo each 
succeeding soicrcign was. Ids relation to tlir preceding soVLrel„ii, bis children, and 
his other rtlallvcs 

(li) Clf^r gencaIo£lcj arc given of each Houfc 

(ill) Tlic chief clauses in Treaties and Acta of Parliament are hriclly snd clearly Bit 
out 

(tv) A pamgnpli is given to the Great Ken of each reign 

(v) Tlic Social Facta connected with each jierlod are hriefij given 

(vi) The UUratnro of, and the state of the Language at, tlio period arc shorllj 
described 

(vii) A Short Chronology of each reign is given at the end of it, so that the student 
naaj get It up with case, and make himself quite sure of the main events 

(viii) A brief view is presented of Important Contemporary Evento In other countries 
(lx) hhort Lives of Eminent Persona hav o been appended to the hook 

(x) Short definitions, with examples, have been given of tho Terms employed In 
English History With this a few derivations have been given 

(xi) Tlie Chronological System Of Jfr David Nasmith, Q 0 , has been employed for 
each century 


This system ls so ingenious, and yet so simple, that it deserves a 
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longer description. It xs Insed on tlio ordered nrnngement in space 
of cicli decade The decade ippenrs thus — 


UfiO 

U91 

llM 

1193 

Riclnrd ntc'! Act* 

Cxrpontlon of'Lo’tO a flr^t 
eU. 

Richird coxiUnxiI Us tho 
Duke of Austria nml 
sold to tho Lmiioror 
Ileiin M 


1194 

1195 

119B 

Rlctiird mnomed for 
150,000 mirks 



He rLturns to Englind 
for ti\ 0 months 



1197 

U9S 

u'la 


^ Uugl> Btsbop of Lincoln rc* 

DcaOi of Ricliint 

rich,\nllnlM« S^ncT CHsUe** 

(Chnt<'^ur^U]jiiOl<jnUK 
— 1 oaea 

Aijci (0 find inoucy for n 
f initi w\r 

TOHN 

Archhiehop Habert 
Chaocellor 


Thus (a) The 0 s nlwnvs nppe ir in tlie upper bar , (b) tlie I’s on 
the upper left linnd corner, (c) the S’s in the louest nght-lnnd 
corner , (d) tho o’s in tlie middle , and so on After a little practice 
i\itli tins table, the difiicultj' is not to remember, but to forget The 
onli effort of memory required is to remember in v, hat sp ice a ou hai o 
scon a parbcuhr statement and this is just is easi as to remember 
itIici-o a street or square is. 

It IS hoped tint aU these orrangomenfs mil make it cisier for the 
student to get up and to remember the details of Histori, as irell as 
the main events, ivlucli of themselros keep a firm hold of tho imnd 
I he jnngraplis in small tiqiG mil bo of use to those iilio are preparing 
for evamiintions , as tlicy contain nnsn ers to most of tho questions 
set m Ilistorr P ipers 


J M D hlEIKLEJOHK 
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A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND GREAT BRITAIN 

mTRODUCTOKY 

1 Position. — The British Empire, ivluch noiv stretches over the 
whole globe on ivlnch ve live, has its chief seat in the two islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland These two islands lie off the coast of 
Europe, betiveen the 49th and the 61st degrees of north latitude, 
with the long unbroken c\panse of the stonny Atlantic to the west 
of them It 18 to this iiosition on the Atlantic that they owe their 
mild and healthy climate Wliilo Labrador, which lies in exactly 
the same latitude, has a vanter of rune months, — a winter lit only for 
seals and white boars, with a thermometer almost always below 7ero, 
— these islands enjoy a clunate which enables com and fruit to npen, 
and in which — as Charles ii used to say — a man may be out of doois 
a larger number of hours than in any other country in Europe The 
country is one of the most beautiful in the world The larger half of 
England is Idre one wide iich garden, — 

‘‘ Bright hrcadth of plain, hluc veined hy many a Btrcain, 

Umbrageous hills, succt glades, and forests fair ” 

To this position, also, it is that these islands owe their enomious 
wealth and their ever growing trade In the tunes of the Roman 
Empire, the trade of the w orld lay in and around the Mediterranean , 
but in the present century, Britain^ sends lipr ships to every climate 
and to ei ery land ; and the Meditenanean of to-day is the Atlantic 
Ocean So thickly do ships and steam-vessels come and go upon 
this ocean, that the great American physical geographer, Maury, 
recommended that lines should be draivn for vessels going and re 

1 Tho trord Is Bald to come from tlie Celtic word iJHt ** painted, ” because the warriors stained 

their cheats with blue woad before going into battle 
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turning, and that thus there should be “ Ocean Lanes ” for the regular 
journeys of ships But, though Britain carries on a vaster trade v ith 
the New TVorld than with any other country, not the less is her tace 
turned to the continent of Europe, with every large town on which 
she Ins connection either by ship, or by rail, or by telegraph , and 
all for the purposes of a commerce vhich grows with the rismg of 
every sun The sun never sets and never rises on the British domin- 
ions , the rod. of the Bntish drum calls the British soldier to duty 
in the mormngs of every longitude, and makes a belt of sound around 
the planet , and it would be perfectly practicable to put round the 
earth a girdle of telegrapluc wire, the ends of which should rest 
only upon land that belongs to the Queen of the British Empire 

(0 Tlie first step to the wealtli and power of Great Britain was the discoi erj of 
coal and Iron about ISO jears ago a discoicrr which made this island the workshop 
of the world 

(ii) The greater acquisitions of land began also about 150 years ago with the con 
quest of ^orth America and of India from the French, when tlie population of 
England was only about 5,000,000 


2 The Three Britams — The larger of the two islands m which 
we In e is called Great Britain (Britanma Magna) It recen ed this 
name to distmguish it from another home of the Bntish race which is 
now called Brittany {Britannia Minor, or, in French, Bi etagne) In 
Brittany there stdl hve more than a million persons of that family of 
the great Celtic race which is called British , and these persons speak 
a dialect^ of that language which — m different forms and undei 
different names — is found m Ireland, in TFales, m the Isle of Man, 
and m the Higlilands of Scotland - These tw o Britams have many 
points in common Both had the same Druidical religion , both 
have the same traditions about Kmg Arthur, and lus coming again 
to rule their race , both have their Cornwall (in Brittany it is Cor- 
nouaillcs), w here the same cruel and dastardly trade of wreckmg was 
pursued , and botli have their castle of St Michael’s Mount, on each 
of which Christiamty has had its seat since the earhest ages But 
these tw o Britams are now abnost oi ershadowed by the world-wide 
fame of tlie Greater Britain, which, in every clunate and on eveij 


1 A ani.cl 15 a iptric) a Linjnnfri! li a emu or vc may siy Vlansongc n a Wj dlaltct, and a 
uWee !* A lltUe IftTigTjajo 

In Ireland tm called rr« In W aleJ Vjrjnrlc In the Tilo of Sian Ifonx in Scotland Coeffc It 
r.Ktcl al o in Cornwall which nred to he caUfd Wot Wales bnl It died out about eicbly year, ago In 
the pf r»«Q of an old lady called Slary Tenniftln 
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continent, to the numher of about one hundred million voices, speaks 
the tongue that is knovra m all parts of the world as English 

(i) Before tiro coming of the Delta into Great Britain, tins island ivas thinly 
Inhabited by a race of stunted sainges, 'wlioso tools and weapons wore of flint, 
wood, or bone who dressed m skins, painted their bodies witli red ochre and blue 
ivoad juice, and who hied bj hunting This was in the time when — as now in 
Labrador— glaciers filled the upper parts of the river \ alleys, and there roamed in 
the plains and moors wild oxen, elks, wild horses, cave lions, caaebcais, hjenas 
and in the lowland swamps lived river horses, elephants, and rhinoceroses 

(ii) The Celt* are an Aryan Eaee who came from the Highlands of Central Asia— 
probably from the lofty table land called “High Pamir ” Celtic languages are still 
spoken by the Welsh, Insh, Scotch Gaels, and Bretons , and most of the names of 
European rivers, mountains, etc , are Celtic 

(ft) The ar la Aryan Is said to bo tho same syllable as the ar in arable Hence Aryan would 
mean the plouybing race 

(b) PaMiB lies to the north west of the Knrakomm Moantnins and north-east of Hindoo Koosh 

(ill) The next Arjan race that spread ov er Europe w ere the Teutons, and to this 
family belong the Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Dutch, riemings, Germans, Scotch, 
and English 

(iv) The Asiatic races which settled in Europe that are not Arjans are tho Basgues 
(of the north of Spain), the Finns, tho Lapps, and, at a later time, Magyars (in 
Hungary) and the Ottoman Turks All these are Turanians- that is, they come from 
tho Lowland of Turan, cast of the Sea of Aral 

3 The Three Englands — And, just as there are three Britains, 
so there are also three Englands Old England, under the name of 
Angeln,'^ still exists m that part of Schleswig from winch our fore- 
fathers came , and m that Angeln is still spoken a speech Which, m 
its mam features, is really the same as that which passes fiom mouth 
to mouth m these two islands Our forefathers, when m the fifth 
century they left their native heaths and farms to obtain a settlement 
in Britain, brought with them the customs and the laws and the 
name of English and England Much later on, m the troubled and 
confused tunes of Charles i , a number of stern and resolute 
Englishmen threw off the religious and pohtical oppression under 
which they groaned, and left the shores of their mother country to 
found a New England,® which still grows in enterprise, m wealth, and 
m manly -v irtues, on the western shores of the stormy Atlantic 

1 Tho change of pronunciation of the hroad a, 'uhich posses into n. narrow a and then into c, mojr 
be Been in Uie three waj s of pronouncing PaU Mali In StoUand it ia sounded as in hall , in middle 
England as In 6aT in fcnlcony , in "London and the Sontli, as in Jell 
3 New England comprises six States — Maine New Hampshire Massachusetts Connecticut Termont 
and Rhode Island It contolus 05,000 square miles , thot is about one-eighth larger than England. 
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(I) “In the fiTi ccn'Tirr afte- the birUi of Chnst, the one coantrj- trhjcli bore 
the nne of EngUnd rns irriat we row call Schlesmg, a distac'- in the heart of the 
jieninsula (of Jutland) wh-ch iia-ts the Baluc from the ^torthem seas "—GnzEi- 

CQ Tcere is in Schleswig a small district which keeps the name of Angela to 
tais da- 

4. Tirst Glimpse — The first famt note giren by history of the 
existence of the=e islands is to he fonnd m the story that the SciUy 
Isles ^ and Comtrall were frequently visited hy sailors from Tyre and 
Sidon — two f’mous towns m a country called Phcenicia." They came 
here to buy tm, a metal which was then deemed to he as valuable as 
gold , for mixed with copper, it formed bronze, one of the hardest of 
composite metals But the firsc distinct mention of Great Bntam in 
trustworthy historv is to be found m a book called the “Commentaries 
of Cvsar “ The ivnter of the book, the great Johns Ciesar, states, 
that, about 60 B-c , Dmtiaeus, a kmg of 2sorthem Gaul,® looked upon 
this Island as part of his dominions At that time there were in the 
island two kmds of Batons One — the native — was a half-naked 

'avage, wth skins of wild beasts on his shoulders, his body pamted 
blue to frighten his enemies, nsmg stone hatchets and arrow-heads of 
flint, growing no com, hvmg on mdk and flesh, and leading a 
miserable life m the heart of dense forests and dreary marshes. The 
other kind, who had come from the neighbouring countnes of Ganl 
and Belgium.' inhabited chieSy the country along the southern coast, 
and were hard-workmg farmers and traders They had orderly 
governments , they hvc-d m comfortable circular houses , th^ wore 
dre=:c3 of good black broadcloth reaching to their feet , and the 
ncher cla=3 walked about with gold-headed staves in their hands 
Both these kinds of Eatons were of the same race — ^ihe Celtic , and 
bo'h had the same rehgion 

5 The Beligion of the Celts— Their rehgion was called 
iJjruidxer' Their pnests were the chief advisers of the Bntish, and 
‘the edneatorj of their youth, they were the poets and the prophets 
\r^ their tares Thev venerated the wren, the Lore, the oak,^ and 
e-pcca’llv the mistletoe, they perfonned their ntes m the open air, 
m hatred grmc.-, or on the tops of high hills, or m the midst of far- 

^ i *rrTP eaUM C Ii.an f» 

^ Ca::.=xF*a-ce. 

« jfA <7 J-irrcud C “t—lT J'eE.irxtTL.. 
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stretching plains It is said that they worshipped th e , Sun— a 
worship which is found hoth in the Old and m the New World, 
which was practised in Peru and m Persia, in Syria and in Greece, 
in Hindustan and on the western shores of the Pacific They 
heheved in the immortahty of the soul, and they offered liumanj 
sacrifices Criminals and captives, and even young children, were 
burnt ahve in vast wicker cages, while the British troops heat their^ 
drums, and the Druid priests chanted fierce hymns of thanksgivmgj 
and praise to their hideous and bloodthirsty gods 

6 First Invasion. Julius Osesar — This great Eoman general^ 
and WTiter had, for some years before n c 55, been engaged m sub-| 
dumg the Gauls to the Eoman yoke The Gauls had received aid 
from the Bntons of the coast These Britons, it must not be for- ! 
gotten, lived m towns, tilled the ground, had good roads, worked m 1 
metals, made pottery, and had merchant fleets which traded -with 
Prance and Spam They could hardly, therefore, be called barbarians 
or uncivilised Ctesar (then proconsul^), led by stones about the 
pearls and the other wealth of Britain, resolved to annex it to the ’ 
Eoman Empire , but his first invasion was made simply for the pur-,' 
pose of reconnoitring At midnight on the 25th of August, 55 BbJ 
he set sail horn the neighbourhood of Boulogne with two First in j 
legions m eighty high-prowed ships Next day the fleet 
put into Dover Bay , but the white cliffs bristled with CKBar 
armed men, and the order was given to make for another ® ° 
part of the coast The fleet accordmgly stood off, and at length cast 
anchor opposite the open beach of Deal 


7 First Landing of the Eomans — Here the Eom ans were 
a gam confronted _by_the ^Britons, with their scythed chariots drawn 
by si\ ift and hardy pomes, their darts, and swords, and spears , and 
^]^*L ^oman sold iers, finding it difficult to land, hesitated for some 
tmio m the presence of the swarms of a courageous enemy At last 
the standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion, a fearless soldier and aJ 
personal favourite of Caesar, jumped mto the sea with his silver eagle,! 
shoutmg “FoUow me, men of the Tenth, unless you wish to see 


^ The ^ known by the name Itaal which In Greek appears as A po77 o 

Iho two chief mngialrites of Home a nroconnd was nnofllcerwho acted in the 

place of the consnk 
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your eagle in the hands of the enemy 1 ” This would have been a 
disgrace never to he forgotten , and the legionaries' jumped into the 
(•water, fought their nay to the shore, and diove back the British 
f troops 

'J 8 Second Invasion.— In about three neeks Csesar left the 
island , but he returned m May of next year — b c 54 — ivith a fleet 
of 800 slups, and an army of 25,000 foot and 2000 horse and sei era! 
elephants The British forces -were commanded by CaswaUon (or as 
the name stands m its Latin dress Cassivellaunus) , but the hardy 
httle chariot-horses n ere dismayed and demorahsed by the sight and 
Second In smell of the elephants, could not be got to charge, and 
fled in terrible disorder, cutting their oivn men to pieces 
csear "With thoiT Te%olvmg scythes Ciesar imposed a tribute 
^ and received hostages for the due payment of it and, 
re embarking for Gaul never returned to the island 


Common eoldlen of Iho legion a body which consisted of from 4^00 to 6000 men 
2 ^ onng penoiit gl\ en as plcd 4 .es of good conduct nnd peAre 
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BEFORE THE CONQUEST 




CHAPTER I 


THE EOMAHS SETTLED IN BRITAIN 

>4 !• The First Campaign. — For nearly a century Eome left Bntam 
unmolested But, in the year 43, the Emperor Claudius 
sent a large anny of about 40,000 men to seme the island, 
under the command of Aulus Plautlus and Vespasian (This 
Vespasian ivas the great general who afterwards took Jerusalem, 
levelled it with the ground, and sowed it with salt, and who him- 
self was afterwards chosen Emperor ) Claudius hims elf followed, 
remamed m the island sixteen days, went back to Eome, proclaimed 
a victory for himself, and took the surname of Britannicus, as if he 
had subdued the whole island After seven years of hard fightmg, 
the leader of the Britons, Caradoc (m its Latm form, Caraciacus^) 
was defeated, and sent in chams to Eome "When led captive through 
the splendid streets of the capital of the world, he expressed his 
astomshment that the possessors of wealth so vast should envy him 
his thatched cottage m Bntam , and the Emperor, struck by his 
mteUigence, and his free and noble bearmg, spared him his life 

'4 2 The slaughter of the Druids — In the year 58, Suetonius 
Paulinus was appomted governor of Bntam He deter- ^ 

^•Juned, as a root-and-branch stroke of pohcy, to put the 
Druids to death, and to stamp out, if possible, their rehgion and their 
influence He accordmgly led an army, by forced marches, to the 
sacred isle of Mona, which is now called Anglesca Here he was m6t 
ty a British army, supported on each side by Druids m their white 
robes, and by priestesses with stieammg hair and torches novasta- 
m their hands, chantmg hymns, shnekmg fierce defiances, 
and rushing wddly to and fro But Suetomus and his 61 
legionaries fell upon them, and put to death man and woman, soldiei, 
priest, and priestess without mercy 

^ He was the chieftain of the SiltireSf the tribe which lived In South ^Vales 

B 
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3 The Eevolt of Boadicea — Meanwhil e, honeier, in the cost 
of the island, a tcrnhle reiolt had broken out Boadteca, queen of 
1 the Icemans, remonstrated Muth n omanly vigour agamst an act of 
j treachery on the part of Catna, the Eonian treasurer, aiho liad been 
i left in command. Her husband, Erasutaffus, king of the Icemans, 

! a British tribe in Norfolk, had, m the hope of sccurmg the friendslup 
I of the Homans, bequeathed one-half of his dominions to them , but 
the had no sooner died than they seized upon the hole The replj 
jof the infamous Catus to the remonstrance of Boadicea m as to seize 
iher, bind her, and, m presence of the Koman legionaries, haic 
her scourged aiith rods like a slaae The Homans also struck and 
insulted her two daughters Madnith rage and shame, she roused 
her countrjunen, and towering high in her ai ar-chariot, aiith her 
, daughters shivering at her feet, told m short and herj aiords the 
terrible story of her wrongs One of the tallest of n omen, she stood 
with distorted features and flaming ejes, her long jellow hair stream- 
mg in the n md, a collar of gold upon her neck, and a long spear in 
her hand, and the words came quick and fast from her quii ering hps , 
while the hoarse shouts of the Bntons, mth the clash and clang of 
darts and spears and snords upon their bucklers, replied fitl^ and 
readily to her eloquent and burning aiords One Homan toini after 
|another was captured, and man, aioman, and cliild iicro cut to 
pieces The Homan colonies Camulodunum, ’ Venilamium, " and 
Londmium® — even ^hen a flourishing place of commerce — were 
rased to the grou .. 

‘•Ban the land vritU Roman slnnghter, inultltndinons agonies , 

Perished many a maid and matron many a valorous legionary. 

Fell the colony, city, and citadel — London, Vcrulam, Cainulodunc * 

1 Suetonius, on receiving the news, returned anth aU speed, fell upon the 
Defeat of of Boadicea, and defeated her with terrible slaughter 
Boamcea "With broken hopes and broken heart, with her friends 
' lymg dead, and her country m rums, she drank a phial 

^of poison, fell dead, and thus escaped the triumphal car of the Homan 
jeonqueror ^ 

1 Colellerfcr j S, 

» ionaon. CamuMunum (CoJcHcjfer) tvae the Jlrit Eoman colony in Britain. 

* A Eomm general who obtained a triumph exhibited hi. capUyo, m a procewlon In charloU 
ana IrluiDphal cars. 
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L Agricola.— The real conqueror of Entam 'was Julius Agric51a,j 
■\vho V, as its governor from. 78 to 84. He rras an ahle statesman, a| 
■vase and mild governor, and under his rule many noble Entons 
assumed and used the Eoman toga,^ the Latin language, and the, 
customs and manners of their conquerors His life has been written 
by his Fon-in-la'W, Tacitus, the great Eoman historian. To keep off 
the attacks of the -wild Horth Entons, he drew a line of fortifica- 
tions from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde This line 
consisted of lianks of earth, wath carth-camps at mtervals He 
carried through with sohd sjicce^ campaigns , and, i n the last, 

overthrew, at Hons Gmmpius, near Comne m Perthshire, 30,000 
Caledomans undm GalgScns, who fell on the field of battle He also 
sailed as far north as the Orknejs, and discovered — ^vhat had heen 
hitherto qmte nnknown — that Entam was an island He made 
excellent roads, huilt strong towns, distnbuted justice, and put an ' 
end to the power of the graspmg Eoman tav-gatherers,^ until the 
Emperor Eomitian, hecoming jealous of his fame, recaUed him to 
Eome in the year 84. 

.yj 0) The nomans divided the country into six provinces 

(1) BrUaaolx Prteia— all the country south of the Tiiames and the Bristol 

Channel 

(2) na-rfa CMirleazU— ■Tnich Included the central counties, tiie Thames, Severn, 

hitrstj, and Humber being the bonndanes 

(3) Erltanala Becoada— Wales and all the land west of the Severn and Dee 

(4) liazlma Cssarleiulz — From the 3ff racy and tlie Unmber to the Tj ne and the 

WallofHadnan / 

(5) Talentla — ^Frorn the Tyne to the Forth and the Wail intoninus ipraham.s 

T>yW) 

(C) Veipaslana— the country north of thisvralJ (But this province v,as never 
conquered by the Poraans ) 

\| (li) advantages to the Bntons of the Boman occupation rctc numerous 

(1) The Kotnans gave them a strong and just govemment 

(2) They vrerc the indirect means of introducing Chnstiamtj 

(3) They enlarged Bnttah commerce 

(4) They improved Bntish agncultimc, and Bntain was for some time called 

the “ IVestern Granary ’ 

(5) They made magnificent and lasting roads, parts of which still exist. 

(0) Thej buUt splendid towns. Xheir hrlcl work ”-as the best and most lasting 
the world lias ever seen Some of it stiU exists In as good a state as when 
it was put up Bath was the favountc Roman watering place, and con- 
tained numerous temples, palaces, and theatres In London there was a 
temple to Apollo, where Westminster Abbey now stands, and one to 
Diana on the site of St Paul s 

The gown o- rolw worn only by Eoman dltons 
C321e4 j-ju^ tlcan( {pulZtcaru) 
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4 5 The Eoman Settlements —The chief support of the Bomm 
power m Great Britain lay in their settlements or colonies of veteran 
soldiers These colonies were fortified towns , and the veterans 
were paid, not with pensions, hut ivith land and privileges 
These towns hecame little centres of order and civihsation The 
Eoman army in Britam, which generally numbered 30,000 foot 
and 6000 horse, consisted chiefly of legionaries drafted from distant 
parts of the Roman Empire , while a correspondmg number of the 
British youth were sent to these distant countries to keep down 
revolts and disturbances there ^ These troops were stationed in 
strong forts and camps, defended by tnple lines of earthworks, and 
were also distributed along the great northern walls Many patrician - 
Romans also settled m Britain, and the wealthier nobles had country- 
houses m different parts of the island, to which they resorted 

durmg the summer, and where they ate the oysters and purchased 
the pure white pearls, the fame of which had reached them even in 
then Itahan homes 

(0 Tlio oliiet traces left m oar langnaoe of the Roman occupation are fonnd in six 
words 

(1) Casira—n damp Tins word is found chiefly m three forms Chester in the 

west and south, caster in the north and centre, and cestcr in the Midland 
counties 

(2) Strata (iia)— apaicd road This appears in our language as street and in 

names of places in three chief forms Strat (in Stra^ord), stret (m Stretton), 
and streat (m Streatham) All tlie towns a itli this preflx stood on the 
great Roman road from Richborongh (near Ramsgate) to Chester 

(3) Colonia—a settlement or colon}, as in Lincoln 

(4) Partus — a harbour, in Bridport, Porisea, etc. 

(5) Vallum — a palisaded rampart This is found in Ijaileij and bailiff Tlie 

courts of Norman castles were called the inner and outer baileys 

(G) Fossa— a ditch, found in Fossway, Fosbrooke 

It uiU be obsoned that three of these words relate to strong military works, 
not likely to disappear for centuries 

(il) The traces of the Roman occupation in buildings and works are found in many 
places, such as Iicicester, laindon, Bath, etc Perhaps the greatest monument of 
Roman labour is the remains of the Roman Wall (Hadrians) in Northumberland 
I The following were the four chief roads 

(1) Waning » Etroet— from Richborongh (on Pegwell Bay), near Ramsgate, 
, tlirongh London and Stratford on Avon to Chester, tlien on to Carnar- 
von, and also northivards into Scotland 

1 ThU Is a policy ■Klilch tho Eomme always paraned, and which the compostto empire of Austria pur- 
auci to the prcjcnt day Fomans who hclonged to the rauVs of the nohlllty 

this la of coorsa an Z’nyfOS name-from «ad. (hence waddfe) vadta a pilgrim There are atlU 
•utew m LondoQ and Canterbury rrhlch go by that name 
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(2) Ikenlld Street — from Tynemouth, through York, Derby, and Birmingham, to 

St David’s 

(3) Irmln Street — from St David's to Southampton. 

(4 ) ro£s Way — between Cornwall and Lincoln 

English towns standmg upon anv of these “Streets” generally have the prefix 
Strut, or Streat—as Strclton, Stratford, Stretford, Streatham, etc All the traffic, all 
the marching to and fro of soldiers went on in England upon these roads, until the 
cutting of canals and the construction of railwav s 

>j 6 Hadrian and Sevenis — In tlie year the Emperor Hadnan 
tnsited Great Bntam, and raised the wall which was called hy his 
name It was huilt to keep out the fierce and hardy Pacts, and was 
hence called t he Piets’ Wg JJ^ and also ih^Vallurn^Sa^jfint It 
was built (a-d 121) of earth, between the Tyne^ and the Solway 
Firth. In the reign of the Emperor Antoninus, called Pins, a new 
wall, on Agricola’s Ime, between the Forth and the Clyde, was built 
m 139 by LoUius Urblcus, and received the name of Vallum Antomni ^ 
But the Caledonians stiU gave trouble , and the Komans had to repel 
attack after attacli, or to purchase peace with money from these 
hardy northern men. Accordmgly, the Emperor Severus, who had 
been formerly Governor of Britain, came over again in 208, and after 
beating back the Caledonians, strengthened Hadrian’s Dyke with a 
wall of stone and series of stone forts He had scarcely turned south 
when the Caledonians rose agam, and Severus agam gave the order 
to march to the north But he never reached even the southern 
wall , for he was suddenly seuied with illness, and died at EborScum ^ 
(York) m the year 211 In the year 360, the Scots, a fierce tribe 
from the north of Ireland, began to harass the west and north 
of Bntam In the year 364 , the Contmental Enghsh (whom the 
Bntons called Saxons) came m then long ships to the east coast, and 
ravaged the lands 
! / 

7 The Romans leave Bntam — ^The Eomans remained m Bntam, I 
with varymg fortunes, for two centuries longer But, in the begm-| 
mng of the fifth century, the Goths and other northern tribes were 
pressmg upon the very heart of their empire, and troops m distant 
counfcnes had to be wathdrawn to guard the sacred city of Rome^ 
itself Accordmgly’, m the early part of the year 410 — ^the very y^eari 
when Rome was besieged and taken — the Emperor Honorius ■wrote 

1 to-mi on the Tyrio wliere the wall ended le stIU called iraHsmd, and Ij fomons for good coal 

2 The country name for It was Orahamt J>yfe 

3 The Archbishop of Vorktigns Ids name .CTor short for ^lorncenrl* 
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\ letters to the British cities, releasing them from all allegiance to the 
empire , and the Bntons nere left to themselves to guard their toiras 
aeamst the Caledonians The Homans, then the greatest law-makers 

( o 

* and road-makers^ in the norld, had made strong roads everywhere in 

^ the kmgdom, and even into the heart of Scotland, had set up a prac- 
tical system of law, and had admmistered justice with great impar- 
tiality and fairness But, in the wars which followed the withdrawal 
of the Homans, their laws, mstitutions, manners, customs, and even 
their language, perished , and nothing was left to show that the 
Homans had ever heen m tlus island except the ruins of some of their 
toivns, coins, urns, and tablets now and then dug up from the ground, 
and a few words which have kept their place in the English language 
we speak to-day 

Tho population of Britain in the fourth centurj was under a million Of these 
22,000 were Roman troops 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF ROMAN PERIOD 


1 Romans under Julios Ossar iniade Britain, 

2 Second Iniasion, nhen CaaslveUaunas is defeated hy Cmsar, 

3 In\ asioii hy Claudlua, 

4 Loudon founded hy the Romans, 

6 Oaractacui sent pnsoner to Rome, 

C Boadlcea slays 70,000 Romans and dcstrojs several towns, 

7 Romans slay 80,000 Britons and Boadlcea poisons herself 

5 Jallna Agrleola Governor of Britain, 

0 Agricola builds a line of forts from tho Forth to the Cij de, 

10 Defeat of Oalg^cna at foot of Grampian Hills (near Comrie 5n 

Perthshire), 

11 Hadrian builds a rampart (or carthv ork) from Wallsend to tlie 

Solway Firth, 

12 Beverua hnllda a wall and a chain of stone forts along the line of 

Hadrian s D^ ke, 

13 Bevema dlea at Ehoracura (1 ork), 

14 Blocletlan Persecution Bl Alban the first British martyr 

15 The Emperor Eonorina frees Britain from its allegiance, 

1 C Soldiers are sent hj Hononus to aid tho Britons against the Piets 
and Scots (an Irish tnbe) 

17 Valentlnlan HL withdraws all troops,^ 

18 The Britons send a letter to Borne for aid, uhioh thej called tlie 

" Oroana of the Biitona ' 


BC D5 
, 64 
AM 43 
49 

„ 61 
, ei 
„ 61 
„ 78 

. 81 

, 84 

„ 120 

„ 210 
„ 211 
„ 305 
„ 4U 

, 418 

„ 420 

„ 446 


1 Thm is a jlrong fundamtnlal llhcne ja between these two fouctlons Both spring from the same 
kind of iTBtcmaUsSng and organising mind And n fair Is Just a mad-a road through the ordinary con 
futlon of human afTalra. 


a Of Iho Western proylnees that obeyed theCxsars Britain was the last that 
Jie firit tbftt wna Ihrown awajr **— JIicaci-at 


wan c&nqucreil and 



CHAPTER II 


THE ENGLISH IN BRITAIN 


1. The English at Home (i) — Three tubes, all belonging to thof 
Low-Gennan ^ branch of tho wndespread and powerful Teutonic race,' 
hved near each other on the coast of the Baltic and tho German 
Ocean These were tho Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles They 
all spoke one language, -which received its name of English from the' 
strongest tribe of tho three Unhke tho classic races of Southern 
Europe, whoso homes were clustered round a maiket-placo or forum, 
ahve -with tho hum of its crowded populace of quick -w its and polished 
manners — mo-vnng rapidly about under a biilliant sun, Bie^Englisli 
Teutons loved a more scattered backwoodsman kind of settlement | 
The sea-swept flats of the Frisian shoie and tho gloomy pme-v oods 
of tho North German plain, broken only by mead or mere, piesent 
one vast monotonous o-qianse, within -whose hmits tho lonely settlers 
would develop a simpler social life, slow of wit, dreamy, but homo- 
lo-ving Bound the homesteads ran tho inn or toivn — a stout quick- 
set hedge, enclosing a simple community of peasants who lived upon 
and farmed their own land Beyond lay their corn-fields, through 
which a few rough paths led to the common pastiu e-land, and, hem- 
ming m the httlo rustic woild, the village m/irh of -viigm forest, 
where on tho moonlight eves played the elves and the nixies, the 
goblins and tho gnomes, and, when the mantle of tho wmtei’s snow 
stilled the haunted glades, -where the howl of tho villagers’ woist 
enemy, tho wolf, w^as nightly heard ' 


2 The English at Home (u) — ^They had no kings, but each \ 
little community ruled itself, administered justice to its members, ) 

1 I^w German meanB tho German— people and ]nn{,n]agc<-ln the lowlandB , High Gcnrnin, the 
Gorman on tho high tahlo lamia of the aouth Tho river ]ila\n la usually taken as Ibo houndary Tho 
German names are Z^att DcuUch Dutch) and noth DcuUch {^nigh Dutch) 
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j and conducted its oivn afrnir-: In time of n ir, men of tlie Mine 
/ familj and Tillage fouglit side lij side, cncoungcd cacli other to nets 
of desperate lalour, and brought liomc to tlie fireside tlio stones of 
the hra\e tIio fought md fell The unit of this socictj uas the 
t family, the strongest social lie uas the tie of blood The domestic 
virtues Tcro the special and almost the onlj virtues of the Teutonic 
I home If one iicrson injured another in life or limb, coiiipeii" ition 
ivias evicted not from the indiiidual, but from the famil} or hou«c 
(This compensation uas called the “blood-vwtc ” Thc=c little fnniier- 
lepublics vicre composed of ccorls or freemen, and pf eorls or noblt ^, 
and were ruled by selected eorls, uho ueio c.illed ^donnon Thej 
I met for public business under a sacred tree or at a moot-liUI,^ viliere 
I peace or v\ at v\ os decided on, land bought and sold (b^v the simple 
transference of a turf cut from tlio soil), and 1 tv s u ere mad e At 
first, all men able to bear amis met here, but soon it was found 
necessary to select the oldest and uiscst — the Wltan , licncc the 
I meeting was called the Moating; of tlio Wise — the Witona gemote* — 
1 the wisest selected as representatives of the viholo bodv of frconion 

(i) “Each llttlo villaBO of tlie old Entllsli comraunitj jiciscsscd n Kintral 
Independence of its own and laj apart from nil the others, often surrounded a 
hroad 1)011 or marX of virgin forest it consisted of a clearing like those of the 
American 'backwoodB, nhero a single family or 1 Indeed had made Its home, anil 
presenedits separate Indcpcndenco Intact Each of thcio families nas Itnoim hj 
the name of Its real or supposed ancestor, the patronjratc Wing formed hy the 
addition of the syllahlo Iny \LLrt 

The euQixln^ meant originally rm o/ Thus Alfred was called ‘ Mfrt^I rihelwnlftng" »«» Alfred 
the Bon of Ethelwulf Tha pedigree of Ida king of 'Vorthauilirlft rvn Ihit* Ida was 
iEoppIug Hoppa was Ealng etc. that Is Ida was the eon of I.oppa Eoppa was tlie 
Bonof Esa ^ and BOon,up totVoden TJien the nufllx came to mean jiarf, as in/arthinp 
Ifonrlh part) illhiny (IcnUipart) rldin^Flformcriy fftr/t/inj** third part) 

(il) “ The marJ or hordcr of woodland, lieath, or fen was Jcalonsl} guarded as a 
frontier and natural defence for the littlo predatorj and agricultural coramunitj 
■Wlioevor crossed it was hound to gho notice of his coming hy Wowing a horn , else 
ho was out doivn at once as a stealth} enemy Tlio marksman wished to remain 
separate from all others, and only to mix with those of his on n 1 In — Aolev 

Thi! wore mai-J jnfiuiloriglniairBifi-olcorHno then It camo to inMn a Imftr or (ImK nnd, 
last tho counfry or lanU which Isbordtred or llmllcd Thos on Uio (^ntlncnt, S'lnlam! 
1» oUlcU Finmir! nnd wo hnvo Donmarl (..tho marVof tho Umes) Bramicnmarh (..Uio 
londof the UrandcnlmrigbcrB) etc 


I 3 The Religion of the English.— The rebgion of these English 
1 farmers was the heathen religion of the whole Teutonic familj 


1 Meeting httl The T^ord vxoto or vxoot come* from meet and Ib etUl found In vUcncocmofc /etft 
note vnrdmote etc. ^ Wltena la the pos^cailve case of Wltan. 
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Their chief as Odin or Woden, the -srar-god, and the guardian of 
boundaries and of highroads , they also worshippe d Tnor or Tliunder, 
the giST of air , n:ea or Frija, the goddess of joy and fruitfulness , 
Soetere, the god of hate , and Terr, the god of the da^ All these 
names' still 'exist m our names for the days of the ireelc.^ Eostre 
iras the goddess of the dawn and of sprmg — the dawn of the year , 
and her name stiU sumves in our sprmg festn al of Easter Their 
heaven was Valhalla , and any man who died on the field of battle ^ 
V as at once recei\ ed mto that heaven of lugh delight, where he spent | 
his time for ever in feastmg and drinlung in the evenmg, and in| 
fightmg and hackmg and hewing durmg the livelong day 

(i) Tlic Kings of Fngland ivcrc in tho liabit of tracing their descent to Woden, 

‘ father of victory, wisest of gods and men.” He had on!} one eye he had sold tho 
other for tlic Water of Wisdom, which enabled him to know all things past and 
future 

(Ii) The Old English also belio\ed in smaller deities sneh ns dies, who were fames 
of the voods and wells, of the fields and meadows , and LIf was a i cry frequent prefix 
for names Thus Elfgifv, moms tho “Gift of the Elves’ , Aelfnd or Alfred, tho 
“Counsol of the EUes," etc Plf is an old Indo European word meaning liUle , the 
elves are the “little folk’ (“woo folk, good folk, trooping all together”) 


4, The English at Sea — These English fanners, hunters, and 
fishermen were skdful ahke m the use of the sword and the spade, 
of the oar and the saiL They had a passion foi the sea and a fierce I 
joy m the storm , they found strength m the terrible gales of the 
Northern Sea, and tvere at home on the most tempestuous billows 
They were utterly careless — the younger men among them — of them 
hves , the sea was “their school of war, and the storm their friend ’ , ^ 
and the Britons of the coast knew them as “sea-whelps,” “sea-dogs,” 
and “sea-wolves” For the last two himdred yeais — from about 
250 to 450 A D — they had been in the habit of coming over m their ' 
war-galleys, and makmg a sudden swoop on the British coast From 
their long kmves — seaxe — they were known as Kmfe-men or Saxons , ‘ 
and even m the third century the Komans had appomted a governor 
to guard the British coast agamst them, who was Imoivn as the^ 
Count of tne Saxon Shore ^ But now, in the middle of the fifth 

1 TTe have Woden In Wednesday and Wedncslnirp and In Odcrucc in Tonen Thor in JTiursdaj/ 
Frea In Friday Sorterc In Saturday and Tew in Txietday 

2 Come$ LUcorls Saxonlci. The term iSftxon Is said to come from ashortan'ord, andto have 
denoted a confederacy of tribes from Jntland to the mouth of the HbLie 
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century, hearuig that the Eomans had deserted Britain, they cast an 
eye of longing and of earth-hiinger upon this island , and reiy soon 
they found a prete’ct for coming over 

The ■vrar galley oi the English was called acsc (=*ash), becanse it was made of that 
wood It was a long row boat, with high prow and stem To the right side of the 
pointed stem was fixed an oar like raddcr hence this side of a ship is still called 
the star {=slcer) heard 


5 The Burst English Landing — Engl^ luf toll) as distmguished 
from British history, noir hegins It h^gms \nth _the landing of 
Henglst and Horsa,' tryo Jutish chiefs, at Ebtisfieet, in the Isle of Thanet 
When the Eomans rrent awar in the year 426, the Bntons of the north, 
called Plots, poured over the tiro ■vraUs, and laid ■vraste ■with fire and 
S sword the towns m which the Eomanised and now less hardy Britons 
f dwelt They were m league -with the Scots, a tnhe of marauders from 
\ Irehand, who were at the same tune engaged in harrying the western 


coast of the island. Thus from three different sides the more ciyihsed 
Bntons were attacked, — from the north and west hy their o-wn 
nncivihsed kinsmen, and from the east hy Tentons Pressure of 
population in Holstem and lilorth Germany, and hunger for land in 
the younger men, sent the Teutons ro-mg m quest of a new home , 
hut tradition tells us tLat one hand came over to fight for the 
Bntons on a special m-ntation This came, m 449, from Vortigem, a 
^ Bntish chief, who was hard pressed hy the Piets Hengist and 
„ morsa drore hack the invading Piets, and received as their 

Hegglyt I CP f 

sBdHorai tre-n-ard the possession of the Isle of Thanet They sent 
jyord home to their friends how fertile the land -uns, and 
how weak the people , and thus began the stream of English immi- 
gration mto the goodly island of Great Britam 


6 The English Immigration — The young men from the England 
on the Contment came streaming over m larger and yet larger 
{ numbers , and -v eiy soon Hengist and Horsa were ohhged to turn 
^ their arms against the veiy men they had come over to help They 
cut them way through Kent , and at a great battle at Aylesford 
on the Medwav, Horsa- fell in the moment of -nctory With a 
burning heathen hate agamst the Britons, they spared neither ago 

J Both morris mean •Imply A^rie. The arms of Kentare ahorse 
* Hij grare wza marked by a flint heap, vhtch is eHH called JTortett^ad 
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nor se\,^ they fired the houses and the temples, cut do-nm the piiest|’ 
at the altar, and levelled palaces -with the ground The struggle! 
of the Britons was hravo and obstmate, but m eight? 
years Hengist v as able to proclaim hunseK Lord of Kent i Lord oi 
All this is merely tradition , and no one knows how much 
lustorical truth there is m these stones What is certain is 
that, from the middle of the fifth century, large numbers of Teutons 
crossed mto this island 

7 More English — F&r abo u t a century after t his, bancl s^of 
othei mvaders, chiefly Saxons and Angles, from the contmental home 
ofouTKice— a country which lies in the low flats round the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ehme, poured in.upon^e^south and 
east shores of Britain, drove the British Celts west and north before ( 
them, and settled in the richer lands of the plams and lowlands \ 
The Jutes seem to have settled chiefly in Kent and the Isle of 
Wight , the Saxons in the middle and south of Britain , and the ^ 
Angles on the eastern coast Between the middle of the fifth and j 
tlie end of the sixth century, wo find standmg out, vath greater oi i 

j' 

less clearness, six or eight kingdoms between tlie Eirth of Forth andf 
the English Channel 


8 The Kingdoms of the English — Besides the kingdom of 
Kent, already mentioned, we can trace the kmgdom of the Soutn 
Saxons," which mcluded Sussex and Surrey, and which was founded 
by Ella m 490 — To the west of them lay the kingdom of the West 
Saxons — afterwards called Wessex — ^which included aU the counties 
west of Sussex and south of the Thames, wuth the excejition of 
De^ on, Somerset, and Cornwall, which were stiU British, and which 
went under the name of West Wales This longdom was founded 
by Cerdic m 519 — Between the Humber and the Forth stretched an 
extensive and strong domain, called the kingdom of Northumbna, 
founded by Ida m 647 — The kingdom of the East Angles covered 
what IS now' called Norfolk, Sufiblk, and Cambridge, and was founded 
by Uffa in 675 — The great midland kingdom of the March-land, 

1 This (lid not happen orerj where for Sir E Creasy says * By tho union of British women ^Ith 
Saxon warriors, the British element w os largely presen ed in our nation 

* Itmnst bo (strofiiUy noted tliat In tho beginning of every kingdom It receives Its name from the 
^opJet and tholr name afterNtarda pasaos to tbo land VTe shall seo numerous inatancca of this 
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called also Mercaa, Tims settled chiefly by Angles, took in the Midland 

counties, and 
had a river on 
each of its three 
sides, — the 
Severn, the 
Thames, and 
the Humber 
It ivas founded 
byCnddam582 

(i) Ella and his 
men nttacted the 
Roman citv of 
Anderida(PcVLnscv), 
took it, and put to 
death everp soul m 
the town 

(u) It is from 
Cerchc that nearN 
nil our English 
Kings are de- 
scended 

(in) WorthcahTii, which had Tork as its capital, was formed hy the union of 
Bemicia ( ‘ the land of the hracs ) and Deira 
(iv) Merda lay between the Fens on the cast and the IVelsh JIarches on the west 
and between the Homher on the north and OVatling Street on the south The capital 
of Mercia was Leicester 

9 The so-called “Heptarchy” — These ivere the kingdoms to 
ivhich some historians have given the name of the Sejatarchy The 
name is an utterly misleadmg one. There never ivas at any one tune 
a state of things m Bntam m tvhich ive could say that there "were 
seven settled kmgdoms The small kmgdoms that did exist tvere 
alwais quarreUmg and fighting mth each other, their boundaries 
were alivays unsettled , they were constantly mtrudmg upon the 
domains of each other , and sometimes there were as many as nine, 
ten, or even eleven kmgdoms Amid these confusions, there was one 
pennment and lively ambition m the hearts of the more powerful 
kmgs, which was destmed to hrmg about the umon of these petty 
stites mto one England. This was the desire, first, to become Over- 
lord of other kmgs , and, secondly, to become Bretwalda, or TT'tde 
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Elder of all the kingdoms The three most powerful were North- 
umbria, Mercia, and "Wessex. 

If Tve accept the Hoptarchy as existing for a gnen time, the seven kingdoms Tvere 
Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, Essex, Sussex, Wessex, and Kent 


10 The Three English Kingdoms — In the struggle for the 
overlordship the lead was taken hy Northumbria , and it held that 
place from 607 to 685 One of its greatest kings was Edwin, who 
was Overlord of the whole of England except Wessex His lule 
was so strong, his wdl so firm, and his judgments so true 
and righteous, that it hecame a proverb m his realm, that of North 
“ a woman with her hahe might walk scatheless from sea 0 QY'' 0 gg 
to sea m Edwm’s day ” His kmgdom was strengthened on 
the north hy a fort, which, standing on a bold and picturesque rock 
and commandmg the neighbourmg sea, hears his name to this day — 
the stronghold or Burg of Bdwin, or Edinburgh In one word, he 
was Overlord of the English kmgdoms which lay between the Forth 
and the Thames The capital of the kingdom was not London, but 
York , its ecclesiastical capital was not Canterbury, but Idndisfame, 
or Eoly Island For one hundred years, political order, rehgion, 
and hterature had found a home m the kmgdom of Horthumbria, 
until it fell m 685, with its kmg, on the bloody field of Nechtans- 
mere, m Fifeshire, whde strugghng agamst a strong army of Northern 
Piets Mercia now rose to the highest place, and kept it from 685 to 
823 Ethelbald and Offa were its two greatest kmgs Ethelbald 
styled himseK King of the Southern English” , and Offa made a 
clean sweep of the Welsh ^ — for by that name the English called the 
British — and for ever put them down He planted a military colony 
of Enghshmen west of the Severn, drew a strong earthwork from the 
mouth of the Wye to the mouth of the Dee, fiom Chepstow to 
Chester, which went by the name of Offa’s Dyke, and forced the 
Welsh to keep behind it A few years after the death of Offa, 
Egbert,^ kmg of Wessex, marched mto Mercia, and com- 
pelled it to submit to his overlordship And now the King of 
dommion of a single king stretched at last from the Firth 
of Forth to the Straits of Dover , and accordingly, Egbert, 

1 foreigners The snmo root is found In TTalrntf 71 nlf/Toiccr, WallacJita etc. Ttlsvorthy 

of special note that -whenever n Teutonic people stand face to face with a foreign people, that foreign 
people is called by them Tl eJsh Tims the Germans to thLs day call the Preuch and Italians Dla 
ITeEicTieii and an Alsatian going Into rrance, "fflll say *I am going into "Webliland. 

^ The word means J^yehrlght The y in the word eyo was originally a g 
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King of Wessex and Overlord of Mercn and Northumbria, took 
upon himself, for the first tune m Britam, the proud title of King 
OF THE English ^ 


THE SAX ON KI NGDOMS 

(Called “ The Heptarchy, and by Eome “Tlie OctaTch> ’Q 

fi) Cantware (Kantie or Kent) Founded 457 by the Jutes under Hengirt It 
included the isles ot Tenet (Thantt) and Scepig {Sheppey) 

This was the first state founded bj an English or ‘Savon tribe, and It ms also 
the first into which Christianity was Introduced In 6DC Augustine and his coin 
panions landed and settled in Cantnardbyng (Canterburj ), the capital King Ethel 
bert married a daughter of Chanbert, the Christian hing of Pans , and it was in his 
reign that Augustine came o\ er 

Oimifiiratyrij==*Oie hyrlg (burgli) Kara (of the nitill Cflnl (of KoatJ The word ifora Is tlis 
genlUre plural of tear ft man — an old Engllsli word atda to the Lat. r,r 

(u) South Beaio (Soutli Saxony or Sussex) It was founded bj Dla In 4D0 and 
inclnded all Sussex and a large part of Surrey up to the Thames Capital, Kingston. 

(lU) West Seaie (West Saxony or Wessex) It was founded in 61<1 by Cerdlc, from 
whom our Queen Victoria is descended It grew to include Hants, Berks, Bilts 
Dorset, Somerset, Detonshire, and a small part of Surrej Capital Wintanccaster 
(Winchester) 

(i\) East Beaio (East Saxony or Essex) It was founded in 627 hy Ercenwin, and 
included lliddlesei, Essex, and a part of Hertfordshire Capitol, Lnndonwic (London) 
Sebert, the king from 597 to 616, built a church on Thomey Island in the Thames, 
on a site of an ancient Homan temple to Apollo , and this church is now Westminster 
Ahbey The only other important king was Offa, in 700 But the kings of Essex 
were generally Under Kings, and paid tribute to some other king as their Overlord 

(v) Bemlcla. Founded by Ida an Angle in 547 It included Korthumbcriaud, and 
it stretched from the Tees up to the Firth of Forth, and thus included part of what is 
now called Scotland. 

Delmas (Doira) Founded bj Ella in 560 It included Forkslilre, Durham, part of 
Lancaster and Westmoreland These two kingdoms were united, bj the marriage of 
Ida s grandson wnth the daughter of Ella, mto one kingdom, called 
Northumbria. Eadwiue (or Edwin) was tlie greatest of the Northumbnan kings and 
the most powerful prince of the so called. Heptarchj His frontier reached the Firth 
of Forth, where he planted a strong fortress, called Eadw ine s Burgh, now Edinburgh 
He was owned ns Overlord bj tbe whole English race south of the Humber, except 
Kent, and Kent was connected with him by his marrying the daughter of the king 
He embraced Christianity and fell while doing battle against Penda, the great Pagan 
king of Mercia Oswi (042 670) was the last of the princes of the “ Heptarchj who 
held the position and title of Erctwalda Northumbria was long the home of litera 
tnre and religion in England In the monastic school founded by Archbishop Egbert, 

' It mu Jibe .peci»Uy noted tliot he did not odl hlauelf Mug of Sngtand The word England did 
uol eiUt tin rdmrn; son ol Alfred took the title of jrinjo/Enjtand " in 901 
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the celebrated scholar Alenin as trained, who was invited by Charles the Great (m 
French, Charlemagne) to come and teach his subjects In Northnmbna, also, was 
the great monastery of Jarrow where BEda(“ the Venerable Bede ) wrote his “ Ecclesi 
astical History of the English Nation " Here, too, was Llndisfame, a See founded 
bj Aldan, a monk from Iona, of which St Cuthbert was bishop m 685, and which was 
for one liimdred j ears the centre of English Christianitj , just as York was the centre 
of politics In the monasterj of lyhitby, Csedmon (664), the first English (or “Saxon ) 
poet, was a monk he wrote a poem called “The Creation " Cndmon is the founder of 
English poetry Boeda is called by Burke /tlie father of English learning’ , and, on 
account of his scliool of six hundred monlfe, he is called by Sir Green “ the father of 
our national education ” 

I t, 

(vi) East Engle (East Angha) Founded by Hfla in 575 It included Norfolk, Suffolk, j 
Cambridge, and part of Bedfordshire Capital, Northivic (Norwich) 

(iii) Myrcna (Mercia) Founded by the Angleiunder Cridda ui 582 The nord means 
Marchland OT Borderland and it “marched with all the other kingdoms, and con- 
tained the central and western English counties, from the Deo and the Humber down 
to the Severn and the Thames (The western border was long called the Welsh 
Marches i) It was the last state founded bj the Teutons from the Continent. / 

Tlie greatest king of this state was Penda (02C) Another great king was Offa, the 
enemy, and then the allj, of Charlemagne 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY OP ENGLISH PERIOD I 

(£2<aLAND UNDER ENGLISH KINGS ) 


1 English land In Britain, 449 

Augustine converts Kent, 597 

2 Edwin, King of Northumbria, becomes Bretwalda or Overlord of Britain, 626 

(a) St Aldan settles at Holy Island, f. C3G 

(b) Wessex becomes Christian, 639 

(c) Cfodmon, the first English poet (a monk at Whitbj ), 664 

3 Ethelbald, King of Mercia, comiuers Wessex, | 733 

Death of B®da (the Ycnerablo Bede), .,4 '^55 

4. First landing of Danes in England, 787 

0 Egbert, King of Wessex, 800 

(a) Ho defeats Mercians at Ellandune, 823 

(b) Ho is Overlord of England south of Thames, 823 

(c) Ho is Overlord of all the English kingdoms, 827 

(d) He routs the Danes and the Britons of Cornwall at Henglst 

Down, 835 


1 Wo liavo the tamo word in Den marl., Finn marl., the Itarl. of Brandenburg and in marjult, 
marXgraf etc. 
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WESSEX AND THE DANES 

1 Wessex and the Danes — ItAiras onfc of Wessex, and it -was 
by the labours of the kings of Wessex, that England and theEnghsh 
Constitution, as ive find it to day, maud} grew Egbert was crovraed 
at Wm chester, then the chief city of the English B ut he did no t 
I long enjoy his new position in tranqiidhty The miseries and horrors 
1 which the Enghsh or Saxons brought upon the British, these the 
Danes now brought m threefold measure upon the English They 
attacked the new kmgdom upon two sides one party sailed up tlie 
I Thames, and plundered London , another landed at Teignmouth, and 
“twept the shire of Devon The same temble sights that had burst 
upon the pamc-stricken eyes of the British, three hundred years 
before, now amazed the Enghsh, — the same hne of blazmg homesteads 
and com-ncks against the midnight sky, the same slaughter of pnests, 
Battle of "women, and infants (some of them tossed from spear to 
HenffirtDown spear by the heathen and bloodthirsty worshippers of 

QOC 

Woden), and the same levelling of church and palace with 
I the ground Egbert defeated them m 83G at the battle of Hengis t 

Death of Comish Side of the river Tamar , and his son 

Egbert jElhelwulf drove back the British of West Wales, ivho had 
I marched to effect a junction with them Egbert ^ died m 
\the year 839, and was buried m the cathedral at Wmchester 

(i) Egbert was king of Wessex in SOO, and trouglit all tho other kingdoms in 
England under his mlo in 827, and became the first Bretwalda who iianded doini his 
pow er to his heir Before this Mercia had been the most powerful state Egbert had 
spent fourteen years at the court of Charles tho Great (or, as ho is more commonly 
called, CTiarhmagne) The Britons in Wales and Cumberland were still unsubdueiL 

1 The EalJorman of a comer of Hampshire thus grew step by step Into the King of the West Saxons 
the King of the Saxons tho King of the English tho Emperor of aU Britain the lord In later times of 
a dominion reaching Into erery quarter of the world. — FatEsi or 
24 
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TT.'zT rrsTS i£“ -J 

. TrT . CC2 iL*”" l23'*‘"i i^ZL^Js 


c' iz'^ I>£=i5 ^ ZZSiZZi tjC£ 


'^'^2. Ethsi-rnilf and his Four Sous — EUielvTaf succeeded his 
father 'Eft-^rt in 539, cud it in ins reign, in the venr So? that the 
Danes for the first tnre passed the vinter in Englcni Thev htiilt a 
for: end 5 j*=nt the vinter months in the D^e of feneppev ZtielTmlf 
*Tcs in tnm sncrc-eded h~ his f*'*nr sons, Ftiielbald, Ftnslfcertj Ethelred L 
and Alfred. These four all rt.ime>J rns after the other. It eras 
donng the reign of Ethc^'ed i. tiut the great Din^sh ^ invasion of 
"Vressex h^gan in 671 This tvas no hunger a senes cf raids and mid- 
night attacks, cf sadden s"oopa and speenv retruits, bat an invaron 
bn host alter host, — a steadp mfovr of Danish h''-athens, vrho con- 
caered as ther marched, and settled vhtre thev conquered. In 670, 
ther had invaded Fast AngL-a captured its nnder-inng-, Edmund, 
cfilr&i him Ls life and kingdom if he vronld reno once Chris^ianitv, 
End on Ls refusal boand hun to a tre-e and shot him to death with 
arrows He Wc.s Icng- known as the martvr St. Fdinnnd , his bodv 
cp^n a tree s*21 forms the central fgure upon the church windows 


of our eastern coz:t and the AVt/ev of St Zdmunds'^iurr was erected 
over his grave. In Si e years the Danes L-d tom ilercia, 
ISTorthumb-ia, ana Ea-t Angha from me overlordship of w-wenzi 
East Anglia, and in the same yerr of 671, the young 
Eing Alfixd fthen only t-renty-two) ascended the throne vnth a 
terribly diScult p ecc of wort in front of him 


(~) tzz t’iist sen — wg I'z c'' scco „ ra a: Et'' He 

wr ,e<l Rezzi AOred (s' ‘‘-r/rzrzs t\e G’xci), la SS3 la tte* 

z z‘-z ceaOrrytie zZfrzczr^A szd T.r-Zi —xs t trsxV }* Irerz^zt.' 

TLizz "Bxs ,z Verzi zz “Ezz^s^ ‘^caccl,'" tad atio z rzzz~^’~z^~^ i-e EajiJbl 
vs-'f-i rer ftd. — In th-» Szz'/z Circa cle, creer "uir E.S, we fad tf j tee IHaes 

"tt-sa zzzz. f'r tzz fint tizzz reoaiiaf'i tfc.s year over wratcr a Sitjrp^ " 

fiO U;itn«rt’t Ti ^ —05 ca xaa!/jt cwnAat £t*aj_i5 wiJi th" Darts. / 

ZF*f~is, w — ah wtre t„e iwts aad cearres cf all thef 
itry Fw iajaa 3 '‘<'T>: 3 , as wf- 3 a., tie C2.‘^a'’iial5, ta-i school 
wa^e sc3Ci.ar!'v-_-endnritt'=I'a'i„.aat f e. Xcr^oad alrt/Lcmres 
aod nsoy cf tae ntai;' were eaoojwl in roalna- cjy ^ o'’ a lywat'cl 

a.a«t eieaj-'e cia'acre~s npea ps-cnoitat — tie m. si ’s‘‘‘-rs o' tosii 


leanaar of ixe 


ciapttr t/t. 

'Kjoai Tc 

Fe-je-oo-oara, E" y. sad »'‘ieis ozt c'tos a;(7aa5:*ents 'onndtd trstre. 


— Dy nianoaitirl, cad the boojj ^acois^Ires r-cciy cad tcste'niiy 
s caa .aitr-cr—tii tee aw of a^r'cnOnre. Tie towns cf Dnracai, 


' m- -3r*-^ d f-,r 

— £il*l fedtUrCdS fg-r-.r* . r— , 


rsa'Ic-cw ^jni— icd dJC'a.ncJ twt^ E=j.jl,,c- 

c 
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^^^:SSEX AND THE DANES 


(m) Ethelred X succeeded m SGC, nnd lind all liis life to liglit uith the Danes 
Alfred, his hrolher, nas his chief ad\iser nnd the principal commander of his nmij 
About this time the ivord Earl (prohablj horroM ed from the Danish i arl) came into 

I 

tisc Instead of Ecildorvian 

v| G') The Dams (or Nortlinion, Norsemen, Normans) sailed m their strong long ships 
into tho broad T-ia or mouths, landed, bnilt a fort or stockaded eartharork—to avhicli 
thc> might retreat, aud from that point laid avaste the country, plundered tho 
churches and monasteries, nnd then sailed home with their bootj In tho >orth of 
England, they burnt tho churches, schools, and libraries, killed tho pnests and monks, 
nnd thus destroyed all learning in that part of the land The towns m which they 
settled have the termination by, ns Derby, THiitby, etc 

They were ciiUeil riWiiyj or creeX-dweUers Irom cU o creek inlet, or bay 
(\) Die town of Bury Bt Edmonds ivas also called after Edmund, tho under king of 
East Anglia 

JJ 3 Alfred — Alfred, tvlien a cliild, had heen sent for his education 
to Eomo, 11 hero the Pope, Leo rr, had adopted him as his godson 
His mother Osberga, had early fired him n ith a love for literature , 
nnd though he nas throughout lus life the victim of an obscure dis- 
use and of temhle pains, the intermittent attacks of ivhich left him 
iveak and spent, he earned for himself, hy his unceasmg labours, the 
highest place m England as a soldier, a lav giver, and a scholar He 
had not been long upon the throne ivhen he saiv that Wessex must 
fight, not mcrel} for its overlordship over the other kingdoms, hut for 
its own evistence Earlj in 878, a Danish anuj , imder Guthrum of 
EastAngha, marched suddenly upon 'Wessex and oierran the uhole 
countri, Alfred had to flee m disgmse, and his army was broken up 
Ho made his uay to a small fort which he had built on the Isle of 
Atbelney,' an island formed at and by - the junction of the Tone and 
the Pnrret From this point ho made excursions, often alone, to spy 
out the strength and tho positions of tlie Danes 

\[ (i) On one of these c-scurslons be stayed for some daj-s at tlie hut of n neat-herd, 
who kept tho secret of bis identitj c\en from bis wife Alfred was one day mending 
ilia bow nnd arrows at tlie fireside, nnd the neat herd s wife asked him to keep his eye 
on some barlci cakes she was baking, and see that they did not bum. Alfred 
promised to watcli them, but his eyes were filled wath ins arrows and ins bow, 

1 U a form of Ui« old EiisasU word fo- water wIilcU was fa and tatani meant itlani or the lanii 
In (Vj vMtrr Thmra orry cmc it-clf lo mean WamI luid we hare U In inch words aa yertey 
•-.Cnire ey), tny ejea (-ynyler ea) SatUnra (»« T’eterj en) and MMncy (=lho cj of tho 
IrVln or no ’er) Jllllon always writes Uand the » In onr modern liland Is an Inlrnder from Insvta. 

“ “ At and by ” atlicn two itrvams meet, they lose much of their power to carr) down mod and 
sour lienee they drop a latsequanUly and this deposit of mod nnd sloncs ecllllns under tlio lea of 
the tonrucot land between tho two cnrrcnLs rrowsla-scr nnd laryer and In Umo becomes an Island. 
At the eoaflnence o the Bine and Wlilte Mle where Khsrtoum rtands an Island has been formed 
la this way 
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lus mind with the miseries and disasters of liis kingdom, ami lie forgot all about the 
cakes The good woman, on her return, scolded him temblj , and called lum a lazy 
good for nothing, and hinted, in strong old fashioned English, that though ho uas 
•very slow in turning the cakes, he would bo quick enough in eating tliem 

(ii) “With Alfred began the supremaej of Wessex. The kings of 'Wesse'T, from Alfred 
to Etholred, gradually brought all England — Sa'^on (Essex, Sussex, etc.), Mercian, 
and Danish — under their ouTi rule, expelled all under kings, and compelled the ‘Welsh 
and Scottish Kmgs to become their vassals Tlicy thus made themselves not only 
Kings of England, but Emperors of Britain 

(ill) Alfred, before Ins death, uas Overlord of all Britain south of the Humber — 
English, Danish, Welsh, and Com welsh (=Welsli of the Com or Horn of Land) 

'/s/4. Defeat of the Danes. — Alfred was often -^sited in Athelney 

by his friendb, i p-,..,— . 

who brought 

time of the con- 
dition of the 

country One ^ ^ 

day they ^ 

brought him ^ J 

the mm that g Z S , , b.7k;“7y-7\ . 

the Ealdorman ;-y \ 


(or Earl) _of 
D evon h ad sur- 
prised and de- 




Ubha Tliink- - 

ing the time : 

for action had 
■come at last, The Danelagh 

Alfred disguised himself as a mmstrel, made Ins way into the 
camp of Gutlnum , played and sang to the Danes foi several days, 
find picked up a gieat deal of very useful information of 

He now called the thanes of Somerset to lus standard, put Ethanduno 
himself at the head of the West Saxon troops, surprised 
the Danes at a hill in Wiltshire called Ethandune,’^ and defeated them 


1 2so>^ Sdifiirton 
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■With, terrible slaughter Guthrum and lus chiefs submitted to be 
baptized, a treaty uas made at Wecbiiore , by rrhich tlic Danes 
agreed to remain to the east of WatUng Street,^ and to be tlio vassals 
of King Alfred. Amd now the Danes were confined to the Danelagh , 
and the land had rest from them for ten years 

(i) Ethflndime=EdiDgton, in Wiltaliire, 

(il) AUred had the flgnio ot a great white horse cut upon the chalk lull that o\cr 
looks tho battle field This flgnro is cleaned and cleared np everj year, and the 
country side takes a holiday Sec Tom llughcs’s “ Scouring of tho tVliitc Horse " 


5 King Alfred at Peace — Alfred n.is a king in far more than 
in name he was tho first man in his kingdom , and ho was lung m 
actual fact, by thought and work, as veil as by title Ho vas 
mot only a brave warrior and an able general, — ^lio avas also a aviso 
^legislator, a diligent btcrary man, and a hard-working schoolmaster 
He V as, moreover, the founder of the English fleet, avbich lias ea cr since 
been the right arm of the Bntish Empire He collected, arranged, 
and classified tho old laws or “dooms”" of the English kingdoms , 
he added to them tho Ton Com mandments , and ho abolished in 
many cases tho old “blood-ante,” or fine for attacks upon tlio person 
\Ho studied for eight hours every daj , another eight liours lio 
{gave to public business Among all his hard vork, he found or 
nude time to superintend a school for tho j oung nobles of lus court 
He translated, without assistance, several Latin aaorks, — among 
others, a book on Uniaersal History, and also a arork on English 
Ecclesiastical History by tho Venerable Bede He maj be said t o bo 
tjio_frtoer_of Engbsh prose frteraturc^ Brfore his tune, tho onlj 
btorature in the Engliah language avas in verse “Prose she had 
none ” Besides this, he sent to foreign gountnes and mvitcd over 
learned men to teach his people , he se nt out sea eral expeditions, — 

i one, under a Horavegian skipper, to explore the nmtSenT coTst of 
Korvay and the "White Sea, and another to the Baltic , and ho even 
sent envoys to the Christian Churches of Jerusalem and of India 
Thus he was the first man to estahlish a connection between Emrland 


1 WatUng Street vns Uio oW English or “ Oixon' naino or Uio great Homan road which ran from 
Boaer to Chester Tho word means jlrce! By the aVedmore treatg Outhmm accordingly 

rccoivcd East Anglia and parts of Mercia and Essex Anotheranny of Danes held Sorthnmhrla. Tlio 
tnost TenoTvoed of t)ie DanUb plratos was one Uiutluct. 

^ This Is the noun from the rerb deem=to Judge A Judge In Old English and Loaland Scotch seas 
called rv dempfter and bis nentenre wns 

\ ’ This title Is usuaUy gtl cu to Sir John MauderlUo (1322 1«0) j hnt hl« English Is laigcly mixed wUb 
tTrench *0 ds 
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and the mighty empire irhich noir form'? the largest and most thickly- 
peopled part of our foreign dominions All this svas done by him in 
the midst of an every-day battle with pam and nealcne^s and disease, 
until at last, worn out with avork for the good of his people,! Death of 
ho died at Farrmgdon, in Berkshire, in the year 901 \ 

He lias buried m the New Minster at Winchester, — a| 
cathedral which he had himself begun, and which nas finished byj 
his son Edward. 

(!) Alfred not only built a fleet, ho fortificil all towns that were exposed to the 
Danish altachs, and ho so orpanlsed the tjri (or militia), that one half of it was a\\\a\ s 
underarms, while tho other half vas ivorking peacefully in the flolds 

(il) HLs maxim was tint the nelfaro of a kingdom ivas dependent on tho nclfaro J 
of the priest, the fighting man, and the farmer * 

(ill) Alfred the Great succeeded in 871, hut to little more than tho mere title of Kinp 
Ho was bom at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849 Ills life falls into two well marked \ 
ditlsions,— the flrst of war, tho second of j^act In war, he (1) created a sjstcm of 1 
militia, (2) erected strong fortresses, (S) fought fifty six battles, (4) built a fleet of j 
ships twice os long ns those of the Danes, and (6) gave up a largo part of his own 
income to ■« orks for the heneflt of tlie country In peace, ho (1) Ind a survci made ^ 
ofthecountrj — the record of it is tho “Bokc of Winchester ," (2) codified the lavsof j 
former pnnccs — in tho " Dome Bokc " (Bool of Domes or Dooiiis=. Judgments) , (3) cstah 
lishcd schools, and invited able men from abroad to tcacli In them , and (4) wrote and 
“ published ” many valimblo bool s (chiefly translations) 

J 6 Edward the Elder — ^Kmg Alfred wns Bucceeded by bis eldest 
son Edwaxd, called tho Elder, to tbstmguisli him from Edwaid tho 
Confessor Ho was an ahlo Boldier and a \igorous ruler, 
and he resolved to reconquer the Danelagh His Bister, i^id^r 
Etholflaed, the widow of the Ealdorman, and now the 
“Lady,” of Mercia, a aviso and able Avoman, had conquered and 
seized upon tho Five aoroughs of the Danes, — ^Dorby, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Stamford, and Nottingham On lier death, ho annexed 
these toAvns, and also tlio Avhole of East Anglia, Avhich Avas hy this 
time almost purely Danish Ho was now not only King of tho 
English, hut E mperor of A ll BiltatoT'fc^ Ko Bcots ^dW cIsh of Strath- 
dyde — a district w'hich stretched from tho Eirth of Clyde to Morc- 
cambe Bay — OAvned him for th eir s ovTjm and overlord 

7 The Northmen — But the Northmen^ (Normans, or Norsemen) 

^ Theio men from Uio nortli wero all of Teutonic blood , ntid they had emlffrulcd to Denmark, BtvetUn 
R!la^orwa 7 {^^orth’wav) Tbcy were ao feared tn England for Boycral hundred yeara.that a prayer 
was introduced Into Ibe TlUny , * A ^ortbmannls et inanibua Nortbmannorum libera nos Domino 1 ** 
From tUo Itomiatiat and tbo bands of tlio ormaas O Dord^ deliver ua I** 
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■^Tcre (Ic'^bnod to te tho fate and the rulers of Itritun Unrler 
Iho name of Bancs, tlic> ^^cre ds perpetual and never- 
Emp«ror of resting cnoiTiics , hut under the name of Hormana (he\ ucro 
Britiin jQ Pccome ita conqucroi-s and ponnanont ruler-- 

And, just Edward avas putting doun the luiglish 

Northmen or Dan es, a near colony of Northmen ains heing fonn^d 
m IVm co, from avhich' tho grcate--t changes and caents aacro one dna"" 
to spring 

I 8 Normandy — Tins colonj aa^s founded l>y a fierce Norwegian 
soldier, called nolfi tho Ganger lie aaas called Ganger or Walker, 
hecaiisc, aahen he strode across one of the small cream coloured 
Norarcgian horses of his country, his legs aaero so long tint thea 
reached tho ground, and ho could not ride This man had kept 
jCli arles the Simple , king of tho M'est Franks, and his people in such 
continual terror, that at last Charles oflcred liim a proaince and his 
lOaan daughter m iiiarrmge, if ho aiouhl turn Clinslmn and 

Dnkcdoaiof, ® ° 

Kormtuir stop haiTjuiig the countn lie accepted the ofior, and av is 
fMBdtd ;inpti 7 C(l by the name of Robert Ho a\as called Duke or 
Count Fohert of tho Northmen , and his jitoannco — w Inch 
embr-iced tho'liosCTand on both sides of tho {some, a\ith Konen as its 
capital — aaas called the land of tho Northmen, Terra Northmannornm 
OT.^mandy This happened in the jeav Oil , and osactly one 
hundred and lift) -fia o ) e irs nftcraaairds, a descendant of Eolf s ina adc<l 
England and pcrraanentla established Ins d) nasta here 

(i) Edward E (tlio Elder) succeeded Ids Tatlicr, Alfred tho Grvif, in POl, nnd roipned 
till Ina dcatli in 025 Ho received the lioimgo \>oUi of Ecotlmd nnd of a\ nles 

(li) In this reign tho ^orthmcn (or Dines) turned tlieir attention from England 
to Fnnce, nnd Hollo (Rilph or Ron) compelled Clnrlfs the Simple to cede Nonnnndi 
to him (W illiam tho Conqueror ms tho scionth Duke of Nonnindi Nonmns also 
seized Sicily in tho eloienth contunr ) 

1 SpellrJ also rotjil II is tlic firno M our ralj H or runiir/Oiiu. Ini lUn 11 Itvaine /"fle nnd in 
Prawh foil TUm is n fTOioos Frrnch KstUr- one tailed llic romoii iTr roii 

9 Early Scotland. — In tho eailiost times of aahich a\o liaao an) 
trustavorthy knoaa ledge of Scotland, tho part north-cast of the Forth 
aaas called PicUand , aahnt wo noar caU Arg)ll a\ ns DalrlatJa , and 
south of Dalriada strctclied tho kingdom of Strathclyde Tho small 
but fertile region botareen tho Forth and tlio Taaeed aras c.allcd 
Northern Bemioia Part of it l)ang south of the Firth of Forth avis 
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called Saxony by the Celts, because it'nas inhabited by a Toutomc- 
speaking peoide ■n’honi the Celts spoke of as Saxons , and it is this 
part that afteniards recencd the name of Lotluan — The fiist 
Scottish King of any note -who jnesente himself in history is Kennetli 
Macalpin, lung of Scottish Dalriada, -nho subdued Pictland and 
united it to his oum temtones This as in the year 843 Kenneth 
died m 859 — next hear, about the middle of the tenth century, 
of Constantine, -vslio resigned his cro^m to become Abbot of the 
Monastery of Culdees at St Anchews, which was then the holy city 
of Scotland 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY OP ENGLISH PERIOD II 

(rNOr^D UNDEU KNOLlSn KINOS ) 


1. Alfred bom, 849 

(a) Is sent to Rome, 853 

(b) Danes Ini ado Wessex, 871 

2 Alfred King of Weasoi, 871 

(a) Alfred defeats Danes at Exeter, 877 

(b) Danes 01 errun Wessex, 878 

(c) Alfred makes peace (Peace of Wedmore), 878 

3 Death of Alfred, 901 

^ Edward the Elder mounts the throne, 001 


Is oivned ns Oicrlord by Northumbria, StratUcljdGi and iUo 
Scots, 


924 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EMPIRE OF BRITAIN AND THE 
DANISH CONQUEST 


1 Athelstan — Edward was succeeded in 925 hy his son Athelstan, 
whom his grandfather, the good King Alfred, had gurded with a 
Saxon ^ sword set m a golden scahhard. In 937, a Danish Tiking 
^called Anlaf appeared with a fleet in the Humher , and this appear- 
ance was the signal for the Danish chiefs of the East and the British 
chiefs of the West to rise in revolt agamst the English king They 
\were jomed by Scotland and Strathclyde Althelstan met them at 
oi { Erunanb urgh,^ defeated them with great slaughter, and 
Brnnanbnrsii^utterly btolce^ for liis owu lifetime, the power of the Danes 
Long after, Saxon gleemen sang at banquets, after the 
noble? ’vid gorged themselves with beef and excited themselves with 
mead, how the soldiers of Athelstan, “ Lord of Earls and Emg-giver 
to Warriors," fought the livelong day against the Northern men, and 
“hewed them mightily" with “swords sharp from the grmdstone” 
He annexed Northumberland , and there was agam only one King in 
the whole of England. To ma ke cle^ them claim ove r Britain, and 
to assert them mdependence of the Emperor of the West and the 
Emperor of the East (on the continent of Europe), A thelsta n and his 
^successors styled themselves Emperors of Britain Athelstan died in 
{940, after a reign of fifteen years 

s/ (i> Athelitaij. The victory at Brunanhnrgh brought him such renoiru that four 
great princes married his sisters These were the Emperor Otho of Germany, Charles 
the Simple of France, Louis, Count of Aquitaine, and Hiignes (Hugh), Count of Pans 

'Thhls the old ehort eword orlonfflrolfe * The «ar is the ehort chopper used bj-alatcrs In 
cutllnir and shaping slates The -word is the Saxon sfox— a short sword It Is rUU In n«e In the west 
of England ’•—Barilo Ooru> 

a It Is not known where this spot Is bat it do donbt Uy north of the Hnmber Professor Froock 
Bright say* it Is near Beverley la'lorkshlre 
82 
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the ancestor of the Capet lino of Trench Kings One of his hws shows his strong 
desire to encourage commerce a merchant who had made tlircc^o\ages with his own 
ship was to 1)0 raised to the ranh of » tlianr Athilstan a^as also a promoter of 
learning, and ho had parts of the Scriptures translated into 1 nglish 


2, Edmund and EdreiL — AthelsHn was snccocdcd Ly Jils brothers 
Edmund the Magnificent' He reignod only si\ jears, and met hisj 
death at the hands of a highway robber TJic King was beeping the 
feast of St Augustine at a small town m Gloiiccstersliire, wlien there 
strode into the ball Liofa , a robber, aiho liad been banished the 
km"dom six a cars before Liofa took bis scat beside one of tlic chief 
carls, and not far from the King himself “ Bid that man go ! ” said 
Edmund to his cupbearer But Liofa onlj showed his knife Then 
the King, in a fury of rage, ‘■prang at and grappled wnth him Both 
fell, the robber undermost , but the robber had freed bis right band, 
and a\ith bis dagger stabbed the King from below, before be could 
be stopped by the attendants, a\bo cut him to pieces — Edred 
succeeded his brother in 9tG Tho onh thing which stands out with 
any clearness in his reign, is the fict that his chief adaiscr was the 
great abbot and statesman Dunstan 

n/o) Etonnil I. wnd Edrttf I (imund wns rlcfsatcil bj Um Dnnisli prince Aiilnf 
(01a\r), and Iiad lo fiiirrcndcr (o him nil lint part of Tnghnd which laj norlli of 
Watling Street Aided hi Jlnlcolm of Scotland, ho finhdilcd the Briton'i of Ciimhcr 
land, and handed over that country, then called Strathcl>dc, to Malcolm, to he held 
as a fief C In this reign robbery was punished i itli dcatli 1 dred was tho hrothcr 
of Edmund, and was elected to tiie throne bj the "W ftcnngemotc, Iwcauao the sons of 
the late King were still Infants Ills chief ndslscrs were Tiirl >tcl, tlic chancellor (a 
grandson of Alfred tho Great), and Dunstan In this reign tlie Kingdombf Korthumbrin 
a-DS reduced to an earldom 

3 Dunstan — This great man was bom m the Iinmlet of Glaston- 
bury, early m the tenth century lie bad been taught music and the 
literature of the tune by the wandering schol.irs of Ireland , and ho 
never went on a journey without his h irp m his hand. IIo became a 
monk, and — ^himself an accompludied aitist — soon collected round 
him a large number of pupils, wlio fitudicd under his kindly’' care tho 
arts of imting, illuminating,^ designing, and harping King Edmund 
had made bun Abbot of Glastonbury And now his first and greatest 

I This word Is lieronefd In ItJi flrfl or primary eenro of t/w!ro/;;re( 2 ( ttfeili 

5 Tliat is on condltloiv of servlco in vrar 

3 This was the art of palnllnesimill pretty pictures In books TJie l>eglnnlnt or Initial Idler voa 
generally ‘ UlamlnaUd In brigbl colour* on a pold ground 
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ambition Tras to reform the Churcli In the unsettled condition of 
the country produced hy the Danish "war^ a lax state of disciplme 
and many abuses had crept gradually into the monasteries ^ The 
secular clergy, too, — ^that is, the parish priests and those ■who 'were 
not monks, — ^were m many mstances not only ignorant, hut vicious 
Dunstan and his foUoivers, moreover, had alw ays heheved in the maxim 
of the 'Western Church, that priests ought not to he married , and this 
broke up the Church into t-wo bitterly hostile parties But he -was 
also an enthusiast m education , and it ■was a pamful reflection, 
■which ■was always gna^wmg at his mmd, that, smce Kmg Alfred died, 
not a sm^le ne^w book or new translation liad been written. He and 

O 

his friends e-^peUed the secular canons from the cathedrals, established 
the Benedictme order of monks, founded forty new abbej s, and esta- 
blished good schools in connection with them. 

4 Ed^wy — ^Ed^wy the Fair, the eldest son of Edmund, was chosen 
kmg by the Witenagemote, on the death of Edred m 955 He had 
married a lady called Elgiva — a lady -who was said by the monks' party 
to be rebated to him ■withm the forbidden degrees of marriage Hence 
Edwy very naturally took the side of the seculars against the monks, 
and found himself m opposition to Dunstan The country, therefore, 
began to be neglected in the midst of this violent personal quarrel, 
and m 957 all England north of the Thames revolted from Ed^wy and 
chose his brother Edgar as their kmg Edwy died soon after, in 959 

1 5 Edgar the Peaceful — ^Edgar, on lus accession to the throne, 
rrecalled Dunstan, made him Bishop of London, and appomted bim as 
I his chief adviser He afterwards made Dunstan Archbishop of Can- 
terbury Under these two men, the kmgdom had peace both ■withm 
and ■without A strong fleet constantly cruised along the coast , and 
shortly after his coronation, Edgar paid a visit to Cliester and the 
North, and his boat was rowed upon the river Dee by eight i assal 
kmgs A ■wise measure of his killed out the wolves which infested 
Wales and the borderland. Instead of tribute, he exacted from the 
Welsh prmces a tale " of three hundred wolves’ heads every year , and 
It IS said that by the fourth year not another wolf could anywhere 

i BuUdInff vhero aonlji lire A place -wbere nana live ia called a nunnerj; 

5 Old Bnclish word for mtmVr It cotnea from tell (to count or recount) and is connwrled wilb toll 
tani/ ttHfr etc. Compare rxodnsv 8 tale of brtrki ” 
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be found Edgar died m 976, and left behind him tivo sons, 
Edward and Ethelred, the sons of different mothers 

(i) Edwy (9S5) and Edgar (959) On tlio revolt of the Mercians and NorthnmbriansJ 
Edwy had only IVessox left to him but Edgar united tho whole kingdom under his 
rule At his coronation, Edgar promised three things (1) To secure peace to the 
Church , (2) to keep dorm robbery, and (3) To be just “ m all dooms " In this reign 
there was peace— no war cither w ithin or without Edgar kept up a powerful fleet , 
and ho commuted tho annual tnbutc of tho Welsh into tho ycarlj payment of three 
hundred wolves’ heads 

(li) These eight rassal kings were Five Welsh kings, Kenneth, king of Scots, the 
Under king of Cumberland, and the Danish king of the Southern Isles (Sodreyar) 

(iii) Edgar gave to Kenneth iii , king of Scots, tho lotUans — ^rshich were called 
“Saxony” by the Celts— to gorem, and to beheld by him on feudal tenure 

Edward tlie Martyr — ^Edgar was succeeded by Edward, a boy 
of twelve, the son of bis first wife Tins boy was one day out bunting 
in tbe country wlucb lies round Corfe Castle, or, as it avas tlien called, 
Corfe’s Gate He was ridmg slowly borne, tired and tbirsty, when be 
called at tbe castle, where bis stepmother Elfrida was bvmg He 
ashed for a cup of wine His stepmother brought it , and while be 
avas drinking, one of her attendants crept belund and stabbed him in 
the back. He put spurs to bis horse and galloped off , but, fainting 
for loss of blood, bo fell from his saddle, and avitb one foot in tbe 
stirrup, was dragged along by Ins horse until be died His little half- 
brother Ethelred, a boy of ten, burst mto tears when he heard of 
Edward’s death, and was beaten about the head by his mother avith 
such persistence that his life w’as for some time in danger 

7 Ethelrede Unrede^ — ^This lucldess boy ascended the tluone 
at the age of ten, m the y ear 979 , and before ho was yet m his teens, 
the Hanes had recommenced their landings and plundermgs and 
burmngs Hunstan died m 988 , and the care of this great country 
was left to a weak and cowardly lad and a few of his unworthy 
favourites This “worthless waveier” and his friends could devise 
no better plan of meeting tho Danes than giving them money to go 

1 This word rticAns planless It la a hind of pun upon hla nemo whlcli, in Old Engliah was written 
^■Fthctrcdc was pronounced FtheXrcady and meant noble or Idgh in connsrl or plan But tnrede 
means fdtftone plan. Thus Fthclready would bo tho sound it would make to the earsofhis 

Buhjccla ^oUeplan nopdan inlglit bo a modem oquUalent Bichard it had the same unenviable 
dUtluctlon being called, alUlemllvely, Bichard the Beddeas 
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awaj ^ Of course they came hack jigain and again, always for mora 
To pay this money, heavy taxes were laid upon the people, and these 
taxes were called Bane-money or Dane gelt At last the hingdoin 
had shrunk to the tno provinces of Wessex and Kent, and e\cn in 
Wessex a largo colony of Danes had settled Peace avas made inth 
them , hut the peace was hollow and treacherous 


8 The Massacre of the Danes — Ethelrcde’s next plan nas to 
massacre the Danes m Wessex. Accordingly , on St Brice’s Daj^in 
1002, the West Saxons rose on a prnato signal from'thc'‘King, and 
put to death every Danish man, woman, and child Among the 
murdered victims avas Gunhilda, the sister of the Danish king 
ISneyn He, upon the news of this treacherous hiitcherj, snore to 
nrive the witless lung — the planless ruler — out of his kingdom For 
four a ears he marched across Wessex m ci ery direction, 

Masaacre »/ 7 

of the burning and slaying as ho went — his path before him 
W02 burning town, and behind by 

blackened homesteads and slaughtered men He withdrew 
for a bribe at last, but returned not long after Northumbria and 
Mercia jomed him m his attack upon Wessex , Ethelrcd fled to 
Normandy, and, in spite of the heroic resistance of London, which 
beat off the Norsemen four tunes, the wholo country at last sub 
mitted to Sweyn 

Ethclrod H. (Unrode) (979) —In 9S1 the Danes, under Olavo (Anlal) of Norm} and 
Swegen (Sweyn) of Donmarh, iniaded EnglanA Wulfstan, an English hishop, says 
"We are always paying our enemies tribute, and they raiage ns daily Tliey spoil, 
burn, plunder, and carry off our goods to thcix ships Such Is their boldness, that 
one of them -will put ten of our men to flight Tno or tlirco udll dri\e a band of 
captive Christians through the whole country from sea to sea In tlio massacre of 
the Danes on St Bricos Day, 13th November 1002, English women (who had married 
Danes), and eieu children and infants, were hilled 


/ 9 Sweyn and Edmund Ironside — Sweyn was acknowledged 
Kmg of all England m 1013, but he died in the foUowmg year His 
son Knut (or, in its Latm form, Camitus) succeeded bim, but had to 
fight for Ills realm with Edmund, the son of Ethelred. Edmund was 
a hrave and tenacious avamor, and his courage and tenacity gamed 

^ The tAX cnlled Dane^tlt (Dane-mon^) omoaoted to ISd. a yuar ou each hide of Imd (a hide ■waa 
acres) It was therefore the first direct land tax. In »1 10 000 lbs of silver waa raised as Dane 
celt in OM 16 000 lbs In JOOl 24 000 Jbs In 1007 30 000 Iba and In 1010 48 000 Ibi, BUver In 
Uiose (lays had probably fifty times the purchasing power that It now has 
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for Tiitti the title of Ironside After six pitched battles, it was agreed 
to divide the kingdom, and the share of Edmund was Wessex, 
Bast Anglia, Bssex, and London On the 30th of November 1016 
Edmund died, after reigmng only seven months, and Canute now 
became ruler of aU England. 

Edmund n. (Ironside) (1016) — Tins prince reigned only sei cn months, during which 
he fought nine battles Bj the advice of the Witan, he shared England witli Canute , 
ho had Wesse-s., etc , and Canute Jlercia and the North 
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1, AUielstan “tho Steadfast" succeeds, 


825 

He gains the Mctorj of Brunanbuigh, 

037 


a Edmund succeeds, 


940 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastoubur>, 

943 


3 Eadred succeeds. 


947 

4. Edvry succeeds, 


955 

Dunstan banished. 

056 


5 Edgar succeeds, 


058 

Dunstan, Archbl»hop of Canterburj, 

901 


6 Eadward the Martyr succeeds, 


975 

7 Ethelred the Unready succeeds. 


979 

(a) Invasion of the Danes under Swegen (Sweyn), 

994 


(b) Wassacre of the Danes, 

1002 


(c) Swegen master of all England, 

1013 


(d) Ethelred flees to Normandy, 

1014 


8 Edmund Ironside succeeds and dies. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DANISH KINGS 

\fV| 1 Canute, 1017-1035 —Canute, tlie Dane, was now King of all 
England- His amnition was to unite Denmark, Konvay, Sweden 
and England under lus own rule, and for this purpose he did aU he 
could to make the Enghsh his friends He had the eye to see that 
what the country wanted was justice and good government , and he 
was fair-mmded enough to give equal measure to conqueror and 
conquered — to Dane and to Englishmen He gathered round him a 
bodyguard of house carls — paid soldiers, which was the nucleus of a 
standing army He erected four great earldoms or governments, — 
Mercia, East Anglia, Wessex, and Northumberland ^ 

2 Canute and Religion. — He became also the the fast friend of 
i the Church. He gave costly gifts to the rehgious houses, made the 
I road to Rome safe for Enghsh pilgrims, and protected Enghsh bishojls 
against the evactmg claims of the Popes There is an old ballad 
which tells of lus aftection for rehgious observances — 

“Merrily sang the inonhs of Uly ' 

As Omit the King vas passing hj 
‘Row, boatmen, nearer, said the King, 

'And let ns hear these sweet monks sing 

^He lumself made a pilgrimage to Rome , and from theie he wrote a 
i letter to the Enghsh people, full of noble feeling and justness of 
i thought “ I hai e voived to God,” he says, “ to govern my longdoms 
I Mith equity, and to act justly m all thmgs ” And he adds, “ I have 
jno need that money bo heaped together for me by unjust demands” 
The story of how he rebuked his courtiers agrees with the religious 
ch iTictcr of the later part of his hfe 

' NorihnmberUnd now extemletl onlr from the Humber to Iho Tv.'cul, Northern NoTthumbcrhnd 
Hhen aUled Z/sthlan) was held by tbo KIop of Scots and ibus grew gradually to be r pirt of 
BiioUaud. 
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*ini8 courtiers ^ led ultli cacli other in flattennf, liun in the highest degree as the 
greatest of kings and the most pou erfal of lords, — tint the powers of earth, sea, and 
sky were at his feet, and that he had but to speak to be obejed “ Place my throne 
upon the sea shore," he said Then ho spoke in a lond voice, and bade the waves 
retire and know their supreme master , but the tide kept rolling in, and dashed upon 
his feet and royal robes Then said Canute, turning to his flatterers “ Empty and 
worthless is the power of kings there is but one King, He whom heaven and earth 
and sea obey, the King of kings and Lord of lords ’ And, taking his crown from his 
head, he sent it to the cathedral at ■Winchester, where it vras placed upon the crown 
of thorns, in tnhuto and in token of submissive loyalty to bis Jlaker, and lie never 


wore it any more. 


3 England at peace — The greatest gift of Canute to the people ! 
of England was the gift of peace With his reign "began a peace in| 
the island ivhich was unhroken for nearly two hundred years Withf 
two exceptions — ^the short, quick struggle of the Norman Conquest, 
and the war under, Stephen — England enjoyed unhroken repose Of 
no other kingdom in Europe could this he said Canute died in his 
fortieth year, and left Norway to Sweyn, Denmark to Hardicanute,i 
and England to Harold Harefoot or Haiold i ^ 

Canute (lOiG 1035) — IIc Was only twenty when the Whtan elected him as king He 
mamed Emma, the widov” of Etbelred ii By the aid of English troops, under the 
command of Earl Godwin, ho conquered Sweden (Godwin obtained from him in 
marriage Gytha, the sister of Xllf Jarl, his brother m law ) Canute was thus one of 
the most powerful sovereigns in Europe — King of England, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden He constructed the road or causeway called the " King s Dclf," hotween 
Poterhorough and Eamsey Tlic children of Edmund Ironside were sent to Hungary 
Here Edward, the oldest son, commonly called “Edward the Outlaw,' married a 
daughter of the Emperor Henry ii Tlie children of this marriage were Edgar Atholing 
and two daughters, one of whom, ilatgaret, became the wife of Malcolm ni of Scot- 
land A daughter of hers, Matilda, mamed Henry I of England 


4. Harold I and Hardicanute — ^Durmg the reign of Harold 1 1 
(1035-1040), Alfred, the son of Kmg HSthelred and the brother 
of Ironside, landed m the island from Normandy, and attacked the 
Danish troops He was completely defeated, every tenth man was 
put to death, and fr e rest sold into slavery He himself had his eyes ' 
tom out, and was cast forth to die On the death of Harold, Hardi- ( 
Canute (1040-1042) ivas elected lung "by the Great Council of the 
Wise He was even more savage than his lirothei. He had the dead 
body of Harold dug up and thro-WTi into a morass The London 
Danes piously carried the corpse 'to their o'wn hurying-ground , and 
the name ol the church in the Strand — St Clrment Danes — records 
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the fact to the present day Hardicanute died. “ as he stood at his 
druik in the house of Osgood Clapa,* at Lamheth ” And so ended 
the rule of Danish kings in England. 

(i) Harold I. (Harefoot) (936-1040) Ho was the son of Canute hy his first wife, 
iElfgifa , and he received his surname of Harefoot from his running This sue 

cession was contrary to the promise made by Canute to the English, that his sons by 
Emma only should succeed him The Archbishop of Canterhuxy refused to crown 
him,but, placing the crown on the altar, be said, "I will neither give it thee, nor 
withhold thee from taking it , neither will I bless thee, nor shall any bishop liallon 
thee upon this throne of England * 

(li) Hardlcanato (1040 1042) Ho was the son of Emma, and, on his landing from 
Denmark, he was elected king at once and without opposition In this reign Godwin 
and his sons ruled over all the south of England, from Xorfolk to Cornwall 

\jsl 5 Scotland. — The first sign of a feudal connection between 
England and Scotland is to he found in the year 945, when Edniund, 
king of Wesse'^, conquered Cumherland, and gave it to [Malcolm i , 
kin g of Scots, to he held by him on military tenure — that is, on 
condition of [Malcolm’s giving aid to Edmund m war — ^Tho nevt 
step m this connection occurs m 972, when Edgar, “Kmg of all 
the English,” grants Lothian to Kenneth iii , king of Scots, to he 
held hy Kenneth as “the man” of Edgar — ^In 1018 we find Mal- 
colm II fightmg with the Northumbrians, and, by his victory at 
Carliain, gaming the Tweed as the southern boundary of Scotland. — 
It IS only at this pomt that the history of Scotland becomes at all 
clear The grandson of Malcolm ii , Duncan I , began to reign in 
1034. He was slam m battle hy Macbeth, the Alormaor of Eoss and 
[Moray, whose territories he had mvaded. Macheth seized the throne 
m 1040 and reigned till 1057 — a period of seventeen years But, m 
the year 1054, Duncan’s son Malcolm, who had obtained the aid of Ins 
uncle Siward, Earl of Northumhna, mvaded Scotland and fought a 
battle with Macheth near Dunsmane The result of the battle is not 
knowTL hlacheth Lad no children , and he was succeeded hy 
Malcolm m., called also Canmore (or Big-head) 

(0 Shakespeare has made a very different story ont of the one simple fact that 
Jfacheth usurped the throne His wife s name was Gruac* Thej had a peaceful 
and prosperous reign Thev greatly helped tlie Church in Scotland, sent contribu- 
tions to the Pope , and Jlaeheth was indeed the first King of Scots who eier stood 
In direct communication with Home 

(U) Duncan I married a sister of tlie Danish Siwanl, Earl of Kort unhna. 

* 1 -oni tile name Cfnpa or Ctapha enrnee claiiftinn nuw a mibnrl nr LonOnn 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE CONFESSOR AND THE GODWINS 

Edward tie Coafenor (1012 1066) He was the second son of iEthclrcd II and 
Cmma , and he thus restored the Saxon line (His eldest brother, Alfred, had 
teen murdered at Guildford by Earl Godwin ) But this king married Edith, “tho 
fair rose, ’ Godwin’s daughter His rule v.as so Just that the promise to obseno 
"the laws of the good King Edward," was added to the coronation oath of the kings 
of England He was the first pnnce who used a seal— a custom borrowed by him 
from the Frankish kings 


1. Edward tlie Confessor, 1042-1066 — The old English line of| 
Cerdic was restored hy tho election of Edward,^ tho second son ofi 
iEthelred and Emma Edward was foreign m his hahits and manners, in 1 
his ways of thinking, in his feelings, and in his language Ho spoke the | 
language called Norman-French, and introduced tins language into Insl 
court But his pohey and inclinations had a strong opponent in 
Godwin, tho great and powerful Earl of Wessex Earl Godwin hadf 
married Gytha, sister of Ulf, the hrother-m-kw of Canute There' 
wore then two parties in England, — the foreign or king’s party, and 
the English or native party , and Godwin was the head of the English 
party In tune Godivin gained tho upper hand, and at length con- 
centrated within his own family all the power of the kingdom | 
Besides, he had induced Edward to marry his daughter Edith 

^2 Exile of Godwin, 1051 — Eustoce, Count of Boulogne , who had 
married the King’s sister, on his way back from -a visit to his brother- 
in-law, stopped at Dover and demanded food and quarters for his tram 
A quarrel arose between the men of Boulogne and the men of Dover, 
and blood was shed and lives w ere lost on both sides King Edward, 
in a tcmblo rage, ordered Godwin to go down and punish the men of 


I fadtecLTd mcanx oath J-fcp^r 

P 
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Pover, who belonged to his earldom ^ But Godwin refused, and de- 
manded a fair trial for the Kentish men The trial was granted , but 
Earl Godwm found himself arraigned before the Witan along with 
his own people as a cnmmal at the bar He at once called his men 
together and marched upon Gloucester , but the country did not sup- 
port him, and he had to retire into Flanders In less than a year, 
however, the nation came to see that Godwm was the one statesman 
m the country who stood between England and the yoke of foreigners , 
and, on the appearance of his fleet m the Thames, the foreign party 
fell to pieces The Norman bishops and knights fled across the sea, 
and Godwin’s power u as greater than ever it had been before But 
he died m the year after, 1052 

<1 3 Earl Harold as Pnme Minister — On the death of his father . 
Earl Harold suc ceeded_to ah his power .-i^nower now unhampered by 
the difiSculties ivith nhicli lus father had struggled so long ,) and for 
jtwelve years he -1103 the real ruler of the kingdom Under lus 
'management the country grew in wealth, prosperity, and happiness, — 
happiness based upon just laws and just decisions The only people 
m the island who gave any trouble n ere the Welsh , and after several 
victories over them, he reduced them to quietness and subjection 
Kmg Edward died m 1066, just after he had completed the buildmg 
of a cathedral on an island m tho Thames This cathedral was called 
the West Minster ^ King Edward had spent his time chiefly at his 
praj ers, in building churches, and m coUectmg relics , and the iv ork 
of managmg and rulmg the country had been done for him by Earls 
Godwin and Harold On his deathbed he is said to have named 
Harold as his successor 

Jv4. The House of Godwin Harold as Bang, Jan 5— Oct 14, 
1066— Harold ii was elected ^ long by tho Witan on the very day 
Kmg Eduard died, and on the following morning, the dead king 
was buried and tho new kmg crouned m a chapel of the West 
Minster But Harold was not destined to gam quiet possession of a 

' nt TM l-vtl of Kent «J wclln« of Wmjoi. V jinrt of tho hinil which forroed his estates was 
KTwdoallj cnoroachcd on hy tho SC.1 and the bankolfranugnlo Is heuco known by tho name of Godmn 
Op Ooodithx Sand$ 

* Th« nKseDl cal'hc\\r\l ^4 HuUl l»y ncnr7 111. EUw&nl t 

> U ooffht to bo remembored that the V Itenn-emolo had nlwora held the right to chooic the king 
but they gencraUj chose him out of the royal family Harold was the first man not of royal blood 
«Ter chosen. 
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tlirone tlio work of wlncTi he had done— and done well— for the last 
twch 0 years Ho had to reckon with the most terrible and deter- 
mined foe in Europe ^ViUiamj the great Duke of INorrnandyj was 
the man of all Europe who, in addition to a i\ ill which no difficulties 
could daunt, had the craftiest and most patient mind, and the largest 
aims m statesmanship Descended ixom the fierce Scandinavian \ 
pirates, a giant in height^ of enormous strength, savage in manners, | 
furious in anger, and remorseless in revenge, he nas a strong ruler bj 
Ills own personal strength and u eight, as 11011 as by descent “ETo 
knight under heai en was William’s fear , no man could hend his 
how” William was huntmg iihen the nous came of Haloid’s ac- 
cession. He returned to his palace spcccldcss uith rage For 
Edward had promised to Duke William the succession, — or at least) 
the right first to jircsent Inmsclf for election to the Wise Jlen , andj 
Harold, when ivrecked on the coast of Kormandj, had been forced, as|i 
tie price of his ransom, to suoar upon the hones of a saint to support 1 1 
the claim of the Duke to the throne of England 


5 Preparations for Invasion — ^Dako William lost no time Ho 
sent to Rome for the blessing of the Pope, and Alcvander ii ‘ 
presented him vith a conse- 
crated • banner, and declared 
him the Laufiil claimant Ho had 
to treat avith his quarrelsome 
haroas , to ^end all o rcr France 
f or m en and money , to cut 
doivn trees and build ves^d^ 
and to keep foreign pou ers from 
intermeddling with his designs 
At lost he as rcad^ ^ and he se t 
sail from St Valery ^-sur-Sommo 
on the 2'7th of September 

6 Invasion of Harold Hardrada -^But tno subjugation of 
England vas duo not so much to tho Normans, as to an invasion fiom 
the north which did more than half their work for thei^ Harold 
Hardrada (that is, Stcrn-in- Counsel), king of the Norwegians, had 

1 This was done liy llie Inflnenco of the great Hildebrand, — then only nn nrchdtncon, but afterwriTil* 
rop»o Oregory yiJ t— ■who ^^vr In thin on opportunity of bringing the Cliarch of !■ ngland under Home 
* Uletsed by the Pope 8 qq river Somine near Houlogno 
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been induced by Harold’s own brother Tostig to attack England 
Tostig had been deposed and outlawed for his cruel and tiTunmcal 
government of Northumberland Tho Norwegian host landed on the 
coast of Yorkshire Harold marched day and night along tho Eoman 
road from London to York, and on tho 25th of September he met 
tho enemy at Stamford Bridge He utterly oicrthrow them, and 
Harold Hardrada and Tostig were among tho slain But three days 
after, Wilham of Normandy had landed in Sussex 

7 The Battle of Senlac or Hastings —King Harold held a great 
Ifeast at York m honour of this victory , but, m tho middle of the 
(feast, a thane of Sussex appeared ivith the terrible nows that sixty 
thousand Normans had Landed at Pevensey,' and were laymg waste 
the south coast Harold had now to march back ivith all speed from 
York to Hastmgs, and to send messages to all parts of England for 
men to help him They came m thousands from every county, 
except from the earldoms of Northumberland and Mercia, nhero 
Edwm and Morcar ruled Harold marched his army to withm a 
few miles of Hastmgs, and took up a very strong position on n low 
spur of the Sussex downs This low hill runs mto the siirroundmg 
plam, not far from the httle town now called Battle Harold dug a 
trench round the top of it, placing the dug-out earth next his men , 
and this mound of earth he stuck full of thick 2 iosts or stakes Thus 
a strong stockade or palisade was raised round the plateau on tho top o f 
the hill The N ormans'fook up them position at a place" cfdT^ Telham 

8 October the Fourteenth, 1066 — The task before the Normans 
was to take this hill The archers were to let fly them arrows among 
the Enghsh , the heavy-armed foot were to march up the slope and 
cut down the stockade, and then the Norman horsemen vere to pour 
I m through the gap The Enghsh fought, as always, on foot , the 
t Norman knights on horseback King Harold stood betneen the 
Golden Dragon of Wessex and his own royal standard, with his 
brothers Gyrth and Leofuune on cither hand Duke William rode in 
the centre of his army ^vlth his two half-brothers, Odo and Eobert 
iThe battle was begun by a minstrel-knight called Taillefer,® who 


' About flfloen miles from Unstlngi 

s Tho word means IlterallY at{ fron, that (s ficord mith It appeart In modern the 

proper naipo Te]fer 
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cantered out in front, chanting a var-'^ong, v hirling his sm ord into the 
air, and catching it again bj the heavy hdt. He ivas soon cait doivn, 
and the battle had novr f iirly begun Amid shou ts from the Xormans 

of “t?oi «s aid ' ^ and from the English of ‘”^o(2 Almighty ’ ’ andf 
‘'Holy Cross the Xormin foot and the Zsomian loi’ghts charged up! 
the lull, and tried tgain and again to break dov.m tiie barricade | 
Acain "nd again thev ivere beaten back, tnfh thrusts from jai elms 
end hcaiy blovsfiriiir fhe ttio-handcd battle-avcs of the English 
Harold himself cut dot\n horse and nder at a single Woiv A cry ran 
through the 2sonu< n r'lnks that Duke ‘William ■Has killciL In a 
transport of rage he tore the helmet offlus head, and shouted mat oice 
of thunder, “ I L\ e, I lit e, and by God’s help I trill } et vnn the day ' ” 
JIad vjth anger, he spurred straight at the royal standard, broke his 
H.ay nght through to Harold, and, though unhorsed, stnick doHii with 
his heatyirmce the two brothcas of the King Again the tide off 
battle swat e-d to and fro 

9 Tbe Stratagem of William. — At last Duke William bethought 
hun of a stratagena He ordered his men to turn and flee , and the 
English, thinking that the day was theirs, poured in one imbroken 
stream from their stronghold on the hill, and followed hard after thc{ 
fugitnes Suddenly the Duke gave the signal to face about, the) 
broken line of the English Has easilt cut to pieces, and Hifh one! 
‘‘trong rush the Zsormana made themscltes masters of the central; 
table-land. Tins Has at three o’clock, ^ut the kingdom Has not } et 
won or lost At sn, thc_ _liousc-carls of Harold stood s teadil y and 
'-.tublxinil^ at bay rouij d.thcu * King and his stan^r^ and charge after 
charge_of the 2s orman knights Has beaten-back. The Duke now 
brought up Ills archm^ and ordered them to shoot up inkTtfTe air, 

“ that the arroH s might fall like bolts from heaven.” This ended the 
battle The King fell, pierced through the eye mth a long KormanV 
shaft, and four knights rusbed in and finished him So perished the 1 
last English king of the English, and in this way did Duke William 
■win the battle of Hastm'oi 

O 

Harold H. (loco) lie was He Etcond son of Fa'l Godwin Tlic heir to the 
throne, Eo far as descent could constitute a chum, •was Edgar the Athelmg, a grand 
Bon of Edmund Ironside, whose father liad been recalled from Hungarj bj the Con- 


' In ^ ormis French Dtcu nwt aide / " 
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lessor But Harold liad made Imnself %crj popular by ills conquest of tlio Wclsb, 
and by Ids just dealings ■with Northumbria, 'when ho took this great earldom an ay 
from his onm brother, Tostig, -who had ruled harshly and tyrannlcallj , and gi\en it 
to Morcar The TVitan therefore passed oi er Edgar, who -was a mere boy 

\ 10 The SeiJueL — WiUiam, a few days after, marched through 

Canterbury upon London. The Withn, upon the news of Harold’s 
death, chose Edgar the Atheling, a grandson of Edmund Ironside, as 
the Kmg of England. He was accepted by the two great Earls 
Edwin and Morcar , but a shilful movement of the Duke’s com- 
pelled these men to retreat to their earldoms, and London opened its 
1 gates to William the Conqueror On Cluistmas Day lOGG he receii cd 
[the crown from the hands of the Archbishop Aldrcd, of York, amidst 

! shouts of approval from his English subjects Wdlnm was now King 
of England , but there was no change in law, custom, or constitution 
He tried to learn English, that be might in person admimster justice 
to his subjects , but he found the harsh, guttural tongue — as it then 
was — too difficult and too ungemal for a rough, unlettered soldier of 
forty Three months after the Battle of Senlac, thmking the kmgdom 
and the people m a state of complete tranquiUity, "WiUiain set out for 
his own home, and left England m cLargo of his brother Odo, tho 
i Bishop of Bayeux.^ 

SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF ENGLISH PERIOD IV 
(ESaUAKU U1.DEU FOUElOt. KINOB 1017 1000 ) 


1. Canute king, 1017 

(a) Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 1020 

(b) WiUiam of Normandy bom, 1027 

(c) Canute dies, IO 35 

a Earold and Bardicanute divide England, IO35 

(a) Harold dies IO 40 

(b) Hardicanuto dies, 1042 

3 Edward the Cenfeasor sncceoda 1042 

(a) Godwin banished, IO 51 

(b) William of Normandj visits England, IO 52 

(c) Harold Earl of Wessex, lOJs 

4 Harold king, 1556 

(a) Victory of Stamford Bridge, September, 1066 

(b) Defeat at Senlac, October 14th, lOee 

0 William of Konnaudy king, 1556 


1 A town In ^ormanay ireU kno-en for Uie Bareni tapestry -a series otpietures of the hatUes and 
other events of Duke -Wlinain s Invasion worked In needlework, by hie wife Matilda and her ladlce 
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1 The Land." — The surface of England looks, in this nineteenth 
centurj, hive one great ■well-tended and carefully cultivated garden 
Eut^ a thousand -years ago, it vas something aery ditlorent Itvas 
a Aiild country, vith dense forests, wide moors, vast fens, svamps and 
marshes, and the vaste land vas tlic rule, the cultnated land the 
small and rare evception The roads w ere footpaths or hndle-paths 
and the onlj roads avorthy of the name aaere those that had keen 
constructed hy the Eomans In the ninth centiirj’’, there avero not 
fiae acres in eaery hundred under cultiaation, in the nineteenth, 
eighty in every hundred is cultia ated and j lelds evcellent crops 

CONTRAST 

Nimh Crvrunv NisirmaTu Cri>TUPa 

Waste land, 80 per cent -Waste land, 20 per cent 

Total cultivable area, 5,000,000 ncrc*: Total cultivable area, 25,000,000 acres 

(i) “An enormous amount of the countrj still remained oaergrown vith vild 
forest Tlio whole weald of Kent and Sussex, the great tract of Bclwood in yVesscjc, 
the larger part of 'Wamickshiro, the entire Pcakland, the central ditading rmge 
hetween the two seas from Torkshiro to the Torth, and other wide regions elsewhere, 
averccoicrcd with primeval woodlands The hear still lurked In tho remotest 
thickets packs of wohes still issued forth at night to ravage tho herdsman's folds , 
wild hoars wallowed m the fens or munched acorns under tho oak woods deer ranged 
over all the hcalhj tracts throughout the whole island, and the wild white cattle, 
now confined to Cliillinghain Park, roamed In many spots from north to south 
Hence hunting was the chief jiastimc of the princes and caldormcn when they were not 
engaged in war with one another or with the Welsh Game, hoar llcsli, and venison 
formed an Important portion of diet throughout the whole Enrlj English period, up 
to tho Norman conquest, and long after ' — Gpam Anuts 

(ii) TIio productive area of England In the present centurj amounts to 80 per cent 
of tho whole , of Wales, to CO per cent of Ireland, to 71 per cent , and of EcoUand, to 
only 28 8 per cent 

(iii) Less barloj and oats is now grown Iii Great Britain, and a much greater 
hreadth of land lies lu ponnanont pasture 

2 Enclosures — As land yvas yvon from tho yvastc, and brought 
under cultivation, it was enclosed by a wall, a hedge, or a fence Tlio 
suffixes of names yvbich wo find cvcryyvhorc — such as ton, ham, worth, 
stoke, f61d, burgh, bury — all comey tlio notion of enclosure and 
fencing-m Tiiese enclosures still exist in our countiy , and tho 
contrast of England parcelled out into little fields, iiarks, ciofts, and 
gardens is -very great ■when compared with the surface of France, 
which consists of yvide plains, where there is not a v all or hedge or 
fence to bo seen 
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(i) “England is pre eminently the land of hedges and enclosures On a Msit to 
the Contment almost the first thing the tonnst notices is the ahsenco of the licdge 
rows of EnglanA — Isaac Ta"! non. 

(n) Ton OAe German Zaun) meant ongmall} a hedge, or a pbco surrounded hy a 
hedge In Scotland, the farm steading is still called the toun "In some parts of 
England the nckyard is stiU called the barton— that is, the enclosure for the hear or 
crop which the land hears TVe ha\e ton m Appleton, Workington, Southampior, etc. 

(lu) Ham 13 another form of the word home, we find it in Ham, Kottinghnia, etc- 
(n) Worth means a place icarded or protected It is found In Kenilworth, Tam 
worth, Bosworth, ‘Wandsworth, etc. 

(v) Btoke means a place rfochaded— or surrounded by f'ales, stocks, or jiilcs This 
Euffls is found m Stoke, Basingstoke, etc A softened form is Stour and the form 
etol IS also found, as in Bristol which was former!} Bngstow =thc place of the Indge 
(yi) PoM was a place fenced in by felled trees 

(\ui) Burgh (the southern and western form is bury) comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb leorgan, to hide. Surgh is the Anglian form hury tlie Saxon. 

3 Tenure of Land. — The English people were a nation of j eomen 
dwelling on their oirn land — of franklins or freeholders Kinsmen 
of the same family lived in •villages for mutual support and protec- 
tion, and each viUage was called by the family name — BUlingham 
bemg the home of the Bdhngs, ‘Woolslngham, of the Woolsmgs , 
and so on. The land held by these villages was of two kinds — 
tilled land and pasture The anble land was divided et erj year, so 
that each family might take its turn. The pasture-land was held in 
common for the use of the oven and horses of the village commumtj 
The busmess of the nllage was transacted at the village moot or 
meeting of the heads of famihes, which took place under some great 
tree , and the chief officer of the Tillage, who was always elective — 
as IS to-day the case in Switzerland, was the vUlage-reeve 

(i) PolilAnd was the laud held in common by the nation. Parts of it could be 
gii en to private persons by the King, but only with the consent of the Witan 

(li) Bodand was land held by hoc (book) or charter When a piece of folkland was 
gi\ en to a thane or earl or pnvato person by the King, it became bodand— as the ngbt 
to it was conferred by boc or charter 

4 The Hundred. — A number of Tillages— a arymg from 100 to 120 
—were grouped into one corporate body, which was called a hundred. 
Each household m this body sent up at least one armed man to the 
militia or fyrd of the district — The meetmg of the hundred was 
called the h un d r ed-moot , it met four times a ) ear , all disputes were 
settled m it and all cnnimal cases tried. The chairman of the 
hundred-moot was called the hundred-man or hundred-elder 

(i) •(Vapentako (=taking of weapons for inspection or review by the leader) is the 
equivalent for hundred in the Anglian distncts, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, etc It is a 
Danish name 

(li) The term hundred very soon became the mere name of a division " What was 
race a nnmber la now a name onlj* ** 
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5 The Larger Units — TJie meeting of the -wliolc tribe or small 
nation. \ras called the Folk-moot It -was held t-mco a year, and ivas 
liresidcd over by the King Tins Moot made lavs, decided on var or 
peace, elected or deposed tbcir king, and settled the largei disputes 
betv een nllages or hundreds Every pomt ivas settled by the voice 
or bj the vote of the freeholders, all of vhom could attend tins 
parliament of their nation. — Wlien the smaller kingdoms were sub- 
dued and united mto one larger kingdom, the uieetmg of the free- 
holders of the larger langdom became to a large c\tent representative, 
and therefore onlj the greatest men came together, v ho v ere called 
tlie Wise jMen or Witan. Tlus meeting vas called the Wise Men 
hloot or the 'Witonagemote 

6 The Witenagemote — The Witenagomote, or Parhament of 
Saxon England, vas formed of the nobles and the higher elergj'- , and 
it dealt ivith matters v hich concerned the v hole nation It v as also 
called the Mlcyl Gemot or “Great Moot” It met regularly at 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas , but it might also bo summoned 
at other times for special reasons Its most important light and 
prerogative v as the pov er of electing a king 

Under the WltcnaEcmote, tlic Volk moot might remnin is the nssciiibly nnd chief 
court for the smaller kingdoms 

7 King, Ealdonnen, and Thanes — The King vas the president 
of tlie Folk-moot, the leader of the nation m var , and, vhen ho vas 
a Head-King, v ith under-longs beneath him, ho v as the president of 
the Witenagemote His vofc v as called the Queen , and, m some 
circumstances, the Lady of the people Next to the King came the 
Ealdonnen They v ere the rulers of shires, the leaders in battle of tho 
nuhtary force of their oivn division, and they sat along v ith tho bishop 
and tho sheriff m tho folk-moot They leceived one-third of aU tho 
profits vhicli resulted from fines, rents, and other payments duo m the 
shire — Inferior both in rank and property to the Ealdonnen avcrc tho 
Tkegns (or Thanes), v ho v ere proprietors of at least fii o hides of land 

(i) Cynins(=son of tho Kin) is a word 'tthicli simplj means Son of the Jiaco In 
the earliest times, whon land was held in common, it did not mean King of tho 
country, hnt King or Kinsman {the Kinsman par excellence) of tlio Pcojtle Tlie ro\l\al 
of this feeling in later times is shoivn In such titles as “King of tho Belgians,” 
“Emperor of tho rrench,” “ German Emperor," etc etc 

(il) The King t Thcgn -was superior to tho ordinary territorial tlicgn 

(lii) “When a thegn hccaino possessed of 40 hides of land, ho vas entitled to tho 
wergild and rank of an carl 

8 The People — ^There tvere three classes among the people 
Boris, Ceorls, and Tkeows, or “gentle,” “simple,” and slaves Tlie 
two first of these classes were freemen . the last were serfs There 
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•were four lands of theows those horn in slavery — the horn-slaves , 
those taken captive in •war — ■who were often Britons , those who 
had sold themselves to escape starvation and death , or those who 
had heen sold because they could not pay their debts or the fines they 
had incurred Each freeman had a “man-price” or wer-gUd, a 
certam sum which had to be paid by the murderer either to his 
kmsmen or gild-brethren The theow had no legal rights, and no w er- 
gild as such , but the person who killed him had to make good the 
value of hmi to his master The w ei of a ceorl u as 200 shillings , 
the wer of an ordmary thane, 600, the wer of a Bang’s thane, 
1200 shiUmgs The wer of an ealdorman was double that of a Kmg’s 
thane , while the aver of the Kmg was 7200 shillmgs, or three times 
that of an ealdorman Most freemen hved on their oavn land , but 
a landless freeman became a smith or a carpenter, a fisherman, a 
merchant, or an agncultural labourer 

(i) Eorl meant simply “a Aan of noWo blooA” In the time of Etlielrcd, it was 
spelt and pronounced carl (and confused to somo extent with the Danish jari) It 
superseded the title of ealdorman 

(ii) Wer moans nan and we find It In the genitive case in Cant warn b 5 Tlg=tho 
borough of the men of Kent (Canterbury) 

9 La'W and Justice — Courts of justice were held in the open nir, 
and generally on nsmg ground where aU who attended could hear 
what was said. A man accused of crime could clear himself in one 
of two ways by compurgation, or by ordeaL By the first method, 
the accused brought a number of persons called “ compurgators,” who 
either bore witness to his general good character, or suore to his 
innocence of the particidar crime, or both The number of com- 
purgators varied -with the seriousness of the offence charged, and also 
■with the rank of the accuser and accused. The ordeal was an ordeal by 
fire or hy water By the first, the accused person carried a piece of 
red-hot iron three steps, and then threw it dowm , by tbe second, he 
drew a piece of iron or stone out of a pot of hoilmg water K, after 
the evpiry of seven days, the hand or arm was perfectly well, the 
accused was held to be innocent Mmor offences were pumshed by 
fines , graver offences, by outlawry 

(0 An outlaw was said to “bear a wolfs liead,’ and could therefore bo lawfully 
slain, like a wolf, by any one who mot Mm 

(11) Tnal by ordeal was abolished in the end of the twelfth century 

10 Houses, Food, etc — ^In the earhest tunes, a Saxon house was 
a mud-hut, thatched with straw or tuags, wath a hole m the roof to 
let out the smoke, and holes m the walls to let m the hght Later, 
Saxon or English houses were built of timber, and were either 
thatched or tded. The two cluef rooms were the hall and bower 
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The hall as tlic general living and eating room , the hoiver iias tlie 
room for the women and children The v hole family, masters as v eU 
as servants, dined together at noon at one long hall table , and, as 
distinctions of rank increased, a kind of trench v as cut in the oak- 
tahle, which \\ as filled with salt, and the servants had to sit “ below 
the s lit ’ The meat was handed round on spits , and each person 
cut ofl as much as he wanted Wooden buckets filled ivutli ale or 
Mith mead stood on a side-table, and the drinking-horns or cups 
were filled at those — Tiie funiitiire vas of the simjilest Tables on 
trestles, long benches, largo chests n itli rude carvings for clothes, one 
or tvo bedsteads (for the sen ants slept on the floor or in the out- 
houses), and a high-backed chair for the master of the house made up 
the whole 

(i) In liouscs Imilt or 00(1 tlio drangliU ivcro often %cry IjiJ King Alfred, vlic 
cmploj ed candles to measure Ids time, lind lanterns undo for tlicra, so tliat tlie draughts 
might not mate them 'burn too rapidlj 

(ii) The avord fimllj- (/nm{Iia=thc whole hodj of famuU or sonants), in Sa\on, ns 
in old Roman times, included the servants of the house ns avcll ns the chddron 

(di) Tlie Honvcgians have still one large family chest, caned and painted, in which 
the most \nluablo linen and family property are hept 


IL Language — Tlie Savon, Anglo-Sa\on, or Oldest Enghbli 
language vas a highly inflected speech, much like vhat Gennan is 
nowadays Its nouns and adjectnes had four cases , the verbs were 
1 ery variously irtflectcd, and the grammar w as highly elihorate and 
difficult On the other hand, the ^ocahlllary was very puro , and e\- 
cept m matters relating to tho Churth, there was no admixtuio of any 
foreign element The follow mg is a short specimen, w itli a translation 


The OincsT E oribii on Ahovo Saion 

Ohthcro saedo his Idafordo, A'lfredo 
cj nlnge, ))act iio caln Northmonna north 
most hndc Ho cwnoth t^act lie hude on 
]>acra lando norlhncaidum nith ])a 
Wcstrsac 


lIocrnN Evausii 

Olitlicro said (to) his lord, Alfred (tho) 
Ring, that ho of all northmen northniost 
abode Ho quoth that ho abode on tho 
land (tint lies) northwanls over against 
tho Western Sea 


(i) niaforde and cyntnge arc both In tlio dative case 

(il) The letter ]> is called "the thorn," and ropresonts the th in that Tlio letter 5 
(an aspirated d) represents the th in thin 

(iii) Fatra Northmonna is in tho genitive (or possessive) plural Compare Wilena 
tho genitive of Witan 

(Iv) Cnatth Is a form of tho more modem quoth, 'which wo also And In 'bequeath 

(\) Tharm is the dative ease of )’aot (that) 

(vi) Northuieardwn Is tlie dative plural Tho same plural ending is found In whilom, 
seldom 


(vil) TFtdi— over against or against Wo have tlio same meaning In ioiilisiand=to 
stand, against. 
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12 Idterature — The oldest litentiire m every natioa is always 
poetry And so it is with our forefathers the Saxons The oldest 
piece of literature m English is the epic poem called the Beowult; which, 
however, is said to have heen. brought from the Continent One of 
the very oldest English poems m existence is the Ballad of Bnman- 
hurgh, which was made on the great victory gamed on that field hy 
Athelstan m the year 937 The most strilang feature m aU Saxon 
poetry v as the kmd of rhyme they used. It was not the end-rhyme 
which we now employ — “the 3 ingliiig sound of like endmgs,” as 
hlilton called it — hut a head-rliyme, which consisted m the corre- 
spondence of the imtial letters of the rhynimg words That is, they 
rhymed at the hegmnmg, and not at the end. This kind of rhjmie 
IS called alliteration, and the hahit^ begun in the vcrj earliest 
centuries, has so clung to our English poetry that irriters like Milton, 
Tennyson,^ and Browmng employ the device ivithout bemg at all 
conscious of it The foUowmg are a few hues — m modem English— 
from the Ballad of Brunanburgh — 

AthelsUn King, lord ot Earls 

Bestower of Bracelets and his Brother eke, 

Edmund the Ethclmg honour eternal 

Won in the alanghter with edge of the sword 
B r Brnnanhorj The Backlers they cla\ e 

Hewed the Belmets with Baminered steel - 

Later on, prose was written. Baeda (“the Ycnerahlo Bede”) 
translated mto English the Gospel of St John , and Kmg Alfred 
himself turned into the mother-tongue a number of T. ai,m books, 
among them Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History ” But tbe chief monument 
of tbe pure Anglo-Saxon bterature is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
This Chfomcle was begun, it is said, by Alfred, was avritten m 
English by Englishmen , and it is “ the oldest history of any Teutomc 
race in its own language ” 

(i) The Anglo-Bason Chronlde, hegnn in the reign of Alfred, continued till the 
reign of Stephen, and “brealm off abruptly m the year IIM -with an unfinished 
sentence. 

(li) There are several mannsenpt versions of the Chronicle, belonging to different 
abbeys " 

1 The following Is a good example from Tennyson « Day Dream — . 

And o cr them many a allding star. 

And many a merry wind was home 
And streamed thwach many a go jen itn p. 

The twilight melted into mom, 

* From Grant AHen a Anglo-Saaon Britain p 2G1. 
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William longjword. 
Blchant the Foarleu. 


Btchard the Qeod. 
tl026 


Emma. 

(iVar 1 Ethelred tlio ITnready 
2 Canute the JUghty ) 


Ricliard 


■WiLLiAsr lar Co^QUEROR 
(ifor Matilda, 

daughter of Baldn In, Count 
of Flanders) 


Robert the hlagnldcent = Harlotta 
(also called Le DiaMe) (nho married again 
I Herlwui). 


Odo Robert 

(Bishop of Bayeux) (Earl of Mortatn) 


CHAPTER I 


WILLIAj\r THE FIRST 

4 Born 1027 Seircd the throne (-it tlic ngc of 3 ^) in lOGG 
Died 1087 Reigned 21 ycar=! 

WiiiiAM, DukF OF Xo^MA^D\, and First of rnglauil, nns tlio Illegitl 
mate son cfBolicrt ttie Jlngiiincciit, DiilvC orNorimndj andJTalnc His 
motlierwoslliodangblcrofatannerof Falaisc 'WJien lie vas aliout flc\cn 
jears old, his father made up his mind to go on pilgrimage, and ashed 
the Nonnan Barons to accept his son as heir to the duchj The Barons 
did homage to the child A jear afterwards, Biiho Bobert died, and 
the ho> s life was one long struggle At the age of hftcen, ho was strong 
enough to insist that the “Truco of God" should bo observed in Xor- 
mandy He married, in 1053, ^fatllda, daughter of Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, and a descendant of Alfred the Grest. 

OONTB5IPOBABY SOVEBEIG^S 

ScoTUSD Malcolm in Fuancf Philip i Porn QniAionv vii (Ilildebmnd) 

1 William the Conctueror. — On his return from Nonnandj, 
the new King found much of the country in a state of ret olt against 
the tyranny of Ins half-hrothcr Odo and Fitzoshem , and ho had now 
to enter upon a long campaign, and to fight a senes of battles 
SwejTi, king of the Danes, had been for two jears making ready to| 
attack England , Edgar the Athehng joined him , the men of Devon ^ 
and the West lose in arms, and all along the Welsh bolder there | 
were trouble and risings AWien William vas hunting m the Foiest 1 
of Dean (in Gloucestershire), ho received the news that three thousand ; 
Normans, vho formed the garrison of York, had been slaughtered to,' 
a man , and ho sw ore “ by the splendour of God that ho n ould 
e\act vengeance sivtjdold for every one of them Ho marched noi th^ 

1 Per *pieridorem Pei— the usuaI oalh of WllllHin 
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with his army, and harried the Vale of Vork wliich lies hetween the 
” ~ Humber and the Tjme, and is the most fertile part of the 

lUSuS Oi y f 

tho norta Horth of England, with iire and sir ord Before opening his 
campaign, however, he had bought off by a heavy bribe the 
liostdity of the Banish fleet And so, his hands being free, ^ set 
to work and made a jclean sweep of everything — lives, house s, cattle , 
harvest, and all implements of husbandry , and nothing bu t a desert 
remamed behind the tread of the devastating Norman ^ That winter, 
more than a hundred thousand people died m the fields of cold and 
hunger The ground lay waste for nine j ears , and half a century 
later, riuned towns and desolate fields recalled to men’s minds the 
steps of the “ stark” conqueror Wilham Many persons died of star- 
vation , others “ bowed their necks for bread” — that is, sold them- 
selves as slaves "Willm^now struck to the wes^nd took C hester , 
and mth the fall of Chester the best hopes of the Enghsh lay dead 
It IS true that Morcar joined Hereward, and that round Hereward a 
number of fugitives and outlaws gathered, and Irndt a woo den fort , 
uhich they called “ the Camp of Eefug^” in the Isle of Ely , but the 
' lang drove a ca useway of stones, trees, andjudes, tavo mil es long , into 
the fens, aM completely rooted out this li^ res is tance Earl 
|Edum, who had headed 'the* rebellion m the North, was kdled in 
1 battle , Earl IMorcar lay m pnson , Earl Waltheof was taken mto 
|faioiir, but afterwards beheaded on a charge of treason, and the 
j Athelmg Edgar, after a visit to Scotland, settled quietly down as an 
I ordinary noble, at the court of the Conqueror 


(i) WilUiun Ima, as a prccantion, taien with him to H’ormandy the natural 
leaden of the English, Edgar the Atheling Edwla, Morcar, Waltheof, and SUgand 

(ii) "The omission of the Northern Counties from the Domesdaj Survej throws a 
gnm light on the completeness of the Conquest “ Wniiam i is called Congyiesior, 
hecauso he acquired England, not hecanse he suhdned it. — Spelmai, 

i (ilO It must not he forgotten that William regarded himself, not as a Conqueror, 
hut ns the duly elected King of the English. Even the word " Conqueror, meant 
really Acquirer Jfr Freeman says "To conquer means to purchase, and to 
purchase In law means to gefcproperty by any other means than hy regular descent.’ 

(It) Kingsley s novel Hereward the Wake (—the Watchful) gives a brilliant account 
of tlio state of England at this period. 

i 

^2 Fetidabsm — these cimpaigns the hnd of England fell into 
the hands of HViHiam , and most of this land he took from its 
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English, oivnersj and gave, in larger or in smaller portions, to his 
Norman foUo'vrers But this land -was held by them only on 
a feudal tenure, that is, on condition that the holders vould fight 
for the Kmg, ivould he “his men,” and yield hun hnight-service 
m ivar On receiving a grant of land, the tenant, having stripped 
himself of his arms and armour, knelt down, jomed his hands, placed 
them within the hands of his lord the Kmg, and said, “I am your 
man for life and hmb and earthly regard , and I wdl he faithful and 
loyal to you through life and in death, so God help me ” Then the 
TTing kissed him , and this kiss was a sign that the land or “fief” 
became his and his heirs’ for ever feus we may consider that 
England had been turned into one vast military capip , and sixty 
thousand kmghts and many more common soldiers, aU holdmg then 
land directly from the King, were at his call and order every day of 
their hve.^ But he retamed the local courts of the shire and of the 
hundred, and mamtamed the old lavs and organisation framed and 
upheld by the Godwins, in the time of Edward the Confessor 


3, The three Enemies of William — Wilham the Congueror had, 
through the greater part of his life, to defend himself and to mam- 
tam his power against three sets of enemies There were, first of all, 
the native English, who kept up their struggle till 1071 , then, the 
greedy and dissatisfied Korman Barons, who would gladly have made 
themselves mdependent powers in the island , and, lastly, his own 
sons, who jomed with his enemies m France to malce war against him | 

(0 "William was lawful Kiiig of the English, os far as outward ceremonies could 
raake lum so But he knew well how far ho ivns from having won real kinglv 
authonty over the whole kingdom Hardly a third part of the land was In his obedi 
ence " — FpnE5rA\ 

v/oO Bohert Curthose liad asl cd his father for the duchies of Normandy and Maine , 
hut the Bake replied “Don’t think I sliall take off my clothes before I go to bed. 

On this, Bohert, with the help of Philip and some dissatisfied Norman barons, took 
np arms At Gerberol (1079), he wounded his father, not 1 nowing -nho he was 
When he heard his fathers aoice, he dismounted and begged his forgiveness Hs 
afterwards came to England, and built Newcastie- 

4 How William mamtamed his Power — Willi -im thought out i 
two excellent plans by which to retam all the power of the realm m | 
his own hands, and to prevent any haron making himself independent I 
of the Crown. The first wxs to make every landowner pay homage top' I 

E 
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Willnm liiniselfj and to liold his hnd directly bom. hun, and thus 
to he his vassal, and a tenant-m chief The second v as not to 
: jallow any man to hold a large quantity of land together If ho ga^ e 
'iany haron a great deal of land, ho gave it hun in many different 
’/counties, so that he should never ho ahlo to form ono great concen- 
ijtrated power Another purpose of his vas to have all the lav -courts 
j^n the coimtry dependent on the Crown Thus, arith all the land in 
his oivn hands, and inth all the administration of lav in his own 
po-ner,—inth the lands to hold and the law to gii e, it is plain that 
the whole power of the country was gathered up and concentred 
withm himself This, of cou rse, was the opposde^^£^the_Qld 
Savon custom , hut it was the feudal system carried to its logical 
levtreme The Englishman, in Savon tunes, held his owm land as his 
sown right, chose his own aldermen, and the aldermen chose the kmg 
Thus the Savon custom grew and w orhed from helow upwards , the 
new Norman custom worked from ahoi e downwards , and the Kmg 
was all m aU, while the landowner was only something as he held 
jfrom the King In the j ear 1086, lYilham summoned all the Norman 
jjeetingat Enghsh Landholders to meet hun at Sahshur^ , and 
soiuhary there called upon them to do homage to hmiself Thus 
1 if any one of these men came to fight against Y'llham, it 

Was an act of high treason, and his life and lands w ere forfeited. 


(i) In >onnanily, the Sornians only took an oath to their Duke, and not to the 
King or France Dut, thongh WiUiam himself had sworn lionnge to the King of 
France for some of his lands, ho could lead his J.ormnn harons and knights against 
the French Kmg, and these Iiormans were not guilty of treason, as they had sworn 
only to their own Duke 


(ii) WlUiam s half brotlier, Robert of Mortain, held T03 manors , hut ho lield them 
la twenty different counties 

^(iii) To keep the administration of the law in ins own hands, he goiemed the 
'counties hy his own sheriffs, whom he could appoint and wliom lie could dismiss 
1 Ho also corapelicd the ultimate appeal in all cases to he made to tlie King s Court 
I He made only four great earldoms Cbeiter Ehropshlrs Dorhain, and Eent, The first 
two were made to keep down the Welsh, Durham to heat hack the Scots and 
Kent, against invaders from the Conlment The earls of these earldoms had royal 
rights and could appomt their own shenffs hut WUliam took care to give the 
earldoms of Durham and Kent to bishops, who could not marry and found families 
The Karl of Kent was Odo, W illiam s half brotlier 

I (iv) W ilham seized also on the foisiaod (common land of the Enghsh people), as well 
fas on the estates of those who had fonght against him or had been kiUed in battle. 
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Tho wliolo of Kent, rcarlj- nil Biine^ and Sn£';ex, rnd much land Jn the other fhires. 
jossed into lliL po's^sslon of >orn)nns 

(v) ■Willrni nl'io hJilt castlca in thr large toim*, and at points where highroads^ 
crossed each other The Tower of London, the c-astles at Tlastliigs, Konvich, 
Canterhurr, Rochester, IVindSor, and other places, were all built b> him. Robert 
Curtho c, his eldest ron, bailt the fortress on tlie Tj-no call* d irtKcartle 

(li) In all these waps, and bj these ineons, he nindo the Croni po\ crfiil , and this 
was the best wip to wale Fngland a tmlted hingdom "On that daj, savs Mr, 
Precnan, “England became for cter a llngdoni, one, end indivisible, a\htcli since* 
thatdsy no man has dreamed of parting nstindcr " 


5 Lanfranc and the Church — ^Anotlicr part of 'WjUiarn’s policy 

tvas to Inre tho Clnirch of England on hi*; side Vr ith this t lew, lie 

deposed Stigand the Paxon Archhishop of Canterlnirj, and put his 

own personal friend Lanfranc in Ins place He also lantrAac 

appointed Norman bi=hop3 and ahhois -wlienever t.icancies Anitiihop 

1 ^ 1 t 1 CinUr 

occurred, and the Norman PLohops were much Letter tnrp 
educated men than the English Li'^liops The Pope at this 1070. 
time was the great Hildebrand — Gregorj* mi , and lie and 'William 
Mere ccrLainly the Imo greatest and most potterful men in Europe 
But "William Mould not hUom' Pope Gregory too much poMcr over 
the Church in England He ordered that no letters should he 
received hj a hi«hop or abbot from tlic Pope vuthout his consent, 
and that no one should he excommunicated hj tho Pope, Mithout In? 
permission having been prcvnouslj asked and given Lanfranc Mas 
full of 7eal for his Church, and inspired otliers m ith tho same 7cal 
Under lus rtilc, many ncM monasteries vierc built, and ncM and 
beautiful churches rose in all parts of tho kingdom 

vj (i) L&nlrsce (1005 S9) rag an Italian, a native of Pavia lie was first ft fitudcnl of 
law , be then became s jnonl in Ilia Abbej of lice, and rose to be its prior ITc 
opposcl M illiam's marriage vdtli bis cousin and wras banished from Kon 7 )and> His 
frirnds llin monVs lent bim a Borrj bad to ndc away on, and, ns bo wns slowlj 
departing be jnrt tbe Pule and ail Ids train “If, Bubo,” bo said, " I bad bad a 
comelier steed, I sbould liavc been out of jour way hours ago I” Tho Duke laughed 
and iKigged him to return with him It ras be who ndvIscdMlliiam before Invading 
England, to oiitnin the sanction and support of Cliriitendom and tlio Pope , and 
William never forgot bis obligation to him Ho rebuilt Canterburj Cathedral, which 
bad been dcslrojed by fire 

^| (fi) Tlic finest borman church In England is Durham Cathadral 

(lii) Lanfranc advised Willlain to allow tliO Cliurcli to have separate Courts of its 
own, and not to send the clergy to plead at a Laj Court 
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(iv) “Tho name of Englishman n-ns turned into a rci>roacli Lone of tlmt mco for 
a hundred 1 cars ncro raised to nnj dignity In tho State or In the Church Their Ian- 
gnago and tho characters in which It was written were rejected ns barbaroiiB , in ntl 
schools children were taught Trench, and tho laws ncro administered in no other 
tongue In tnentj years from the accession of William almost tho whole of tho soil 
of England had been dirided among foreigners ’ — Tnirnus 


6 WiUiam’s Peace. — Though "WiUinm stJl Imd enemies abroad, 
during the last ele\on years of lus reign there -nas finn and settled 
peace tlvrough all Ins realm of England It is true that he laid licai'y 
I ta'ves on the people , he rci n cd tho old tax of tho Dancgold, and 
made it three times as heavy as it had ever been before Ins reign 
But the country was so well niled tlmt a man might trai el in safety 
from one end of it to the other “ inth his bosom full of gold ” , and 
not only property but life and hmb also were perfectlj safe He 
had also grown so strong abroad that he held not only Hormandj, 
\but Brittany and Maine , and lie nas not only King of England, but 
’Overlord of Scotland and lYnles 


\f 0) Wilimm s most tynvnnical and unjust act was to lay waste about PO.OOO acres 
of land In Hants to form tlio Kew Forert and to male a law that any man uho hilled 
a deer should have his cjos put out. It is worth noticing that his second son Richard 
and his third son William were hilled In this Forest, and a grandson as well 

(li) "Starh he was, ' says tho Anglo Saion Chronicle "to men uho withstood 
him , so harsh and cruel he was that none « ithstood his ivill Earls that did aught 
against his bidding he cast into bonds Bishops ho stnppcd of their bishoprics , 
abbots of their abbacies Ho spared not his oivn brotlier (Odo), first ho was in tho 
land, bnt the hlng cast him into bondage ' 


(lii) ** Ho was l ord of tlic land as nohinghad liccn beforo him , and ho enjoyed not 
only an the income of his predecessors, but in addition all the dues which enmo to 
him as feudal soieroigu Ho was thus perhaps the strongest and most ahsolnto 
I monarch that has ever sat upon tho English throne ‘ 


•^7 Domesday Book, 1086 — ^Every piece of land, to wboinsoever 
belonging, had to piy to the Crown certain dues or “ customs ” 
In order that not even tho smallest piece of land should escape, 
Wilham, at a meeting of the Witan hold at Gloucester m 1085, issued 
a royal commission to inq^uire into the size and value of every hold 
mg, however small , and the two volumes in which tins valuation is 
uomeiday gUGu are Called the Domesday^ SooL This royal com- 
mission enrolled in every district a jury, which consisted 
of the sheriff (or reeve of the shire), the lord of the manor, 

V « i> tho noun ftum dfem A fudso wm oaUed la 

Old EnflljliB Stmprtn- a tlUeitm U!fd In the Mo of Man ' 
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tlie parish, pnest, the reeve of the hundred, and six villems^ out 
of every hamlet, who had to declare on oath the size and value of 
each piece of land, the service due hy its owners, and the number 
of its inhabitants Thus was written this famous book, which for 
several centimes served both as a register of lands for taxation, andjj 
as a muster-roll for the army of the country.^ 


(i) Commissioners called before tliem the reeve, the pansb pnest, and si\ viUeins 
from each townsliip, who stated the amount of arable, pasture, and wood land in the 
townsliip, to whom each part belonged, what its value was, how many landholders, 
cottars, and slaves there were, what mills there were, what iishencs, etc etc “ So 
narrowly did he make them seek ont all this, that there was_not a single liyde or jard 
of land, nor one ox, nor one cow, nor one swnne, left out, that was not set down iii 
his rolls ” 

PO The grades of landed proprietors in the time of 'William I were as follow s — j 

(i) About COO persons and corporations holding land immediately from tlioj 

King (tenants in capite) | 

(ii) About 7870 sub-tenants or under vassals, who hold of tlicirsnpcnorlord^ 

on condition of military service | 

(iii) The rest were freemen, burghers, villeins, cottagers, labourers, etc i 

8 Death of William — In 1087 William w as livmg m Noimandy 
A joke of France about the figure of the Kmg, w'ho had grown 
enormously stout, excited him to fury, and he prepared to make wai 
upon his foe He at once laid waste the border-land between the 
French kingdom and Normandy, and burned the town of Mantes to 
the ground. As he was ndmg through the town, his horse, steppmg 
on some hot emders, began to plunge violently, and threw Wilbam 
with great force against the high p omm el of his saddle He sustained 
a severe mtemal injury, was carried to Rouen, and lingered there m 
pam for many w eeks His heart was softened a little before he died , 
he released Earl Morcar and even his half-brother Bishop Odo To 
his eldest son, Robert Curthose, he left his birthright, Normandy , 
to Wilham, his most dutiful son, he gave his splendid conquest of 
England, and, presentmg him •with his xmg, advised him to hasten 
across the Channel , to Henry, 5000 lbs of silver, which the young 
prmce took care to see carefully weighed before desertmg his father 
m his last illness and his utmost need And then the great duke 
and all-powerful king died without a friend or kinsman near liis bed, 

1 The Xonnan name for »cr/r or elnves 

2 The second Domesdaf Book called for Vy Lord Hampton was published In 1876. 
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on the 9th of September 1087 He was hitried at Caen— a small 
cathedral city in Normandy 

As 'Williams corpse nas alxint to bo lowered into its Bravo at Caen, a man 
named AsselmFitz Arthur stepped forth and forbade thebnnal "This land belonged 
to my father and It was taken by force from him by this duke. In God s name, I 
forbid this bunal 1' These statements were proved to be true , and a promise was 
mado that the full price should be paid The funeral then went on 

' 9, William’s Character and Government — A -writer in the 
I Saxon Chronicle says that he -was -wise and rich, imld to good men, 

^ but terrible and “ stark to men that withstood his will , all men were 
[obhged to he obedient, and to follow his ■will, if they would have 
w ' lands or eren life ” But this unbendmg sternness made him all the 
better kmg, and his rule aU the better for the country He was 
cruel in some respects, but his government gave peace to the people 
Even Enghshmen, who detested the yoke of foreigners, talked of 
“ tho good peace he made m the hud, so that a man might walk from 
end to end with his bosom full of gold ” B ut he •permitted nothin g 
to interrupt his personal pleasures He was madly fon d of huntmg , 
and ho destroyed churches and hamlets, cottages and homesteads, and 
cleared the country side hare of famibes and human hemgs, to make 
the Nen Forest^ He, who was so far m front of his time as to 
abolish capital punishment and the slave-trade in England, ordamed 
that a man who slew a deer should have his eyes put out As.he 
grew older, he grew avaricious , and it is even said that, with all his 
strong sense of justice, he Hint his eyes to oppression by his officers 
iHie gamed money by it He 'Eeaped'together large sums of mo^ 

^ at the old cai^tal of England, and these sums were called the Hoard 
of 'Winclieater He encouraged commerce and mdustry hy per 
inittmg tho Elemings and Jews, who followed him from over sea, to 
i^tlejn the large toivns under his immediate protection , and m this 
purely accidSitarwi^rhe laid the foundation of the future commercial 
greatness of this commercml country 

Tlio Engllsli Feudal Sjstera bad five legal qualities 

(i) The HeredlUbintr of tho grant of land, provided the heir was a man 
capable of fighting, or prov ided the heiress married such n man 

I The worf/en-jf Com rot necrMarilj- jnc»n vood bat only nnsle and wild ground It comes from 
UclAtln woiC/erl»l— onboWoon) and a/orerta meant apiece of land taken ou«i/thojoriaaictlon 
of common law and pntrndir the Immediate charge of tho xing himielt (Large tnaaiea of treei would 

heqalteoutofFlaeelnadeerforeat.} 
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(ii) Tlic Relief, or handing o\er a certain quantity of weapons and armour 
when the laud avas handed to another person Tliis avas Onallj com- 
muted into 100 shillings ns knight s fee 
(lii) Tliorendal Wardthlp, which enabled the King to tal e hack the estate if 
Oio heir avas a minor, and to enjoy the profits of the estate until the 
heir avas twentj -one Tlio King might further give the heir or lieircss 
in marriage to whomsoever ho chose 

(h ) Aide Tlicso were paid hj the holder of land (a) for his Superior, when he 
had been taken prisoner — to ransom him , (b) to his Superior, when his 
eldest daughter avas married , (c) and wlicn his eldest son was made a 
knight. 

(\ ) Tlie EKieat or Forfeltiire of tho Fief The land was forfeited to the King(a) if 
tlio holder died without heirs, or(b) had committed "felonj " — Gneist 

10. Great Men — The most pronunent persomges in tho reign 
of William w ere Odo of Bayeux, William Fitz Osborn, and Lan- 
franc on the ifomian side , Edgar tlie Atholing, Earl Edwin, Earl 
Morcar, Earl Waltheof, and Stigand on the English side Of 
these, Lanfranc was hy far the ablest man, and did more for the 
Church and State of England than any other administrator 

11 Social Pacts — From the hegmmng of William’s reign there! 
stood opposite to each othei in England two peoples — tho Nonnans 
and the English The Normans were soldiem, accustomed to fightj 
.and to rule, hut not to till the groimd, and they spoke Norman-i 
French , the English were, most of them, farmeis and labourers, nnd| 
they sjioke English Tho problem for future times w.as on w'hat 
terms these two peoples wore to live together, and liow they wore to 
amalgamate — ^IVilham’s rule was felt everywhere It was felt oven m 
so small a regulation as the curfew -hell But England received from! 
the Norman not only new laws and almost a new constitution, it 
received also new arts, new modes of expression, and higher amis in^ 
literature To the Norman, England owed also tho Norman-French 
clement in the English Language — an clement full of coloui , vnvacity, 
spirit, and kfe “To Normandj,” says a histoiian, “we owe tho 
builder, the Icnight, the schoolman, and tho statosninn ” 

(i) England prcicntcd tlio singular spcclaolo of n iintivo population with a 
foreign sovereign, a foreign liicrarcliy, and a foreign nobility Tlio King was a 
Korman, tho bishops and principal abbots v\cro Normans , and, after tho death of 
■Waltheof, every carl and cry poivcrful vassal of tho Crou n was a Norman ’’ 

(ii) Tlio Normans,” says Creasj, "had acqulrod tho langiiago, tho arts, and tho 
civnlisation of tho Romanized Ganls and tho Romanized Franks” “Tlio polito 
luxury of tho Norman,” says Macaulay, ''presented a striking contrast to tho 
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conrse A oracity and drunXcnncss of Saxon and Danish neighbours He loved to 
display Ids magniDcdaco not in piles of food and hogsheads of strong drink, bnt in 
largo and stately edifices, rich armour, gallant horses, choice falcons, ueU ordered 
tournaments, and banquets delicate rather than abundant " 

A (id) The Curfew bell avas a mere police order to dimmish the chances of fires 
Host of the houses of the time avere built of avood and covered avith thatch — avhidi 
became a cry dry , and this police laav lasted in England till the sixteenth century 
El en noiv the curfew bell is rung at eight o’clock in many parishes 

I (iv) The Cinque Ports aiero five harbours, strongly fortified by the Conqueror, to 
f protect tlio island against invasion They aicre Dover, Haatinga Eomney, Hythe, and 
Sandwich To these 'WlnchUsea and Eye aiero afteniards added 'Wincliilsea is now 
inland , the sea has receded for sei eral miles 

J (i) The Channel Mandi became practically annexed to England by the Nonnan 
iConquest 


SHORT OnRONOLOCY AhD SUMMARY OF WILLIAH I 's REIGN 


1060 December 25 'William is croimcd 
in 'Westminster Abbey 

1067 MUUam al«!t« Normandy ItiTloE 
Odo and aviiljaui Fitrosbeniin ckatve 
ofDnsland 

1068 'William takes Exeter and puts 

down the rising in the Weit 
Tills completes tlio subjugation 
of Weasex 

1069 William fakes Tori, and ymts doiin 

tlio rising in the North, 

1070 SUgand It JepaseJ and Lanfranc 
made Aichblahop of Canteilnirx 

1071. llising of Earls Edwin nnd blorcar 
Ediiin killed Jforcar joins 
Hereivsrd This is the last 
English struggle for independ 
cnee. 


1072 IVlUiam Invades Scotland nnd oxncls 
homage from Malcolm 

1073 'WlllJom conquers Maine with an 
English army 

1078 Eobert William a son, lebela and 
nearly kllla his father at Gerberok 
Eobert sabmlts 

1054. 'William renews the tax of Dancgold 
(a'bolishcd by Eduard the Con 
lessor) , and raises it to Cs per 
hide of land instead of 2a 

108 B Biiney of England ordered at the 
Council of Gloncestcr 

1086 Survey completed and registered 

in tiic Domesday EooE. 

1087 'William makes unt on Plillip King 

of France Dies of internal 
wound rcceited at Mantes. 


IlIPORTAM CONTEJn'ORAR\ EVE'VTS 

1070 MalcolmCanniorc(=Blghcad)marrica 1076 The Turks take Palestine 
jrargarctiSlslerofEdgarAtiiclIng 

1073 midabrand becomes Pope under the 1037 Ifoorlsh Empire in Spain, 
title of OrtsoTT Tn. (to 30SB)L 
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GENE^ULOGiau:. T^UBLE OF IQNGS OF 

engl^\:nd 


WILLIAM I = Jlnlildn 

I 


I 


Kobort Kldinnl AViU-l^M II llrMii I =Matn<la of Scotliuitl Vclcla=i3tcphpn 


Cnrtlioso 
Lube of 
Normaud' 


..liter of 
Makoli'ii Caiimore 
amlMarjpirot). 


(Oount 

ofBlois). 


Stj-i jus 


Willnm 

(drouTicd llIO). 


I 


SIatil(Ia=Gcon'n,j (Count of Aiijou) 
nrsu\ II 


(i) Stcjilicu was the iieplitu of IIcnr\ i aud graadsou of tlie Couqncror in tlio 
fcinnlollne 

(11) fcteplun tsna tlie second cousin of llcnrj ji 

(ill) HenrrH., being llio son of tlio Count of Anjou, uas tlio first of tlio Angevin line 

(1\) liargaret vas the dauglitcr of tlio Saxon rrlnco "rduard llio Outlan ", and 
thus in IIcuT} II ucro tinilcd tlio tuo lines — tlio Anglo Saxon and tbe Anglo N'onnnu 




CHAPTER II 


WILLIAM THE SECOND 

Bom 1057 Succeeded (at tlio ago of 30) lu 1087 Died 1100 
Reigned 13 yeirs 

WiLt-iAM Euros ivas the third, but second survn Ing, sou of ^nillsm 
tho Coniiucror His eldest son 1(83 Eobert Ctirthoso, so called from Ids 
short legs, his second son, BIchard, was hilled in tho J<on Forest 
WiUiam Eufus was nc\cr married He was called Fiifui, or Bed, from 
his flerj corarlexlon and blood shot cj cs 

CONTBSIPOEAEV SOVEREIGNS 

dcoTLASD JlALCoiM III ^nA^c^ Pniur 31 (tho 0\crlord of Eobert) 
Eobeiit, Duhe of Nonnandy 

f 1 William n, 1087-1100— WiUiam Eufus was, of all tho 
Conqueror’s sons, most like his father m appearance and m charac- 
ter His father, before his death, had amtten a Icttei to Lanfranc, 
j begging bim to use his influence anth tho English Witan to hare 
1 Eufus elected king, and, according! j, Eanfranc’s advice prevailed, 
ij and he was elected Kmg of England and crotvned on the 2Gth of 
j September 1087 The Nonnan Barons, headed hy Odo, saw that if 
' the easy- gomg Eo bert w ere to succeed to the Crown, they avould have 
' a much better chance of feudal independence, and they therefore took 
up arms against William But William hid a finu friend 

^ Rebellion ° 

I of Honaan in Lanfrauc , the English were on his side, for he promised 
I loss’ government, the repeal of tho forest laws, and 

\ * tho reduction of taxes , they were against the Norman 

nobles, from whom they had suffered much and many thmgS , and 
Wulfstan, tho Bishop of Worcester, and at this time the only English 
, bishop in the country, ranged himself on William’s side Odo and his 
^ friends were driven into the castle of Eochester This tliey were at 
last obliged to surrender and so terribly bad the Englishmen of Kent 
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suffered from the tyranny of Odo when he was earl of that county, 
that they crowded round him as he marched out, mth loud shouts 
of “ GaUor\ s and the cord for the traitor bishop I A'Tialter for the 
bishop I ” “ At the sound of these imprecations,” says Thierry, “ the 
pncst who had blessed the Norman army at the Battle of Hastmgs left 
England never to return” This defeat of Odo and the Norman 
Barons checked their power, prevented theu: strengthening themselves 
by huildmg high castles, and thus indirectly encouraged the growth 
of toAvns and the prosperity of agriculture by makmg peace m the 
land. So long as Laniranc hi ed, Wilham followed the policy of his | 
father, and used the powers of the native English against the ambition | 
of the barons Agamst Wales, he built a hne of fortresses on the I 
Cheshire border and m the Severn valley These were placed m the ‘ 
care of the Lords of the hlarches (or “ Lords Marchers ”) 

(i) Robert Curthoso had Nonnandj , Wlllmm Rnfus, England This arrangement 
■was m harmony ivith the ideas of the time, by iihich hereditary possessions vent to 
the eldest son, and acquired property to the younger But, ei en at this time William 
the Conqueror could not ‘‘leaie’ England to Ids second son by 'will 

(li) The rebellion of Odo and the Norman Barons against Rufus is remarkable for jj 
two things — * 

(a) William relied on the English people proclaimed all Englishmen nlthlngii 

(=good for nothings) who -would not foUow him , and called out the 
English Fyrd (a national militia) to help him against liis o-wn countrymen 
The proclAmation ran thus — 'Let him tlial la worth anything, either In tho 
towns, or out of tho towns leave his house and como 1 * 

(b) Twenty t^\o >cars after tho landing of tho Normans in Pevensey Bay m 

106G, the remarkable sight was seen of an Fnglish army under a Norman 
King beating back, a Norman army nnder a Norman Duke at the same 
place for Duke Robert had sent ot er a fleet from Normandy to help Odo 

‘This was the beginning of that alliance between the Monarchy and tho People 
which fo3*crcd by Henry i and Henry ii and confirmed by tho great 
Edward secured victory for tho Crown in Ita stnigglo with the feudal 
aristocracy 

2 Ralph Plamhard. — The good and able Archbishop Lanfranc^ 
died m 1089 , and Wilham took ^ his chief adviser a Norman priest^ 
called Ralij i or Ranulph, imd nicknamed Flamhard, or the F%rehrand 
Tius^an was his chaplain, hut he really acted as Lor d Ch ief Justice 
OT Justici ar, and travelled about the country trying cases and extort- 
ing bribes Wilham was both lavish and grasping, extravagant and 
avaricious His chief means of raising money was to keep the 
bishops’ sees and the abbacies vacant when the bishop or abbot died,| 
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and to put the revenues into his own pocket So far did ho carry 
this practice, that, at the close of his reign, one archbishopric, four 
bishoprics, and eleven abbeys were -without heads Ho travelled 
about the country with a court composed of worthless and cruel men, 
who behaved wnth an insolence and tyranny from which the people 
fled on all sides They lived everyivhere at free quarters , they 
trampled under foot the bread they did not eat , they w ashed their 
horses’ feet m good home brewed ale , and now and then, out of mere 
drunken frolic, they burnt do-wn the house which had given them 

i shelter for the night Flambard, who was made Bishop of Durham, 
laid on the poor hard-worlong people ever heavier and heavier taxes , 
but ho was readj, said the English, to loose the halter from the 
robber’s neck if the thief could pay for his life 

(i) Tho Jtirtlelar naa the highest ofneor mthe kingdom, took the king’s place, ruled 
In tho king a stead when ho was abroad , and ivrits were issued in hla name 

(ii) riiiinljaril took care to give to all his extortions and exactions tho form of la« 
His chief method was this —ho induced tho king to look upon tho lands and 
property of bishops and abbots as lands hold by a feadal tenure— held In tho same way 
as those owned hy his barons Thus bishops and abbots had, on tlioir accession, to 
pay the same dues ns other tenants m chief, and tho king came to consider bishoprics 
and abbacies as ordinarj flofs whlcli ho might giio away or keep at his own pleasure 
“In his days, sajs tho Clironicle, "all justice sank and all unrigliteousness arose ’’ 

(ill) Flambard also made heirs paj \ery largo lines ("reliefs ) w hen they came into 
their properties , if an heir was a minor, tUo king acted as his guardian, hut put the 
procoeds of tho estate during tho J ears of minority into his oivn pocket , and Rufus 
took care to marry wealthy heiresses to his own friends 

(i\) -Wlien Anaolni was appomted Archbishop of Canterbury, ho was expected to 
pay a handsome One to the king 

4 A 3 Events of the Reign ^WJbnm attacked, m 1090, lus brother 
Robert m his dukedom of Normandy ^'he repelled an invasion of the 
Scots, and forced Kmg Malcolm to become lus man , he built a castle 
at Carbsle, and colonised the towm wnth peasants from the south of 
England ^The archbishopric of Canterbury had been kept vacant for 
four years, when "Wilham, in the course of a severe illness, was 
Anselm. frightened into appomtmg Anselm, the Abhot of Bee, a pupil 

ereat Lanfranc Wilham, m making 
bury tbis appomtment, promised to restore the Church property , 
1093 Tint when be got avell again, be forgot or refused, and this, 
coupled with his great harshness and injustice, at last drove AwKelm 
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into cvile He remained at Home till after the death of the King ^ In 
1000 the first expedition to iVTcst the sepulchre of Clinst from the 
hands of the Mahometans set out and Kohertof Horniandy joined this 
crusade To meet his expenses, he sold (or mortgaged) Ins dominions 
—Normandy and Maine — to his hrothcr William for five years , and 
the price paid sv as ;£GGG6 or 10,000 marks of silver 


(i) Malcolm Canmora, King of Scots, v/ns the troOitr Jn law of Tdgar Atlicllngand 
naliirally opposed William Rufus Hcliad also claims of Ids ovm to Cumberland and 
Westmoreland But, wlicn William returned from Normandj, lie attacked Afnleolin, 
took Cnmlicrlnnd (wlileh had till then been part of Strathclyde) In 1002, and built a 
strong castl oat Carllale on the Tdcn This castle i/as the western counterpart to 
Now castle on the eastern side of tlic island 

(il) Anaelm of Aorta (in Piedmont) had licen Abbot of Bee Ho i ns very unwilling 
to accept Eodinicultnn oillco “Tlio plough of tlie church," ho said, “has been 
drav n by two strong ox^n (William i and Lanfrnnc), how can a poor weak slicei) like 
me do any good, yoked toawdid bull (W’illiam u )’" But tlie bisliops around him 
forced the crozicrlnto ids liands, and hurried him off to tlio Catlicdml to instal idrn. 

(Hi) “Anselm," says Ifncanlaj, “was the first protector whom tlio Pngllsh found 
among the dominant caste ’’ Ho was unable to approio clUier of tho private con- 
duct of tlio King, or of the way In which ho |)crsl8tedin robbing tho Ciiurch 
(1\) Tho rimtCnuade began in lOD'i Thcgrcat “Eas^^^gtr" at Terusaloin wasonoof) 
tlie great markets of the world, wliere Western met Eastern increlmnts and exchanged 1 
their goods But, in lOfC, a hand of Seljnkian Turks took Jerusalem, oppressed tlic | 
merchants and aliuscd tlic pilgrims Tligjippeal of the Po pe and of Peter tho Hermi t | 
stirred all Europe from Sicily to Konvay P^e^tJrban ii preaehed in favour of tho 
Crusado, andltv.aslcd by PctertheHenidtand Waltcrtlio Penniless Itv nsreallynn 
undisciplined rabble, which started from 1 ranee, inarclied across Hungary and Bulgaria, 
and committed all kinds of crime — robbery, murder, etc About 250,000 ponsbed on tlic 
road or by the hands of the Turks But they were followed by the chivalry of Lnropo j 
divided Into six nnnics, led by dtsUnguished men, the most famous of wliom vrero | 
Oodfrey of Bouillo n, Stephen of Blojs , and Ro b ert of Komiandy The kings of Prariee 1 
and Pngland encouraged thlsmlltlary movement as it rid them of some of tliclr most } 
finarrelsomeand turbulent subjects After taking Jerusalem, they spent three days In f 
slaught/'ring 70,000 Moslems , they then ascended the Hill of Calvary, barf headed and | 
barefooted, with songs of praise and thanksgiving Tim crown of tlio kingdom of| 
Jerusalem Was offered to Robert, who declined it, and it was accepted hy Godfrey i 
of Bouillon (IcrnBaiem was taken on Good Priday of 1009 ) ' 


4 William’s Death — ^^Villiara was as fond of hunting as Jim father 
was , extended the forest-Jands and made the forest laws liarder and 
stricter than ever, and, m tins and otlier ways, earned for Jiimself 
widespread liatred among tho English Jlumonrs of some dreadful' 
evil about to happen to him were current in the land, and oji the 
1100, when he thought of riding out to hmi t^ hii friends 
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tried earnestly to dissuade liun The night hefore, their drc.uiis had 
hien^ed nitli ^gns and disasters Their fears and their talk had 
made some impression on him, and had shaken his intentions a little , 
but after he had dined and drun k ra ther freel} , ho broke into a rage 
“Do you take me for an Englishman,^ that I should trouble my 
head about old nives’ fancies?” and calling for liij horse, b e leap t 
';into_the saddle His brother Henry, his favourite IValter Tyrrel, 
iWiiham de Breteuil, and others formed part of his suite, ns they 
cantered rapidly and silently through the glades of the Hen Forest 
^The party soon scattered in pursuit of sport Suddenlj a cr^ rvas 
■'heard, the -word passed from mouth to mouth that the King rvas 
kiUed , and, on galloping up, they found him stretched upon the 
ground rvith an arrou through lus breast 'ft'hether it n as the arrorv 
of a hunter or of an assassm, no one ever knew For j ears there had 
been heavy taxes grinding and weighing down the poor , and there 
had also been famme in the countrj Suspicion fell on Walter Tjurel, 
^who fled to France , but he alnays denied the deed Prince Henrj, 
'after a glance at the body of his brother, galloped oif as hard as he 
^could to Wmchester, and demanded the keys of the Eoj al Hoard 
jWilliam de Breteuil had followed him, and there claimed the Crown 
I for Robert , but Henry, dran ing his sn ord, swore that no forcign-bom 
* pnnce should rule in England , that he himself had been bom m the 
countrj , and u as therefore the nghtful heir The body of Wdham — 

“like a wild boar pierced by the hunters” — nas thrown into the cart 
, of a poor charcoal-burner, n ho brought it alone and unattended to 
’ Winchester No man asked how he died , no inquiry nas made, no 
I bell was tolled, no prayer was raised, but the bleeding body was 
1 lowered into its grave in the Cathedral of Winchester, ind a plain 
uncarved slab — which may still be seen — was placed over the body of 
the Enghsh King I^^as forty-three at the time of hjs death 

5 The Character of William —He avas a short, thick-set man, 
,with bull neck, yellow hair, and a face of so fiery a hue as to gam for 
I him the nickname of the Red Kmg He had none of the qualities 
Ijthat go to make a good ruler, except prompt courage and strong wall 
Once, when huntmg in the New Forest, ho heard that Elms, Count of 


I ThU WM the common >onnan form of dopreeatlon in the twelflh ccntnt7--the plroncMt form of 
crpreislng contempt. 
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Marne, had suq)nsed and seized the city of IMans Ho immediately 
turned his horse about, rode down to the shore, jumped mto the first 
fishmg-hoat he saw, and put to sea in a heavy gale His courtiers 
ivished him to wait for a better boat and fairer weather , but liis only 
reply was “ Did you ever hear of a king being drowned 1 ” 

6 Great Men. — The most distinguished characters of this reign 
are Odo of Bayeux and Lanfranc, and, in the after part of it, 
Flamliara and Anselm. The policj of Odo -was to favour Dukei 
Kobert and to place him on the throne of England , because, imder, 
his loose and careless rule, Odo and the Nonnan barons could havej 
made themselves into independent poii ers, rubng and doing as they 
pleased within their oivn baronies and earldoms, just as the French * 
barons had been accustomed to do — The policy of Lanfranc i\ as to 
strengthen the power of the Cliurch, and to limit the power of the 
Pope withm the realm of England. — The policy of Flamliard was to 
put as much poi\ er m the hands, and as much money m the pockets, 
of Wilhara as he possibly could , and this wnthout appealmg directly 
to military force, but always within the limits, and supported by the 
forms, of law — The policy of Anselm was to make the Church 
mdependent of the Crown, and, for this purpose, to increase the 
power of the Pope in and over the Church of England 

“Tlio feudal customs of aid*, relleft, etc , were developed 1)> Flambird Into a great 
system of extortion Tlic townsfolk and tlic cultiv atom of tiic soil were weiglied down 
by heavy taxes ’ — PnornERO 

7 Social Facts — The Crusade s had a good and beneficial side 
for the English towns Several guilds aud towns purchased charters 
froniliaro^s who wanted money to go to Jerusalem witli , and these 
harons gave up their powers and privileges to the towns in exchange 
^r^gold. — ^William ii encouraged biulding and architecture He 
huilt g wall r ound the Tower of LoniTon , he raised “"a strong 
stone bridge — London Bridge — over the Tliames , and he built the 
splendid haU which, even at the present day, forms the magnificent 
entrance to the ti\o Houses of Parliament, and vhich is called^ 
Vestaunster Ea^ — In the last year of this reign, the sea overflow ed’ 
the estates of Earl Godwin, m the east of Kent, drowned thousands! 
of men and myriads of cattle, and formed the hank now known tc/ 
sailors as the Goodwin Sands 
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(i) As tlieso clmrtors earned tliem the right of trading, lei-j Ing of local dues, 
and suchlike hnrghal priiileges, thej did much to develop a ■ncallh} merchant 
doss The Crusades, too, being indirectly the means of exchanging, on a noiv and 
ivider scale, tlio commodities of the East and West, gave rise to the commercial 
republics of Italy (Genoa, Venice, etc), the far famed trading marts of mediicral 
times 

^ (ii) London Bridge (of mood) had been carried amay by the floods of February 1008 

8 Scotland to 1097 — The King of Scotland from 1058 to 1093 tv as 
i Malcolm III, son of Duncan i He -was commonlj called Canmore 
(or Bighead) The revolution in England produced by the Battle 
of Hastings in 106 6 had this effect upon Scotland, that it drove out 
Edgar the Athe ling and his smter Margaret, tv ho took ref ug e tvith 
Malcolm iii , at his Court in Dunfermlme hlalcohn mamed Edgar’s 
sister, who, for her goodness and kindness to the poor, was long 
after knotvn in Scotland as St Margaret In the year 1072, Wilham 
Hhe Conqueror invaded Scotland and compelled Malcolm to “become 
Ijlus man” Nineteen years after, in 1091, Malcolm quarrelled tvith 
Wilham Eufus , raised an army, and invaded England Ho was 
slam m an attack on Alnwick (^stle When the good Queen 
Margaret heard of his fill, “she was in nund,” says the Savon 
Clironicle, “ afflicted unto death, and with her priests went to church, 
and received her rites, and obtamed by prayer to God, that she 
might give up her spirit” — Donald Bane, the brother of Malcolm, 
seired on the tlirone and held it till 1097 Edgar the Athelmg notv 
repaid the kindness of his brother-in-lntv He raised an Enghsh 
army, marched to the assistance of Ins nephew and namesake Edgar, 
the son of Malcolm, and aided him m makmg his way to the Scottish 
throne 

(i) Malcolm iii was extremely kind to Edgar tlio Atbelmg, gave liim twice a 
princely outfit— mclnaing “golden and silver vessels, and at last persuaded him to 
giv 0 up Ilfs claims on the Crown of England and submit to King William 

(il) Queen Margaret “found that tbo people of Scotland did not respect the Lord s 
Day, but followed their usual occupations upon it as on the ordinary week days On 
her remonstrance this was rectified, so that the first day of the week mas sanctified 
from labour’ She also founded a monastery at Dunfermline, and “rebuilt the 
cliurch at Iona, which had been desolated bv the Norsemen ’ —Hill Bujiton 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF 
THE SCOTTISH KINGS FEOM 1033 TO 1286 


DUSCA!. I 


IfALCOm III 


Do'iAld Baki. 


Edoae. Aiexa^dee L Matilda =Hcni7 1 David i =danghtcr oC Earl AValthcoL 


Henry, Earl of Huntingdon 


JfAixioLjr IV 


B rtLiAjf rirr Ltos Daud, Earl of Huntingdon 
(ancestor of the Bruces 
and Balliols) 

Alfxandfp II 


ALEX^VDLR HI 


Margarot=King of L orvay 


Margaret, Maid of Norivaj 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY ^VND SUMM Ul\ OF ‘PULLIAM II s REIGN 


1087 WUUam II is elected Iviug "Dj the 
Wltan. 

1083 Rebellion of llic Nonnan Barons 
beaded bj Odo, Bisbop ofBaj 
cir^ and Earl of Kent Bnp 
pressed bj tlic aid of tbo EngUsli 
ryrd. 

1089 Death of Lanfranc, See of Canter- 
bury kepi aacanl for four yean 

1091. Treaty between IVilllani and 
Robert. 'Wbicboi er siirvh es tlie 
other, to ba\o iotk Normandj 
and England, and, wblchoier 
dies cbildlcss, the other to be bis 
lieir 


1093 AnielmbecomesArchblehopofCantcr 
bury 

1091. Ralph Flambard is made Jiutlclar 
Ho cinplojs the forms of law to 
eatort inonej from all classes 

109G Robert pledges his dachy for fire 
years to William for jECCCC to go on 
the First Crusade 

1097 Anselm retires to Rome. 

1100 William is killed in the New Forest. 


niPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS OP WILLIAM II s REIGN 


1089 Robert of Normand} quarrels With 
bis Toimger brotber Henry (after 
wards Henry i ), and puts bim 
in prison 

1093 Malcolm HL (Camnors), King of 
Scotland, is killed Donald Sane 
succeeds him 

1096 Duke Robert of Noriinnd} goes on 
the First Crusade 


1097 Donald Bane, King of Scotland, 
deposed Bdgar, son of Malcolm 
HI nnd Margaret, sister of 
rdgar Atbeling, is placed on tbo 
tbronc by bisimcle 

1099 Jenualom taken bj tlie Crusaders 
and tbo Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem founded Godfrey of 
BoulUon is the first king 



PLAX OF DATES 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 



J.U1U 

G( 


1012 

1013 

Etbolrcd ilecs to Itor 
mandy 

1021 

-ho 

the 

lOlS 

Canute conquers IVcsscx- 

lOlG 

Death of Ethclrcd 
EDMUhD mOl^BIDE 
and 

CAJ^OTE. 

Edmund murdered 

1024 

of 

rk 

lIO, 

1018 

1010 

1027 

Canute goes to Home 

1040 

Harold ITarefoot <lfcs 

1I\RUICAMITfi 



1042 

Ilardicanutc dies* 
EDIVATID THE CO^ 
FE8S011, 

1043 

lOSl 

HctoU of Earl Godwin. 


1040 

EmIj ^lmn^n *■ ttjle of 
Archlt«c(Qre. 

1046 

1054 

Macbeth defeated by Earl 
Sirrard of ^o^thumb^ia. 


1048 

1049 

1057 


1070 

po^cd Lanfranc made ArchhJshop of Canterbary 


lefor 

nnh 

1072 

llnlcolm Canmorc does 
homage to Uham- 

1073 

Willbtm conquers Maine 
'vrlih aaEngUah army 

lOSl 

arom 

1070 

1076 

1084 

Dancgclt renewed, at 6s 
per hide. 



























IM5 


IDOC 


1007 


lOOS 


1009 


IMnci Iviiisllt off Trl I li 
JS3,WXi 11)^ of *llrcr 


5V(»ei. 


1023 


lOJC 




1029 


li- ^3rtJ « CTC»tr3^*) 

l<*irT-3 TttcTt^rm£h xoj 
Ili-rK7 


1030 

Cinulc pocs on pilerlmn^c to Home 

1031 

Cinato f( rec* Jlaloolm 
JvlnK of ^^ot■« to do 
Iio D5CU for I/O Ilian 

1032 

1033 

1031 

1033 

1030 


Canute die' 
lIAItOI/I) T (IIAHE 

1 OOTl find 
U/UlDICANnTE 

Alfred eon of EUicl 
murdcrccL 

1037 

n vnorn i.HnGof 

All Lusland. 

103S 

1039 


ilCrat 

1000 

ircdlo 

lepcf 

aos3 

iJoilh of Lari OfvJirln 
Harold Earl of ^^css^x 

1001 

1002 

1003 

Wales made trlbntar 
Harold, 

ecedt-l 
her of 
« ton) 

lOJG 

1001 

1005 

'l ostlff Buperteded hy F orl 
Jlorear 

1000 

IIAKOI/D ir 
(1) Battle of Blam 
Bridge 

(ii) Battle of Jlastin 
MII/r/IAlI 1 


1059 

10C7 

'WilUam t tfeitfl I^or 
mnndj HlBbop Odo 
and J itr Oali* m In 
cliftrpcof^njtl'ind Td 
>rar iht, \tUiliu£r Hcta 
U) Srothnd 

1008 

Feoplo of borlliumhor 
land rtlit) 

They oend for Edgar 

1009 

Blilnc of the Nor 
Tl>o Danes and Ei 

OBSiflt. 


1090 

V, Illlam Inradcs Kormanily 

ested. 

10B3 

1031 

Mal'^olm Canmor** with 
LJirvrtho AthcliDK lu 
vadt*} Loglaiid 

1032 

1093 

An«clm ArchbiBlioj 
Canterbury 


1080 

Home day Book. 

\'‘»''l' 0 ldcr» of 
^noiand Bwear nllcfri 

1004 

Palph Flambard ^natlclar 

1095 

1090 

■odKlnf 

Orman*, 

etsed by 

1089 

Heath of Lanfranc 

O'a ef act/thiy Titioi for 
u,5 rlnji 

»^TSitr 

10Q7 

Anselm fltca to Home 

1098 

1099 

Capture of Jcruealcr 
Godfrey of BouiUc 





































CHAPTEE III 


HENRY THE FIRST 


Bom 10(30 Succeeded (at the age of 32) m 1100 Died 113.3 
Reigned 35 years 

Hemi\ 1 (uicknaincd Bcauclcrc, or Good Scholar, from his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin) was the fourth and joungest son of AVilliam the 
Conqueror He was English horn, his hlrthidncc being fcclbj in Tori - 
shire He was tw Ice married His first w ifo was Edith of Scotland, the 
daughter of Jfalcolm, King of Scots, and Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Alhcling Editli took the Kornian name of Matilda (or Maud) on her 
mamage, and was long known as “the good queen Maud " Matilda had 
two children— ■\Vilhani (who was drowned in 1120), and Matilda (after- 
wards “Ladj of England") His second wife was Adelais the Fair, of 
Lou\ aln, daughter of the Buko of Brabant She had no children 

It iris Ills Iranjlntlonof A ops lablca InloIrcnLlilIml won for Ilciir> tlicnaiucof /Iraiicrcrc. 


CONTEMPOBABY SOVEBLIGNS 

i EDGAIl. 

Ali'candlrj IrANCt Philip I Poi r Pascal ii 
Baud i 

It The Charter of Liberties — ^Inunccliately on the death of liis 
brother, Henry rode off to Wmcliestei and seized the Royal Hoard 
an that city Three days after, H em y was crowne d at Westminster, 
in the absence of Anselm, hy Mauiice, Bisho)) of London, ivhile his 
brother Robert ivas loitermg onlus w.iy home from Ins crusade in the 
East Hemy knew'’ well that the success of his usurpation would de- 
pend on the suppoit he could obtain from the English , and ho at once 
issued to the people w'hat w as called a Charter of Lihei ties In this 
charter he chiefly promised thiee things to the Ohuich, that ho would 
neither retam, sell, noi faim out vacant benefices , to his vassals and 
their suh-vassals, or mvasoursy fieedom from sundry taxes and 

ro 
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exactions , ind to the English people, the restoration of the laws of 
the good King Edward. He also threw Flamhard into the Tower, 
and recalled Anselm to his See The whole of Henry’s reign is 
chiefly a narrative of the struggles between him and his barons 
^ (i) had hr far the host claim to the Orovm First, by birth , and, secondly, 

bv the express terms of the trea*y made with Rnfus, Bnt Henry, who was entirely 
selfish, got “ the Witan, that was near at hand, to choose him for their king * 
jj (ii) The four first acts of his reign made Henry very popular These were (a) the 
1 1 issue of the Charter of Llbertlee , (b) his mamago with Edith of Scotland , (c) his im- 

I pnsonment of Elambard and (d) his recall of .Anaelin. 

(lii) The chief points of this new cliartcr were these (a) that the King should not 
! pnt in his pocket the revenues of vacant biehoprica and abbaclei, (b) that only jnst 
< I and lawful relief! should be paid by the nobles, and that heiresses and widows should 

I I not bo married against their will (c) that the Danegelt should be abolished, and 
1(d) that the tenants in-chief should deal with their tenants as the King dealt ivith 
< them A copv of this charter was sent to one abbey m each shirt, 

(iv) Henry s marriage with Editli of Scotland united the two hues — the Saxon and 
the Korman , and the children of the mamage were descendants of Alfred as well as 
of Wllbam the Conqueror Anj member of the Royal Family of England can now 
trace his descent np to Cerdic, the first King of IVessex 

(i) HaiBbairtl escaped from the Tower by a coil of rope sent to him in ajar of wine 
■With the wine he Intoxicated hisjailers, and by the rope he scaled down the walls. 
It was said of him in England that he not merely “ fleeced, bnt flayed the flock. 

(vi) Amelia ins asked "to come back, like a father, to his son Henry, and the 
English people. 

2 Henry's Mamage — The Homuin Barons soon began to plot 
against Hemys got emment, which tt as too stnet for them , and to 
aim at placmg on tlie throne Eobert, imder whom they hoped to go 
on pretty much as tliey hked. But this only threw the King more 
and more on the side of the English. Henry had married a prmcess 

I of English descent— Echth, the daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, 
and of hlargaret, the sister of Edgar the Athehng On her mamage 
^shc took the Norman name of Matilda or Maud, and ti as long known 
,as “hlaud the Good.” This mamage delighted the English, for thus 
,the Savon hno of Cerdic and Alfred avas imited with the Scand- 
'inavian line of Eolf and Wilhani the Conqueror And wath this 
Emoaand *^6 fusion of the English and the Norman also 

No-jmn began , a fusion that went on so rapidly, that the dis- 
^1100^ tmctive name of Korman had died out about the middle 
of the tavclfth century, and the descendants of the heroes 
of Hastings at length became prond of the name of Englishman 
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Henry also raised an armj of Englislimcn to resist any ISTonnan 
invasion tliat miglit lie made , and, as tlie Xonnnn nobles refused to 
teach, them, he framed them Imnself m aU varhkG and knightly 
exercises Duke Robert invaded England, assisted by the barons , 
but the English vere faithful to the King, and Anselm, stepping m, 
managed to heal the quarrel vrithout bloodshed Not long Teatheiirai 
after, Henry mvaded Normandy, and on the field of 1106. 
TencIieTirai utterly broke — then and for ever— the power of Robert 
aad lus barons Robert was brought to England, throMTi mto 
prison at Cardiff, and confined there tiU liis death in 1134 


K 


(i) The leader of the liarons v, is Koiitrt da Stllem c, &rl of Slircwsbujj , “ in cruelty 
pre-emmenfc among the savages of the age ” He vas the most poyerM Inron m 
England, had thirty-four castles in Kormandj^ and a numficr along the Welsh 
Marches Henry raised an English artnj ^g^st him, took lus castles, and droi c him 
into culc The English vrcTc delighted, praised King Henry, and made poems about 
his victory "Yon are a true Ung now,’ they cned, “your reign begins m good 
earnest from the day yon beat doivn Robert of BclRme ' 

(U) It is wortby of notice that the Battle of Tenthtbrai wns fought on the Idth of 
October— the anm\ ersary of tlio Battle of Senlae 

fill) yruiiam rite Eo bert or CUto, the son of Dnko Robert, ought to bate succeeded i 
his father as Duke of Normandy But Henry was determined to keep both dominions «> 
in lus own hand, and attacked William Clito and tiie King of France tit BrenvlUe, nearj ' 
Rouen, in 1110, and gamed a complete victory Ciito died soon after 


3 Events of this reign — William i had always resisted the 
power of the Pope, and claimed the right of appointing bishops, 
and of investing them with rmg and crozier, just as he used to hand 
lance and sword to a military vassaL Archbishop Anselm resisted 
this claim, but Henry persisted m it At last it was agreed that the 
Pope alone should give the rmg, and that Henry should receive 
homage for all lay fiefs from which the bishops received revenuop^To 
help on the measures taken by his father to keep down the Welsh, 
Henry mtroduced a colony of Flemings from Flanders, and planted 
them m the district of Ross and Haverfordw est, m Pembrokeshire 
Here they tilled the ground and built factories for the weaving of 
cloth , and, supported by the Lords S/Iarchers,^ held their ovvn agamst 
all the attacks of the Welsh and the Welsh prmces 

^ Jf<xrch((e toTi3tr)liaa the other form of enar;- Heaco and /’/nmarl the narX: or con 

of the Dane® and Finns Beacc alfto JfarJ^a/^iho verb t 7 tnr;,and othere Hence 

pTolably , loo the word martef at all place* for exebaago would b© on the borders of two counlrie* or 
state* 
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^ (i) This -was the standing quarrel between the Archbishops of Canterbury and the 
Kings of England about Investltnre Tho bishops and abbots held broad lands, and 
were most of them great barons , and tho King insisted on his right of appointing 
these bishops and abbots and of Investing them with their ofllces bj giving them tho 
ring and tho staff , and then of receiving from them homage for their lands But tiio 
Church Council of 1099 commanded Anselm to resist the claims put forward by 
Henry i , and the Popo ruled that tho giving of tho ring and staff implied the 
bestowal of a ipiritnal office Accordingly, Anselm refused to do homage to Ids now 
King, or to consecrate the bishops whom Henry had created Neither side would giv o 
way Henry went on mahing bishops , Anselm went on declining to consecrate 
vthem It was at length agreed that tho election of bishops should bo placed in tho 
hands of the cathedral clergy, but that the choice should bo made in the King s Court 
Tho temporal estates were to be conferred by the King The bishop chosen was to 
do homage for his land , and tho archbishop was thereafter to consecrate him, and 
giv e him the nng and staff [ Dr Lingard says “ I f Henry surrendered an unnecessary 
ceremony, he still retained flie substance ^ 

(ii) The riemjngs (=nander3 folk) were spinners and weavers of wool. A colony of 
them also settled at TVorsted in Norfolk, and gave this name to woollen jam 


4 The White Ship, 1120 — Henry spent the three years from 
1117 to 1120 in Normandy, for the purpose of keeping dotvn the 
turbulent barons, and of securing the succession to the dukedom for 
his son William, “ the Athelmg,” as he was proudly and fondly called 
by the EnglisL To further this end he married him to Matilda, 
daughter of the Count of Anjou On his return to England, the King 
set sail, accompanied by a crowd of nobles The ship in winch his 
son William was embarked was called the Blanche Nef and, fiUed 
with young nobles and drunken sailors, — for tbe young prince bad 
distributed stoups of wine among the crew, — it Imgered till evemng 
hehmd the rest of the royal fleet At length it cast loose from the pier 
Driven by the arms of fifty excited rowers, it swept at the highest 
speed out of the harbour , hut there was no head to guide, and the 
ship, ill-rowed m the darkness of the coming night, struck against the 
rook of CatteviUe and filled rapidly Pimce WiUiam put ofif in a 
small boat, but the shrieks of his sister, the Countess of Perche, 
moved hnn to row back to the wreck, and his boat was sunk 

Prince * 

William by the maddened crowd w ho tried to swarm over its sides 
One men only, a butcher of Bouen, was saved out of three 
hundred Henry heard tho news next mormng, fell speech- 
less to the groimd, and was noa er seen to smile again. 

1 Thlj I, the Oia French fonn of the Latin worde Blanca iavtl While Ship " 
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A 5 Henry’s Second Mamage.— The good Queen Maud had died 
m 1118, and Henry had married agam But hiS second wife had no 
children, and he therefore resolved to settle the crown upon his 
daughter Matilda To do this, he had to have recoiuse to a good 
deal of scheming Matilda had heen married to Henry v , Emperor 
of Germany , but, soon after her brothei'’s death she became a widow 
The baions detested the notion of a woman’s lule , a female sovereign 
was a thmg as unlmown in England as in Normandy , but Henry 
had won over many of them by means of his constant and faithful 
agent — gold He also married Matdda to Geoffrey , the son of the 
powerful Count of Anjou , and them son was Henry Plantagenet,^ 
afterwards Henry ii 

Tlio first to taTvO the oath of feaJ ti to Matilda was David , J^ing of, Scotland 
Tlie se cond was Ste phen , Count ,pf_JMogno, son of tho Conqueror s daughter Adela, 
and therefore nephew of Henry and cousin of Matilda The third (though ho claimed 
the second place) was^Rohert, D^ke jof Gloucester, the illegitimate son of the King, 
and the jailer of his uncle Robert of Normandy 


6 Henry’s Death, 1135 — Henry died in Normandy on tho lst| 
of December He was very fond of lampreys, and after a day spent 
m hiintmg, he ate very heartily of them His hody was brought to 
England and buried m Beading Mmster, which he had himself | 
built — The three great events of lus reign were the conquest of 
Normandy, the crushing of the baromal power, and the small hegin- 
nmgs — the famt dawn— of the power of the middle classes in the 
towns During tins long’s reign, the tpirit of the English people | 
began to grow into a national spirit , and his policy went a long way 
to undo the wrongs that the Conqueror had wrought upon the peojile 
and the country By the victory of Tenchehrai — an English victoiy 
upon Norman soil — he atoned for the defeat at Hastmgs Nor- 
mandy, through him, became an appanage of the Enghsh Crown, | 
whereas England under the Conqueror had heen an appanage of| 


Normandy , and the strong English middle class — the class which 
gn es itself to mdustry and commerce — under his care began to show 
that it might one day become an equipoise to the mihtary powei of 
the barons He granted a charter to London , and many other 
boroughs received from him charters based on the model of this In 
his brother’s time the people fled to the woods when they heard of a 


I Plante de genet (genista) that la, broom He wore n sprig of broom in hifl cap 
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“Eoyal Progress” But he put an effectual stop to the misconduct 
of his Norman attendants , and t he English ivho marked and felt this 
new and unheard of procedure learned to speak of him |[s^the “ Lion 
of Justice,” foretold in the propheeies"o'f '£he~mcient ^Velsh magician 
Ynd 'soothsayer, Meilin To provide for the succession, Henry had 
caused all his harons to swear allegiance to Matdda , and among 
others, Stephen, his nephew, Count of Blois, and son of Adela, a 
daughter of the Conqueror, had taken the oath 

(i) The BatUs ofTenehebral was fonglithynn army consisting chiefly of Enghsimien 
against Normans and Frencli. The King’s brother, Robert, Edgar Atheling, and four 
hundred hnights were taken prisoners 

(ii) An Enghsh writer of the time says “Good man ho was and great was the 
awe of him No man durst ill treat another in his time He made peace for man and 
beast 


7 Great Men — The two most distinguished men of this reign 
were Anselm, Aichhishop of Canterbury, and Roger, Bishop of Sahs- 
jhury — both churchmen Anselm’s policy strengthened and purified 

>the .Church , the work of Roger was to organise the Courts of lAw 
and the general administration of the affairs of then hole kmgdom 
'J'He rose t^o be Justicto and chief adviser of the Kmg , and he did his 
utmost to strengthen the old Saxon organisation, and to graft upon it 
the customs and procedure of Norman law He brought the revenue 
and the laws of the kingdom mto excellent order , he gave new life 
to the Ru ndrecl-m oots and the Bhlre-moots, ordered them to meet 
re^afly as they used to do in Saxon tunes, and placed at their head 
I a sheriff, who was not an officer of the barons, but of the lung 
I Thus a certam amount of unity was mtroduced mto the life of the 
kingdom , and cheap and ready justice brought to the doors of alk 

(1) Tbo Great Connell or “ Magnum Concilium takes tbo place of tlio Witan (or 
W itena gemot) in tills reign But it is no longer a meeting of ‘ ‘ Tbo Wise Men, but 
of the chief barons 

(ii) Tlio business of the country was done chiefly by the King B Court or “Curia Regis ’ 
It was n kind of standing committee of the Great Council If tlie King was not 
present, tlie Joitlclar took his place This Court tried disputes betu een the chief vassals 
of the Crown, and also cases brought up on appeal from tlio Ehlre moots (or County 
, Courts) Tims nil the Conntj Courts were connected with and dependent on tlio 
Kings Court Justices were also sent tlirough the country on circuit, and, in this 
ivay one system of law bound together tlie whole country and the king could make 
his power felt in c\ cry part of bis dominions 
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(ill) Iho Court of Exchequer managed tho accounts of the kingdom niid collected the 
taxes The Justldar ms tlio head of tins Court Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer Cvho 
was tho King’s Secrctarj) and the great officers of tho Royal Houseliold, also sat m it. 
Tills Court was also a kind of committee of tho Groat Council 
(i\) Tho Chancellor, later on, became tho kings chief adnscr, and, lator still, tho 
Treasurer, or — as ho is now called— the rirrt Isird of tho Treasury 

(v) Bishop Roger of Salisbury made his son Clianccilor of tho Exchequer, and his 
nephew, tho Bishop of Ely, Treasurer Thus ho was the most poiverfiil man in tlio 
kingdom 

(rj At first, the JcETiaAU was appointed onlj when the king was abroad Under tho Konnan 
and eatlj- Angevin kings ho was thochlof adviser or Prime Minister of tho king Gradn 
ally ho became more and more of a lawHitficcr , and his name is preserved In the modem 
tIUoof Chief-Justice 

(b) The rrcnnoCEu got Its name from tho cloth chequered like a chess board which covered tho 
table , and on these clieclts the money was counted out. Tlie Shcrifis brought up each year 
the tares from each county and received in return tallica (from tatller to cut) which 
were long pieces of wood notched for pounds shillings, and pence Tho stick was then split 
in half, one half was gls cn to tho Slicriff the other half remained In tho Erehequer, and 
tho notches were of coarse the same in each That is thcytaltlcd Thesetallles were pre- 
served in tlio Exchequer Court In London tiU the year 16J4 , and It was their diq condition 
that was the chief cause of the burning of tho llousea of I arllameut In that year 


8 Social Facts — Unlike Ins tivo predecessors, Henry did not i 
love fighting, hut only made war when he w’as compelled by others — 
and in order to secure peace, law, and order He encouiaged com- 
merce and manufactures m every way he could. He gave a charter | 
to London , he introduced the Flemish weavers into Wales and ^ 
England , he fixed the standard of measurement (his own arm being | 
taken as the measure of the English yard) , and he ordered that j 
taxes should ho paid m money and not in kind 

(1) Tile Charter given to tho city of London empowered it to hold tlic “ form ” of 
Jllddlcscx nt a yearly rent of £300 , to carry on trade free from toll , and to elect 
its own Bbcriff and justiciar Thus no London citizen could bo tried outside tho 
walls of tlio city 

;^^(il) Salisbury Cathedral was erected in this reign 

(111) Tlio first arched bridge in this country was built over the riv or Lea to the east 
of London by the cx Empress Matilda It was licnco called Bow Bridge 


9 Scotland to 1124 —The reign of Edgar was a reign of peace 
The most miportant event, that occurred m it was tho marriage 
of his sister Edith, afterwards called Matilda, to Henry i in the yearj 
1100 “It was a union between the two faradies which were on the 
way towards dividing between them the rule over the island of Britain 
But, still more momentous, it was the union of the heir to tho 
Norman Conquest with a daughter of the old Saxon race of kings ” 
Edgar died in llOV, and was succeeded by his brother Alexander I,j 
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f commonlj called “ The Fierce ” Ho -vras attacked by some of tlio 
( powerfid chieftains of the north, hut succeeded in defeating them 
^ and m drrnng them hack heyond the Moray Firth He died a 
} natural death in 1124, and was succeeded hj his yoimger brother 
( David I — the third son of hlnlcolm Canmoro who had succeeded to 
\ the Scottish throne 

When Edgar died, he requested that his younger brother Da^Id should bo ruler 
of Curabna The purpose of this Tvas to prevent tho Normans from intruding too 
much upon Scotland Cumbria, at that time, separated Scotland from England on 
tho vrest, and formed a kind of buffer between the two countnes 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY 

1100 HENRY I IB DROWNED (t) Ho 
gnnts a Charter of Liberties (it) 
Ho arrests Elamhard. (Hi) Ho recalls 
Anselm (iv) Ho marries Edith (or 
Hand) 

UOl Robert comes to Eoglond and claims 
the cromu He receives a pension and 
wUhdrava 

1103 Anselm has a dispute with Hcnr> 
about Investltore, and leat os Eng 
land 

U06 Battle of Tenchebrol 

1107 Roger of Salisbxiry becomes Joatlclor 
Ho organises tlio King's Court, 

1109 Death of Anselm, 

1114 Henry s daughter Matilda marries 
Henry r Emperor of Germany 

1117 Henry goes to Normandy for three 
years 


OF HENRY I s REIGN 

1119 Battle of Brenvllle in which Henry 
destroys MI the hopes of 'Ullllam 
Fitz-Robert (orCHto) 

1120 Henry returns to England 
William tho Atheling, his son and 
heir, is drowned 

1126 Tho Great Council (nowssWitan) 
swears fealty to Matilda (widow 
of tho Emperor Henry), and 
accepts her ns ' ' Lady of England 
and Normandj 

1128 STatllda roarrles Geoffrey of Anjen. 

1131, The Barons again swear fealty to 
MatUda 

1133 The Barons again swear fcaltj to 
Matilda on tho birth of her son 
(afterwards Henry n.) 

1135 Robert ofNomiandydiesjn prison 
Henry himself dies 


BATTLES AND TREATIES OF HENRY I s REIGN 


1100 Henr> i s Charter (i) TIic Church 
to be free, and the King not to 
keep Sees vacant, (ii) ReUefs 
to bo just, (lii) The laws of Ed 
ward the Confessor to be retained 
witli tho improvements made 
on them by William the Con 
queror 


U06 Battle of Tenchebrol, In which 
Robert is captured and his power 
is utterly broken, 

1107 Anselm and Henry agree about 
Investiture (see p 78) 

1119 Battle of Brenvllle, in which 
William Clito s hopes are dc 
stroyed 


H^fEORTANT CO^ TEMPORARY E^"E^TS 


1107 Edgar of Scotland dies, is sue 
ceeded by Alexander i 


1108 Philip I of France dies, is sue 
cceded by I^ouis tho Fat. 
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STEPHEN AND HIS ENELIY MATILDA 

Stephen l)om 1094 Succeeded (at tl»o ago of 41) in 113o Died 1154 

Reigned 10 jcars 

STrrnEv vns thctliml son of Stephen, Count of Bloi*! IIii mother ms 
Adela, the onlj daughter of William the Conqueror 

JIatilda was the only daughter of Henrj i 

COKTEMPORAlty SOVEREIGNS 
ScoTtAN-p David I FnAi.ee Eouis m 

Malcolm iv Louis \ ii 

1 Stephen of Blois, 1135-1154 — Before the body of Henry 
could be carried to its gr-avo, Stephen, regardless of his oath, had 
left Normandy, crossed to England, and presented himself at the 
gates of London. He had always been a popular man with the| 
citizens and niagistrates^of !^ndon, had resided among them — -m the 
Tower Royal (where Cheapsidc now stands) — and had given and 
accepted feasts and dinners wath great good-humour and prodigality 
The National Council could not bo summoned, for neither baron nor 
bishop w as present , but the aldermen called togethci a folk mote' 
and chose Imn lung “ for the good of the realm ” Ho was crowned at 
Westminst er In tins procedure he had upon his side Tiis Tirothm ^ 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester — whose influence in the Church was/ 
great — and also the fact that he was tlio nearest male heir to WiUianij 
the Conqueror As usual, he gave a charter, in which ho promised 
to respect the rights of the Church, to restore certain forest lands, and 
to obsen e “ the laws and customs of the good King Edw ard ” The 
barm s did^ot like the idea^of obeymg a w'oman, of swearing to be 

1 Meeting of the people from their wnrda Mote comes from meet A meeting tn or of tho ward 
Is called a vard-mote The older form of tho word la acen In }\ itenaffemote 
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her “hege-man of life and limb”, and Stcplicn, lianng ‘5Ci7cd tlio 
vast treasures amassed bj Henrj i , easily purchased their support 
Ho also gave them largo grants of crosvn-lands, sent for mercenary 
_ soldiers from Flanders and Normand} , and thought himself tolerablj 
secure upon the throne But the strong liand tliat liad hept the 
barons doira uas gone, and the story of this reign is a story of cimI 
avar, of laavlessncss and disorder, and of the destruction of ngriculturo 
and commerce 

(i) On tho death of Hcnrji Iho English country people attacked the deer in the 
royal forests , and In a few days thcro was hardly a beast of tho chase left alii c 

(ii) Another reason for tho dislike of tho Jiorman barons to Slatllda uas tho fart 
that they hated her husband, Geoffrey of Anjon, and still another was that she 
represented the syslein of 'Willlani tho Conqueror and his two sons — the object of 
which avas to weaken tho independent power of the Karons They Iiad never allowed 
a baron to build a castle avitliout a special licence 

(ili) Stephen had been made Earl of Leicester by Henry, and nas tho most popular 
Karon in England Tho Normans also accepted Stojdien ns their duke 

3 2 Battle of the Standard, 1138 ’ — King Ditid of Scotland, tho 
undo of the e\ Empress IMatilda, prepared to mvndo England m tho 
* cause of his niece Ho marched south as far as Northallerton, in 
Yorkshire , but Thurstan, the Archbishop of York, summoning 
baron and freeman t^us'iidc]^~niaTclie3^to tho field to meet tlio 
enemy He made a popular appeal to the English nationalitj, by 
callmg out tho farmers under the banners of tlieir Saaon^samfs 
Their standard nas^ a ship mast mounted on a avagon, bung aiitli tho 
banners of three saints, and avitb a silver casket on the top, in a\ liicli 
the archbishop had placed tho consecrated avafer Bound this tho 
I Normans and Engbsb formed a ring of steel armour, bristling autli 
S . battle a\o and spear and savord , and nwainst tins nnw 
j of the the aaild Scots, unarmoured and in plaid, burled them- 
‘ selves tune after tmie The ring avas impenetrable , they 

avere utterly defeated, and the aaholo army fled in con- 
fusion to Carlisle 

(i) Thantan had raised the fyrd (or militia) of the North 

(li) Tho three saints whoso banners hung on the mast avere St John of Beaorloy, 
St avnfrid of Bipon, and St Peter 

(lii) This battle was really won by the long how of tho English y eomcn— a weapon 
they had learnt to ply from the South aVelsh 


a BlraV ScoU has circa a pletnraqae occonst of the battle In his Talse of a Orandfatbsc 
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3 The landing of Matilda, 1139 — Violent proceedings on the 
part of the King against the Bishop of Salisbury, the Justiciar of the 
kingdom, had lost Stephen the support of the Church , and in the 
midst of this quarrel, Matilda and her half-brother, Eobert of Oaen,| 
the Earl of Gloucester, landed at Portsmouth. And noiv, for the 
long period of eight years, hardly a -week passed in -which there was | 
not some fightmg done in some part of England. After the first year of 
fierce and unspaimg -warfare, Stephen was taken prisoner at_ the sie^e 
of Lmcoln Castle, and sent off to Bristol in chams Now began what 
may be called the “Beign of Matilda,” which lasted only eight 
months Matilda next marched to Winchestei, where Stephen’s o-wn 
brother, the bishop, received her, and mduced the council , 
to acknowledge her as “Lady of the Engbsh She then lady of the 
moved on to London, but h^r haughtme ss a nd the^^eayy 
taxation she laid on the city so offended the citizens that ^ 
they rose m a body against her and drove her out The country was I 
diTuded the west supported Matilda, and London and the east were j 
on the side of Stephen In the course of the war the Earl ofi 
Gloucester was also taken prisoner , and he and the Bang were e\- > 
changed 2 agamst each other The war now bioke out more hotly] 
than ever , Matilda was besieged in the castle of Oxford by Stephen , ’ 
and she only escaped by disguismg herself in a white lobe and travel- ] 
bng on foot through the snow She made her way to Normandy At ] 
last, m the eighth month of the year, the Earl of Gloucester died , ' 
and Matilda, kno-wmg that she was powerless -without him, gave up ! 
the, contest m 1147 

(i) Roger the Justiciar was still the chief adnser of the Crown , and his son was 
Chancellor, and Ins nephew the Bishop of Ely -was Treasurer These tliree barons (for 
thoj were barons as well as bishops) began to bmld themselves castles for their 
greater security m a time of civil war They also came to court with long trains of 
soldiers and servants, as if tliej were great princes Stephen took it into his licad 
that their purpose was to make themselves independent of the Crowm Ho demanded 
the surrender of their castles Tliey refused Stephen seized Roger, put him in 
irons, and threatened to hang his son unless the castles were given up Roger died 
of a broken heart Tlie clergy were furious The King’s oivn brother, Henrv, bishop 
of Winchester, loft his party, and — being now Pope’s legate — called on the clergj’- to 
do justice without fear or favour With the death of Roger, the laws remained in 
abeyance, and justice was not done in any part of the land. 

I This title tras no doubt chosen to attract the English to her side, and also to do away with iho ohfec 
lioni of the Norman barons to servo "onder a Qiteen 

* hach priaonor vas set free, both bclhg considered by tbe opposite sides as of equal value end rank. 


tWJ 
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(ii) The irrh al of Matilda in England of conrao kindled a civil avar , and in tliia 
a\ ar eaeli haron had to look after himself It vras as if the countrj had hroken np into 
manj Bmall separate kingdoms, the petty tyrant of each of which was at n ar inth tho 
others, and also aln ays engaged in the pillage of the indnstnons 


(ill) Tho llelsh rose in manj places and hamcd tho English marches The English 
are said to have tried to form a conspiracy for the massacre of the Normans 


A 


i The Struggle with Henry — Quarrels with the C3iurch heiit 
Stephen’s hands full , and Matilda, seeing an opportunity for fightmg, 
sent her son Hemy to his uncle David in Scotland He invaded 


England from the north, hut unthout success Stephen noiv tried to 
induce Archbishop Theobald to croivn his son Eustace , but Theobald 
resolutely declmed, because Eustace had not been elected or re-elected 
by the Great Council Henry non landed in England, when he was 
loined by a number of the barons , and the war broke out 

Henry 

Invades atresh, and ivith more bitterness than ever In the course 

Tibs'* Eustace died, and Stephen and Henrj came to 

an understandmg At a general council held at Wallmg- 
ford m 1153 , it uas agieed that Stephen should keep the croivn as 
long as ho lived , and Henry was adopted as his son and had alle- 
giance sworn to hmi as his successor 


(0 Henry had heon kniglited hy his uncle David 
I (ii) Die Treaty of Wallingford arranged (a) Diat Stephen was to rule while ho hi Od, 
! hut that Henry was to he ius lielr , (h) that the old courts and Inn s u ore to bo re 
j stored (c) that all the castles that had been built mthoiit licence wore to bo pulled 
j doivn , and (d) that aU lured soldiers were to be sent out of the country 

(ill) After this treaty, Henry stayed ashort time in England and acted as the King’s 
Justiciar 


5 The State of the Kingdom —Cnil war is, of all kmds of 
war, the most terrible More cruel tlungs aie done and said on both 
sides, and a greater shock is given to society, to mdustry, and to the 
works of peace But, while this civil war was gomg on, chiefly with 
nnercenary soldiers on both sides, the Homan barons u ere fighting 
[among themselves, and in every pait of the kingdom small end wars 
uerc devastating town and countiy, making life hopeless and labour 
I vain The barons fortified then: castles, and the bishops followed 
j their example One hundred new stone castles w ere built dunng tlus 
t reign hlon of wealth weie seized on the high-ioads, earned ofi" to 
j prison, and tliero tortured till they gave up their propeity Free- 
j hooters came over from Flanders, not to practise arts of mdustry as 
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in the time of Henry i , hut to take their share m the general pillage ji 
And, as the result of the horrors of a partisan ivarfare, “the^ 
neighbour could put no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor the fnend ^ 
in his fnend, nor the brother in his oivn brother” Famine and | 
disease reigned unchecked for half a generation 

(i) One iccount gives the number of castles as 1151 

(ii) A traveller I’-onld llj nhcn he saw a stranger on the road , the sight of tivo or 
three horsemen on the highway would send the whole population of a town to hide In 
their cellars , It was useless ploughing, said the farmers, “they might as well plough 
the sea ” 

(ill) The Saion Chronicle, the lost chapter of which was \ ntten in the Jfonasterj of 
Peterhorongh, sajs of the barons “Tliey look all those they thought had any goods, 
both by night and hj day, men and women alike, and put them In prison to get their 
gold and silver, and tortured them with tortures unspeahable ” 

^ (iv) The Saxon Chronicle, just about Its close, says of the barons “Tliey hanged 
up men by their feet and smoked them with foul smoke. Some were hanged up by 
their thumbs, others by the head, and burning things were hung on to their feet 
They put k-notted strings abont their head, and wnthed tliem till they went into 
Ihe braiu Tliey put men into prisons where adders and snakes and toads were 
crawling, and so they tormented them ’ 

(v) Of the hired foreign troops it say s “ Never yet was there such misery m the 
land , nev er did heathen men worse than they Christ slept and all his saints They 
spared neither church nor churchyard, but took all the goods that had been placed 
for safety there, and then burnt the church itself " 

6 Death of Stephen, 1154 — In less than a year after the settle- 
ment with Henry, Stejihen died at Dover , Henry "was summoned 
from Normandy, and the first Angevm^ or Plantagenet lung 
ascended the throne Stephen was a man of noble presence, a good 
soldier, aflahle and pleasant m his intercourse -mtli every one\ 
^t he was no rule r If a senes of agreeable personal interviews 
could have kept men faithful to him, no king would ev er have had 
suck loyal servants He had great force of character, hut no grasp 
of nund, and no conception of the different forces in his country 
which required control or regulation The tw o great pow ers m the| 
kmgdom — the Baronage and the Church — were either hostile or| 
mdifirerent, he could attach neither to himself pennanently In 
one word, he w^as not a king, hut only an able and hrilhant baron 
His rival hlatilda erred too much on the other side She kept every 
one at a distance She was cold and haughty, and neither won nor 
could win the hearts of any 


I The adjcctireXram Aixjw 
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7 Great Men —The most distinguished men of this reign were 
Eoger of Salisbury, Henry of Wincbester, Robert of Gloucester, and 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury The first of these men perished 
in the confusions and injustices of civil war The second, who was 
the brother of the Kmg, did what he could for the peace of the lealm 
and the prosperity of the Church of which he was a bishop The 
third was a strong and able man m every sense , but he could not 
succeed when his sovereign was a person of so impracticable and 
selfish a character Theobald was a man of strong good sense , he 
had been appointed Pope’s Legate , and he used his influence with 
Eling Stephen to induce him to acknowledge Matilda’s son Henry, 
who was now of age, as his successor on the throne. 

8 Social Facts — There was little chance for improvement of any 
kind in this reign — either in arts, or in letters, or in commerce _A 
lawyer, Vicarlus, came from the old Italian University of Bologna, and 
gave a course of lectures^ on law — the law of the Clmrc h or Canon 
law, and t^e law relatmg to ordmaiy affairs, or Civil law Sugar is 
said to have been first imported in this reign , our ancestors had 
used honey before they came to know of sugar 

V 

^ 9 Scotland to 1153 — David I began to reign in the year 1124 , 
and his reign lasted tdl 1153 — twenty-rune years His relation to 
England is remarkable from two important pomts of new In tlie 
first place, his sister Matdda (or Edith) had married Henry i In the 
second place, he himself had mamed the heiress of the nch and 
powerful Waltheof, Earl of Horthumberland But, in addition to all 
this, he liad been, smee the year 1108, Earl of Huntmgdon m the very 
heart of England He was, on this account, m the habit of Irequentmg 
the English Court, amon^ the other great nobles He was also one 
of the nobles who had sworn allegiance to Matdda, daughter of 
Henry i This oath he took as Earl of Huntmgdon. "When, m fur- 
therance of jMatdda’s cause, he led an army mto England m 1138, he 
no doubt had also m his imnd the desirabibty of strengthemng his 
hold on the Earldom of Horthumherland Another pomt worthy of 
note IS that it was from the hands of David r that Henry ir of 
England (the son of Matilda and Geoffrey of Anjou), his grand- 
nephew, receii ed the honour of knighthood — He died at Carlisle 
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in 1153 His son Henrj, Earl of Huntingdon, had died before him , 
and he was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm IV 

(i) " since tlio year llOS Dai id had liecn 'Earl or liord of the Manor of Huntingdon 
In England and this, ivhich made the King of Soots an afllnent English nobleman, 
■with estates in the \er} heart of the dominions of the Norman Kings, had a powerful 
influence on the subsequent fate of Scotland It is not quite clear whether the 
Manor of Huntingdon was a portion of Earl Waltheof 's estates assigned to David, or 
was given to him as compensation for Northumberland ' — Hilt, Buhton 

(u) David I founded several bishoprics, among Uicm Glasgow and Dunkeld, and 
several abbeys, the most famous of which arc Hblyrood, Melrose, and Dryburgh 
Ho spent so much of the croivn money on the Church that he was called by one of his 
successors "ano sair sanct for the Crown”, and ho was often mentioned as “the 
sore saint " 

(ill) Dio Kingdom of Scotland had at this time no settled boundaries cither on the 
north or on the south On the north the Mormaor of Ross made inroads, and had to bo 
beaten back 'v ^ 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUIifMARY OF STEPHEN’S REIGN 


U3S Stephen is chosen King in London 
Ho granis a charter 

113S David of Scotland the uncle of 'MaUIda, 
le defeated at the Battio of the 
Standard 

1139 BtephenarreslsEoger, his Justiciar 
Matilda lands at Portsmouth The 
Civil 'War of Succession 

Hdl Stephen Is taken at tho Battle of 
Lincoln 

1142 Matilda la bcaleged at Oxford. She 
escapea to Mormand) 


I U47 Death of Robert of Gloucester 

1151 Henry, son of Matilda, becomes, bj 
the dcatli of his father, Count of 
Anjou and Duke of Normandy 

1162 Henry marries Eleanor of Qulonno, 

the diaorced wife of Louis air 
Bj this marriage, ho acquires 
Poitou, Guienno, Gascony, etc. 
etc 

1163 Treaty of 'Wallingfora 

1164 Deatii of Stephen 


13IPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1147 Second Crusade, preached by St 
Bernard 

1161 . Dio Irish Church is organised by 
a buli from tho Pope 


1164 HIchoIasBreakapear, an Englishman, 
is created Pope under tho title 
of Adnan la (Ho is tho only 
Englishman who has over worn 
tho papal tiara ) 


0 



EITGLAITD UNDEE NOEMAN EXILE 


1 A New Nation — ^With tho coming in of the Normans, the 
Icondition of England and of Englislimen was entirely altered Wo 
IhaTe, first of all, tho fact that a nation of foreigners had entered tho 
[country and stood or cr-agamst tho natiro English , and, secondly, that 
I tho warlike leader of these foreigners was the unquestioned landowner 
' of all tho land in tho kingdom T gie Enghs h nob lemen and ggntr^^ 
had disappeared , and a less lundly rule'tlian tlieirs had come in their 
I place All tho untillcd folk-land had bccomo royal forest, and harsh 
(laws were made to punish those who hunted m it The Crown 
gradually became more and more strong , and the tendency w ns for 
all’^power to h^ome centralised In the court and household of the 
.long Wilham i put down the great earldoms , William ii tried to 
Tget as much of the w ealth cf tho Church as possible into his hands , 
j and Henry i organised the law-courts and strengthened tho ndnimis- 
( tration of the law — The Church giew under tho Norman langs, in 
i wealth, in learning, and in zeal , and m many parts of the countrj 
I stately and beautiful cathedrals replaced tho smaller and plainer 


Sa\on churches 


Tho word forest leu nothing ncecssniily to do wUh Irew It conics from the Xntln fonu out of 
doors and a forest Is a plcco of land ttken out of tlio domain of tho common law and 
placed entirely within tho power of tho King os nu Indlrldnak ‘ The forests ofTi-rod to tho 
King a revenue an armed force and a Jurisdiction altogether outfide the e^er narrowing 
circle of his constitutional position ** The armed force constated of foresters beaters 
drivers stewards woodreoves, ballUTs clc , who formed a kind of royal police* 


(i) Henry i ordered tlint no dogs sliould bo Xept but mnstifTs , and that all dogs 
iopt for droijng sbonld bare two ol tlieir toes cutoff (a ring nas bept by tlio 
foresters tbrongli •wblcb the dog s feet had to pass), so that they could not hunt tho 
deer This avas called “ taing tho dogs 


(il) The great officers of tho Crown avero tho Jnstlciar, iiho corresponded to oni 
Prime Slmlster plus the liord Chief-Justice tlio duncellor, avho issued grants, imts, 
and warrants, for and from the King tho Tremorer who managed tho E'cchcquer 
These great offices n ere generalij held bj Churchmen —In addition to these, tho 
King s Household contained a UlsjwMer (or Steiiard), a Chamberlain, a Marshal, posts 
generally held hy laymen— and which a cry soon became hereditary 

The ExcTtcquer was bo calfeO because the table on ivlilch tbo moiiers acre counted u-is covered 
iTith cloth marked with saunres like a ebessbeard and counters were placed on these 
squares to represent the dilTerent sums Talltct were lent slips of wood notched on the 
edges with certain marks to represent certain sums they were then spUt in two and thq 
payer and payee kept eacli one lialf which served as check upon tho other 

(ill) Though WlUiam r put down the greater Earldoms, ho made tavo new Earldoms— 
Chester and shrewrbnry, for the purpose of hcepmg and guarding the Welsh Marches- 
SO 
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2, Language — One efieefc of the introduction of Norman-French | 
Tvas to di'courige the n&e of English as a language for literature | 
English -was and always remained the spol rn language of the people , 
hut, as the riding classes spoke French, and the Cliiirch einplojcd 
Latin, the use of English m hooks became alwajs lc=s and Icas The 
Anglo-Saxon Clironicle, which was imttcn in English, still w ent on, and 
continued down to the year llOl At the same tunc, the Normans 
imported a large ntunber of Nonnan-French words , and the English! 
people learned these of the Normans They imported words relatmg I 
to war , to feudahsm , to the chase , to law , to the Church , and i 
to cookery 

(i) The chief Xorrnan Trcncli rords relating to wor arc Armour, latHe, captain 
malt, vicor, joint, laurc 

00 Those rclalino to fendaUsn arc JTomasc and fealty, rascal and csfitirc, herald 
and snitchcon, etc. 

(ili) Tlio terms relating to tlio chate arc Brace and couple, chase and course covert 
and /oral, rptarry and venison 

TMa q-wirry is not to l>o confoTirdea ssllh quarry (*= o ttone-raljic}, which comes from the Ixjtt 
Laltn qua Irare.lo tamre i?7H)rrjf here comes from the French cffur the hesrt. When 
the some sens ran down, the heart and entrails were scncrallj throrm to the doja. 

(it) The words relating to law ore Asstvc and attorney , chancellor and court , judge 
andjustice platnhf and sue, etc, 

(t) The Church words are Ceremony, friar, penance, relic, tonsure, etc 

(vj) The terms relating to cookery are Boil, pantry, iief, mutton, veal, porl , 
poultry, etc. 

When the hrute lives and Is In the chaise of a Esion elave she goes hy her Saxon name , but 
hecoines a sonnan and la call-d ysorl: when she Is carried to the castle haU to feast among 
the nobles Tlie cooked desh had a Konuan, the uncooked animal an English name 
Compare Ire/ and ox , r-ol and caJf , jerrh and jrtq , mutton and lArep 

3 Customs — Tlie Normans introduced into England the liahit of I 
weanng much richer dresses of costher matenals, long curly-toed ‘=hoes/ 
from Anjou, and ornaments of gold and jeivellcrj' Tliey brought im 
also richer and more elaborate lands of furniture, hangmgs, etc The’ 
very words curiam, cltair, chamber, costume, dress, furniture, 
garment, we owe to the Normans, and, along -with tho woid.s, they 
also brought in tho things Norman n am ps for men an d women — 
such as hlatnda, Alice, Henry, Wiliiam, and suchhke — hcgmi to pus h 
out the h omelier jEnglish names — Craffc-gnUds — clubs for the mutual 
support and protection of those who belonged to the same craft or 
occupation — ^licgan to rise in. the towns , and, as peace and trade grew', 
these guilds aho grow and prospered. 

4 Population. — ^The population of England at this time amounted 
to nearly 2,000,000 souls , and, of these, it is estimated that 250,000, 
or onc-eighth were Normans The land w.is stdl densely wooded or 
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covered TVitli svramps and morasses , and there vas little room for a 
large population “If one -aoiild form a just idea of England 
conquered hy William of Normandy, he must figure to himself — not a 
mere change of political rule — not the triumph of one party over 
another, — ^hut the intrusion of one people into the hosom of another, 
the nolcnt placing of one society over another society He must 
imagme tuo nations, of one of iihicli Wilham is a memher and the 
chief — two nations winch u ere both subject to Wilham , but^ in the one 
case, subordinate, in the other, subjugated He must eonsider tliat 
there are two countries included in the same geographical cir- 
cumference, — that of the Normans, ncli and free , that of the Savons, 
poor and serving, veved by rent and taUnge, the former full of 
spacious mansions, and u aUed and moated castles, — the latter scattered 
over with huts and straw and ruined hovels , that peopled with the 
happy and idle — with men of the army and of the court — inth knights 
and nobles, — this with men of pams and labour — mth farmers and 
artisans , on the one side luvury and insolence, on the other misery 
and envy — not the envy of the poor at the sight of opulence they 
cannot reach, but the eniy of the despoiled in presence of the 
despoilers ” — TniERRT 

(1) At the end of tlio clo\ onOi ccntnrj, tlicrc wore in England 0500 UnaaU— military 
aud church 

(il) Of freeholder* (yeomen) there were 35 000— all to the north and cast of Watllng 
Street, and also in Kent Tlie more warlike habits necessary in the eastern counties^ 
and the admixture of Danish blood, had made and kept tlicso men independent 

(lii) Of cottars and hordara there were 90,000 Manj of these had been freeholders , 
but, south and west of WntUng Street, many of tliem Iiad sunk Into sulijection to 
lords 

(i\) Tliere were 109,000 vUIelna, who held small portions o' land at the will of their 
lord, and were bound to git o to him what sen ice he demanded 

(\) Tliero were 25,000 «erf« or theow*, who were the chattels or personal propertj of 
their owners 

(t i) The rest were citizens of towns (bnigesses), pnests, monks, etc 

(vii) Die number of families in all is gnen at 300,000 
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CHAPTER 1 


HENEY THE SECOND 

Born 1133 Succeeded (at tlie age of 21) in 1154 Died 1189. 
Reined 35 years 

IlEyRT II of England, the first Ange\ m King of this country (called also | 
Henry Plantagenot, CurtmanUe, and Fitz Empress) ivas the eldest son of) 
Goofircy, Count of Anjon, and Matilda, daughter of Henry i Ho was ^ 
bom at Le Mans At the ago of olc^ on, ho came to England and was 
educated under Robert of Gloucestci, in Bristol Castle. Ho mamed 
Eleanor, the daughter of IViUiam, Duko of Aquitaine— and tho diaorcedj 
ivifc of l/Oius an of France “He avas a tall stout man, avith a short * 
neck, and projecting but very cvprcssne ejes , he was a careless dresser,! 
a great hunter, and a man of business rather than a model of chivalry ” j 

(a) Henry a great grandfather, Geoffrey Count of Anjou used to wear n sprig of \ 

hroom (phvnte-gentt in Lat jylanta ffaiisia) In his cap , and thus received | 
the nickname of Plantagenot " 

(b) ‘Englishmen saw in the grandson, of good Queen Maud* the direct deaceudant 

of tho old English lino of Kings of Alfred and of Cerdic * 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 

ScoTLAM) Malcolm IV FIlA^CE Louis mi Pope Adhianh 

■William i Philip Augustus Alexander ni 

(“the Lion”) 

1 The Angevin Possessions — Henry ii ’s ruling passion was 
the hunger for land , and so many additions were made to his 
realm hy marriage or hy conquest that his rule extended from 
the Scottish river Tweed to the French Pyrenees, and he held twice 
as much of France as the French kmg himself He also held, before 
his reign had come to an end, the larger half of Ireland He was 
thus hy far the most powerful European king of his tune When he 
came over to England, the English people met him tvith joy, partly 
because peace had come agam, and partly because Henry was a kmg 
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of their own blood ^ He was crowned -it "Westminster on the 19th of 
December 1154 — the first kmg of the Plantagenet race,— a race 
which was destmed to rule England for more than three centuries 
iHe had been well educated at Bnstol by the Earl of Gloucester, and 
[he took pleasure m the company of literary and intelhgent men , he 
lhad no national prejudices , and under him the distinction betu een 
^Norman and Englishman very soon died out Ho set to work with 
I all his might to undo the evil effects of the conduct of Stephen and 
' the barons He pulled down more than eleven hundred castles — 
most of which were only the dens of public robbers , he disbanded 
j the mercenary troops , he annulled Stephen’s reckless grants of land 
I and money, and he appomted judges to travel at regular periods 
^ through the country adimnistermg justice and redressing wrongs 

(i) Henry possessed 
from Ids father, Anjon 
and Tonraine , from 
his mother, Uomandy 
and Maine, hy his 
wife, Polton, Marohe, 
Balntonse, Ilmoiuln, 
Onlenne, and Dascoay 
" Tlie greatest prince 
of his time for ins 
dom, lirtue, and ahil 
itics, ho was also the 
most powerful m ex 
tent of dominion of 
all those that had 
over filled the throne 
of England.' 

(ii) Honrj s reign is 
easily divisible into 
three parts tho first, 
avlnch is occnpicd 
With the restoration 

Hewst IL'o Possessiovs di FRXsez. of order , the second, 

(The Provincce marked F came from hu £>Uier M from hla mother , With the long quarrel 
and W from hUrrtfe) Becket , the 

third, with the rehelhon of his sons and the attacks of his enemies But, tlirough 
all these three penods, and along with the preoconpations of them, there ran the 
perpotual care and study of Henry for the reform of the law and the laiv arrange 
monta of the whole kingdom 



I Beins the trandaon of Edith the wife of Henrj- 
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(ui) Henry also compelled Jlalcolm, ling of Scots, to give up Cumberland and 
Xorthuinbcrland 

(n) “Henri Planlagcnet Tvas a foreign king u-ho never spoke tlio Englisn tongue, 
who lived and moved for tho most part in a foreign camp, surrounded -with a motley- 
host of Braban^ons and lurelings , and who, in intcrv als snatched from foreign wars, 
hnmed for a fen months to his island kingdom to carry onta policy which took little 
heed of the great moral forces tliat -were at work among tho people It was imdor 
tho rule of a foreigner such as this, however, that tho races of conquerors and con- 
quered in England first learned to feel that they were one CnrcN 

2 Thomas Bochet, 1119 to 1170 — ^Tho hfo of Henry ii -wasj 
filled chiefly "n ith three tlungs . the ciirtniling of tho inordinate 
po-wer of tlio harons , the qnarrek with his sons , and lus long 
struggle with Thomas of London, or Thomas Eccket Becket is tho 
most striking figure of tlus reign, and of this century He was the 
son of Gilbert Becket (or ii Becket), the portreeve^ of London, a rich 
Honnan merchant His mother was a devout and pious w omnn, and 
et ery year, as his birthday came round, she w oighcd her son against 
hags of money, clothes, and provisions— all of wlucli were then given 
to the poor Becket had first won tho favour of Henry by having 1 1 
persuaded tho Pope to refuse his sanction to tho succession of Eustace, \ I 
tho son of Stephem Ho was one of the best educated men of his 
tune — tall, liandsoine, liigh-spinted, and bravo Ho w as not tho man 
to do things by halves Educated at Pans, ho had there heen’^ 
mtroduced to Theobald, tho Archhisliop of Canterbury, who madcl' 
him his confidant 

0) The storj of Bcckct's mollicr being a Bnmeen woman is now ciplodcd She 
was Slaud of Eouen, the daughter of a merchant 

(h) Toung Becket learned courtly behaviour and knightly manners in tho house of 
Kichcr de L’Aigle , business in the ofllcp of Osbem Eightpenny , and classics and 
law In tho Unhcraltics of Bans and Bologna 

3 Becket as Chancellor — Henry r aised Becket to bo ChanceUpr 
the first position in tho land , for the Chancellor was in fact the one 

mmister who directed everything in tho State, who had great pow er over j 
tho Church, and who also possessed the power of the purse Becket | 
was sent to negotiate tho marriage of Prince Henry with 
Margaret the eldest daughter of the French king On that cimnceuor 
journey he took with hun as lus bodyguard two hundred 11^4-62, 
knights and nobles, and m his train there travelled altogether a thou- 

' The reeve vho took ca.ro o* the port of Londoo The ehlroreero (or ahoritT) looked nfter the ftflalra 
the ahire The porlrecro the old cqtUv»leut for ibo more modem miiyor 
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sand persons, “marcliing through the towns of Prance laden 
wagons and sumpter-horses, hcarmg coflers of money and plate, and 
holy vessels of his chapel, vuth the strange accompaniments of a 
monkey on each horse , whilst two hundred and fifty pages sang 
verses, and standards waved and esqumes bore the shields of the 
knights, and soldiers and priests rode two and two ” There v as, m 
fact, no hunt to his luxury and magnificence But in Juno 11G2, the 
jllmg, after long discussion and many entreaties, at last forced him to 
^accept the archhishopnc of Canterbury And now a great change 
comes upon the man Ho determmes to sen e God and the Church 
with as single and as zealous a mind as he had before served the Kmg 
Ho wears a monk’s frock and a haircloth shirt , ho wears them day 
and mght, never taking them oft‘, he feeds the poor daily in his 
private rooms, waits upon tliem himself, and washes their dusty and 
! travel-stamed feet , he entertams great lords and borons in liis halls, 
j but to his oun table ho admits only monks Instead of the old 
I banquet music, he has a Latm rehgioiis book read aloud , and when 
I he IS at mass, he weeps and sighs and groans in remembrance of his 
t former sms and shortcomings 

(i) As Cliancollor, Bcokot ivns keeper of tlio King s Seal, ivhicli vas attached to all 
Treaties and Charters , ho was foreign minister , ho was almoner,— or distributor of tlio 
royal alms , ho lUlod \acant Sees m the Church, and ho was the King s CounsoUor in 
all important affairs 

(ii) Beoket warned tho King that ho would ropent making him Arohbishop of 
Canterbury, and that, as churchman, ho roust "put God before the King " 

4 The Clergy — Kmg Henry had appomted Thomas Becket to be 
archbishop, because ho thought him the ablest man m tho kmgdom to 
fight tho battle of the State .against the too prosperous and piowerful 
Church Henry was as anxious to curb the power of the Church as ho 
had been to put doivn tho tyranny of the h.ai ons There was at that time 
/jm England one law for the clergy and another for tho laity , and the 
yChurch was an independent power m tho country, standmg over 
against tho State and not at all in awe of it Tho number of persons 
m holy orders was enormous — almost ei cry person who could read and 
avrite, and there woio no fewer than seven orders of clergy These 
orders were sought for by many persons as a security against want, 
and as a protection against the oppressions of tho lay barons Becket, 
1 as the Primate of the Church, was detenrunec' to preserve all its 
'’privileges, and even to increase its power All the materials for a 
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"bitter quarrel lietween the King and the Archbishop were now- 
ready , and a small spark set fire to the heap A clerk accused of 
a cnme had been arrested by the order of his bishop and brought before! 
an ecclesiastical court He was found guilty , but his only punish^ 
nient was degradation — that is to say, the court imfrocked him ^ 

Persons belongmg to the order of the clergy were called c?crtc« or derks laymen n-cro tho Iciccd 
or leted 


(i) It -vraa William tho Conqueror who romoied tho hishops from the Shire-moots, 
and sot up separate courts for the Church and for churchmen 

(U) "Tlie canons had excluded clergymen from judgments of blood , nnd the severest! 
pumshments they could inflict vrero flagellation, fine, impnsonmcnt, and degradation 
It lias contended that such punishments were inadequate to tho suppression of the 
more enormous offences, and that they encouraged tho perpetration of crime bj in j 
snnng a species of immunity to tho perpetrator As e\ery individual who had been 
admitted to the tonsure, whether ho afterwards recch cd holy orders or not, avas 
entitled to tho clerical pnaileges, a\c maj concede that there uero in these turbulent 
times many criminals among tho clergy ” — ^Lingaed 


(ill) It must not he forgotten that persons “admitted to tho tonsure ” u ere not 
priests they had not the power of administering sacraments Theyaverc “clencs,” 
that is, they had been admitted to a certain nte of the Church, audavere possible 
candidates for admission to, ea en though they might have no intention of taking, holy 
orders As clerics, they could claim “benelit of clergy,” as indeed might any one 
avho at tho time avas able to read. Hence tho word “ clergy ” meant something very 
different in the time of Henry ii from aahat it means now 

(la) “Tonsure,” sajs Chambers s Cyclopxdia, “is not an ‘ order,’ but only ‘apre 
paiation for orders ’ ” 


5 The Constitutions of Clarendon, 1164— Henry called to-| 
getber a great council at Clarendon, near Salisbury , and his lawyers P 
there drew up a series of articles — since known as the Constitutions of 
Clarendon — which were to regulate the relative positions of cro-wn and 
crozier, of Church and State These Constitutions settled, among 
other things, that “ crimmous clergy ” were to be handed over to lay 
justice and tried by ordmary law , that there was to be no appeal to 
Rome , that no bishop could leave the country -without the consent of 
the Kmg , and that the sons of serfs were not to be admitted to priest’s 
orders without the consent of the lord of the soiL Becket at first 
accepted these rules, but afterwards -ivithheld his seal from them 
Then he took an oath to observe them , then he suspended himself 
from Ins oflice, and imposed upon himself a penance for ha-ving taken 
that oath Amidst fightings -within and fears -without, his mind had 
UP rest ,_and at last he had to flee to F rance, where, from a Prench 

‘Strifjed him of his priests goim and deprlvpd him of the protection of eccleilastlcal law as to 
foturc offences 
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piilpit, he ctcommm iicated all who should i n tin y w.a.Y_. ahet, enforce, 
or obey the Constitutions of Gaxendon Henry now persecuted the 
Cistercian monks m England, because Becket had taken refuge in a 
Cistercian monastery , and he also drove ou t of En gland all Beckets 
friends and r elatives, to the number of four hundred At Last it was 
agreed that this kmd of warfare was bad for both sides, and that 
Henry and Becket should meet , and they met on the 22d of July 
1170, near Tourame 

(i) Tlie chief irtioles in tlie Constitutions of Clarendon were — 

II (a) Criminous clerks to he tried in the King s Courts 

li (h) No clergyman to leave the country without the King s consent 

' I (c) Appeals from Ecclesiastical Courts to go to tlie King, and not to tlio Pope, 

' j unless with the King a consent 

( 1 (d) Clergy to hold their lands as tenants in chief 

1 i 

' (e) Sons of villeins not to bo allowed to take orders u ithout tlio Icar o of their 

lords 

(ii) The struggle between Becket and tlie King wont on for six years 

6 The Cnsis — Becket returned to Englan d m t he same year, ' 
id was met on his landmg by the Kentish burgesses and the poor 
ith glad hearts and resoimdmg shouts of avelcome But the weary- 
parted man only said, “ I am come to die among you ” Before 
iturnmg to England he had sent letters of suspension against the 
jchbishop of York, and of evcommumcation against the Bishops of 
ondon and Sabsbury , and the three prelates at once set sad for 
Tormandy to lay then complamt before the kin g Henry burst mto 
fit of uncontrollable rage “Is there none of you cowards,” he 
lared, “ whom I feed at my table, who will rid me of this base, low- 
om priest ? The fellow came to my court on a lame horse, without 
saddle, and now he holds the throne, and the knights who eat my 
read look on ' ” It was resolved that the Justiciar of Normandy 
lould be sent next day to England to arrest him , but four of Henry’s 
ni ghts , stung by them Kmg’s reproaches, secretly lef t the court , and 
lade all haste by sea and land over to Canterbury 

(i) Henry, in imitation of the Prench and German fashion, had had his son Henry 
roivned King of England dunng his own lifetime Die ceremony liad in the absence 
C Becket on the Continent, been performed by Roger, Archbishop of York. But the 
iglit of crowning the Kings of England belonged to the See of Canterbury, and Becket 
eld that Roger had stolen his right. 
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(U) The names of the four knights nrere Reginald ntz-TTree, ‘Wllllani Da Tracy, Hugh 
da MorevUle, and Richard la Breton They were allowed to atone for their deed hy a 
pilgninago to Palestine, where they all died 

7 The Murder of Becket — On the 29fch December llVO they 

rode up to the Cathedral On their way they met Becket, and urged 
him to take off the excommimication , he refused- They followed him 
mto the Cathedral, seized and tned to carry him off He resisted , 
they lost their self-command , aU four attacked him with sccket 
then swords, and the Archbishop of Canterbury lay dead ““■dared j 
m front of the high altar of his o'wn Cathedral- * 

0) 'Wlicn his monks saw a shirt of the coarsest haircloth which he wore beneath 
his splendid robes, and the marks of the stripes left by his daily penance, thej pro- 
claimed him a martyr, and, not long after, a saint. 

(u) “All Christendom had been watching the strife all Cliristcndom was outraged 
at its close The Pope shut himself up for eight days, and refused to speak to his 
own servants " 

(ill) The dead body of the saint began to work miracles and the slmne of St. 
Thomas became the most famous in England He was “ the holy blissful martyr , ” 
and the touch of one of his bones wrought miraculous cures The King Issued an 
order prohibiting the miracles but he might as well Iiave forbidden the stars to rise. 

8 The Results of Becket’s Death — tlirill of indignation 
ran through Christendom at this brutal murder , Henry was horror- 
struck, and m daily fear of excommumcation,^ pilgrimages were made 
to Becket’s tomb , miracles were said to he wrought there , and St 
Thomas became at once the most popular of aU the English samts * 
Henry cleared himself to the Pope of the charge of hemg an ac- 
comphee , hut very hitter troubles were in store for him- In 1173, 
his three sons, mcited hy the King of France and their o'wn mother) 
Eleanor, rebelled agamst him , and the league was jomed hy| league 
France, Flanders, and Scotland- Henry, “the Younger 

Kmg,” as he was called, demanded the realm of England, 1173. 
for which he had been cro'wned, Richard, who "nas governor of 
Aqmtame,” and Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, raised armies in 
Normandy and Aqmtame , while several barons rose m Yorkshire, 
the Midland Shires, and the Eastern. Counties Henry w as terribl y 
alarmed- The guilt of Becket’s murder stdl weighed^ hea'vy on his | 

1 This TTouId have freed all his Ijarona prelates and others from their and have given a. 

right everywhere to all disaatlsQod peraoni to rise a^inst him 
^ The country between the Garonne and the Pyrenees 
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conscience , and Ins first act, before takmg up arms, was to pay a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the murdered Archbishop On the 
8th of July 1174, ho crossed from Nomandj and landed at 
Southampton 

(i) Henry puWielj declared in tlio Cathedral of Avranches, that the death of the 
primate liad not been ordered bj him and that it had caused him deeper grief than 
the death of Jiis own mother 

(ii) Tlie young Henry wished to be the real, and not mereiy the titular King of 
Ingland during his father’s life, or— if that was impossible— to be Duke of Normandy, 
nd was angry because his father would not hear of it the tavo } ounger also wished 
ndependent domams of their owm , and their mother, Eleanor, who had been greatly 
leglected and o\en insulted by Henrj, spurred her sons on in their course of dis 
ibedicnco and rebellion The barons, who hated theflrm rule and good law of Henrj, 
lopod to got a king who would allow them to do what tlicj liked in their ow u lands 
ind with their own people 

9 Tbe Penance of Henry — ^From Southampton he rode all night 
nto Kent, with no refreshment but bread and water 'IVben the grey 
lowers of tbe Cathedral first met his eyes in the early dawn, he at 
once alighted from his horse, and walked with downcast looks and in 
penitential garb, barefoot, to the city He knelt at the tomb of liis 
old friend and foe, in the deepest sorrow and humiliation Then the 
great king, before the assembled monks and chapter, poured forth 
his contrition for the passionate utterance which his knights had too 
hastily interpreted, and submitted to he pnhhcly scourged in expia- 
tion of his sin. Ho spent the night in the daik crypt j’- and tlie 
next daj ho rode fastmg into London A fever followed, hut he was 
cured of it in a few days by good news For he was told that his 
powerful enemy, ‘William the Lion, king of Scotland, had been sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by his justiciar, Eanulf de GlanviUe , and 
upon this the Enghsh rebel barons gave up their attempt Henry 
himself soon raised the siege of Konen, and put dow n the rebel forces 
both m England and in Normandy 

(1) Henry wns Bcouigod bj eighty ecclesiastics the bishops gaio each flio 
strokes, and the monks tliree. 

(ii) On tbo -lery day on whiob Henrj wns undergoing Oils penance, Tfanulf de 
OlanTlllc captured William tbo Lion of Scotland A messenger from Ronulf c.amo 
to tbo King inth tlie nows “Is it tme? cried Heurj ''Jes, sire, bj mj fiitlc ' 
"Tlicn God bo tliankcd, and St. Thomas tiio Martyr I Tiio King ga\o the mes 
sengcrlils riding switch and told him that "ten farms went with it ns a reward for 
his good tidings" 

> A Carl. lecret place under the floor of the CalhcdnU 
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10 The Conc[uest of Ireland — Homy had obtained m 1164 
a Bull ^ from the Pope giimig him permission to make liunself lord 
of Ireland Tlio Pope of the time ivas Adrian iv , or IsTicbolas 
Breakspear, the only Bngbshman -nbo has over sat upon the papal 
throne The Pope’s pretence was that the Irish people were ignorant 
of the Christian faith. Tlie fact was just the reverse , for Ireland 
had received Christinmty whde the English and Norsemen were 
still heathens , and from Ireland missionanes had gone out m aU 
directions to other countries Ireland had long been a shelter for 
pious and learned men when Bnlam vas overrun by Sn\on, Dane, 
and Norseman. But tlio Norsemen had iniadcd Ireland also, and 
liad founded small kingdoms in Dublm, "Wexford, and Coik. The 
rest of the country vas ruled b y pefry chiefsj^^among vhom were 
five who called themsehes kings Tlie oierlord of these lungs ^^as| 
called an Ardnach Nov Dermot, lung of Lomster, liad been driveni 
from his dominions by the Ardnach, and m order to recover hist 
kmgdom ho fled to Normandj , and made Henry an ofler of vassalage t 
Henry could not at that time go to Ireland himself to reinstate him 
on his throne , but he ga\ o him l ca\ e ro make i^iat ofleis he pleased 
to lus knights Kichard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and two] 
Norma n gentlem en from Wale s, Eobert Eitz-Stephen and hlaunco 
Fitz-Gorald, were very glad of the opportunity. They ra ised smaU 
armj, sailed across the Cliannel, and ovcry\\heio beat the lush, ■\^ho 
were without armour and had aery inferior v capons On the death 
of Dermot, Strongbow , who had married his daughter EoaTTiewTine 
kmg, but this Henry was not prepared to permit He therefore 
sailed over to Ireland in 1171, and W'as received as Over-I 
lord of all Ireland, and oacn tho Ardnach attended Ins 
court and acknowledged himself as his a assal But neither 
Henrj’- nor any Plantagcnct after him ever leally rided 
Ireland, winch remamed for centuries in utter disorder — the battle- 
field of petty chiefs and lungs and Norman barons, tho homo of 
quarrels and of fighting, with little hope or chance of quiet mdustry, 
except m the seaports and tho fringe of coast m their immediate 
neighbourhood 

Aririach means Ucail king 

***• huJIaoT BTcnt seal, Tlio lutla -n-as llio piece of leml 
— pupal seal anj vlijch >raa Attnclicil lo tlio paper or pamlipiept, W® 1"'^® Uio oamo 

»onl in bvTlelin 


! Henry 
J Overlord 
■ of Ireland 

4171. 
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(1) Another statement js that the Pope claimed to liavo foil jurisdiction and 
dominion over all islands as part ot the papal domains 

(li) Henry iras to rule Ireland on condition of jiaving Homo Scot — tliat is, a penny a 
year on eaeh house 

Sbol here es in the phraee leot /nee, mcane a piece of nionep The Ilteml sense Is that of contri 
iw/Ie7i=Khat Is tTiot Into the general fund 

(hi) Tile Norsemen ivero called Ost men In Ireland, because they came from the east 
(li) The file Irish kingdoms iverc outer, lelnater, IToath, Connangit, and ITnaster 
(i) John Lackland iras sent over to rule, but his government was not a success 
He had the title of “lord of Ireland It was Henry i in who first took the title of 
“■Sins of Ireland ‘ 

I 11 The Death of Henry — ^In 1188, Richard, the second son of 
/the lung, made his tray to the court of Philip Augustus, the netr 
f ting of France, and joined tnth him in an attack upon his father’s 
[ dommions Their alhed forces suddenly appeared before Le IMans, 
and Henry , surprised and unprepared, had to flee humedly before 
his otvn son into hTormandy The to wn, his birthplace, tvas burned 
dotvn before his eyes , and he mourned bitterly over it as he rode 
along the crest of the bills -which overhang the valley He "was 
driven from Tonrame , one after another his Prench towns tvere lost 
to him , and soon after he tras obhged to sue for peace from the 
Prcnch king At the conclusion of peace he asked to see the list of 
barons -who had rebelled against hun, and -whom he was obhged to 
ipardon. At the head of the list stood “John, Count of Mortagne,” — 
ibis faamurite son, his dearest child, and his most intimate confidant 
iTummg his face to the -wall, he evdaimed, “Let the rest go as it 
Death of I care no more for myself or anything m all the 

Heaiy -world I ” He -was home to the Castle of Chinon, on the 
quiet -waters of the Vienne , be never lifted bis bead again, 
and died muttenng the melancholy self-reproach, “ Shame, shame on 
a conquered kmg ' ” He died in 1189 

Another account says that his last words were “Cnrsed be the day on which I 
was bom, and cursed of God the children I leave behind me ' 

j 12 Henry’s Character — ^Henry did two great services for 
^England he broke the power of the barons, and he imtiated tlie 
I reign of la-w He brought the protection of la-w down to the poorest 

person He dispensed -with the services of his barons in the field, by 
compelling them to make a money pajanent instead , and -with the 
money ho hired mercenary soldiers He -was one of the hardest 
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Morking men m England, and one of tlic best business men too | 
“fle never sits dowm, be is al\va33 on lus legs fiom morning to night,” 
5 .iid onenlio kneiv him, altogether a restless, eager, actno, longh, 
bus} , and passionate man There -n ero times v hen his Jicry southern! 
nature broke out , and then ho became “ a lion, and more ferocious) 
than a lion ” On one of these occasions, ivhen a fiiond ivas tijing to 
justify the conduct of the King of Scots, Henry shouted tint ho iias 
a traitor, pulled off his snoid, lore ofl Ins clothes, and threiv lumself 
on the ground, trolling, and biting, and snapping at tlio straiv and 
rushes upon the floor But, in general, ho kept tins demoniac temper | 
under complete control , and most of his actions showed hun to bo a! 
prudent, thoughtful, and sagacious statesman 

13 Scutage — According to the feudal sj stem, ci ery man iv ho heldl 
land from the king was obliged to follow lus king to the m ars, and to | 
take "With him a certain nunibci of lus sul)-\ ass.ds,* in proportion to the 
5170 of his holding But, vhon ngricultuio had gioMui prosperous — 
aihen many men uorc needed to sow the g round and to reap the 
harvests, absence on a military expedition in Normandy eenugo 
or in France became a serious aflair Heniy, therefore, at 1159 
the very beginning of Ins reign, brought back the old English custom \ 
of paying a fine uhon anj’" man could not follow lus baron oi his kingj 
to the liars But this custom, uliich was fonnerly regarded as a 
punishment, was now looked on as a favour, and the vassal iiho 
preferred staying at homo and iioiking on lus faiin could free him- 
self by the p.xyment of a sum of money, in proportion to the amount 
of land ho held. This money iias called Scutage , and, iiliilo it freed 
lus English subjects, it enabled Henr} to laise lured troops to fight 
for him in France In this way also, lie decreased the miliUuy power 
of the barons, and drew closer the bonds of connection betw ecu the i 
sub-vassals and the Crown 

(i) Bj means of Scutago (or, oa it was called ju Xormnn rrcncli, oscuago), tlio Ijarons 
lind fewer soldiers to follon them, and fewer opportunities of training tiieU snh 
vassals to war (Lat senfm, a shield ) 

(il) In llSl a regulation called tho lUsIzo of Anns wis Issued for tho Fjrd or 
Xatlonal llihtia (Hie Pjad could not ho ordered abroad ) It ordered each freeinnu 
according to his rank to appear in anns hoforo llio Judges of Assize onco a jear 

(a) Xlio kulglit or Diiulro had to appear In helmet mall Mioat, alilcld and lancc 

(b^ The ycomaii in hauberk, iron hcitlplcco nad lAnco 

(o) Tlio burolior add artuMm in iraddcd coati hcnUpIccc*ti,nd lance 

JX 
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14 Henry’s Law-Reforms — During the ■i^liolo of Ins reign, 
troubled as it svas iMth quiirrels, disputes, and rebellions of cvei^' 
kind, Henry worked bird and steadily at his self-imposed task of 
reforming the law and the administration of the law Ho never 
halted for a moment in this tisk. In IIGG ho began the practice 
Kefonnof of seudmg taio judges from the King’s Court (the Curia 
I^cgis) to preside in the Shire Jloots (or County Courts) 
1166 These judges not merely collected taves, thej also sat to 
judge cases , and in this aiaj the aihole of the Countj Courts through- 
^ out the realm were brought into connection ith the central Kmg's 
Court He at the same tune began a kind of trial by jury In 
1170, Henry dismissed, all at the aame time and bj the same 
proclamation, the sherills of the counties from their offices, and put 
' in them places new sherifls chosen from among tho officers of the 
j Henry Exchequer In this ii ay the Crown gained greater power 
ererj shire, tho administntion of justice was more 
1170 unifonu throughout the countrj , and the kingdom was 
bound together in a closer unity The power, too, of the barons was 
greatly dimmished, as they were no longer sheriffs, and their places 
Jorticeein taken by King’s officers In 117G, the kmgdom 

■wis divided into six circuits, three trai oiling justices 
( ero -ippomtcd to each , and thus suitors w ere spared tho 

, time, trouble, and expense of ittending at the King’s Court m 
I London These traiellmg judges were called Justices In Eyre 
J Agam, in 1178, a selection of five judges was made from the King’s 
Court, to hear cases both criminal and civil , and out of this selection 
I avere afterw ards developed the Court or King’s Bench and tho Court 
1 of Common Pleas Thus England became one country, under one 
[ uniform government 

/nJTyrcsaLat InUinert onajoumey 

(i) Henrj iras in tlio liatit of issuing from time to time short codes or lists of 
rules, whicli lie called Assizes In one of these lie ordered encli slienlT to name fonr 
knights, who ivere again to choose twelic men in tlie neiglibourhood to gne ciidcnco 
on trials These men took an oath to speak tlio truth, and were hence called Jurors 
(from the Lat juro, I sw ea^) 

(ii) Another assize ordered tliat twelve jnrors from each hundred and four from 
each toivnship should bring to tnal before tlie Kings judges all persons who were 
hcheved to ho guiltj of a crime This was called Preseatmeat by Jury These sixteen 
men formed a kind of Grand Jury 
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(lii) “Tho prcal local noble wlioltai lorded it ns lio c)wso o\cr tbe suiton, of tho 
Court tor fifteen jears, and fixed and taxed and forfeited as aecincd good to liim, 
suddenly, mthont a moment’s ^vaming, saw bis place filled by a stranger, a mere 
clerk trained tn llio Court among tborojal sonants, a siniplo nominco of tlio king 
be could no longer doubt lliat tlio royal supremacy was non aTitlioutrianl, without 
limit, irresistible, complete Gnrrs 

(t\) Iloarj iwis constantU travelling to see things nitb bis oini eyes “A nen 
sense oflaw and justice grow up under a soacreign nbo bimsolf joumojed tlirongli 
the length and breadth of tbe land, subilulng the uumlj, beanng plc-is, roalsing 
unjust sentences, drawing up clmrtcrs with his oavn band, scttiug tbe macblnory of 
government to avork from end to end of England," 

(v) In the first eight years of bis ixign, Henry avas only taaicc in England, and each 
time for littio more than a year In (bo eighteen years from 11C2 to IISO, bo awis 
only eight y cars altogctbcr in this country "Had tho Elantagcnets, as at ono time 
seemed bkclv, succeeded in uniting all Eninco under their goaemment, Itlsprobablo 
that England would noaer baac bad an independent existence Her prances, her 
lords, her prelates, would baa o been men diflenng in race and language from tho 
artisans and tillers of Uio earth Tho roacnucs of her great propnetors aiould luiao 
been spent in festivities and dlaersions on the banl s of tho Seine Tho nohlo loiiguago 
of Hilton and Bnrkc aiould bgao remained a rustle dialect, autliont a literature, a 
fixed grammar, or a fixed ortliography , and avould have been contemptuously 
abandoned to tho nso of boors Eo man of English extraction uould lia\c risen to 
oraincncc, except by becoming in speech and Imbits a Frenchman ' — SfACAm^a 

(li) The Eorman and I nglish were rapidly becoming one people by iiitcminmngo 
Tbongli Frcncli was the Court Langiuigc, and Latin the language of law and of learned 
men, English nas the language of by far tho larger majority of tlio people— wbetlior 
gentle or simple 

15 Great Men. — The prcftti mca of tin g, roign, over and abo\<J 
Henry hnuself, nho a\as among the very greatest, aro Arc liblBhop 
Theobald, Thomas Becket, Richard do Lucy, and Ranulf do Qlanville | 
The tw 0 first ere cliurchnien , and Bccli-ot more especially stroi o his 
utmost and eventually gave his life to prcseivo to tho Church its 
power and ancient privileges — ^Richard do Lucy, for twenty-livo joars 
Justiciar of tho kingdom, avas a slalful law’yer, and carried out with 
great ahdity and zeal tho lavv-rofomis of his sovoroign After his 
death this task was earned on hy his able successor GlanviUo 

Henry worked at everything himself Even when abroad in Kormnudy or in 
Gnienne, fighting or making treaties, bo was nluays tliinking of reforms in English 
law 

16 Social Facts. — Commorco grew and developed voiy much m 
this reign Tho Ciusades had tho cfJcct of mtroducing much moroj 
frequent intiircourao between the East and tho West , and trade gamed] 
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F enormously bj this intercourse The spices, rich cloths and hang- 
ings, the gold and gems, of the East -were exchanged for the tin, lead, 
oysters, fish, uool and cloths of England —London hecamo the capital 
ofEmrland . instead of Winchester , London Bridge -uas partly rebuilt 
of stone , and, ns London stands at the head of all the u atorwaj s of 
tho Avorld, it aras destined both to give to and to recoia o from the 
grouing commerce of tho country increase and lic.dthy development. 

I ai&M was first used for urindous In priialo houses In 1177 

..^17 Scotland to 1165 — D n id i v as succeeded bj his grandson 
Malcolm IV, a boy of not quite twelve years of age hlalcolm a\as 
cousin to Henry ii of England , and to tho Engbsh monarch be g-ivo up 
his claim to N'orthiunbcrland and to that part of Cumbria which lay 
to tho south of the Solwnj On the other hand, Henry solemnly 
rem\ ested him in tho honour and earldom of Huntingdon , and tho 
youthful Malcolm follow ed lus great cousin in his Contment.il wars 
Malcolm died m 11G5, at tho early age of twenty-foiu: 

(i) Hie following table shows tho relation of tho two tings 
SIalcoioi III (Canmoru) niamed MAnoAncr (Uie sister of Ldgnr the Atliellug) 


llatUda «i Dwd I Ooungestson) 

Henry i of England. 

Hatllda Henri , Earl of Huntingdon 

(=QeoDrcy of Anjou) | 


Henhy II of England IIalcolm IV W'iuliam tiil Liov Da^id, ^rlof 

Huntingdon 


(d) WiLLiAii I (tlio Lion) was succeeded (1214) by his sou, Alorander II , and 
theu by his grandson Alexander III (1249) 
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SHORT CHEONOIiOOr AND SUMSIART OF HENRY II 's REIGN 


list Henry IL 5s crowned, nnd issues a 
Charter Thomas Bechet is made 
Chancellor 

1157 HeiiTy forces Malcolm, hing of Scots 
to gii e np the three northern conn 
ties 

11D9 Bcntage first established 

U62. Thomas Bechet elected Archbishop 
of Canterbury He resigns the 
Cliancellorship 

1163 A dispute arises about criminous 
clerks 

net THE coHBTmmoKS or olaeeh- 
DON are drawn np Bechet 
Icat es tbo kingdom Quarrel 
goes on for six years 

1170 (1) Henry removes all the Shcrlfis, and 

THAkes anlnquhyinto tbclraccounta 
Henry, the kln^ason la crowTied "by 
Boger, Archblahop of York 

(11) Bccket is innrdercd, 

1171. Henry goes to Irdand 


1173 Iicaguo against Henry by bis three 
eldest sons, the King of France, 
the King of Scotland, the Kor 
ETaan barons, etc 

1174. Henry does penance at the tomb of 
Becket. Tho rebelllouB barons arc 
conqnercd Banegelt ceases to be 
collected 

1177 John Lackland is named “Lord of 
Ireland " 

1188 The Baladin Tithe This is the first 

tat in England on personal pro 
petty 

1189 Death of Henry ii 

(!) 6'dadln had tmited the small Torklsh 
States Into ono great dominion which stretched 
from tho Hapliratcs to the 2iUe and had taken 
Jemsolcm 

(II) The Saladln Tithe amounted to one-tenth 
of all the goods and personal proj^erty of each 
Buldcct, 

(ili) All previous taxes had been Ufd npon 
land 


IMPORTANT CONTE5IPORARY EVENTS 


1154. Nicholas Breakspear, nn English- 
man, becomes Pope with the title 
of Adrian r7 

1150 Adrian ly issues a Bull empowering 
Henry ii to subduo Ireland 

1165 ilalcolm of Scotland is hilled He 5s 
succeeded by William the Lion. 


1106 Henry s third son, Geoffrey, marries 
Constance heiress of Brittany 

1169 Itichard Strongbow and other Nor- 
mans land m Ireland 

1180 Death ofLonIs Tir of Franco He ia 
succeeded by BhlUp Augustus 

1187 Baladin takes Jerusalem 


IJIPORTANT ACTS 
1164 The Constitutions of Clarendon. 


1166 Tho Assize of Clarendon arranges for 
the administration of justice in 
tbo provinces 


OF GO\’ERN3IENT 

1176 The Assize of Horthamptou sends 
out justices on circuit 

1178 Five judges arc selected from the 
Curia Regis “ to hear all suits 
brought before tbo King ” 


(0 Tile Assize of Clarendon arranged for a general visitation of England by two 
Justices 

(ii) Out of tlie five judges selected from the Curia Regis grew the Court of King’s 
Bench and the Court of Common Pleas 
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RICHARD THE FIRST 

(OF AQUITAINE) 

Born 1157 Succeeded (at the age of 32) in 1189 Died 1199 
Reigned 10 Years 

EicnAiiD of AQUiTAnvE (called also the Lion and the Lion Heart, or 
Cosnr de Lion) ivas the third son of Heniy ii and Eleanor of Aqnilaine. 

He was horn at Oxford in 1157 At the age of eleven lie was made DnLe 
of Aquitaine by Ins father He mamed Bercngana of Na\-Brre at Cyprus, 
on his way to the Holy Iiand They had no children 

COJTTEJtPORAKr SOVEREIGNS 

ScoixAro W1LLIA3! 1 (the Lion) FnasCE Philit ii (Augustus) 

1 Ricliard 1 , 1189-1199 — Immediately after the funeral of his 
father, Richard left France, sailed to England, and vas crowned 
King at Westnunster without opposition. His reign — if reign it can 
he called, for he spent in England only si-^ months out of the ten 
years durmg which he held the throne — falls easily mto two almost 
equal divisions lus absence on the Third Crusade and his captivity , 
and his prolonged wars against his old friend and enemy, Philip ii 
of France For England itself he had little care and no policy 

(1) Biclmrd was called Richard of Aquitaine, because he had been made ruler of 
that duchy by his father in hislifetime, and he received the nickname of Cosur-dc 
Lion, hccanse of his enormous strength and dauntless courage in battle. He was 
not only a warrior, — he was a poet , and he sang and ivrote lyrical songs in the soft 
Eonthem language of 0c.i 

1 Coaed lanpue d'Oc because the word for ec (from the Latin Aoc this) whereas In the J*orth 

the word was oU (now oui from the Latin ilJud that) The language was also callcil /Vopenfol (from 
rwcnct In Bonthem France, which was called by the Romans Pivtincta) and Jt was a kind of trans 
fnnned lAiUu 

110 
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(U) A full account ■was draivn up of tho formalities and ceremonies observed at 
his coronation , and this lias been alivays observed ns tho model for aU after coro 
nations at IVestminstcr 

\.(ul) The ■lewB, who were tlio bankers— and also the usurers — of England, li\ ed as a 
separate people m quarters of so\ eral English towns called Jewries, go\ emed by their 
own laws and under tho immediate protection of tho king On the coronation day 
some of the Jewish elders brought rich gifts to tho king hTo Jew or woman was 
allowed within the Abbey for fear of witchcraft, but these poor elders were hustled 
and thrust by the crowd inside tho doors Tlio kings sonants drove them out, 
the mob fell upon them, a erj arose that tho king had commanded all Jews to bo 
slam , and the crowd rushed off to the Jewry to plunder, to slay, and to burn Tlie 
rumour spread At York, the rich Jews took refuge with their treasures m the 
Castle , and, when they saw they could hold out no longer, they put their wives and 
children to death, and last of all slew themselves 


ij 2 Money wanted — His first thought after Ins coronation was to 
]om the Third Crusade, and how to raise money for that expedition 
He sold everything he could lay his hands upon , he sold the church- 
lands, crown-lands, and offices of State , he sold half the honours 
and dignities of the kingdom — sheriffdoms and justiceships — to the 
highest bidders , ho levied heavy taxes, and wrung large sums from 
mdividual harons to appease a pretended anger , and he “ would 
have sold London itself,” he said, “if ho could have found a pur- 
chaser” The king appomted a Norman called William of Long- 
champ, Bishop of Ely, to he justiciar and regent durmg his absence 
Longchamp was a man after Ins own heart, hesitated at no measure, 
drew hack from no course to gam his ends and to raise money for 
his hungry master 

^(i) He Bold to WUliam the Lion his right of superiority over tiie crown of Scotland 
for 10,000 marks, and thus released William from vassalage to England Ho sold 
the Earldom of Durham to tho Bishop of Durham, Hugh do Puiset (or Pudsey), for 
the same sum, and thus turned “an old bishop into a yonng carl ” WiUiam of 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, bought tho Chancellorship of the kingdom for £3000 

(ii) The regency of tho kingdom, during tho absence of Richard, was vested m 
Longchamp and Hugh of Durham Longchamp was not only Chancellor and Justiciar 
of tho kingdom , but he had been created Papal Legate 


3 The Third Crusade, 1189 — Eichard_ solemnly assumed the 
scrip and staff of a pilgrim in the cathedral of Canterbury, and met 
Phihp Au gustus, _ king of Fia nce, on the plams of Vezelal m Bur- 
gundy Their united forces amounted to one hundred thousand men 
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j Instead of sailing direct to Palestine, the two kings spent the winter 
Tie TUrd Sicilj, where they and their nobles and their men were 
crasado continually quarrellmg Philip felt jealous of a vassal — for 
1189 92 jjiciiard was Philip’s vassal for some of his French lands 
— more brilhant and more powerful than himself, and was also angry 
with him for not having kept his engagement with his sister Alice 
Bichard had m the meantime fallen in love with Berengaria of 
Navarre, a gentle fair-haired maiden, and had sent his mother. Queen 
\ Eleanor, to bring her over to him m Sicily — The siege of Acre ^ had 
jbeen going on for two years, ivith little prospect of success, but 

Richaid, on his amval, pressed on the 
work with unusual vigour, in spite of 
severe illness, and m a few days the 
place was taken Richard, greedy of 
glory, took all the credit to himself, 
and when the Duke of Austria, who 
had captured one of the towers, 
hoisted his banner upon it, Richard 
tore it down with a great oath, and 
flung it mto the ditch — The king of 
France now took it mto his head to 
return home Ho said he was fll, 
and he swore to Richard an oath — which he did not keep, and did 
not intend to keep — to do nothing to the hurt of Richard’s inter- 
ests in France After prodigies of valour on both sides, Richard, 
w eakened by fe\ er, had to gii o up th e though t of takmg Jerusalein, 
and to make a three j ears’ truce with Saladin — ^the Saracen Emperor 
He wept bitter tea rs_j^ t]u5 dmppointmcnt , and, when withm 
Bight of tho Holy City, coi ered his face wath his mantle, that he 
might not see the place which God had forbidden him to enter 

(i) BerenE»rl» Tvtis tlio daughter of Banclio, king of Nai arre 

(ii) Wiim rjiilip ir got hick to Trance, he set to work to conspire with John for 
an attack on Richard’s Trench dominions 

4. Richard’s Return. — Richard now set out for Europe with one 
tesscl Ho was afraid to traicl through Prance, so he disguised 
himself ns a merchant, and made his way through Austria But the 



i to tie I^rant, th# C{ut«TU ibort of the Jtedltemmeiux. 
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foreign gold he carried mth him betrayed lum , and he fell into the 
hands of the man -whom he had so cnicUy msulted at Acre — Leopold, 
Duke of Austria By him he -was sold to Henry vi , tho Emperor 
of Germany, for ;£60,000 ,_and Henry i mprisoned R ichard m a castle 
intheTjTol in 1193 he ivas hi ought before a Diet^ (or Council) 
of the Empne, 'Mhicli mot at Worms,” and arraigned on four charges 
The chief of these was that he had hired assassins to minder Comad, 
hlarquis of Montferrat, one of the rival kings of Jerusalem Richard 
pleaded his own cause with great elocpience , and ivas acquitted by 
tho princes of the empire , but Henry detained him until England 
should forv ard a largo ransom So heavy v as the ransom, that e\ ery| 
man m England had to give a fomth of his income Everythmg that 
could bo sold had to be turned into money , tho fleece was shorn off 
every sheep , and even tho sacred vessels of the chmehes vero sold 
or placed m paivn The ransom ■''_ns]^0^0_ma^ At Inst 
Richard landed at Sandwi ch m 1194, after an absence of in 
four years and an imprisonment of fourteen months He England 
walked barefoot from Sandvich to Canterbury, to return/ 
thanks to God for his gieat deliverance , and, to wash off tho stain of 
Ills imprisonment, ho was crowned a second time at Winchester / 

(i) As soon as liis Lrotlicr John heard tho nows or Richard’s imprisonment, ho did 
homage to Philip for the duchj of Rormandy 

(il) Tho prottj story of Blondel is, nnfortunatclj , untme Ho is said to lm\o 
wandered o\er Europe with a lute, playing tho songs which his master had composed, 
under tho grated window of c' cry castle, until his master s a oico replied 

(111) Every man, clerk or layman, w ns taxed to tho extent of one fourth of his rents 
and Ilia mo\ahlo propertj , each knight had to pay an additional sum ns sentago , 
and even tho sili er \ cssels were t nkon out of the churclies 

5 Longchamp’s Regency — ^Longchamp was a hard and far 
from just ruler , hut be appbed the laws impartially to bishop and 
priest, to baron and serf But this impaitinl rule vas detested 
by the barons , J olm Lacldand joined with Ins half-brother, Geofirey 
Eitz-Peter, to get rid of Longcliamp , and a meeting of the calls and 
harons of the longdom was called, at which Longchamp was deposed 
from his office He retired to Nomandy m 1191 A new Justiciar 

1 ^OTU l\io liaUn die* a day and called bo Vccause tholr ineetlnffs tt first onlj lasted for one day 

* n onni— a town In llio Rhino valley south of Mayonco Hero Luther, in 1521 vas summoned to 
appear before Charles v , Emperor of Qormany, at a Diet of tho Qenuon Emidro since colled tho Diet 
of Worms 
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of the realm Tvas appomted. John, ■srho had been treacherous to his 
father, Tvas also treacherous to his brother, and, upon the nen-s of 
Eichard’s captivity in Austria, John declared he as dead, and laid 
claim to the cromi of England 

(i) Longclismp offended tho barons in many Trays Being supreme both in Clinrcli 
and State — as Papal Legate and as Justiciar — he travelled about in royal pomp vrith 
a tram of 1500 men, a band of mmstrcls, and a body of personal attendants consisting 
of nobles and gentlemen As Justiciar and ns Legate, ho placed double taxes on the 
religions houses and, for this and other reasons, he came to bo universally detested 
John s aim ivas to come forward as protector of tho nation against this tyranny 

(u) The new Justiciar ivas Haltor, Archbishop of Boucn 

6 Hubert Walter’s Eegency — From the year 1194 to 1198 
the kmgdom tvas governed, durmg Eichard’s absence, by Hubert 
Walter, the Archbishop of Canterbury Hubert had been secretary 
to Henry ii , and he earnestly carried out the policy of that great 
kmg in legislation, as •well as m finance But, while engaged m 
nismg money and m seemg to the proper adnunistrition of justice, 
he did a great deal to tram the English people to habits and methods 
of self-government He showed them how to assess the taxes of each 
district by jury , and he taught them how to choose representative 
kmghts for the transaction of judicial affairs. In this way he laid the 
foundations of representative government 

(0 One of his measures ivas distinctly unjust. He laid a poll tax upon tho people 
of London , and this poll tax, which Tvas nothing to a rich man, pressed Tnth fearfnl 
seventy on the craftsmen and the poor The citizens, led by Fitz Osbert, or Ixmg 
beard, resisted this tax, and held that each man should pay his share of the taxation 
according to his means. 

(li) Hubert senta force to arrest Fitz Osbert, bntbe fled tothe Church of SL Mary 
le-Bow for sanctuary Hubert set fire to the church, seized him as he tried to escape, 
and hanged him Tvith nine of his followers 

^ 7 Death, of Eichard, 1199 — ^Eichard, on his return, forgave 
his brother John, but at once made ready to -wage iwr with his 
faithless ally, the Kmg of France After a stay of only two months, 
he left his realm of England, never to return. The two kmgs 
“played at castle-takmg ” PhiLp was twice defeated — at Fretteva l 
and at Gisors At the battle of Gisors m 1198, Eichard gave as the 
watchword of the day, “God axto sir right, and this Las 
remamed ever smee the motto of the English Crown. Soon after, 

1 He pire it in Trendi, of conne~i>t^i e* mon droit. 
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Eicliard met his death One of his vassal lords had found a treasure 
at Limoges, and Eichard claimed it as the feudal superior The 
vassal refused to give it up, and Eichard besieged his castle of Chaliiz 
Chabrol He led the attack m person, and had fought lus vay into 
the inner court, vhen an arrow from the bow of Bertrand de Gourdon 
pierced his left shoulder The knife of an unskilful surgeon caused 
the wound to mortify, and Eichard lay for tvelve days on 
his deathbed. He had the whole gamson hanged, with moruuy 
the exception of de Gourdon “What harm did I ever do 
you ? ’ said the kmg The young archer rephed that his 
father and two brothers had fallen by Eichard’s hand, and challenged 
him to take any revenge he pleased “ I forgive you my death, and 
you are free,”^ vais the answer of the king , and he ordered him to be 
presented with a hundred shillmgs By his mother’s desire, ho 
named his brother John his successor His body was buried at the 
foot of his father’s tomb at Fontevraud , and his heart was sent, 
by lus ovTi express wish, to Eouen — a town for which he always felt 
a strong affection 

(i) From 1191 to 1198, wliUo Richard was fighting in France, England was governed 
hy Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, who— hke Longchamp — was both 
Legate and Justiciar, and who carried out the legal and financial reform of Henry ii 

(li) To support his wars, Richard taxed in every way his ofllcers could devise his 
already impoverished country of England About £1,100,000 sterling was sent to the 
king in two years , and "England vvas reduced to poverty from sea to sea ” — Among 
other mean devices, Riehard had the Great Seal broken and anew one made he then 
proclaimed tliat no grant under tho old seal was valid in England , and thus all 
holders of grants of land were compelled to come to tho office of tho Chancellor and 
pay their fees a second time 

(lii) Tho treasure found by Richard’s vassal was reported to consist of " a golden 
emperor and aU his court sitting at a golden table " It was most probably a largo 
golden chess-table with tho pieces in gold 


8 Eicbard’s Character — “Eichard was, physically, the strongest 
of living men , and he was also physicaEy the most inaccessible to 
fear Ho had all tho mdomitable and limitless will of tlio race of 
EoUo Ho was tho genume type of a feudal lought ” He was tall, 
well-built and muscular, of a ruddy complexion, and with light brown 
hair He was a brave soldier, a good general, and a skilful engineer , 

1 Tho leader of Ills rnercenaTy troops 3rarcltadee (or In French, Mercbadd), had him put to death In 
the most cruel manner 
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l)ut he wns more of a knight-errant than of a ruler of men Ho died 
on his forty-second year He had reigned nearly ten years, hut 
ho had passed only six months of tlicso 3 ears in England His 
brother John was acknowledged king in England and Kormandj , 
but Anjou, Maine, and Toiiramo did homage to Arthur, the son of 
his elder brother Geoffrey, the late Duke of Brittany 

9 Great Men — The most distinguished men during this reign 
were William of longchamp, Hugh of Avalon, Hubert Walter, and 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter Three of these men administered the affairs of 
the kingdom, m the absence of tlieir sovereign, mth great ability, and 
generally on the Imes clearly and firmly laid down by Henry ii 
But, though never mtrusted mtli the rule of the kingdom, the 
greatest of them all was Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln, who v ns 
called St Hugh after his deatk It fell to the lot of this simple and 
good man to resist the exactions of his kmg , and noblj ho rose to the 
occasion Hubert "Walter, Archbishop of Canterburj, vho wns both 
Justiciar and Legato from 1194 to 1198, proposed to the barons and 
bishops that they should maintam for the king, dunng his v ars in 
Prance, a force of tliree hundred loughts, nho were to be paid a sum 
of three shiUmgs a day Hugh of Lmcoln refused his assent The 
estates of the Church, ho said, u ore bound to afford the king military 
service witliin the four seas, but not bej ond them , and he for his 
partavould not pay a smglo shdlmg “I -will go away,” he added, 
“ and be a hermit once more, rather than lay tins now burden on the 
bishopric committed to my charge” And the "Great Coimcd,” in 
which this proposal was brought foraard, foUoned the lead of the 
brave bishop This is the first real instance of successful resistance 
to illegal taxation in our history , and m this manner did St Hugh 
lay one of the four comer stones of English Lberty 

10 Social Facts — There is not much to chromcle in this reign in 
regard to social progress Tlie need felt by Eichard for money to 
enable him to go on crusade compelled him to grant charters to 
boroughs m exchange for sums of various amount, thus the com- 
mercial classes rose mto greater importance, and London, among 
other towns, purchased several new “liberties” The communa or 
corporation of London was recognised m law , and the Portreeve 
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became a Mayor But the effects of the Crusades -n eie much wider 
than this They brought the peoples of Euiope closer together, and 
taught them to know more of each other , they opened up the East to 
the mcursions of commerce, as well as of war , and they dramed the 
country of the violent and turbulent spirits, to whom ceaseless fight- 
mg was a necessary occupation and the pursuits of peaceful labour 
detestable — The famous outlaw Robin Hood, “the Enghsh baUad- 
smger’s joy,” is said to have lived m this reign He hved m Sher- 
wood Forest, hunted the king’s deer, m spite of tlie Forest Assize, 
robbed the rich that came m his way, and gave to the poor 

(i) The first Mayor of London was Henry ritz Alwyn (The title of Lord Mayor was 
first giien by Edwird in m 1354 ) 

(u) Coats of arms were introduced in this reign, to distinguish the knights who 
wore cased in armour 

(ill) The use of silk. stnlTs, spices and perfumes became general Tynan glass, 
vessels of enamelled metal, and other products of art and shill were introduced into 
England 

(iv) Sherwood Forest, in Nottingham, is in the neighbourhood of Newstcad Abbey, 
the patrimonial estate of Lord Byron 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OR RICHARD I ’s REIGN 


1189 Richard l leaves England to go on 
the Third Crusade 

1190 William de IiOiigcbamp Is made 
Justiciar (ho is abo Papal Legale) 

1191 Richard takes Acre 

1192 Richard is captured by Leopold, 

Duke of Austria, and sold to the 
Emperor Henry vi 


1194. Richard is set free for a ransom of 
160,000 marks 

1198 Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, refuses to 
pay money to support tho war In 
France 

1199 Richard dies of lus wounds 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 

1189 92 Third Crusade 1190 97 Henry VL is Emperor of Germany 

1198 Florence an Independent Republic. 



CHAPTER III 


JOHN 

Born 1167 Succeeded (attlieage of 32) in 1199 Died 1216 
Reigned 17 j ears 


John (called Sansterbe or Iiackland), Earl of Mortagnc, was the 
fifth and youngest son of Henry ii and Eleanor of Aqnitamo He is the 
third hing of the Plantagenet family He was intended by his father 
to ha King of Ireland He mamed, first, Hadwisa (or Hairis), grand 
daughter of Robert, the great Earl of Gloucester, who assisted Matilda 
against Stephen and, second, Isabella of ANcouLfiitE, The children 
of the second mamnge were Henry lu , Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans (that is, heir to tho " Holy Roman Empire " of 
German}) , Joan, Eleanor, and Isabel. 

(a) Joan married Alexander n of Scotland. 

(i) Eleanor married (1) 'VMUlaia the Ulorshal Earl of FeinbroLe > and {li) Simon de 
ilonifort, Earl of Leicester 

(c) Isabel married Frederick Ji , Emperor of Gennaa7 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 

bcoTLAM> 'William TUE Lion Pbance Philip ii (Augustus) 
to 1214 Gebjiak^ Otuo IV 

iLEXANUER II PoPE iNNOCEhT III 

1 The Three Divisions of this Reign — There are in this 
reign three m ell-marked divisions The first is the war ivitli Philip ir 
of France, -winch resulted in tho loss of Normandy , the second is 
the dispute -with the clergy of England, -which ended m a complete 
and abject sabmission to Rome , the thu-d is the long quarrel -with 
the barons and peojile of England, the outcome of -ivhich -was the 
signmg of the Great Charter And tlie total result of all these dis- 
putes -was that John lost most of the Continental possessions of his 
fanulj, and -would also have lost the crown of England — ^had he not 
died m tune 
118 
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2 Jolm Sansterre,^ 1199-1216 — ^When John ■was sent over to 
Ireland by his father Henry ii to receive the homage of the Irish 
kings and chiefs, he and his young friends amused themselves by 
tearmg the long hair, plucking out the beards, and otherwise msultmg 
the men who had come to submit themselves to him as vassals He 
was accordmgly recalled , and no great provmce was over i,or<i 

given him Hence his surname of Sansterre or Lachland ofiroiana 

® 1177. 

John, upon the news of his brother’s death, sent over Hubert, 

Archbishop of Canterbury, to England , and this priest called togethei 

a Great Council at Northampton, which elected John kmg 

(i) Hubert, in crowning John, was careful to remind liim that, though Arthur, as the 
son of John's eldest brother Geoffrey, had the better liercditary right, yet tlie nation 
had chosen him as the strongest and ablest man of his bouse This looked like a 
recurrence to the “ older rule ” of election 

(ii) Hubertvas made Chancellor of the kingdom. 

3 The Claim of Arthur — Phihp of France took the part of young 
Arthur, Count of Brittany, and supported his claim to the French 
duchies Prince Arthur was besieging his own grandmother (the 
mother of John) m her castle of Mirabeau , when John swept suddenly 
down upon the heleaguermg army, routed it, and made Arthur and his 
sister Eleanor prisoners Eleanor was kept m prison dnnng her life — 
which lasted forty years more , and Arthur was sent to the Tower of 
Eouen, and never heard of again. It was generally believed that 
John put him to death with his own hand. John was summoned by 
Philip, as his overlord, to appear before a court of French nobles — ^his 
peers , and to answer to the charge of murder He refused. He was 
accordmgly found guilty, and adjudged to have forfeited his lands , 
and Phihp very qmckly overran Normandy, which submitted quietly 
to his rule Nothmg remamed to John of his over-sea of 
possessions, except the Channel Islands and the duchy of Normandy 
Aqmtame To England this loss was a gam From tbia ^204 
year of 1204, the sovereigns of England felt that they were English- 
men and not French prmces , Norman barons could not live m France 
and spend their tune fightmg on English money , and it ceased to 
he a question used m hurhng hack a false accusation — “ Do you take 
me for an Englishman 1 ” 

• This word exists In English ns a proper cams under the form otSangiter 
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(0 John offered to appear before Philip and plead his oira cause, if a safe-conduct 
thither and hack were granted him. This was refused. 

(u) See Shakespeare s plaj of “ King John, iv 1, for the late of Prince Arthur 

4 John’s first great Quarrel — ^The See of Canterbury had fallen 
vacant by the death of Hubert Walter , and two persons had been 
named as archbishop — one by the king and the other by the junior 
monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, the right of confirming either 
choice belonging to the Pope To the disgust of John, Pope Innocent iir 
appomted neither, but gave the office to Stephen Langton, an Enghsh- 
man of high character and great leammg John \rould not suffer 
Langton to land m England , and, to revenge himself still more, began to 
persecute the clergy m eveiy uay he could devise — and chiefly m the 
old Angevin nay, by evtortmg money from and lajnng heavy taxes 
upon them. To punish the king, the Pope laid the -whole countiy 
The Pope a ™der an Interdict The churches ere closed, and no 
Interdict sacpaments were administered, except those of baptism and 
e-xtreme unction,^ the statues and pictures of the samts 
were veiled m black, and their rehcs were laid m ashes upon the 
altars, the church hells were silent, the churchyards were closed, 
and the dead buried in silence, mthout any service, in the fields, 
m ditches, and m waste places The kmg replied to this action of 
the Pope’s hy confiscatmg the land of the clergy, and by aUo-wmg 
outrages against them to go unpunished. A Welshman had murdered 
a pnest , hut all the kmg said was “ Let him go, he has kiUed my 
enemy ” Two years after the Interdict, the Pope proceeded to the 
terrible sentence of personal Escommnnication. John 

John ex ^ 

conmnni seized the property of the bishops The ne-rf step of the 
Pope was a mere logical deduction from his previous act 
The Popes had long claimed the right to remove wicked or 
unchristian rulers from then thrones , and Pope Innocent, the ablest, 
proudest, and most powerful of all the successors of St Peter, accord- 
mgly pronounced against John the sentence of deposition, freed Ins 
subjects from then allegiance, and intrusted the carrymg out of this 
sentence to Jolm s greatest enemy, Phihp of Franca But, though 
Phihp assembled his forces near Dieppe, he did not dare to mvade 
the country 


< for ibt djiag 
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(i) Stephen langton was tho “ first scholar of his day ” 

(ii) Tho people hclievcd that, by means of tho interdict, the whole land was given 
up to tho dominion of evil spirits 

(ill) John’s reply to tlio Interdict was to seize all the property and lands of the 
Church, and to leave to the clergy only enough for daily bread, 

(iv) 'What fnghtened John o\on more than tho Pope’s Excominunlcatloii was tho 
prophecy of a hermit, Peter of Wakefield, that, on next Ascension Day, John would 
be a king no more At the same moment came the news that Phihp was getting 
ready his fleet 

5 John resigns the Crown. — ^And now, in addition to dangers 
from without, there was a much more terrible danger withm The 
barons disliked John’s rule — especially his heavy taxation, and de- 
tested John himself His cruelties were sufficient to excite their 
deepest and most lasting hatred. The wife and child of He Braose, 
one of the Lords Marchers on the borders of Wales, were taken 
prisoners, were thrown mto a dungeon m one of the royal palaces , 
and, while John was feastmg m the rooms above, they were starved 
to death in the cells below All over the country, the barons — with 
hardly one exception — plunged mto secret conspiracies, and entered into 
aUiances with Pluhp, with the Kmg of Scots, and ivith Llewellyn, a 
great prmco of Wales John, on his side, was engaged in lookmg for 
alliances in France and Germany But none of the princes of these 
countries would ally himself with an excommumcated man , and thus 
John, findmg himself utterly imaided and alone, was obliged to make 
his peace with the Pope To the wonder of tho world and the disgust of 
his subjects, Kmg John, on tho 15th of May 1213, solemnly joYmreBigns 
resigned his crown and kmgdom into the hands of Cardmal crown 
Pandulf, the Pope’s legate, promised to pay a yearly rent of 
1000 marks for them, and received them back again as a Papal fief, 
to be held by him as the “man” and vassal of the Pope “He has 
become the Pope’s man,” said tho people of England , “ho is a serf of 
the Pope’s ” 

^ (i) “ The barons and people looked on in amazed nciiuiesconce they did not, it 

would seem, all at oneo realise the shame of the transaction, or see that for them 
to bo vassals oi tho Pope s vassal was to sink a long step in the scale of freedom, 
whether political or ecclesiastical Studbs 

(ii) “nenceforth tho Churcli in union -with the barons and the people helps to 
limit the power which in the earlier days she had striven to strengthen " — Stubbs 

I 
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6 The Battle of Bouvines — This bsttlo inaiks the crisis in 
John’s disgraceful career The armies of Philip and of John’s allies 
met at the bridge of Bouviijes, a small toiin botMcen Ldlo and 
Tournay, iihile Jolm himself was absent fighting in the south 
Philip gained a com 2 iletc victory, and, avhen tliej heard the news, 
the nobles of Poitou at once deserted the cause of King Jolin, vho 
fled, baffled and humiliated, back to England This battle vas one 

of the decisive battles of the v orld , for, as a great historian 

Bouvines sajs, “it IS to tlic Mctorj of Boiu inos that England owes 
her Great Charter” Had John been successful in tins 
battle, he woidd have thoroughl} stamped out the resist mco of the 
barons , and Magna Charta — and with it the v hole body of Enghsh 
hberty — might never hat e existed 

(0 Tlie allies of Jolm were Ills nepbou Otlio it , the Emperor of Genuaiij, the 
Earl of Flanders, and the Earl of Salisbnrj , at ho was Jolm s half brother 

(u) Philip stood forth for the moment ns the mightiest king in Europe 

(lii) Wlien John returned to England, after the battle of Bouvines, he set to work 
to fortify his castles ho brought oter largo numbers of hired troops from Flanders 
and Poitou, ho tried to tim back tlie clergy by granting tliom liberty of elcolion to 
all ecclesiastical oflloes , and ho ‘ took the cross — that is, became a Crusader, so as 
to put himself under the immediate protection of tlie Cliurch 

People were preparinp for the Fifth Crujado which liuted from 321G lo 3220 

7 John’s second great Quarrel — Wlien John landed m 
England, he found the barons no longer cng-iged in secret con- 
spiracies, hut openlj united in one strong league in defence of 
hberty and liu At the head of this league stood tlie brave Stephen 
Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury For the third time m the 
history of England, the Church liad stood up against the jiersoual 
tyranny of kings, and in defence of the old Enghsh mstoms and the 
old English laws Anselm had braved AVilham ii , Theobald had 
dehvered the country Irom the cruelty of King Stephen , and now 
Langton, it the head of the nobihtj, was ready to face, and if 
possible to put doivn, the tjuanny of King John Langton produced 
the chaiter of Henry r , and the barons took an oath at the altar of 
St Edmundshury to demand from Jolm, by force of arms if necessary, 
the observance of this charter and of tho lav s and customs of King 
Edward. This was m the autumn of 1214 , at Christmas they 
marched to London, appeared in arms hefoie the king, and preferred 
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their claim. The military leader of the harons m as Eohert Fitzwalter, 
“the Marshal of the Host of God and Holy Church ” On the side of 
John stood seven kmghts and his hired soldiers ‘ and over-agamst 
him a nation m arms 

A list of articles wliich the barons wished John to sign v as sent to him at O-rford 
He refused “Tlicse articles are pure nonsense 1” he cried “"Why do they not 
ask me for my kingdom at once ’ " 

8 Rmmymede, June 15, 1215 ^ — An island in the Thames, 
between Starnes and Wmdsor, was appomted as the meeting-place, 
as John was at the time residing m Windsoi Castle The discussion 
of the Great Charter was an empty form, devised to cover the fact of 
force being applied to the king The articles of the Charter were 
discussed, passed, and signed all in one day Articles 39 and 40 
were of special importance “Ho freeman,” says the first of these, 
“ shall be arrested, or imprisoned, or dispossessed of his tenement, or 
outlaw ed, or exiled, or in any wise proceeded agamst , we ivill not 
put or cause to be put hands upon him, except by the legal judgment 
of his peers, or by the laiv of the land” And the 40th luns thus 
“ To no man will we sell, to no man will w e deny or delay, right or 
justice” And this Great Charter ^ forms the corner-stone jnio Great 
of the solid edifice of English liberty and rights Five- 
and-twenty barons, among whom was the Mayor of 
London, were appointed a committee to enfoice the observance of the 
Charter , and for this purpose they were empow ered to hold the 
Tower and City of London The oppiessions of John had turned 
the barons from Normans into genuine Englishmen, from local 
robbers into law-abiding citizens , the demand and pressure of the 
barons had turned John from a rampant foieign despot into an 
Enghsh constitutional lung 

(i) Tlic King encuiinped on ono fiido of tlio nver , the barous, on the flat meadow 
of Runnj Jiicdo, or the otlicr side 

(it) Tlic Great diarter contained articles (C3) relating to nil tlio interests and con 
ditions of life in England 

1 Tiil CrnjRcn To enjo> all lier 'nliolc rights and liberties, especially 
her freedom of election to hccs, abbacies, etc. 

On a daleTcrj*aljnilar lo this. Juno 18 381fi ctllnploii met tbo forces of Xai>oleoii at '\\ntcrloo, 
and broke tJ»at form of European tjTonnr 

* The orlglnaJ charier, with Juhn ■ seal affixed, may itlll he seta at the British Muaeuiii 
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2 rEUDALisJt Under this head the most important article was No sentago 

or aid to ho imposed on knights or harons unless hy tho 
Great Connell — except tho usual three (I) to ransom tho 
king’s hody , (h) for tho knighting of an oldest son , 
(iii) for tho first mamago of an eldest daughter 

3 Justice (a) Tho Court of Common Pleas to remain fixed at IVestminster, 

and not to follow tho Curia Regis about tlio country 

Suitors defondors counsel and witnesses liod oAcn to travel from 
one end of the kingdom to the other to appear before this 
Court. 

(b) Ko free man to be Impnsoned, punished, or outlawed, except 
by tho Judgment of his equals, or hy tlie law of tho land 
Justice not to ho denied, delayed, or sold 

4 Tiiade (a) The City of London to have all its ancient rights, liberties, and 

customs, by land as by water And so with nil other 
towns and boroughs 

(b) Ono measure, one weight, one standard for tho whole 

kingdom 

(c) All goods seized by the King s Purveyors to be paid for at the 

ordinarj market price 

(d) Ifcrcliants to be alloned to come and go in and out of tho 

kingdom freely 

(ill) Magna Chnrta maj bo regarded as a great Treaty or Contract bctiveen tho King 
aud tlio English People For tlie^rif time tho mam articles of tho Constitution 
were put down in black and white , and tho respective duties and riglits towards each 
other of king and p.ople were clearlj stated. 

(iv) Tlie signing of the Great Charter and tho Revolution of ICSS are regarded as 
tho two most important events in our history "Here commences," saj’s Sfacanlay, 
" tlio liistory of the English nation, ’ 

(i) Tlio Great Charter was " confirmed’ thirty eight times by different kings — tho 
last being Ilcnry a i It was not always kept 

(ai) " Magna Clinrta aaas a treaty of pcaco between Uio king and his people, and so 
is a complete national act. It is tlio first act of tiio kind, for it dlifors from tho 
charters issued hj Henry i , Stcplien, and Henry ii not only in Its greater fulness 
and perspicuit}, but by haaing a distinct machinery provided to carry it out Taveutj 
five barons avero nominated to compel the king to fulfil his part ’ — Stubbs 

(vii) Euanymedo has been called tho "Holy Land of Englisli Liberty " 

(vili) Magna Charta, avliich ans aiTilten in Latin, is presera cd in tho Britisii Museum 

9 War with the Barons — John signed and sealed tho Charter 
avith a courteous and cheerful air, and then rode sloaaly hack np the 
hill into lus splendid castle of Windsor ■\ATien ho entered his room, 
tlio Angci in passion broke loose — the stonn of pent-up rage poured 
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forth — siTch rage and such, passion as at tunes shook the heart and 
nerves of his father Henry “ They have given me five-and-twenty 
over-kmgs/’^ he shrieked, and flung himself on the floor, tearing his 
beard, rending his clothes, and gnaaiung sticks and straiv in the 
impotence of his passion John never meant for a moment to keep 
the Charter Before autumn avas over he had collected a large army 
of foreign mercenaries , and avith them ho marched right through his 
kingdom up to Berwick. The atrocities of his foreign troops aacre 
unspeakable , they slaughtered avomen and children, and left behmd 
their march only a desert His amiavas to strike a blow at the ally of 
the northenj barons, Alexander ir , king of Scots Every mommg 
he set fire anth his own hands to the house in which he had slept 
over-night Phihp now saw his opportiinitj', and, at the request of 
the barons, sent Ins son Louis to seive England The barons aviUmgly 
flocked to Louis’s banner , but they were unable to take Dover Castle, 
“ the lock and key of England ” The barons, moreover, became dis- 
gusted aalien Louis handed over to some one of his ovm followers every 
castle and fief he took , and they began to fall away In one of his 
campaigns against his barons, John tned to cross the Wash with his 
army , but the quick-xismg tide swept away all his baggage and the 
royal treasure 

(i) Pope Innocent in tooV John’s side in his differences irith tho herons Ho 
absolved John from his oath , ho threatened to eiccommmiicato tho barons for mahing 
tvar upon a Crusader , and he suspended Langton from tho exerclso of tho functions 
of his office. 

(li) Itonis of Franco had married Blanche of Castile, tho grand daughter of Henry ii 

10 The Death of John — ^Vexation at tins loss, added to a surfeit 
of peaches and new cider,’ brought on a fever , and he died in the 
castle of Newark, October 19th, 1216 By his own desue 
he was buned in tho cathedral at Worcester — Ho was one John 
of the worst men that ever hved. In outward manners, ho 1216. 

was lively, courteous, and good-humoured , m heart and soul, ho vas 
faithless, cruel, and selfish. He was utterly indifierent to tho happi- 
ness or the misery of his subjects His inner spirit seems to have been 
absolutely evil , for it was absolutely selfish His word was as good 
as his bond , for he cared for neither He was cruel, — and cruel with 

* 'WUhthls compare James I i exclamation "wben a Puritan deputation was announced, *'Sct Iwal 
cbolrs for twal kings 1 
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all the intensity of fear He starved and hanged young hoys and 
girls , he crushed old men to death under copes of lead He rvas at 
once irrehgious and superstitious , he blasphemed the services of the 
Church, hut he never started on an expedition ivithout hanging 
hunches of rehcs round his neck. He had great military ability, hut 
no statesmanship , for he had no desire for the good of his longdoni 
“ Ho ivas an able man,” says a histonan, “ hut mcapahle of using his 
ahihties except for his own destruction , a crafty man without sagacity , 
a suspicious man without msight , a learned man without wisdom , 
a rash man without courage , an ohstmate man without firmness , 
a social man without sympathy , and an evil man without shame ” 

' ‘ History has set upon, his character a darker and deeper mark than she lias set on 
any otlior king Ho rvas in every way tho worst of the whole list the most vieious, 
tho most profane, the most tyrannical, tho most false, the most short sighted, tho 
most nnscrupulous — Stonns 

11 The Eesults of John’s Eeign — The reign of John is a 
turmng-pomt in the histoiy of this country , it marks the heginmng 
of a new era , and its results were rich m benefits for the constitution 
and for the people of England. The loss of Normandy gave England 
to itself, ensured tho free development of English hfe without foreign 
influence or interference, and hastened the absorption of the Norman 
element mto tho English people Magna Charta enabled tho people 
to lumt tho power of the long , and, for the next two centuries, we 
find the Enghsh people leagued with the Baronage and the Church to 
resist any tyranny that might ho exercised by tho Crown Tlie 
abject surrender of John to the Pope, and the action of Pope Innocent 
m supporting J ohn while ho was endeavoumg to break his signed 
promises, created m England a strong feelmg of antagomsm to tho 
Papacj , and led to much of the anti-Eoman legislation that was earned 
on from the time of Edward r to the period of the Keformation 

(i) Tlio loss of Normandy belongs to 1204 

(il) Tho signing of tho Great Charter hclougs to 1215 

(ill) Thus tho decade from 1205 to 1215 contains more of the germs of English free 
dom and rnglisli constitutional organisation than anj other 

(it) Tho Norman baron and tho English freeman (or yeoman) had become equals in 
the eye of the law and this equality had been the work of the Crown under Henry u 
nichard, and JohiL 
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12 Great Men — The most distinguished men m the reign of 
John were Hubert Walter, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Peter des Rocbes, 
Stephen Langton, and William tbe Marshal, Eail of Pembroke The 
first three fiUed the offices of Justiciar and of Chancellor , and, on the 
whole, carried out the legislation and financial policy of Henry ii 
But above them all tovers the great figiue of Stephen Langton, who 
organised and headed the powers of resistance to J ohn, who fought 
steadily and persistently, in defiance of King and Pope, for the 
liberties and rights of the people and of the Church 

(i) Hubert Walter had been chaplain to Henry ii , then Bishop of Salisbury next 
chaplain and counsellor to the Third Crusade , next Justiciar of England, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Papal Legate in the reign of Richard , lastly Chancellor to Jolin 
from 1109 to his death In 1205 

(ii) QeofErey ritz Peter was Justiciar from 1198 till his death in 1213 When John 
heard of his death, he exclaimed, “I am glad of it 1 Non, indeed, for the first time 
am I Ling and lord m England 1 ’ And ho gate the justiciarship to his favourite 
Peter des Roches, whose nicLnamo was “Squire Peter " 

(lii) Peter des Eochea was aPoiteiin (=man of Poitou), who carried out John's wishes 
■without regard to law or precedent 

13 Social Facts — The powers of the boroughs and the import- 
ance of the tradmg classes grew greatly during the reign of John , 
and this growth is strongly and strikingly marked by the nomination 
of the Mayor of London as one of the twenty-five Sworn Guardians 
appomted to see that John kept the promises he had signed m the 
Great Charter London Bridge was completed in stone in the year 
1209 , and, for the first time, chimneys made then appearance m 
this country, and were added to many houses The population of the 
whole country was at this time estimated at 2,000,000 — a good deal 
less than half the population of London alone in the present day 

(i) Tovmspeople could meet and discuss the questions that interested them nth 
erfect freedom 

(li) Tlie merchants had their merchant-guilds , and artisans their craft-guilds , and^ 
these bodies grew gradually very strong and protected the interests of their members 
Tlieso mediaeval associations wore similar in character to our modem trades unions 
and benefit soeicties Their name still survives in Guildhall (m the Cltj of Loudon) 
and in the Dean of Guild in Scottish burghs 

14 Scotland to 1214 — Malcolm iv was succeeded by his younger 
brother William the Lion. He also followed Henry ii m his French 
wars , and, as recompence for this and other services, he asked from 
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Henry the restitution of the Earldom of Northumherland Henry 
promptly decbned. WilLam mvaded Horthumberland. The Scottish 
army broke up mto small plundermg parties , and there iras no battle 
About four hundred barons and kmghts of Yorkshire, aU clad m full 
armour, and mounted on strong horses, pushed northwards mto Nor- 
thumberland. The mormmr of the 13th July 1174 dawned thick with 
heavy mists from the sea , ana, themselves unseen by the Scottish 
scouts, the Yorkshire kmghts caught sight of the towers of Alnwick 
Castle, and at the same time of a party of mounted cavahers in a 
meadow One of these, on seemg the advancmg body, put spurs to 
his horse, and galloped up to them He was surrounded, unhorsed, 
and taken, and the English barons found that they had taken 
prisoner the Kmg of Scotland himself He had been taken m open 
war upon English sod. He was carried off to Falaise in Normandy, 
accompanied by the flower of the nobility of Scotland. Here 
Henry ii made with him a treaty called the Treaty of Falaise By 
this treaty, Wilbam bought his freedom by admitting the complete 
feudal superiority over Scotland of the Enghsh king The homage 
paid was absolute , the Prmce of Scotland, "Wilham’s brother, joined 
in it , five Scottish castles were given up to be held by English 
troops , and twenty Scottish nobles were retamed as hostages by 
Henry For fifteen years Scotland was a fief of the English Crown. 
In 1189, however, Richard Lion-Heart, wishmg to join the Third 
Crusade, released Wilham the Lion from his vassalage for the sum of 
ten thousand marks — In the reign of Kmg John, m 1209, Wilham 
agam did homage to the English long for his dominions , but he 
succeeded m defeatmg John’s intention to build a strong castle on the 
English side of the Tweed. Wilham the Lion died m 1214, after a 
reign of forty-mne years 

(i) It iras said that the capture of William the Lion was made on the very day 
on which Henry expiated Ids sins by his penance at the tomb of Thomas Beclcot. 

(il) The live castles given up to Henry n were Edinburgh, Stirling, Bervdok, Jedburgh, 
and Eoxburgh. These castles commanded not only the nchest parts of Scotland, 
but also the borders of the two countries 

(11) It is worthy of note that most of the twenty Scottish nobles left ns hostages 
had Norman names 

(n) WiUIam the Lion founded the Abbey of Arbroath, in Forfarshire He dedicated 
It to St Thomas of England, “on account of the love that existed betucen himself 
and St Thomas, when they were both at the Court of King Henry 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUaiMAKY OF JOHN’S REION 


1199 John elected king 

1200 XnTnlT Bvo dtlrcni cho«fn io usist 
tho Haror of London, first begin 
nlng of tho City Corpomllon 

1203 Disappearance of Arthnr of Brittany 
1201. rhIlIpil,tnVe.shonnindr, Slnlnc etc 
1205 Archblfhop Hubert Walter illoo 

1206 Stephen Lnngton elected Arclibisliop 
of Canterbury 

1208 England is placed under nn inter 

diet 

1209 John is eicOBununlcated, 

1211. Submlislon of Llewellyn, Frluco of 
Snowdon 

1213 John Irecomos the Pope’s vassal 

1213 (a) rrcnch fleet beaten at Damme 

bj tho English (This is the 
first great natal tictorj re 
corded in English annals ) 


(b) Tlio first rcprcscntatit c nsscra 

blj On record in England 
inecbi at St, Albans GeofTrey 
Eitz Peter promises, in the 
vnmo of tho king, that tho 
laws of Henry j shall be 
obsort ed 

(c) Hangton produces, at a Gre,at 

Council in St Paul s, tho 
charter of Henrj r 

(d) Geoffrej Pitz Peter dies , and 

Peter des Hochee becomes 
Justiciar 

1214. (a) Battle of Bonvines 

(b) Charter to Txmdon to elect its 
otvn JIavor, SIicriiT',, and 
common counciimen 

121B (a) TIiO OREAT CHABTEIt 

(b) John collects hired troops 

(c) Tlio Barons otTcr tho crowm 

to Louis of Prance 

1216 (a) louts lands in England 

(b) John dies at Newark. 


I>rPORTANT CONTEMPOR VRY EVENTS 


1201. Constaattnopts talcn h^ tlio Cru 
saders (Fourtli). 

1212. The Boy Crusada 


12 M irtlJfam the Lion of Scctland dies. 
Aleiiindor n succeeds 

1216 Plfth Cnuade 



CHA.PTER IV 


• HMRY THE THIRD 

(OF WINCHESTER) 

Bom 1207 Succeeded (at the age of 9) in 121G Died 1272 
Reigned 5G years 


Hekrt ni , or Henry of 'Winchester, was horn at Winchester in 
1207 Ho was the eldest son of John and Isabella of AngonlOme In 1230 
he married Eleanor of Provence His children were Edward i , Edmnnd, 
Earl of Lancaster, who was offered the crown of Sicily by the Pope 
Margaret, who mamod Alexander ni of Scotland, etc etc 


COhTEMPORARI SOVEREIGNS 


ScoTLAVD Alexander n 
Alexauder hi 


France Loots viii 

Loots ix 
(St Iiouis) 

Philip in 


Popes Honorius hi 

Greoort IX 
etc, etc 

Gredorl X 


1 The Penods of this Reign — The reign of Henry hi falls 
easily into four periods The first is the period of the Regency, which 
ends with the disgrace and fill of the patriotic Hubert de Burgh 
The second is the period of misgovemment by foreign favourites, 
nhicb led to the meeting of the “Mad Parliament ” The tlurd period 
IS filled by the Great Barons’ War against the kmg, which ends witli 
the death of the great Earl of Leicester , and the fourth is tlie short 
period of peace and comparative prosperity which hes between the 
close of the Barons’ War and the death of Henry iii 

2 Henry in , 1216-1272 — Gualo, the Pope’s legate, with three 
bishops and four barons, crowned Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
John, with a plain circlet of gold at Gloucester, on the 28th of 
October 1216 Henry was only nine j ears old , and WiUiam the 
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Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, a ivTse and good man svho had been the 
friend of Henry’s father and grandfather, -was made Warden of the 
Kin'j and Kingdom Hubert de Burgh was Jnsticur Louis kept 
up the struggle for a year, but two battles — one by land and one at 
sea— quickly put an end to all his hopes of making England an 
appanage of the French CrowTi The French Count de la Perche was 
besieging the castle of Lincoln in May 1217, and the Earl of 
Pembroke caught his soldiers in the narrow streets of the town, and 
with his Icniglits and bowmen made a terrific slaughter So little lo“s 
was there on the Enghsh side, so easy the victorj'', and so great the 
spoil, that the battle went by the jocular name of the “Fair of 
Lincoln ” — ^The fight at sea was a more serious business Lours had 
sent for succours from France, and a strong fleet of eightj' sail, com- 
manded by Eustace the Monk, a desperate pirate of the time, crossed 
the Strait of Dover Hubert de Burgh, who held Dover Castle, 
collected w ith difficulty a fleet of forty sail, and put out to meet 
Eustace A desperate battle was fought The English managed to 
get to ivundward of the French ships, threw quicklime m the ejes of 
the crews, followed this up with showers of arrows, then pushed 
w'lth the iron beaks of their galleys, boarded the enemy’s ships, cut 
the ngging, and succeeded m gaimng a complete victory for their 
brave leader De Burgh Louis, who still held London, was very glad 
to make lus way home after this news, "while Alexander, king of 
Scot':, and the pnnee of North Wales, Pnnee Llewellyn, gave in their 
adhesion to the young prince 

Th^'crmrn of FnfrlandliadVcnlCHftln the 

( 1 ) rcforc Hubert vent on board, he said to tbc officer bo had left in cbatfe'c ot 
Dovor Castle "IT I be tabon, I beseech jou, In God's name, to lot them hang me 
before jour tyts ratbor than give np this J 07 of England to anj Frencbinon Ixim ' 

(ii) The arrangement under ^/hich Lonis agreed to go vas called tbc Peace ol 
lauabetb. After it, tlicro V as no civ II V at In England for man j j cars 

(III) Henry m. ras crovmcd a scootid time at Westminster, in 1220, bj Arcbbbbop 
Stopben Langton, and all tbe ceremonies vbich bad been oinittrd at tlio bnrrled 
coronation at Giouccste r were then fullj and carcfolly gone through 

3, Hubert de Burgh. — After the death of Wilbxim Marshal, the 
great Earl of Pembroke, in 1219, the government of the country was 
taken up by Hubert do Burgh, Peter des Boches, and Pandiilf, the 
Papal Legate The chief object of Hubert w as to restore the reign of 
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Lw and order, to bring back to the kingdom security for bfe, 
property, and labour, and to put an end to the disorders which had 
sprung up m England durmg the struggle of the barons with King 
John In 1227 the king came of age, dismissed Bishop Peter from 
„ ^ ^ lus office of Guardian, and gave all his confidence to' 
joeuciarto Hubert, whom he created Earl of Kent Peter went on 
1232. crusade for five years, and, on his return, set about to 
sow suspicion m the mmd of the king, who was indeed by nature too 
easily suspicious He succeeded m persuadmg Henry that lus 
Justiciar had been robbmg him The weak young king was funous 
He stripped his old and faithful counsellor of all his nealth and 
offices Hubert took sanctuary m a church. Tlio king sent one of 
his officers to drag him out The officer sent for a smith to rivet 
fetters on hun. The smith refused Ho threw down lus tools and 
exclaimed “ Do what you wiU. with me , but, as God hvetli, I will 
die any death before I fasten iron on the man who freed England 
from the ahen and saved Dover, the key of this kmgdom, from the 
host of Prance ! ’’ Hubert was at length set free by the kmg , but 
he never ruled the country agam. He was the last of the great 
Justiciars of England who had been trained in the policy of Henry ii 
and who had acted as prune ministers and chief advisers to the kmgs 
of this countr)^ 

(i) From tho fall of Hubert, the Olmnceaor not tbe Justiciar, becomes the most 
important of tho king s advisors 

(b) “Under Hubert, England passed from civil war to comparatii o order , under 
every other minister of that reign, from coraparatii o order to civil -war or its begin 
nings — Peabson 

4 Poitevins, Provengals, And Half-brothers — Twenty-six years 
of bad government followed the dismissal of Hubert Henry was a 
weak young man, without much will or clear msight of his own, and 
always too ready to be led by others or yield to circumstances He 
was himself ruled by his wife, his mother, and his courtiers, and these 
persons did not think very much about the good of the realm. He 
married, at the age of ttventy-nme, Eleanor, the daughter of Coimt 
Eaymond of Provence — When the Earl of Pembroke died m 1219, 
the country was placed under the management of Hubert de Burgh 
and Peter des Eoches, the bishop of Wmchester Peter, himself a 
Poitevin. bestowed all the offices and digmties he could upon Poit- 
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evins, Eleanor made mterest for Proven5als, and Henry Inmself 
ahrays preferred Frenchmen and foreigners to Enghslunen Henry’s 
mother, IsaheUa, -who had married Hugh do H Marche, had a numerous 
family of sons , and these half-hrothers of the hing came o^ er to 
push their fortunes in England, and* take all they could get Thus 
everywhere foreigners crowded tlio natnes out of ofGco and power 
These favourites vero insolent and haughty m the highest degree, 
and to every complaint their reply was, “’'i\niat have 110 to do iMth 
the law of your land 1 It was made for English boors,” 

(i) Tlio Poltovinjs were dismissed on tlic representation of tlio bsrons, headed by 
Edmund Rieli, Archbishop of Cantcrbnrj , and Peter dcs Roches fell with them 
pi) The clnef Provenjals were the uncles of the Queen — Willnm of 1 alcnce, Boniface 
of Savoj, and Peter of Savoy To the lost was given a piece of land between the 
Strand and the Thames, which is called The Savoy to this daj Tlic hing mamed 
many of the poor Provencals to rich English heirs and heiresses 

The Qaecn • reUtlnna into tho cotintiT Ido & ucvrl> dlsco\crctl gold field , dignities, 

IcrritoriM high otHces In Cliurch tind SlAto vero larlAhed upon them nnd the rumour wen* 
abrofitl that they were ntlcmptlng (o change the conJtllutlon of U)e kingdom STtmie^ 

» pii) Count PeUr of Savoy “ brought over a tram of young ladies from Savoy to bo 
provided with husbands, nnd three English carls were married wiUiout the power of 
clioicc, being rojwl wards, to foreigners." 

5 The King’s Faults — Tho king’s greatest faults wore tho 
scemmgly inconsistent mccs of greed and prodigality He uas 
alvvajs seeking for money, and always giving it away I\nicn liis first 
son Edit ard av as horn, ho sent messages to aU the great nobles that 
large presents were expected. “ Hcai en gave us this child,” said a 
Honnan, “hut the king sells him to us” London and other largo 
towns had heavy taxes laid upon them, for every rc.ason and for no 
reason Eut the weaknesses of kings often make tlio strength of 
kmgdoms This fondness of Henry for money made his subjects 
more and more disinclined to give it, until at last it became clearly 
settled and fully understood in England, that the povv cr of tho purse 
belonged, not to the lang, hut to tho whole nation 

(i) In 1257, the king presented his second son Edmnnd to tho barons ns King of 
Sicilj , and informed them that ho had pledged his kingdom of England to tho Popo 
for 140,000 marks This, as much as any of tho other misdoings of tho king, led to 
tho institution and laid tho foundation of llio power of PnrUamont For tho harons 
saw two things very clcarlj (a) that tho king must have proper advisers or 
mmistcrs , and pi) that these ministers must bo directly rcsponsiblo to tlio nation 
pi) For twenty four jears P234 58) tho post of Jastlciar was left vacant, nnd for 
seventeen years (1244-01) tho post of ChancoUor Tho work of these two ofllces, the 
highest under the Crown, was done by clerics appointed tcmporaril} by the king 
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6 An Archbishop — One of his greedy fa\ourites Mas his Mife’s 
uncle, Boniface of Savoy Him he made Archbishop of Canterbury 
ifter the death of Edmund Ricli. Boniface was an entirely ignorant 
person — a buily kmght — a fierce soldier — a young man who had 
learned nothmg but m ar One day he entered London, and though the 
city monasteries were not under his care, he forced liis way mto St 
Bartholomew ’s , and when the Prior mildly and courteouslj’^ declined 
to acknowledge his jurisdiction, he struck lum m the face with his 
“ archiepiscopal fist,” knocked him down, and kicked and trampled 
upon him A not followed , and the citizens of London, rismg in 
their rage, drove Boniface and his guards out of the gates Another 
set of favourites tried to engage Henry in a number of impossible 
attempts to recover his French provinces, and he spent a vast amount 
of money in these attempts, but never to any purpose Isabel, his 
mother, whom the French persisted m caUmg Jezebel, incited lum m 
the same direction This, of coiuse, threw the kmg more and more 
mto the poM er of his subjects 

Tina worthy archhishop wore a coat of mail under his rohes 

7 The Pope’s Legate — Another thmg that disgusted lus 
people with the long avas lus connection with Cardmal Otho, the 
Pope’s legate King John had vowed to pay to the Pope a yearly 
rent or tribute of 1000 marks, but no one dared to levy it after his 
death To extract money from the coiintiy, but ostensibly “to reform 
the state of the Cliurch,” Otho was sent , and he exacted under 
various pretences large sums of money from church, catliedral, 
ibbey, and monastery Henry confirmed Magna Charta and swore 
to observe it no few er than ten times, only to gam supplies of money 
“So help me God, these tlimgs I will faithfully observe, as I am a 
man, a Christian, a knight, and a crowned and anointed kmg 1 ” His 
manhood, his Christianity, his knighthood, and his lungliood, were 
alike madequate to hold him to his word Much of the gold that 
ho extorted he gai o to the legate , and he crowned all his folly bj 
placing this messenger of the Pope on his royal throne at the 
feast ot Christmas Daj in the j car 1240 

(i) The Toiic tneil to fmd in Englind three Bonrees of rcienuo He treated 
1 iigland as If It were nis own printo estate He demanded from the cicrgj one 
toutli of their annual income (tlthesj, the income for the first year of oil hencfices 
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(“ first fruits " or “nnn'itcs "), nnd lio also domsuilcd llio nglit of i)rcscuting Italian 
pncsls to English liMngs (“pronsion" or “proMsions' ) 

(ii) “inion Otho actuallj departed, escorted bj the King and Court with trumpets 
to the coast, it was said that he had drained England of more iiionej than ho had left 
in it. ’ — Pi;A.nso\ 

(ill) “The Pope dcriicd CO.OOO marks a jear, or ns much ns the u hole revenue of 
the king himself, from the kingdom 

8 The Provisions of Oxford — Not onlj did the Popes of tins 
tune nnintuiii that lungs held ihcir realms from them, and nere 
therefore their a .issals, hut thej claimed a i ight to ta\ the clergy and 
the Church lands to whateicr extent they thought pioper This 
claim the Archhishop of York lesisted, and Pope Innocent n out so 
far as to excommunicate Imn — The Pope also oflered to Edmund, 
the second son of Hcniy, the cromi of Sicilj, nnd Henry vas foolish 
enough to accept it for him But the kmgdom of SiciIj* m oiild ha\ e 
to he taken hj force of aians, and Ilcnrj- pledged England to repay 
the cost The barons were enraged at this weakness, and some of 
them refused to pay a pennj “I will send thieshers and thresh 
jour corn for jou,” said Honrj to Bigod, Earl of Norfolk “And I 
wall send joii hack the heads of jour tlircshois,” was tlie reply At 
Last the barons forced Henry to agree to the fonnation of a kind of 
committee of twenty-four peisons, who should administer the goxern- 
ment It w as A'cry w ell to make tlic king sw ear to ohsen e hlagua 
Oliarta, hut the difficulty was to get its articles and promises carried 
out The barons accordingly repaired in arms to a Great Council 
(the “Mad Parliament”), called together at Oxford m July 1258, and 
there certam agreements wcie come to whicli are Iniown in liistoiy by 
the name of the Provisions of Oxford The insticiar of 

- Tho rro 

England, the chancellor of tlic realm, and the guardians vfiiionBor 
of tho king’s castles, swoie to do nolhmg w itlioiit tho pei- ^253 
mission or assent of tins Iloyal Council It is worthj of 
note that tho proclamation regarding these pioi isions was issued in 
Latm, Prcnch, and English It was tho fiist proclamation in the 
English tongue smee the Nonnan ln^aslon, all others had been in 
Norman-Fiench or in Latin This Council, m fact, now held tho 
royal power But they qnanclled among theinsehes, and Henry 
intrigued with some of thorn to get hack Ins authoiity 

(0 Tho word Parliament was first used in 1210, ns tho name for llio Cominou 
Council or Gfcat Councilor tho Kingdom 
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(11) The Provlrtonj of Oxford -woro so called because they -ffero drawn up bj the 
Parliament (“ the Mad Farbamont' ) wMcU mot at Oxford in 1258. 

They were as follows — 

(a) A Temporary Oommlltco of Twenty four to reform grievances 

(b) A Permanent Council of Fifteen to advise tlio king 

(c) The Fifteen to hold three annnal Parliaments (in February, June, and 

October) and to consnlt with a body of Twelve who represented tlie 
barons 

(d) Another body of Twenty four to regulate taxation. 

(m) “The chiefs of this permanent conncil wore the Archbishop of Cantorbrny, the 
Bishop of 'Worcester, and the Earls of Gloucester and Leicester ” — Stubbs Hngh 
Bigod was appomted justiciar 

(iv) “Three linos of mischief combine to produce the great cnsis of 1258 ” The 
three linos were (a) Heavry taxation and attempt to rule by foreign favourites, and 
mere clerks instead of Ministers of State , (b) the heavy demands of the Pope for 
money, (c) the wars in France and the difficulties in Gascony 

9 Simon de Montfort — ^The head of the harons’ party, and the 
most remarkable man m England during this reign, was Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester He was a Frenchman, who had married 
the long’s sister Eleanor, and was at first greatly beloved by the 
long But he gradually became m mmd and feelmgs a thorough 
Englishman, and was long the idol of the English people, who were 
wont to call him “Sir Simon the Eighteo'us” The mhahitants of 
the cities and great towns were on the side of De Montfort, and the 
Londoners soon gave a practical proof of tins fact When war broke 
out, the Queen, who was residmg m the Tower, wished to sail up the 
Thames to W’'mdsor Castle , hut the cituens of Loudon pelted her 
and hooted her as a witch, threw ■volleys of filth mto the royal 
barge, tried to sink it with large stones, and vv ould not permit her 
barge to pass London Bndge 

"Simon d« Montfort was a great and good man He stands out best and most 
grandly in comparison with the meanness with vviiich he was surrounded — the paltry, 
faithless king the selfish and unsompnious baronage — Stubbs 


10 The Battle of Lewes — The Londoners also sent a strong 
body of their best men to support De Montfort, who came up with 
the king at Lewes ^ on the 14th of IMay 1264 The armies were 
unequally matched, for the kmg had many foreign crossbow-men and 


i The county of SuBsex* 
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hardened veteran soldiers, vhile on the other side vreve neir recruits 
and ra-vr levies Leicester’s men vore Tvhite crosses on back and 
breast, and foUo-wmg the example of their leader, irho vas a deeply 
rehgious ma-n, they knelt m prayer vhile the royal forces advanced. 
The impetuosity of Prmce Edward (afterwards Edward i) gave 
the battle mto the hands of De hlontfort The Prmce, eager to 
avenge the foul msults shown to his mother, hurried on his men to 
attack the Londoners with fiery vigour, and m a few mmutes he sent 
them fiymg jn utter rout Eor four miles he chased them 
m his rage, cutting, hewmg, slaughtering — and sparing leu-ej 
none, until he had put to death 3000 mem He returned, ^264. 
but the battle was lost, and it was lost through his reckless 
activity He cut his way mto the pnory of Lewes, only to find him- 
self and his father prisoners This victory placed Earl Simon at the 
head of the State He released the person of Henrj , but kept Pnnce 
Edward, and Eichard, Earl of Cornwall (“King of the Eomans”), 
Henry’s brother, close prisoners — ^the one m the Tower, and the 
other at Dover The Pope’s legate threatened the barons with 
excommumcation, but the men of Dover kept a constant outlook for 
the arrival of the Pope’s BuU, and when it landed they threw it 
mto the sea 

(I) Xert day the two sides met in peaceful council and determined on an arbi- 
tration, TV Inch vas called the Mlfs of Lewet The king gave himself and his son into 
the hands of Earl Simon, who from that time ruled in the king’s name 

Is a French vord -which means pact s'dtleiocnt, or arbitration. 

(ii) The Mlse ofXewes contained seven articles, the most important of which was 
that the king was to take the advice of English, and not of foreign, connscUors 

IL The Parliament. — ^This reign is further remarkahle for the 
appearance of a new power m the country — nam e and thmg The 
creator of this new power was Simon de Montfort The Hational 
Council hefore his time consisted only of nobles and bishops, who 
held land direct from the kmg, and were called together by bun to 
give money and advice But Simon resolved to summon to the 
conned of the nation men from the counties and from the boroughs 
also He accordingly called upon the smaller crown-tenants and 
franklms (or freeholders) in each county to elect two of their number 
to represent them , and these were called, as they still are, Knlglits of 
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tlie Shire ^ But he v ent a step further Ho undo each cit} , cmque- 
port, and largo toiivn send up t-wo Burgesses to London , and these two 
sets of representatives formed the Beginnings of our House of Commons 
But at first they all met in one chamBer, though the 
ParUamont “ Commons ” occupied inferior seats , and it is prohahlo 
that they did not vote together On the 28th of January 
1265, there met at Westminster, on the summons of Sunon, twenty- 
three peers, eleven Bishops, one hundred and five aBBots and other 
clerics, with two kmghts from each shne and two citi/ens from each 
important town , and it is from this time that we date our present 
constitution of Sovereign, Lords, and Commons 

(i) To this Parliament of I2C5 were snmmoned two knights from each count}, 
and, for the first time, representatives from the cities nndhoronghs Thus the city 
communities or commons had members of their own This proi es that commerce and 
industries were growing in importance. Two knights had been summoned from 
each shire in 1254 

(ii) With this Parliament the English Constitution assnmes, in all essential fea 
tures, the shape It has to day 

(ill) The Parliament of 1265 can scarcely be called a free parliament, for only those 
were Invited who wore known to be on the side of the barons 

(li) “The Parliament of 1265 forms a landmark in English history It was not made 
a precedent , and in fact It is not till thirty years after that the representabi cs of the 
towns begin to sit regularly in Parliament ’ — Stubbs 

12 TBe Battle of Evesham — ^But, just at its highest pitch aud 
culmmation, the power of Earl Simon was very near its fall The 
mtion m general disliked the restraint which was put upon their 
Long and their prmce, Henry and Edward , and Simon’s sons gave 
great offence By their haughtiness of manners and tyrannical conduct 
The Earl of Gloucester, too, a powerful Baron, who was jealous of 
Simon’s exalted position, quarreUed with hun and joined the party of 
the Eoyabsts Edward managed to escape from custody, took the 
town of Gloucester, surprised the younger Sunon at Kenilworth, and 
cut his whole force to pieces He then pushed on agamst the elder 

B&tueof Simon, whom he met dt Evesham on the 4th of August 

EveBbam 1265 The Earl was surprised By a new device , Edward 

1265 (Jispiayed m his van the banners he had taken at Kenil- 
worth, and his forces were mistaken for friends Upon discovering 

I The laember for a couniy Is called Snfffht qf the Shire and the eheriCT girds a c^ford apon him 
when he Is elected. The member for a borough is simply M P 
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lus error, “Let us commend our souls to God,” he cned, “for our 
bodies are the foe’s” Most of his troops were new levies — raw 
Welshmen, without trainmg, v ithout armour, and with only billhooks 
and scythes for arms They were soon broken and pursued, trodden 
down and slaughtered hke sheep, and killed in twos and threes 
behmd the shocks of wheat and m the gardens, where they had taken 
refuge Earl Simon, his son, Hugh Despenser, and a few others, kept 
close together m one compact band , but one by one they fell, till 
only the Earl himself was left alive He was summoned to surrender, 
but refused , a blow &om behind felled him to the ground, and the 
great statesman and patriot died with the cry upon his lips, “ It is the 
grace of God ! ” The bodies of the Earl and his son were 
brutally mutilated, but the pious monks of Evesham Kontfort 
buried their remams, and the “good Sir Simon” was 
spoken of for many years m accents of kmdness and respect, and was 
long held m honour as a martyr The patriotic party was thoro :ghly 
broken, and the league was at an end The last to yield was 
Llewellyn, who was afterwards decomted with the title of Frince of 
Wales (Before this, he had merelj’’ been spoken of by the Enghsh 
as Lord of Snoivdon ) The City of London was condemned, for having 
supported the cause of the great Earl, to pay ^230,000 — a sum w Inch 
was then equaP to more than two milhons at the present time 

(i) The remnant of the barons held out at Kenilworth, but at length came to an 
agreement This agreement was called the nlctum de Kenilworth It restored his 
power to the Ling , and allowed those barons who had Incurred the penalty of the 
forfeiture of their estates to get back their lands by the payment of a line 

(li) The City of London was cscluded from the beneOts of the Kenilworth agree 
ment It was deprived of its charter, the Mayor and his fnends were compelled to 
ransom themselves and no man in the City was allowed to own a war horse 

(lii) Earl Simon was a great and good man His friends used to praise his simple 
fare and plain russet dress, his love of good men, his scorn for deceit, and his un 
broken respect for his word > 

(ii) His apparently unsuccessful rebellion led to three good results (a) There were 
no more foreign faionrites, (b) The interference of the Pope as Oierlord was put an 
end to , and (c) a Parliament representing the whole nation, and holding the king s 
ministers responsible, was founded. 

13 Tbe Death of Henry — In the year 1268, the country had 
qmeted down, and the two young prmces, Edward and Edmund, joined 

^ Tliat 1« equal In jnirckaAng power Jt would go w ** 
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the SoTcnth or Last Crusade St Louis (or Louis ix ) of France ivas the 
chief promoter of this new religious campaign , hut lie died of the pi igiie 
at Carthage, and never reached the Holy Land While his sons aicro 
absent on this expedition, Henry iir died on the IGth of November 
1272 He nas buried in Westminster Abbey, uluch ho was at the 
tune engaged in rebuilding The Earl of Gloucester, one of the strong 
supporters of the Crown, laid lus liand upon the body before it was 
loavered mto the a ault, and swore fealty, in the name of the barons 
and people of England, to the absent Prince Edavard , and four dnjs 
after Edaaard a\as proclaimed king — “Beggar king” aaas the name 
given by one of the monkish amters to Henrj ni , and there avas 
ccrtamly great truth in the epithet The a\ eakness of his character 
made it clear that England must relj, for tlic management of its 
affairs, on tlio best ada ice it could get from tlio nobles and citizens of 
the land, and not on the mmd and feelmgs of one man — Henry 
had reigned for the long period of fiflj -six ycais. 

(l) •* Heury m avouW, as a private gentleman, liavo li\ ed without infamy and with 
ont praise — Pcjinsos llillain thinhs tho epithet worlhUa Uio most appropriate to 
Henry in 

(li) "nis life was mean In tlio midst of Its magniflccnco , it wns wanting in the one 
element that leads men to respect, cacn when they fear and blame, tho character of 
reality or ‘ i oraoity to a man s self Tlicro avas no purpose, ns there avas no faith in 
it." — S tubbs 

14 Great Men — Tho most distinguished men m the early part 
of Henry iii ’s reign wore Stephen hangton, Hubert de Burgh, William 
the Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, and Peter des Roches In tho latter 
part of tho reign tho most prominent persons nro Simon do Montfort, 
Robert Grosseteste, and Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester Of all these, 
Hubert de Bnrgli was tho most patriotic and diligent servant of his 
country Tlie Earl of Pembroke, or — as he avas generally called — tho 
Earl Marshal, was always a faithful ada iser of the kmg , whdo it is 
to the courage, uprightness, and clear insight of Earl Smion that wo 
owe tho best part of our parhamentarj institutions 

(i) "The expulsion of tho French, tlio restoration of order, and tho sconring of tho 
ralidity of the Great Charter, were tlio chief debt tliat England owed to Willnni 
STarsliall — Stubbs 

(il) Robert Orosseteete, “ the greatdmno, scholar, and pastor,’ wns Bishop of Lincoln, 
an! one of the chief Englishmen who opposed tho filling of tlio ollloes of tho Chnrcli 
with foreigners Ho had been tutoi to the children of Do JIontforL 
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(iiS) The L-vrl ot Gloucester leader of the harons along with Earl Simon , and it 
was thesn two Jiohles who summoned the Parliament of 1205 Bat a quarrel broke 
ont between them , and thej Eopanted 

15 Social Pacts — Even as cirly as the beginning of this century, 
the monasteries of the English Church had been tried and found 
wanting The pauper, the leper, and the fugitive Blaseivcro crowd- 
ing mto the growing cities, and “ multiplying w ith temblo rapiditj ” 
In this crisis of English civilisation, the htendicant Friars arose to 
meet the new difficulties hj new measures Tliey iniadcd every 
pariih m England “where there was work neglected or work to he 
done, ’ and their success was greatest among merchants, thinkers, 
and the inhabitants of towns — I^Lanufactures took a new departure 
TJie Flemings brought in the manufacture of linen from Flanders , 
the people of Newcastle received from the king a licence to dig for 
coal , and many improvements in the arts of livnng were introduced 
IVIcrchants from Lombardy settled in London, engaged in the business 
of hdulong, and laid tlic foundation of the fame of the banking coin- 
mumty which is called Lombard Street to tins day 

(1) OPbe most imiKirlaut order of Begging friars was the rwidscami or Greyrrian 
Tliej wens founded b> St, Irancls of Assisi (in Italj)!n 1210 Tlic otlicra were the 
Donlnlcani or blact Trian , the CanntUtta or White Friar*, and the Eermlt Brother*, or 
Ansnitlnlan* or Anriln Friar* 3Ionl s wero quite independent of Episcojial control, — 
that Is, of tbc bishop of the dloceso in wldcli tliej laboured 

(ii) “Tlifre are fiw grander pages in history than the record of the privations and 
Fiifrenugs bj wlilcb the Princiscans tmimpbcd over public opinion in England 
Taling no thonglit for the morrow, living on meagre pittances often of tlio most 
repulsive food, liuddlcd togeUicrthat tlicj might fight Ihrougli the bitter vrinters by 
animal warmth, wall mg barefoot tbrougli deep snovr, tried by all the diseases wbicb 
austerities can indnee In v-cak frames, disliked, envied, and annojed by the cstab 
liah''d orders, snstained tlirongU cverj difllcultj by the faith whose inner life is the 
mlracnlons, these men retrieved two generations to the Cliurch and renewed decaying 
learning " — Peahso i 

(ill) Eoger Bacon (d 1292) was a Franciscan monk. He made many discoveries in 
science, and is said to liavo invented gunpowder, magnifying glasses, etc 

(iv) In this reign candles were used instead of slips of wood , tiles took the place of 
thatch , leaden water pipes came into use Westminster Abbey was rcbnilt. 

(v) “England looks on the thirteenth, century as her great architectural ago, the 
age of her great lawyers and some of her greatest divines " — Srunns 

16 Scotland to 1249 — ^Wilbam the Lion vv as succeeded by his son 
Alexander 11 , a boy of sixteen, m 1214. In the constitutional struggle 
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■between tbe English barons and King John, Alexander had taken the 
side of the barons, who promised him, in exchange for his support, 
the annexation of Cumberland and Northumberland to the Scottish 
kmgdom "When Henry iii succeeded to the throne of ’England, he 
naturally demurred to this grant , but at length agreed to give the 
Scottish long ceitam manors m these two counties, to be held “not 
in sovereignty, but in feudal property ” The Cumberland estates — 
Penrith, Scotby, and others — were to be held on condition of the King 
of Scots delivermg every year a falcon at the gate of Carhsle Castle — 
In the year 1221, Alexander ii married Joan (or Jane), the eldest 
daughter of Kmg John, and sister of Henry iii There were about 
this time in Scotland two -sources of discontent One was that there 
was no heir to the Scottish crown , the other, that there v as no fixed 
boundary between Scotland and England, and no settled peace on any 
of its borders To remedy the first, Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandole, 
and grandson of Prmce David (Earl of Huntmgdon), the younger 
brother of liVilham the Lion, was chosen heir to the crown of 
Scotland The second kept the Scottish kmgs m a state of perpetual 
anxiety and possible warfare In 1242, a quarrel between the 
followers of Bysset, a Norman chief, and the retainers of the Loid of 
Athole led to the mterference of Henry iii of England, The head of 
the Byssets found refuge at the court of Hemy, and appealed to him 
as lord-paramount of Scotland An English force v as marched to 
the border , a Scottish force of about one hundred thousand men 
crossed into England. But “ there was no fightmg , ” and the Treaty 
of Newcastle patched up all differences Alexander ii died of 
fever in the year 1249, “ m the small barren island of Kerrera, which 
fronts the beaiitiM B ly of Oban,” in Argyllshire He was then on 
an expedition against the Norse Lord of Argyll and tiie isles 
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PEDiaHEE OE THE BALLIOLS AITD EEUCES 

Datid I 

Prmco Henry (Earl of Huntingdon) 


Halcolii IV "WiLLiAii TUB Lloh Da\ld (Earl of Huntingdon) 


Alexandeu II Margaret. Isaliel 

Alexander III Detoi^Ua Brnce (Lord of Annandale) 

III, 

MAKOArET=Kingof Noraay John Balliol. Bruce (Earl of Camclt) 
Maid of Norway Robert (Bruce) i 

(i) To the outlj ing prot moos of Scotland the Scottish kings had titles which 
they wore not strong enough to make permanently cfTeotit e North of the Tay they had 
a crj litllo power , and the representative of Oio old Monnaors of Ross was strong 
enough to make war on Alexander— In the West Higlilands, tlio Norsemen were 
stronger than he —In the south, in Gallowa>,thc ruling family sought an alliance 
avith England. But Alan of Galloway was made Lord High Constable of Scotland , 
and this had the result of averting petty war 

(li) Byreot was a Norman chief who held broad lands round Loch Ness In a 
tournament at Haddington, one of the Byssets was unhorsed by the young Lord of 
Athole Atholo was slain by a follower of the Bysset family, and his house burned 
Tlio estates of the Byssets were forfeited , and the head of the house fled to the 
English Court 

(iii) By the Treaty of Newcastle, the son and heir of Alexander ii was to marry 
Margaret, daughter of Henry iii of England 

(iv) The Lori of the Mea formed an alliance with the King of Norway 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OF HENRY III s REIGN 


1216 (a) Henry HL is crowned 

(b) He does homage to the Pope’s 
Legate 

1217 (a) Pair of Lincoln. 

(b) Hubert de Bnrgh defeala tbo 
French fleet off Dover 

(c) Treaty of Lambeth Is signed and 

Louis leaves England 

1219 (a) The Earl Marshal dies 

(b) Peter dea Roches Pandolf and 
Hubert become the kings 
guardians. 

1227 (a) Henry declares himself of age 

(h) ConlinnesHuhortas Justiciar 

1229 Archhishop Stephen Iiangton dies 

1232 (a) Tall of Hubert do Buigh 
(Bogintung of 26 years of had 
government )i 

(b) Peter dcs Roches gi\ es offices 
to Poltevlnj 

1236 (a) Henry marries Eleanor of 
Provenca 

(b) The Provenfals are loaded ivith 
offices ami favours 

1238 Henry marries liis fiister Eleanor to 
Simon de Hontfort, 


1238 Ueetlngof Eads Earons and Bishops 
n-ho demand control orer the 
appointment of ministers Are re- 
fused. 

1254 Two Imights of the Shire aro 
summoned to Parliament by roj al 
writ for the first time 

1255 JParllament again demands control 
o\er the appointment of ministers 
la refused a second time 

1268 (a) The Mad Farliament at Oxford, 

(b) The Proviilona of Oxford 

1264. The Mlso of Ami ens 2 ‘ 

1265 (a) FirstParliamentcontamingtwo 
knights from each sliire, and 
also deputies from cities and 
boroughs 

(b) Quarrel between Do Montfort 

and Gloucester 

(c) Battle of Bvesbam 

1268 BictnindeEenilworth restores power 
to the king 

1270 Prince Edward goes on Seventh 
Crusade 

1273. Death of Henry iii 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1216 20 rifth,Crusade 

1233 Inquisition estatUshed by Gregory ix. 

1247 Hansa League formed 

1248 64 Sixth Crusade 

1249 Alexander ir of Scotland dies Is 

succeeded by Alexander m 


125E Alexander iii marries Margaret, 
daughter of Henry iii 

1270 (a) Seventh Crusade 

(h) Louis EX (St Louis) of France 
dies Is succeeded hy Philip 
the Third, 


1 Theporiod of Henry a personal administration Is one long series of Impolitic and unprincipled 
acts Srunns. 

tTho disputes between Henry and tbo Baruns wore laid before Bonis ii (St Louts) of Erance. 
Hts decision, given at Amiens treed Henry from the Provisions of Oxford. 
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L Political — ^Tho strong reign cf kvr begun and built up by 
Henry ii did not discourage but ratber tended to strengthen free local 
goYcmmcnt Tlie loss of Normandy in the lime of John compelled 
eien the Normans to feel that they ncro Enghshmen , and the 
patnotic action of Earl Simon, in Ins endcaiours to gi\o England a 
true parliamentary representation, lielped to y eld the dilTcrcnt parts 
of the country into one, and to make it feel and think of itself as a 
■whole The struggle of Parliament against the king on the question 
as to vho should haie the power of appointing the Mmistcrs of the 
Croivn, went on for a long time , and, in the end, the king succeeded 
in retaimng the pow er of appointing them But P.arliament succeeded 
in making these Ministers account iblo to the nation , and thus the 
real political power began to settle m the Lands of the Parliament 

2. The OhurcL — The Church greiv in power and avealth dunng 
this penod The noble stand made by such men as Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, for the liberties of the realm, and by such men as 
Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, for the rights of the Church, strengthened 
the Church of England m the respect both of high and low The 
coming of the fnars proved to be the greatest po'-sible benefit to the 
poor of the countrj" ^J'hey more than made up for the la/iness and 
self-indulgence of the monk and the parish priest, and brought help 
and consolation to the starvang, the nch, and the dying, both in 
antlagas and in cities Tliej incited Englishmen .iLo to all kinds of 
good -works — founding schools and hospitals, building churches, and 
freeing slases Tlie fnars also gave lectures at Oxford , and in time, 
by virtue of a Bull from the Pope, these fn ir-schools grew into the 
famous University of Oxford, which may be said to have been founded 
m the j car 1190 

(i) "The friara vero the last lielprnl gift of thcrnediteval Church to the world Uko 
the old monks in their self ahnegation, and in their complete renunciation of the 
pleasures and Interests of the world, the friars Introduced an entirely new clement 
into the ecclesiastical system. The monk stood apart from humanity for his own 
soul’s welfare, crucifying tlie flesh in order tint the spirit might live, and toacliing 
indirectly by example, and not, except accidentally, by direct word or guidance Tlie 
friar’s work was earned on, not In retired cloisters, but In the husj hannts of men 
He lived not for himself, hut for others Wherever men were most vrrctchcd, struck 
down by the most loathsome of diseases, or pinched and hunger starved by famine, 
there the little mission chapel of the friars was raised ” — GAnniNEn, 

1^5 
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(ii) In King Alfreds time, the means of learning at Oxford -were known as “The 
School or “The Sehools* , and of these the Popes Bull made a Sfudium Generale 
(General Study) or Unnersity of Oxford (Edward iii gave a Great Charter to the 
Students m 1355 ) 

(lii) The most celebrated man at Oxford in the thirteenth century was Eoger Bacon 
(died 1294), who taught science, — especially optics, is said to have Invented gun 
powder, and receii ed, for his great learning, the title of Doctor Admirahilis 

3 Towns and Commerce — ^London -n as now liy far the largest 
and wealthiest city in England It had heen established as the 
capital in 1156 , and, twenty years after, London Bridge — the stone 
bridge which was destmed to become famous both in trade and m the 
history of the city — was begun. Parhament or the Great Council 
frequently meets m London , and the growmg prosperity of the city is 
marked by the foundmg of trade-guilds and craft-guilds The great 
market of London — Cheapside — was growing to be the best attended 
market m the kmgdom. — The other towns of England, — "Wmehester, 
Exeter, and Bristol m the m est, — Canterbury, Yarmouth, and Lmcoln 
m the east, were all prospenng m their own trade 

(i) The first London Bridge took 33 years to build 

(li) The word cheap means market, from the Saxon ccaptan, to buy The streets 
running into the Cheap took their names from the articles sold in them Thus we have 
Bread Street (where Jfilton was bom long after, in 1603), and, opposite it. Milk 
Street The eastern end of the Cheap is still called the “ Poultry ” 

(ill) winchester had a large wine trade, Worcester a largo market for wheat 
Btonihridge the largest fairm England Bristol was the great seaport of the west, 
Yoxsoonth of the east. York was the capital of the North , Norwich the centre of the 
manufacture of woollens 


4, Social Conditions — In this century, ordmary arable land was 
let at sixpence an acre , it was generally worth fourteen years’ 
purchase, and might be bought at from six shiUmgs to eight s hillin gs 
per acre If we estimate the com and labour given by a serf to his 
lord, we shall find it to amount to about nme shilhngs a year When 
1 labourer was hired by the day, he received twopence a day , women 
got a penny, and boys a halfpenny a day A carpenter received 
threepence a day , a superior carpenter m London would get as much 
as fivepence — ^Meat sold for a farthing a pound , and a strong pair of 
boots could be bought for two shilhngs — The houses of villagers 
were mean and' duty The better class were budt of timber , those 
of the peasants of posts plastered with clay or mud. The sleepmg- 
rooms were imder the roof, and reached by a ladder There were no 
chimneys , and the smoke escaped by the door or wmdow Lights 
there were none — except the Lght of the fire , as candles were much 
too dear for ordmary use The only articles of fiirmture of any 
value were a few copper or brass pots The rich, on the other 
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hand, liad numerous luxuries The population of tlie country durmg 
tins period seems to have reached the number of 3,000,000 

(i) A serf hid “to piy a quarter of seed \\hcat at llicliaclinas, a peck of ulieat, 
four busliels of oats, and three liens on November 12 , and at Christmas a cock and 
two hens, and twopenniwvorth of bread He is to plough, sow, and till half an aero 
of his lords land, and give his services, as he Is bidden by the bailiff, except on 
Sundajs and feast days He is not to marry son or daughter, to sell ox, calf, 
horse, or colt, to cut down oak or ash, without the lord s consent”— Roaens 

(li) “Tlio Disliop of Hcrcfonl, Swinflcld, has a palace at Hereford, a house in 
R orcestcr, and a house In London He has inanj manor houses, at each of wlilcli ho 
has a farm Ho has stables for many horses, kennels for his hounds, and mews for 
his hawks His I Itchens reek with every variety of food , his cellars are filled with 
wine, and his spicencs with foreign luxuries He brews and he bakes, and he makes 
Ins own candles Ho is constantly moving from manor house to manor house, and 
the domestic ntensils, the brass pots, and the earthenware jugs arc alvvajs moving 
■with him At cadi of his manor houses the bishop's hall is his feudal court 
Here he sits m baronial state to rccchc the homage of tenants, to sentence 
ecclesiastics to penalties for offences against the canon law, to threaten or c\com 
muuicate lay offenders against public morals Tlio manor house was also, 
for the most part, a hall One pri\ ale chamber was allotted to the lord of the house 
Tile cook had his kitchen, a sciiaratc hut adjacent building There was tlic sewerj , 
and there was the bntUrj But the courts avero held , the andicnecs v.crc given , 
the guests were dined , the w mo was drunk , and, as night ended tlio solemn feast or the 
lenten fasting, all slept on the wooden floor of the hall, strewed with dn rushes in 
winter, and green fodder in siironicr — with hay or with straw — Kmciit 

STff r means tafer tie was the oftlcer who onange J the lent olid icrrtd up the dUhes 


5 Language — Tlie intermixture of Danish and of Norman- 
French -with pure native English had had, among other things, tlie 
effect of helping the English language to get nd of many of its 
inflections Tins made it easier for the Norman part of the popula- 
tion to speak — Tlirce w eU-inarked and distinct dnlccts of Enghsh 
arc mentioned by contemporary vmters as the most promment of 
all the dialects spoken in the different parts of tho kingdom- These 
were the Nortliem, Midland, and Southern dialects The Northern 
dialect hdd adopted a large number of Damsli words, and bad, 
speaking generally, clung to hard sounds 
The Southern dialect had been tlio most conservativo of the tlireo 
both in its grammar and m its vocabulary Tho Midland dialect had 
dropped most of its inflections, and had been gradually growing to 
be the parent of our modem English, wbicb, in style, in grammar, 
and m the words it employs, is more like tho Midland dialect than 
any other Tho following is a fair specimen of thirteenth-century 
Enghsh — 


Hunger wex In lend Clnnaan 
And his X sunes Jacob for-'San 
Sente in to Egypt to hringen come 
He bllcfe at horn ’5c was gungest boren 


Hunger waxed in tlio land (of) Canaan , 
and Jacob for that (reason) sent his ten 
sons into Egypt to bring com , ho re- 
mained at homo that was youngest horn 
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(i) Tho charactenstic of the Danish words adopted in the North is their hard 
consonants Thns we have Kiri. (In Kirkhy, etc ) for church , hanh for tench, etc 

(il) In the foregoing extract the chief grammatical pecnlianty is the nse of the 
Danish to as the sign of the infinitive, along vnth the Saxon en 

6 Literature — The most interesting -writer of this period is 
Geoffrey of Momnoutli (died 1154) He -wrote m Latin a “ Chronicle 
or History of the Britons” — ^which consisted of a collection of all 
the traditions and tales he could gather about the old British (or 
Welsh) Lings, the old British heroes and gods Transcendent above 
them all stands out the heroic figure of Arthur — the “blameless 
long,” the flower of British knighthood and chivalry Geofirey gives 
the stones of a long hne of imaginary kings stretching far back into 
antiquity until we reach Brutus, the son of Aeneas, -who is said to 
have led a colony into Bntain This book has been Tor centuries a 
quarry for romancers and poets, and Tennyson m his “ Idylls of the 
King” (Arthur), has made the most skilful use of it , Wace, a canon 
of Jersey, turned parts of it mto French verse , and Layamon, a pnest 
of Bmley-on-Sevem, translated this poem mto Enghsh verse, under 
the title of “The Brut” (= Brutus) But the most characteristic 
English poem of this century is the Ormulmn, by a pnest called Orm 
(or Ormin), a canon of the Order of St Augusfcme This poem was 
probably -svntten about the year 1216 It is -written m an Enghsh 
that has lost most of its inflections, and that is as easy to understand 
as Chaucer, who -wrote about a century and a half after the time of 
Omu It IS further remarkable for an ongmal style of spelhng, m 
which no one seems to have followed the author 

hiss too iss aemmnedd Omuulum 
Porr att Orrm J>itt -wroliUte 

“This book IS called Onnulom , because Orm wrougbt (=produced) it.'' 

Another celebrated -writer m Enghsh -was Robert of Gloucester, who 
-wrote hves of the Samts and a History of England m verse 

(i) Oeoffrey of Monmoutli (died II 6 1 ) wrote his “ History of the Britons in Latin , 
and it was soon translated into Prencli, English, and -Welsh It became the “great 
fountainhead of romance Sir Thomas Malorj, in his book on Arthur and the 
Knights of tho Round Table (“Lo Mortc d Arthur'), drew largely from it and 
Tennyson has drawn largely from Jlaloiy 

(ii) The peculiarity of Onn's spelling consists in tho fact that every short vowel 
lias tho consonant that follows it doubled Thus he writes pann for pan , and pan 
for pane. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE LATER ANGEVIN KINGS 

CALLED ALSO PLANTAGENETS 



THE ENGLISH (ANGEVIN) KINGS FROM 1307 TO 1413 


JInrgnrot of France m EdwakdI ra Eleanor of CnstiUe, 
' i! 1307 eight children , 

among them 


Thomas, Earl 
of Norfolk. 


FdMTird tho Black 
I’rince, d 137C 


EiciiAnn IT 
d 1399 


Edwakd II 

Edmund, Earl d 1327, m Isahella of France 
of Kent. 


Edward III 

d 1377, 1 )! Philippa of Uamault, 
sis sons , among them 


John or Gaunt, 

Eukc of Lancaster, bv his 
inarriago uith Blanche 
of Lanc.astor 


nrvnv IV 


(i) Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, avas tho second son of Henrj- m , and tho j-onnger 
brother of Edward i His great-grand daughter a\as Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, 
avho gaa o her fortune and title to John ot Gaunt 

(li) Bichard ii had no children 
(iii) John of Gaunt avas tho fourth son of Edward lit 


CHAPTER I 


EDWAl^D THE FIRST 

(OP "V^TlSTlvnKSTEIl) 

Boni 1239 Succeeded (at llio ago of 33) 1272 Died 1307. 
Rcigiied 35 Years 

ED\''Ant> 1 (callcsl from llio excessive length of hh legs) 

Mras 1)0™ at 'WotminKter in lesa He iva*) the eldest son of Ilcnrj in of 
Ungland and Eleanor of Pro\cncc IIo married ( 1 ) Eleanor, daughter of 
Alphonso T of Castile, In 1251, ■alien he avns only fifteen , and (2) 
Margaret, sister ofriillip i' of France, ivhcn ho uas fiftj Ej his first 
marriage ho had four sons and fonr daughters Tlie j ounpest of the fonr 
sons Iran Fdivard ii , the others died heforo thej could come to the 
throne !)> his second marrlngc ho had tno sons, Thomas, Far! of 
Norfolk, and Edmund, Earl of Kent, 


CONTEMrOHAnr SOVEnEICNS 

Bcotla'*d MAnoAiirr, 12SG FiiAiiCr FniurnT 1270 

Jon Balutol, 1202 rnitini 1285 

HonniT i 1300 

1 Edward I ’s Reign — Tins reign is one of the greatest and 
most important that England has ever seen It v as fdlcd v ith great 
attempts and great successes It s n\ Parliament used for the first 
time in the lustorj of the country ns an instrument of government , it 
saav great and endunng reforms in lav and in the tenure of land , it 
saav the completed conquest of Wales, and the attempted conquest 
of Scotland. The chief purposes of Edward’s reign were two first, 
to malvo the government of the country thoroughly efficient, and, 
secondly, to hnng under one firm ntlo the whole of the British Isles. 
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(i) The first complete and llodel FaxUament met in 1295 

(il) The chief acts relating to the tenure of land, etc , in this reign are The 
Statute of Mortmain the Statute of Winchester and the Statutes of Westminster, the 
First, the Second, and the Third. 

(ill) The Conquest of Wales Tias completed in 12S3 

(n) The Conquest of Scotland 'sras never completed, though that country was invaded 
three times dunng this reign 

2 Edward 1 , 1272-1307 — ^Edward was a man of tlurfcy-three 
when he was proclaimed hmg, and thirty-five when he ascended the 
throne He had shown skill, courage, and determination m the war 
with Sunon de Montfort , and he showed the same qualities m the 
Crusade "When the enterprise was abandoned by the French, on the 
death of King Louis, he declared he would go on to the Holy Land, 
should only his horse-hoy go with him. When a Mussulman tried to 
assassmate him with a poisoned dagger, he had the poisoned flesh cut 
out, and went on with lus fightmg On his way home, he visited 
Gascony and suppressed a reheUion there He was crowned with 
his Queen at Westminster m the year 1274 The coronation was 
unprecedented m splendour, bonfires blazed upon every high hill, 
great feasts were given , the fountains flowed with red and with 
white wme , and five hundred war-horses were let loose, as a gift 
to the populace to he the prizes of aU who could catch them 

The Regents dunng the ahscuoo of Edward were Walter, Arclibishop of Tori, 
Roger, Lord Mortimer, and Robert Bomell, the Chancellor of the kingdom. 

3 Edward’s Reforms, 1274rl290 (i) —In 1275 was passed the 
First statute of Westminster It fixed the proper amounts of feudal 

burdens on land (aids, etc ), and declared that aU elections 

First Etatutd 

of West- to Parhament should be perfectly free — In 1278 was 
passed the Statute of Gloucester to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the County and Manor Courts, and to ascertam 
by what ov arrant or title many barons held portions of the croivn- 
lands The wnt issued to ascertam this was called Quo 

Warranto Warranto, that is, “By what Warrant” certam lands are 
held, etc Its purpose was to bring as much land as 
possible under the Crown and under the Crown Courts and judges 
The clergy were at this time the owners of more than one fourth of 
the land of England , and the Church was every day and every week 
mcrcasing its possessions m Ixmd. This it did in tuo uays the 
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clergy did what they could to persuade landowners when dying to 
leave their property to the Church , and many persons, to escape from 
feudal obligations, would make a sham surrender of their 
lands to some rchgious body, and then receive it back Mort^ta 
upon easy terms To meet this difficulty Edward had 
the Statute of Mortmain passed. 

(0 Elections i ere not to be " troubled by force, craft, or tlireat." 

(ii) When John de Wnrrenne, Earl of Surrey, was asked in Court to produce lus 
titlc.deeds to bis laud, bo dreu bis sivord— it was old and rust}— and said, “Here, 
sirs, IS m} warrant I Jfy ancestors came o\cr with Willinm tbo Bastard and won 
tbtir lands with the sword, and with the sword I mean to keep tlicm against all who 
try to seize them ’—And a doggerel aersc was sung b} the young gentlemen of 
Edward 8 own Court — 

'The King wants our gold into his hands , 

The Queen she covets onr fertile lands 
And the prying writ “Quo ’Wamnto’ 

Hal es in this realm a vast ado 1 

(ill) Under this amt the Courts also inquired into local privileges, such ns the 
right to hunt tlie cat, the fox, the hare, the right to have a private gallows, etc 
This latter right was greatly valued, as the propert} of the person hanged vas 
diverted from the Crown and came to the owner of the private gallows 

JfoTtmaln=:ihe dead hand. Proiierty wm In dead lamda or In bands that eonld not 
alienate eneb aa corporation! Alienation In mortmain li a glvins ntray of londa 
to a corporation, eccleslnatlcal or temporal that cannot Eivo It away or dlrpoee of It 
Bffaln, 

(iv) Land in mortmain escaped the burden of many feudal dues and pa}ments 

4. Edward’s Reforms, 1274-1290 (ii) — In 1285 was passed the 
Second Statute of WestmiuBter, which enabled landed estates to he 
settled m one family, and to go down from father to son second statnto 
for ever, thus regardmg the actual holder of the property ®f Westmistcr 
as merely a life-tenant, and preventmg him from partmg 1285 
with it — The Tliird Statute of Westminster gave power to every 
frahkhn or freeman to sell his land, or any part of it , hut enacted 
that the purchaser is to hold the land he 'has bought of the Overlord 
himself and not of the seller The effect of this Statute was to in- 
crease the number of tenants-m-cbief, that is, of owners who stainto of 
held directly from the kmg — The Statute of Winchester wincbetter 
provided for the proper defence of the country, and also ^285. 
for the pohee of towns and parishes In connection with the defence 
of the country m time of war, the most important measure adopted 

L 
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by Edward was tbe compulsory measure regardmg kmghtbood. By 
tbiSj ill persons who owned Land to tbe annual aalue of £20 were 
obliged to take up tbeir kniglitbood — that is, to bind themselves to 
servo the Ling durmg war, either m person or bj dcpuU , and to paj 
all the aids, rehefs, and other charges that a knight is bound to 
pay — And another a erj' important law -reform was carried out m the 
arrangement by which the Court of Cliancery and the Court of King’s 
Bench were always to follow the person of the Ling, whde the 
Evchequer Court and the Court of Common Pleas were to remam 
stationary at 'Westminster 

(i) Estates that conld not bo sold were said to be entailed This arrangement 
was earned ont In the Statute De Donla Condlilonallbns (= Concerning Gifts on Condition) 

Oi) The clause in the Third Statute of Westminster enacting that portions of land 
held as snb-tonancies should bo held, not from the person who granted the subten 
nney, but from the Overlord, was called the Qnla Emptorea (=“ Inasmuch as Pur- 
chasers ), because these were the two first words of the clause, which was of course 
wntten in Latin. 

(in) To carry ont the Statute of Winchester, Justices of the Peace were appointed 
for the first time (They were called “ Guardians of the Peace , the term J P did 
not come into use until the reign of Edward in ) Tlie same Statute ordered roads 
between market-towns to be cleared of wood to the breadth of 200 feet — ora bow shot, 
on either side, to prevent robbers lurking behind a tree What arms each man was 
to keep at home was also provided for in this Statute. 

(iv ) The Court of Exchenuer heard all causes that touched the revenue of the kingdom. 
The Klng« Bench heard suits lu which the king was concerned The Court of Common 
Pleas heard suits between priv ate Indivaduals 

5 IilewellyiL and Wales — Smee the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the Welsh prmces and chieftams had always been considered 
vassals of the kmgs of England , hut hoth their obedience and their 
tribute had been mtermittent, unsteady, and unequal , and they avere 
generally paid only to those kmgs who were strong enough to exact them 
by force Edward summoned tho chief prmce, Llewellyn, to London, 
to pay his homage , Llewellyn politely but firmly declmed to come 
Tbe kmg collected a large army, marched mto Wales, took Llewenjoi 

Conquest prisoner, and brought him to London He was released 

of Wales upon a promise to pay a. heavy tribute, hut the Welsh 
rose agam under David, the brother of LleweUyn, — a man 
who had fought on the English side, and who owed much to E!mg 
Edward. In this rismg Llewellyn was killed, and David was 
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tried for ]ugli tieason and sentenced to be banged, draivn, and 
quarteiecL A iiropliecy of jMerbn, the Welsh soothsayer, had been 
current, to the efiect that, when Enghsh money became round, the 
Prmce of Wales should be crowned m London, and Llo-wellyn’s 
head, crowned ^Mth a wreath, was set upon the Touei, m moclung 
fulfilment of the ancient prophecy 

(0 Edward anneted Woles, dirdded it into counties, and placed it under English 
Ian Ho also granted charters to towns, and ga\o eierj h'nd of encouragement to 
trade and corainercc All this was done by the Statntnm Owalllae The wildest dis 
trlcts of North Wales ho also secured hy the strong castles of Connaj and Cainanon 
—still noble monuments of the greatness of the “greatest of the Plantagenots " 

(ii) “ The Welsh settled down peaocablj on their lands, and gradually adopted the 
Enghsh customs Of anj massacre of tlio bards, or any measures tahen to repress 
them, historj knows nothing Never was conquest more merciful than Edwards " 
— Peahson 

6 The Prince of Wales — The mdependence of Wales was now 
gone, and it became one with England Edward I ’b pohey was 
to give up aU thought of increasmg his foreign domams , to make his 
empire compact within the four seas , to subdue Scotland and Wales , 
and to make tbe kmgly power felt and resjiected m every coiner of this 
island of Great Britain But though Wales Aias thoioughly subdued, 
Edward was desirous of attractmg to himself and his family the 
willmg loyalty of the Welsh , and ho therefore promised to tlie Welsh ^ 
chieftains that they should have as a ruler, “ a prince born m Wales, 

•ft ho could speak never a iv'ord of Enghsh, and who ne\er did ivrong 
to man, woman, or^ chdd.” This new Welsh prmce was his oivn 
infant son, who was bom m tbe stiong castle of Carnarvon m 1284 
The Welsh chiefs did homage to him , a AVelsh nurse and Welsh 
servants were given to him, and ever since this time the eldest son of 
the King or Queen of England has been called the Prince of Wales 

In 1801, when Edward of Carnanon was se^en jears of age, ho came to Chester, 
and, with the silver rod of the prmclpalitj of "Wales in his hands, lie received the 
homage of nU Welsh freeholders 

7 Expulsion of tbe J ews — ^Tbe J ews had long been the bankers 
and money-brokers of England , and, it bemg considered unchiistiau 
to charge mterest (or usury), tbe Jens bad thus had a monopoly of 
the trade m money-lending, and had become, m many parts of tbe 
island, enormously ricL They "were from time to time accused of 
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homble crimes , and the most usual accusation against them was that 
they captured little Christian hoys at their great feasts, and performed 
human sacrifices These ahominnhlc stories u ere generally heliered 
hy the common people The Jews hred m a special quarter of eacli 
town, called Jewrry, and were under the immediate protection of the 
In Ti g , and the law considered them to he the king’s slaves and 
chattels Many a time had they assisted the kmgs of England with 
money, when the exchequer had heen dramed hy foreign wars But 
the popular feelmg grew stronger and stronger against them, until at 
last Edw ard, after trymg m amin to mduco them to accept Christiamtj , 
Expulsion of obliged to expel them from the kingdom. They had 

too Jews tw 0 montlis’ notice , 16,000 of them left this country for 

1290 France, — and from the reign of Edward i to the time of 
CromaveU the Protector, no Jewish foot touched Enghsh ground, 

(i) Every opportunity of massacring tlic Jews was taken hold of, chienj In order 
to ho able to seize on “the untold wealth in Jewry,’ or "the incomparahlo treasure 
found In the Jewry Tlio Jews were accused of all sorts of possible and impossible 
onmes In 125C, sevent> ono Jews were found guilty of crucifying a Clmstian boj 
at Lincoln , and thuty six of them were hanged. (On this is based the story of 
"Little Hew of Lincoln, in Chaucers Canterbury Tales ) 

The special qaarter of a town irhere the Jews llred was caUed the Jewry ** All Jews hod to bo 
indoors at & eertaln time iisd to vear & badge or & dre^s of a certAln colour and tbo 
gnlcs of the Jewry were locked at night, 

(ii) The Jews were aUowed to take all their movables with thorn More Uian 
16,000 left the country, and were allowed by Philip iv to settle at Amiens Tlicy 
were absent from England for 350 years 

(lii) The Jews had alwajs been an excellent source of income to the kings of 
England Their crpnlslon compelled the kings to go oftener to Parliament for 
money, and thus increased the power of Parliament. 

8 Edward and Scotland — ^The Scotch kmgs had heen ac- 
customed to do homage to the kmgs of England, hut only for the 
lands they held of them in fief within the realm of England These 
lands were Tjmedale, Penrith, Cumberland, and Huntingdon 
Alexander iii of Scotland had left hut one grandchild. She 
was the daughter of Eric, the Norwegian kmg, and was commonlj' 
called the “Maid of Norway” It was proposed that she should 
marry the eldest son of Edward i , hut on condition that 
Scotland should remam a free and separate kingdom. This hope, 
however, died with the death of the little princess , and the succession 
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passed to the hno of David, a brother of WiUiam the Lion Da^id 
had had three daughters , and there were tlireo claimants — descend- 
ants of these daughters — to the throne of Scotland John Balhol, 
Earl of Galloiray, was descended from the eldest , Eobert Bruce, 
Lord of Anmnd lie, from the second , and John Hastings, Lord of 
Abergavennj , from the third. Tliero v ere in all thu-teen claimants 
or “pretenders”, but the foremost were John Balliol and Robert 
Bruce, men of Norman descent, who held lands both in England and 
m Scotland An appeal was made to Eduard, uho vent down to 
the Border and met the Scottish Estates (oi Parliament) at 
Norham Castle, on the 10th of hlnj 1291 Edward began ovcriord of 
by demandin" that they should acluiowledge him as their Scotland 

J a J o 1291 

“Sovereign Lord,” and that the royal castles should be 
placed in his hands Tins, after some delay, was conceded 

> orJiara Cu5lle «landi on Iho Tweed near Berwick 

(1) Alexander nt of Scotland had married Margaret, tlie BiBter of Edward i , 
and the “Vlaid of Norivay” was therefore Edward’s grandniece Edward tried to 
unite England and Scotland by inducing the Scots to consent to a mamago between 
bis son, Edward of Caman on, and tlic " Maid of Norwaj ,” bis cousin 

(li) The rights of Ovcrlordship held by the rngtish kings as regards Scotland had 
been sold by Richard i to U illiam the Lion 

9, John Balliol, King of Scotland — A joint body of English 
and Scotch commissioners was then appointed , and this comnussion, 
after sitting for eighteen months, declared in favour of John BaUiol 
Balhol accordingly liad to do homage, to stylo himself the liegeman 
and vassal of Edward, and to admit in express words that this 
homage was not merelv done for lands which ho held 
m England, hut “for the whole kingdom of Scot- aricfof 
land ” Terrible mortifications w ere now m store for bim 

1 2 Q? 

Appeals could now be made to the King of England and to 
the Engbsb courts , and Balliol was obliged to attend them in 
person Wlien attending the courts, no regard was paid to Ins high 
rank , he was treated just a.s if ho had been a private individual 
Once he had to travel all the way from Scotland to London to 
ansvv er a petty appeal about a cask of wme wluch had beou supplied 
to King Alexander, and for which the wme merchant swore he had 
not been paid, Balliol was compelled to pay him This kind of 
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indignity led his subjects to give him the name of the Toom Tabard ^ 
He returned to Scotland burning ivith indignation, and determined to 
aid his subjects in tlirovmg off the English yoke (1293) 

THE CLAIM TO THE GROWH OF SCOTLAND 


1 

William tbe Uon 

Alexander XL 

I 

Alexander m. 

JIarEaret=ErIc 
(king of 
Konvaj) 

Maid of Nonny 
(line extinct), 
d 1290 

* (i) It was these two men who were competitors for tlie Croivn m 1202 
(n) Bnlliol was only grandson, tliough of the'^dest daughter Bruce was the son 
of the second daughter Tins was one of the points made hj Bruce 

10 Edward and France — ^Edward -was a vassal of the kmg of 
France for the fief of Gascony , and a cjuarrel soon arose out of this 
relationship Some English sailors had been murdered in a quarrel 
on the coast of France , and the men of the Cmqiie Ports had hanged 
some Frenchmen m retahation ^ The French sailors put to sea, 
captured an Enghsh vessel, and hanged at the yard-arm every man 
on board , and sailed up and down within sight of the Enghsh coast 
with the bodies dangling from the spars, each with a dog at his feet 
A fierce war, without any permission havmg been asked of the tn o 
longs, followed, and a pitched battle was fought off St IMah^, in 

1 The ecat tabard was an. out-door coat (olso a hemld s coat) and tho joke meant that 

Balliol was cfofAei and no more that ihero was no man Inside 

2 This word comes from tho Latin word tails like and the meaning of It Is llXe for Wj: The same 
Idea Is expressed In the Mosaic law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ** 
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Brittany, ontlio 14t]i of April 1293 King Pliilip now took up the 
case, summoned Ediv ard to appear at Pans , upon his refusal, 
declared lus fief of Gascony forfeited, ^ and marched m troops to take 
possession (1293) 

(i) Edmimd, the king s brother, -nns sent to Gasconj , the Trench king per 
snadcd him to hand over tlio casUas of Gascony for si'^ ivceks, and promised to 
restore them at the end of that time 

00 Tliey -were not restored The Scots allied theraselies with the French, and 
France and England were at war for the next four years 

11 Tie Great Parliament of 1295 — ^This Parkamenr maiks 
the highest point reached hj' the political reforms of Edward i 
It was summoned in a legal and regular manner , no important 
person or toivn iv as left out , and the Three Estates of Clergy, Lords, 
and Commons were fully represented for the first time Hence it has 
been called tlie “First Complete and Model Parliament” The 
working motto of Edw ard had become the maxim, “ What toucheth 
all should bo looked to by aU” Tins Parliament was called by 
Edward because ho found himself engaged in war with France, with 
Scotland, and anth Wales, aU at the same time The Three Estates 
voted separately, and granted supply separately 

(i) 171101003, m 12SS, represontatnes from only 21 boroughs had been summoned. 
In this parliament of 1295, writs w ere issued to 94 

(li) Just 30 jears had passed since Simon do Ulontfort had summoned citizens and 
burgesses 

(hi) The shape into which the English Constitution wns moulded by Edward i was 
the shape which it retained almost unaltered for two centuries 

12 The English in Scotland — John BaUiol now saw his oppor- 
tumty, and made an alliance with Franco , and Edward matched 
northavards to invade Scotland. On the 30th of March 129G, ho 
took the towm of Berwick-on-Tweed “by force of arms, without 
tarrying ” That is to say, his men butchered 8000 of the unresisting 
citizens, the town was ruined, and the “Alexandria of the North” 
sank mto a petty seaport Hero he received the “defiance”® of 
Balhol “The felon fool<” thundeied the king, “if he anil not 
come to us, we aaill go to him” The battle of Dunbar was lost by 
the Scotch , Edinburgh Castle avas besieged , Stirhng surrendered, 

1 'Fanrm^s forfauUed 1 c lout liy default 

2 TMa li a technical term, to indlcato that the Tossal openly anti pnhlicly xcnounces his allegiance 
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“the ganison having run aiiay, and left none hut the porter, which 
did render the keys , ” and at Montrose Balliol came m person, 
disrobed, discrowned, and with the white rod of penance m his hand, 
to beg for mercy “There came to him King John of Scotland 
to his mercy, and did render quietly the realm of Scotland, as he that 
Baiiioi amiss ” King Edward carried back mto England 

deposed the Scottish crown and sceptre and “ stone of destmy ” It 
1296 upon this stone that the langs of Scotland sat when 

they were crowned It had been, the legend said, the pdlow of Jacob 
when he saw angels ascendmg and descendmg from heaven, and 
where that stone was, there the Scotch should reign. The prophecy 
was fulfilled when James Stuart came to the throne of England , the 
stone stdl forms part of the coronation chair, and Queen Victoria sat 
over — if not upon it, when she was crowned in 1838 

(i) The tomi of Benviek iras sacked, the burghers massacreo, and the “blood 
ran down the streets bke a mill stream. It had been one of the most thriving ports 
of the time, full of the warehouses of rich Flanders merchants 

(li) John Balhol was kept m captivity for some years, “ with a respectable house 
hold, and the nght of going twenty miles out of town and was then allowed to 
retire to his property m France 

The stone of Deetlnr wm taken from the Castle of Scone nearrerth. 

13 William Wallace — The government of Scotland was now 
mtnisted to Wurenne, Earl of Surrey, and a Couned of Eegency — 
consistmg of Englishmen — ^was appomted The Scottish nohles 
gradually came in, tendered their submission, and promised alle- 
giance But there was one knight who was not seen m the court 
of Warrenne, who refused to come m, and who put himself at the head 
of a body of soldiers and outlaws This was Sir William Wallace 
Earl Warreime met him on the 10th of September 1297, at Stirling 
Bridge The bridge was wide enough only to allow two horsemen to 
nde abreast , Wallace skilfuUy allowed half the Enghsh force to cross, 
and then he fell upon it and cut it to pieces The treasurer of the 
Wallace kmgdom, Cressmgliam, was among the slam — a man so 
Warden of bitterly detested by the Scotch that they tanned bis skin, and 
12^'* made bridles and purses out of it Wallace now marched 
south, ravaged Northumberland and Cumberland, and 
took the title of Guardian of the Kingdom^ The king, who saw 


1 CiutOM 
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the critical state of affairs, raised a larger army than lie had ever 
led before, and marched into Scotland Well might Edward respect 
Ins new foe , Wallace v as the first general that a entured to oppose 
half-armed peasant foot-soldiers to the mail-dad knights of feudalism 

(i) Wnrrcnne iias “Warden of Scotland, ’ Crcssingliain “Treasurer of Scotland ’ 

(n) Tlic fnll tiOc taVen l)> Wallace ivas "Warden of tlic Realm for King Jolin " 

14 The Battle of Falkirk — He forced Wallace to an engagement 
at Falkirk (July 1298), m nliich the half-armed Scottish fanners and 
peasants were defeated by the trained homnen and heat'j'-aimed 
knights of the English army A union of the nobles under Bruce 
and ComjTi contmued the struggle , but in tu o 3 cars they w ere 
obliged to yield, Wallace vould not, and did not jield, but con- 
tmued to live the life of an outlaw , to carr j on a guerilla ^ warfare, 
and to stiike blows at the English troops whenever he had a chance 
But, through the treachery of a fellow-countryman, ho was v^aiinco 
at length captured, brought to London, tried for high 
treason, and put to death in the most barbaious manner at 
Tyburn Gate- His head, crowned in mockerj with a circlet of 
laurel, was fixed upon London Budge His body was dnided mto 
four quarters, and these wore sent to be exhibited in the market- 
places of Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, and Stirling 

(i) Wallace fled to rrance, wlicrc lie In} in hiding for se\cn }onrs Ho returned In 
1305 

'WaUacc )raUli and nlcs Arc all dllTcrent forras of tho Mino vronl 

(h) Walhico protested rightly, but protested in \ain, Unit ho had nc\er been tlio 
English kings subject, that ho Iind nindo open and fair war upon him, and that ho 
had all the rights that an honourable enemy had or ought to hn\ c 

(Hi) “English policy desired, before it slew its aicUm, to brand him ns n felon ’ 
“Amin of rare capacitj, be called tlio first arm} of independence, as it were, out of 
the earth, and gaae hod} and cntliusnsm to tho war — rransoa 

15 Robert Bruce — ^Four montlis after, Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Garrick, was m arms Ho w'as a jmung man of twenty-tliree, and 
grandson of the Bruce who had been a competitor for tho tlirone with 
Balliol In 1306, ho had met John Comyn, the heir of tho house of 
Balliol, m tho church of the Minontes at Dumfries, and stabbed him 

1 A Spanlflh -word, ^?hlch means a lUtUi tear It can gcncraUf l>e carried on onlj’ In mounlalnons 
eounlrica 

2 This gate stood 'where tho Marble Arch now ftlandst at the north end of Hyde Park Henco tho 
neighbouring suburb is called Tyburnia 
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to the heart in a quarrel He immediately assumed the title of Kmg, 
summoned the Scots to his standard, and was crowned as Bong Bobert 
of Scotland on the 27th of March 1306 Kmg Edward, upon this 
astonishmg news, vowed a great vow that he would never rest until 
he had avenged the death of John Comyn , and, fearing he himself 
might die, he begged that his body might remain unhuned until his 
vow was accomplished by his son On the 3d of July 1307 he set 
out from Carhsle with the avowed purpose of ravagmg Scotland with 
fire and sword , hut he could hardly sit upon his horse, takmg a 
whole day to ride five miles, and he died at Burgh-hy-Sands, on 
Solway Water, withm sight of Scotland, on the seventh day of the 
same month With his dying breath, he charged his son Edward, 
upon pain of his ciuse, neither to bury his father’s bones nor to be 
crowned himself untd Scotland was utterly subdued 

(i) The croivn vas placed on lus head by the Conntess of JIarch, for which offence 
she was afterwards evposed in an iron cage on the w alls of Bern ick 

(u) “ Edward swore upon two swans to tahe aengeance upon Robert Bruce for the 
outrage done to God and God s Church , this vow once accomplished, ho would never 
again bear arms against Christians, but would set out to die In the Holy Land Prince 
Edward followed by pledging himself norer to sleep two nights in the same bed till 
ho reached Scotland ’ — Peahsov 

16 Oonfirmatio Chartarum — ^Edward was often hard pressed 
for money In 1297 he had made up his nund to go to Flanders 
to fight Phdip III , but he had no funds He could not 
borrow from the Jev s, as he had expelled them , he demanded 
from the clergy half their annual income , he made forced con- 
tributions of cattle and com from the counties , and he raised the 
export duty on wool to six times its former amount This was called 
the male-tolte, or “evil-toU.” He ordered all the sheriffs of the 
counties to send him supplies of meat and gram , but he had not 
received the permission of Parliament for any one of these exactions 
Ho sailed for Flanders , but the discontented barons summoned their 
friends to a meetmg of Parliament in London, and told them to come 
m arms The young Prince of Wales had been left belund as Eegent , 
and this Parliament insisted on his confirmmg Magna Chorta and also 
the Cliarter of the Forest This document, which went by the name 
of the GouQrmatio Cbartanun was sent to Edward at Ghent , and the 
king found it only prudent to set his seal to it Thus the great central 
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power — the power of the purse — ^was formally declared to he the 
property of Parliament, and of Parliament alone “"W^ith the reign 
of Edward, ’ says a great modem historian, “ begins modem England, 
the England in which we live ” Prom this time forward we have a 
long succession of demands for money made by kings, constantly met 
with demands for privileges made by their subjects , and in this way 
the power of mere force was gradually broken down No privilege, 
no money , no money without further pnvileges , no money without 
redress of gnevances, no money voted beyond a single year, from 
one session of Parhament to another session, — these gradually became 
the foundations of English hberty and right 

(i) The Ion" coaid get no money from the dergj, as the Pope had forbidden them 
to make any grant to a layman mthoat his consen*' For this, Edward practically 
outlawed the clergj, as ho forbade the Chief Jnstice to hear anysait in which a 
clergyman was pLantiff 

(ii) The CoaHnnatlo Chartamm contained an article De Tallaglo non concedendo, by 
which no land of tav, data, or tallage, could be levied eveept with the consent of 
Parliament. 

(ui) Bj the articles added to the Confinnatlo Chartamm, “tlie hing renonncod the 
right of taring the nation without national consent " 

(ir) The Charter of the Forest, passed m Hcnrj jii 'fa time, had abolished punishments 
for slaying deer, etc 

17 The Character of Edward I — Edward’s great ambition was 
to be a model feudal knight He was framed by nature to be a 
great soldier, — tall, deep-chested, long of limb,' patient in hardship, 
and swift m action He was beloved by his soldiers and by the 
nation His English name, his English look (he had yellow hair), his 
dogged English temper and truthful English character, endeared him 
to all classes of the people He v as not cruel, like his ancestors the 
Angenas, but always ready to forgive if an appeal was made “ No 
man,” he said, “ ever asked mercy of me, and was refused ” He bad, 
too, all the Engbsh loi e and tenderness of family affection He wept 
bitterly at the news of his father’s death , he show ed at the Battle of 
Lewes how he felt an insult to his mother , and when his dear wife’s 
hody was earned from Lmcoln to Westmmster, he planted crosses - at 
every place svhere his wife’s hier rested, as memorials of his love and 
sorrow Wlien, m violation of Lls promise to observe the Great 

1 Hence hlsnlcVrmme of 

2 There was one wZuch has finco been resfored* at Charlrrg Crost London. 
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Charter, he had been trying to raise money hy exactions and extor- 
tions, and had been ohhged to meet his nobles and people m West- 
mmster Hall, he burst mto tears, and frankly owned himself m the 
wrong 

(i) His treatment of Wallace is a blot on Ins memorj Towards Ins end, too, on 
neanng the Scottish border, the old Angeiin fury brohe ont, and showed itself in 
his execution of the young and chivalrous Nigel Bruce, and in his vandictive orders 
regarding the disposal of his own body 

(ii) Edward B motto was PA.CTD 11 SERVA(“Keep Troth "), and this was carved on 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey 

(in) Edward improved the coinage of the realm Up to his time the silver penny 
had been stamped with a deep cross, and, when change was wanted, it was broken 
into halves or quarters 

18 Great Men — Among the great men of this reign, Edward I 
himself towers above them all easily first, both for his powers of 
rulmg, and for his knowledge of law For the former he has been 
justly called “ the greatest of the Plantagenets , ” for the latter he has 
been named the “ Engbsh Justiman ” Among the Enghsh subjects of 
Edward, the most promment are Earl Warrenne, Humphrey Bohnn, 
Earl of Hereford, Constable of England, and Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, Marshak The first of these was “ Guardian of the Scottish 
Kmgdom , ” the two last successfully resisted the illegal demands of 
the kmg They were ordered to go to Gascony to attack the French 
army, while the kmg himself was to operate m Flanders they 
refused, on the proper ground that they were only bound to foUow 
the long’s person. “ Sir Earl ' ” cried Edward, “ you shall either go 
or hang ' ” “ Sir King rephed the hlarshal, “ I wdl neither go nor 
hang 1 ” Among Scotchmen, or, to speak more accurately, Normans 
who were resident m Scotland, the most distmgmshed are Robert 
Bruce, John Comyn “ the Eed,” and 'William Wallace 

(i) Hallam says, “ I do not know that England has ever produced any patriots to 
whose memory she owes more gratitude than Bohnn and Bigod ’ 

(ii) The family of Brace (more correctly Be Bras) came over -with William the 
Conqueror, and received large grants of land in Northumberland Bruce the Younger, 
who was the first Bruce to be crowned King of Scotland, was the grandson of the De 
Bruce who was the rival of John BallioL 

(in) Sir Wnitua Wallace was the younger son of Wallace of Eldershe in Benfrcwshirc 
At the battle of Falkirk, ho said to his men "I ha\e brocht you to the ring , now 
dance gif ye can ! 

(iv) John Comyn was Regent of Scotland for his uncle John BalUoL Ho was 
murdered by Robert Bruce in 1305 
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19 Social Facts — Wide forests and "broad-spread fens continued 
to cover mnch of the face of England dunng this reign. Coal, 
brought from Newcastle, began to be burned in London , but the dirt 
produced by the smoke iras ngorously objected to by the inhabitants, 
and its use was disconhnucd and prohibited by proclamation of the 
king as a nuisance m 1306 “Benefit of Clergy ’ was legally recog- 
msed. The population of the whole of England appears to have 
reached the number of 3,000,000, whicb is bttle more than half the 
number of persons in London at the present day 

(i) 'Windmills, spectarles, and Icwting glasses vere introduced m this reign 
(li) Paper iras brought from the East 

(lii) If a man could read a verse in the Psalter (it vuis generalljr a verse in the 51st 
Psalm — ^vhich came to be Itjo-ti as “the neck verse 3 his life vras siiared, and he vms 
only punished hv being branded in the hand. That is to say, the criminal, being able 
to read, tms regardrd as being a clerk or clenc — as 'belonging to the clergy, and there- 
fore entitled to the “Benefit of Cle-rgy 

20 Scotland 'to 1286 — ^Alexander ii had no children hy his first 
wife Joan, the daughter of King John of England. He had married 
agam — Hilary de Coucy, the daughter of a noble French bouse Their 
son was Alexander IIL, who succeeded his father at the age of seven. 
“ Mantled, sceptred, and cro-wned, he was seated on the mystenous 
Stone of Destiny, m front of the altar, at the east end of the church 
of Scone ’’ Two years later, at the early age of ten, he was mamed 
to Margaret, the only daughter of Henry in of England — Shortly 
after Alexander came of age, he was obhged to defend his kingdom 
against a fonmdable invasion from Haco, kmg of Norway The 
Norse fleet v,as driven on shore at Largs , the Scotch people attacked 
the crews , the king of Norway landed his men , and the Battle of 
Largs was fought The Norsemen were defeated , and the result of 
this victory was that the Hebrides and the Isle of Man were annexed, 
to the Crown of Scotland. Another result was that, m 1282, Alex- 
ander’s only daughter, jMargaret, was married to Enc, king of Norway 
But this pnneess died the year after, leavmg hehmd her a httle girl, 
also called Margaret, and kno'wn m Scotland as the Maid of Norway 
Alexander had, however, a son , hut he died without issue m 1284. 
In 1285, the king mamed Joleta, a daughter of the Count de Dreux , 
hut, early in the year 1286, nding m the dark on the rocky shore of 
Fife, between Burntisland and Kinghom, his horse stnmhled, and he 
hims elf was thro'wn over a chfi’ and killed on the spot 
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(1) Tlic De Coucyi were distinguished mcinbcrs of the Order of tlie Knights Templars 
Their ho-istfiil motto ivas 

Jlol no Ellis, nc prince nussi 
Jc suis Ic Sieur do Coiiei 

This may he freely trauslated 

Neither princes nor Kings bo no 
TTc arc the Lords of Coucj 

(li) On Ills nnrriagc inth Henry in s daughter, Alexander did homage for his 
English estates of Penrith and Tjnednlc Henry demanded of him homage for 
Scotland also but the boy mas instructed to reply tliat so Important a question 
could not be discussed on such an occasion 


SHORT CHROAOLOOT AND SDMMARl OF EDIVARD 1 b REIGN 


1272 Edinird L proclaimed King avhllo 

btill abroad 

1273 Tlrtt Btntate of Weitmlnxter 

1278 (a) VTrlts of Ouo ■Warranto 

(i) W rils enforcing the taking up 
of knishthood. 

127D Statato of Mortmain. 

12S1 Slatnlo of Wales settling the 
country 

12S3 (a) Eecond Elatnte of Weitmlnitor 

(1) Etatnto of Wlncheiter 

1250 {«) Expulsion of the Jem*. 

(6) Statute of Qnla EmptorM 


1201 Acceptance by Scotch Barons of 

Ednani s Orerlordahlp 

1202 Kdward selects John Bolliol, mho 

accepts Scotland as a fief of 
England. 

1295 THE GREAT PARUAMEMT 

1207 COKHRMATIO CHARTAEGM 

1208 William Wallace dercatedatlnlUrk. 
1303 WoUnco taken and executed 

1300 (u) Bmee cromicd at Scone 

(h) Edmard intadcs Scotland 

1307 Edmard E diei at Burgh hy Sands 


IMPORTANT COKTEMPORARl EVENTS 


12S3 Tlic Sicilian Ttspers 

1280 Aleiindr-III of Scotland dies 

1201 lint \Uiance lictmicn Scotland 
and I ranee against I ngland 

1206 Siothnd liecomes a "forftilcd 
flrf 


1209 Bopo Bonifaco tin claims Scot- 
land ns a Papal Fief 

1307 WUlIam TeU dcljf s Austria 

1309 Pope Clement \ lc.atcs Borne and 
goes to rtsldo at Avignon in tho 
south of France 


(i) “Tlie Sicilian I espers Is tlic name gUen to the massacre of the French hy the 
I'al'an Inlnbll-nts of Sicily Tlic massaert liegaa at Palermo, at “Icspcrs ' (or 
1 cu "^ong) an 1 «c it on through the Island 


(II) Eight Popes llii 1 at todgnon, under French inllucnce, from ICOO to isat Thin 
fomr I nl«frce from Rone Is ror’cllmes called ’’Tlic Bahyloulah Captislty ” 
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EDWAED THE SECOND 

(OF CABNAEYON) 

Born 1284 Succeeded (at the age of 23) in 1307 Died 1327. 
Reigned 20 rears 


Edward of Oaxu^ar'von was the fourth son of Edward i His three 
elder brothers died before their father Ho mamed Isabel, the daughter 
of Philip IV of Prance, who was said to bo the most beantifnl woman in 
Eorope, and whom Gray, in hia poem of “The Bard, ’ calls the “ she wolf 
of France ” Thej had four children — two sons and tw o daughters The 
eldest son became Edward ni , tho second, John of Eltham, Earl of 
Cornwall and Joan, one of the daughters, mamed Band ii of Scotland 
Edward was put to death in Berkeley Castle, near Bristol, in 1S27 

contempobart so\t;beigns 

ScoTLAvT) BonERT 1 Frasce PniMP i\ Popes Cleiiest a 

Loom X Jonv xxii 

1 Edward H 1307-1327 — ^Tlie story of this reign is a story of 
weakness, of guilt, of a great defeat^ and of a foul and terrible murder 
It falls easily into three periods The first is the period of Edward’s 
personal nde tdl the Battle of Bannockhum in 1314 , and this 
period IS marked hy tho fall of his 'preatest personal favourite, 
Gaveston, Tho second is the period of the rule of Earl Thomas of 
Lancaster, till his evecution in 1322 The thud is tlio period of ever 
weakenmg personal rule again, marked by the favouritism of the 
Despensers and tho revolt of the Queen and her eldest son, and 
followed hy the deposition of Edward himself This reign thus 
includes two distmct revolts of the Baionago agamst the Crown , and, 
at its close, the powers of Parhament were to a great extent increased 
The Three Estates made a hegmmng of gettmg the control of the 

107 
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taxes (that IS, not only of finding, hut of spending the money) into 
their OTivn hands , they also attempted to regulate the choice of 
ministers , and they made a start, however feeble, m mitiatmg legis- 
lation Edward i , when dymg, had charged his son, on pam of his 
curse, not to bury him, but to carry his bones m front of the army 
until Scotland was subdued, to push on the war with his utmost 
strength, and never to recall from bamshment his old favourite. Piers 
de Gaveston But Edward ii , when his father was dead, did none 
of these three thmgs He sent his father’s body to Westminster, 
gave up the war, returned to England, and recalled Gaveston. 
Scotland was left to the care of Aymer de Valence 

Edward of Carnarvon wa3 in London when ills father died at Burgh by Sands He 
liastencd north to Carlisle, and received the homage of the English, and of some 
of the Scottish, barons 

2 Piers de Gaveston — Peter or Piers de Gaveston, the son of a 
Gascon gentleman, had smee his boyhood led Edward mto wild, lawless, 
and dissolute courses , and now he came hack to all his old mfluence, 
and mto more than his old power Gaveston, people said everywhere, 
was the real king, and Edward was the sham one Gaveston went 
about openly wearmg the crown jewels , at the coronation, he took 
precedence of all the nobles of the kmgdom, here the crown before the 
king and was more splendidly dressed than even the kmg himself , 
while Edward was so foolishly and madly fond of him, that he even 
gave up to Gaveston the presents which his own wife had made him 
This Frenchman, who was an active and hrdhant horseman and a 
splendid knight, unhorsed at a tournament the four great Eughsh 
Earls who were his bitterest enemies , and at Court he insulted the 
nobles and invented for them nicknames, which were so apt that , 
people never forgot them Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, was called the 
“old hog” , the Earl of Pembroke, “Joseph the Jew” , and the Earl 
of "Wanvick, “the black dog of the wood.” Warwick \owed that he 
should one day feel the teeth of the black dog , and he kept bis word 
Upon the departure of Edward for France to marry Isabella, the 
daughter of Phihp the Fair, Gaveston was created Earl of Cornwall 
and appomted Warden of the Realm. His mfluence over the king 
was so complete that it was ascribed to sorcery, and he went among 
the people by the ordmary nickname of “ the witch’s son.” 
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(i) TVlion Queen Isabella came to England, sbe found tlint her husband paid moro 
attention to Gaveston than to herself She aias "hept aaholl} avilhout money," 
and, avntlng to her father soon after her mairlagc, she declared herself “the most 
■nrctchcd of anves ’ JIuch later, amting to her brother, Cliarlcs la , she declared 
that she avas “mamed to a gnpplo miser, and no bettor than a n-niting aioman, 
living on. a pension from the Despensers ’ 

(11) The Tiord/uroiintiHinj have two meanings It may mean ( i) a person on whom 
the king lavishes gifts and honours or (b)a person aihose ndiico the king prefers 
to that of any other In the case of Gaicston, both meanings were united, the 
qnecn detested him for the first reason, and the barons for the second 

(ill) The titlcof Earl of Cornwall had atwaj sheen considered a royal title, and reserved 
for one of the royal faraill Tlio Dncliy of Cornwall is still an appanage of the 
heir apparent to the throne 

3 The Lords Ordainers — The marriage took jilace at Boulogne , 
and on the 24th da} of February 1308, Edvsard and his queen "were 
crouTied at "Westminster "When they landed at Dover, they tv ere met 
h} the Begent (or Warden) and the harons , and these lords Mere not 
very veil pleased vlien they saw the king, -without noticing or 
speakmg to any one else, rush into lus favourite’s arms, kiss him, 
and call him dear brother Three da}S after the coronation, the 
harons met m secret council, and forwarded to the kmg a demand for 
the banishment of Gaveston The settled purpose of Edivard had 
always been to free himself from the }oko of the baronage, and to 
surround himself with ministers who should ho vliolly dependent on 
the -will and pleasure of the Crotni This had become the custom in 
France , and this, too, was the substance of the advice given him by 
his father in his lifetime On the other hand, the harons were 
determined to haie their proper share m the government, and to 
establish for ever the principle -which is the corner-stone of our con- 
stitution — ^no grant of money without redress of grievances or gift of 
ne-w prmleges Tliey succeeded so far as to have appointed m -full 
Parliament a Standing- Committee of twenty-one bishops, carls, and 
harons, to govern the realm for one }ear These lords 
were called Lords Ordainers , and they drew up a hst of Ordainor* 
“Articles of Eeform ” 1310. 

(1) Dr Stnhhs points out tlmt an entirely now question -was asked of the king at 
the coronation of Edward n It was this ''Will you consent to hold and keep 
the laws and righteons customs which the community of jonr realm shall liavo 
chosen 7 ' 
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CQ Th" ntht*- iTijcmint 0-:.r.zr.ca of t-s I/r-ds Trere 

1. Xco CiirC€i3 to De 03^» — fci. 

2, r'ogif-s totie riads i.— t_e jnaa T-tcoat the co'asea* of •‘be Lords O-daaie-s. 

2 Tee reiv taxes ox ■wool, c cth, ard •vix* to acoLsb'd 

■4. Toe fcn:~ xot to raise rxr or i£a~e the kix^oai •s-tooxt txe cccs'xt of 
P-'Lexseat. 

5 Great OScera o' State ix Exxraxd, Ire sex, axl Gasxoxv, xo^ to k appo-xted 

Txh-ox' the ad'Tce *r d ooxrext of Parliaraexx 

6 Ga-estox to be tax-sx'd. 'o- e-cr 

7 Parsartexds ‘obe h^’dAxc”, or — ^necessar" — t~'cear€xr 

(i^) Givec'ox, dnnx; oxe c' ixs bax.ehgexts, tras raade Lo-d^Joverxor of Ire -tad, 
axd, th£*e, he rxled -jrrdl axd jxstly 

4. Tlie End of GavesfoiL — The Lojrds also a^resd flixt Gareston 
slionld he hanished, GaTestoa. *T-eat: off to FLmder^ hnr m another 
jear he vras back agam. bv the kmo-s side. The barons, inth Thomas 
of laneaster ar their head, took np arms STrmmoned their followers, 
besieged Ga’'erton m Scarborough Castle, and forced him to sur- 
render The two Earls to whom he had surrendered swore hv their 
honour as kmghts that his life should be safe , but thev guarded hnn 
carelfcsciv, and TVarwick earned him o£ and m spite of his promises, 
his cries for mercy, and his tears of distress, ‘'the black dog “ beheaded 
him on Elacklow HilL near TVamck, on the 19th of June 1312. 

(i) Tm—Tj o' lixcixtor v.^ rot ax o-dixarp barox. He flrri coXJE to tie 
Lixg ixx xxd“ to toe qx^xx. He —zs Its sox of Earl Edxixxd o' Laxcaster 
(“Edxixxd C'oxcabacl,’* txig o' S cuo). the yocxger sox of Hexrp iix, axd cis 
step-sxter xad xia-x'd Phil p tee Faj- o' F-axae. He tie Earl of C-e large 
axd rca coxx' o. 

CrMci>»-e ti a. c* 'r-aw a cr^ cn i-j % Crcrf.-rr I:i 

*«- Tt-co inr i=u c>tsrt;:;e C'ttcc.'^ ZTCL S? CVitfcJlri /"ncn (ts Tc^er HJI, 
Lrt:d 2 . »r'e Fri-n m-crtoscs drsar. 

(u) TT: n o'" birc:is nsned o Ga'^estos, ths cr~ s.'Tr^e * T7e i::iTe 
gri*- tn* *^ 0 O’- tee iT “re let his ha^'e to fcm*- L sc 2 .lI 1 

J #afi drr ^ V” a HUcjC Fnar *o Zd’rard. 

5 Scotland. — The quarrels that filled me tune and thoughts of 
Edvrard m En^and, proved to be the opportunitv of Scotland. 
Eruce wa= e-ervv-here successful , he took castle after castle, until 
the only strong pkee in English hands vras the Castle of Stryvelyn, 
O', us it 13 row caDed, S'^rling Its English go-emor, Phihp de 
**Iov-bra'', had agreed to suirenaer it to Eruce if it were not reheved 
before the Feast of SL John the EuptL=L^ Edward had now to 
summon up hu: strength and to lose no tune. To ra.se the 

ti y«ir‘c-'£_/o_3US£-X.J:''Jc=- 
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ncffe and io hcothnd rmre Tor ;i31, hr. T/ronght together 

a hrgr 'muy of Wi,WJ num, of vbota there V/m, SOjOOO an.dry 
and 2000 uadl'Clid lr-,g/it“, rnarehed due north, and met Brurc 
n/£r Stirling, at a ^nall hrook ^xilhd tJie Ji^nneK-V. Tfie night 
of the 2>l of Tnno v, i»5 'j/ont hv the Se/itti h dung in 
‘irengthemng and mi[/ro"jng hi-' j^^ition WhiJe the Lnghdi 
annr v.t5 f'-j. ting heaviL md ton! mg drep th' Scotch W’-c 
thinking and yilenn ng and prrptnng th' ground for the Itatth oT 
next dsj right re ted on. tl.e B nnord 5 m front of Im 

osntvr Vi.u; a Lirge mon and the ground on the Iifti' 1=' ip^ci<.Vj 
prfpirc'L Jtvd’i FC'n thit the Jengh'-h dmiglitj and hr-av} cavalry 
V oald ^ttac) on the left l/eof.u'-e of the fmn ground, ' nd htnrc 
Bruegv ahlful arrangf rn' at^ forr-v,.inn re'qdion of them In the 
(IrM of night le Bid a Lmge ntirnVr of pit^ dug, aViut thrcf fret 
dep; and in thr V-'l of thru/ pit VfTf jiLnOd caltrops of iron 
O.er eaeh hoh a hurdle covend v.jth turf '"a" pli'ed, v.huh cmild 
licar the v e ght of a in m ’out not of a hor-e , and thus the ground on 
th' If ft va’' hore^comlied 
e rr^ where v jth the c f-Ul 
rfnd t>'eaeherou-' tmp^ Hit 
nuiin hodv of the S'ot/h 
fjient the night m pr..; / r 
and f,i4ing, 

(i) ar 1 1 

~n 0 hi k,r<*ti’>'AVjy,n 

Jylrard 1 1 hi” pj of '•cogj; d 

Tlji-'r 5'^'yT'd (.e ^ j', I , f'tr r-t V e-Hi'd Vfo*! Vi' VlUt cojid 

lartAl/ ;ic I-/ VvT T 5 iO -ifi/'na.'d*' r'" //-tnly -i- J a/aifi I.f r ci-'t/'r 

if#' C.t*! .< -r a * T -'riil lidlS In C * 7 r I/-'' O r/ O - cr 

•-*'1 Ti^t t* 1^. ~ 't” tf iri tS'^iCX i.i tl ” '■rr > it } / rtrrr- nrv 

it f 

( '; “ If ' w-fj' of i' < V c npwl’sr --liil'-Ij Ii^I t'c-i !<■ '' 1 Al'z 

-ir rg' til — i. , t u / / /‘ i\oii o' '•'fxynd 1511 ar't do jy jr rj-^nv noiv nit ihf 

ta,“t 3 y a i I thf T'?rj 1 Iff U t tO ^ 100^^ ;<'- *■ <n erd r'-^" tli' old 

liy/'d, wW Tf r-o-n iU ViaJl gaiklrk In p n-z ^hi IIw the 

I’a jf vc, a 1 K'r of i t Mnf ri r in iho rr^r, t'.o ”■ in “'trllr 

Ti ' j/i'd 'on ^imr&h jr rJ o” , ut s.” to Ita' y lljy I red! 5 i no r r oi-y of ultioP en 
"fU fy (/> f,,T ^n*- 1 /y-fi h”iti/ ri„, U t// at-' on i‘ thi jav y Hr y ’ /h tin rrijll 7 jr' of 
g sou/ Vfijr 71 f j-p y ' j;,. /trmri, too, ry utruli /-yJ Jure, JOlor^ir'I « 

7, pjio V-zr / Jfirj aly/yir JrfV/PC'yryz'jT'i'ja'is'y to tfip "py/Co ifooF TIt,c 'grlfjil 
'C”!//! oit /} i‘ lou^h ,'^ot ! 1 1 g ut-t ap tlip p-'rrarn, h< mi’' frrfuUA hy iro inor^’,cs 
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and the broken banks of the Bannock, while lus left was secured by the impassable 
marsh lower down, now drained and known as the Carse of Stirling Here Bruce, hj 
Saturday the 22d, on which day the English broke camp at Falkirk, had drawn up 
his poorly armed peasants in three hands under his brother Edward on the right, 
Randolph Moray in the centre, and James, Earl Douglas, with the young "Walter 
Steward, on the left On Sunday, when tlie tivo armies were face to face, Clifford, 
wnth a picked band of knights, made a dash at Stirling, slipping unobserved between 
the Carse land on Bruce s left and a wooded ridge that cut him off from the liew of 
the Scotch, but he was gallantly intercepted and completely defeated by Randolph 
Moray As this episode was in progress Bruce was reviewing his centre mounted on 
a pony, when the well knowm incident of De Bohun s charge at the Scottish king 
occurred — Com ille 

6 The Battle of Bannockhurn, 1314 — Next morning, Edward 
gave the signal to advance With heavy regular tread the massive 
Enghsh hne came on, ghttermg with sluelds and armour, and hristlmg 
with spear and battle-axe , and it seemed destined to surround and 
to crush the httle Scottish army without an effort But, broken by 
unequal and uncertam ground, and also by clumps of wood here and 
there, the Ime had to advance m soien distinct battahons, one 
behmd the other, -with Gloucester at the head of the foremost, and 
the fightmg soon became a series of private combats and desperate 
duels by detached groups of men Thousands in the English rear 
were crowded back, and could not get near enough to strike a blow 
all day The power of the Enghsh cavalry had been rendered 
almost entirely useless by the pits on the left and the deep bed of 
the brook. The small body of Scottish cavalry, mounted on active 
and hardy pomes, were of wonderful use, for they fell upon the flank 
of the Enghsh archers, and chased them from the field 

7 The Defeat of the English — The English stiU held on, and 
fought with all their national doggedness and tenacity, until they 
saw what they bebeved to be another Scottish army pourmg down 

upon their rear This was a body of the servants, sutlers. 
Bannock and camp-foUowers, with a few soldiers among them to 
13W them steady, whom Bruce had posted upon the 

GUUes’^ Hill, to create this false belief Down came the 
Giihes with pieces of tent-cloth at the end of poles, shoutmg and 
hurrahmg , and then a panic seized the English, and the knights 
flung away their armour and them lances, and the pikemen their 

I OfUy mean! itrvant ami £t was called OtlUe^ ZTiTZ from this event. 
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spears, and fled in disnn} from tbo field King Edward •vnshed to 
stay and figlit, lint tlie Earl of Pemliroko seized bis borse and forced 
bim to flee He and bis knigbts went olf at a gallop , and they ne\ er 
drew rein tdl they readied Dunbar, a sm.dl to\ni on the coast of 
Haddington Hero be got into a small boat that landed bun at 
Bamborousli Castle, on the coast of Nortbuinberland Half of the 
English armj fell or were taken prisoners An enormous wealth, 
both of stoies and of monej — there as ere said to be sixty miles of 
baggage-avagons — fell into the bands of Bruce , a\ bile hundreds of 
nobles and knights ai bo a\ ere captured ennclied the poorer country 
of Scotland avith their beaa y lansoms On tlie one band, it avas 
tlic most thoroughgoing and terrible defeat eaer sustained by an 
Enghsli armj , and, on tlie other, it a\as a anctorj aahich secured 
the independence of Scotland from that time and for ea er 

Scaic»*ly a Loti^io In ScoUmkI but showed for Kcntralions eome »polU from the baltlo- 

field.' — CoLVUAi- 

(0 The great Earl of Clonccrtor, the king’s first cousin, nnd ono of Ills test friends, 
avas killed in tlio tattle 

(li) Tbo result of the Battle of Bannockburn was that Edward lost all control o\cr 
the conntrj " Lancaster was practically supreme be and bis fellow s, the sun i\ ors 
of the Ordaincrs, appointed and displaced ministers, put the king on an allowance, 
and removed bis iicrsonal friends and attendants as tbej clioso ’ — STi'nns 

The allowance on which the king was put was £10 a day Tlds would bo equivalent to £100 ftt 
llie present thne. 

(ill) A minute, \ct surprisingly graphic account of tbo battle, as well as of the 
romantic career of tbo Scottish king, has been presen cd in the closely contemporary 
poem, Barbour s ‘ Bmeo ' Scott s ' Lord of the Isles ‘ follows it closely Barbour has 
left us one of tlie aerj best monuments of classical Lowland Scotch 

8 The Exile of Lancaster — ^After the battle of Bannockburn, 
Lancaster w as the most pow erful man m the kmgdoin He was chosen 
official president of tlie Eoyal Council, ho was commander-in-chicf of 
the army , he was e\ erythmg “He now, ’ says Dr Stubbs, “ conducted 
himself as an irresponsible ruler But he liad not a capacity equal 
to his ambition, and lus greed of power seiwed to explain his real 
w eakness He acted as a clog upon nil national action , he would 
not act with the kmg, for he hated him , lie dared not act without 
him, lest his own failure should gi\e his rivals the chance of over- 
throwmg him ” 

9 New Eavountes — Since the murder of Gaveston — for he was 
put to death without a proper trial — the hatred of the kmg for the 
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barons had grown daily in depth and m intensity He had now 
found a new favourite, Hugh le Despenser , and upon him he heaped 
favours and presents, titles and estates He also gave hun 
Ins own cousin in mamage — a daughtei of the late Earl of 

DespeiLsers ° ° 

new Gloucester The harons agam jomed m opposition They 
were led on this occasion by the Earl of Hereford, who had 
married the king’s sister, the Earl of Lancaster, and by 
Roger Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, a man who afterwards brought 
about the fall of Edward. These men called together their retainers 
and appealed to arms , but they were met by Edward at Borough- 
bridge, m Yorkshire , and totally defeated. Hereford fell in the 
battle , Lancaster was beheaded as a traitor , and Mortimei was con- 
demned to imprisonment for hfe Lancaster avas dead , but the 
place of Lancaster as head of the opposition party w as destined very 
soon to be filled by the queen herself 

(i) Hugli la neapanaer was tlia grandson of the Justiciar of the baronial government 
in the time of Henry in He was aided by bis father, but “father and son were 
alihe ambitions and greed},’ and cared more for their own interests than for the 
kings 

The name la given varioualr ns La Datpcnter Petpaiuer and Spaupr The JDtipavtcr In a 
baronial household had charge of the Spenca or Duitary The ofllco iras similar to that 
of Steward. 

(ii) The great Earl of Lancaster was led to execntion on a barebacked and bridleless 
white horse in an old coat and old hat, while the mob pelted hun with mud He 
was ordered to kneel with his face to the north "towards his friends the Scots ’ 


(iii) The people thought him a martyr, and miracles were wrought at his tomb 
His name became a watchword of liberty the influence which he had laboured to 
build up became a rival interest to that of the Crotvn First, Edward ir and the 
Despensers fell before it , tlien, in the person of Henry iv , the heir of Lancaster 
swept from the throne the heir of Edward s unhappy traditions —Stubbs 


10 Hew Quarrels — Disputes -nitb reference to Gascony bad 
arisen between Edward and the new French kmg, Charles iv , and, 
most unwisely, Isabella his wife, w hose heart had never been true to her 
husband, was sent over to Pans to arrange for the settlement of them 
While there, she sent for her son — afterwards Edward iii — to come 
and do homage for Gascony to Charles iv But, after this ceremony, 
the queen, who had finished the negotiations, refused to return until 
the Despensers were banished. In the meantime, Mortimer — who 
was a partner m the plot — escaped from prison, made his way to 
Pans, was warmly received by the queen, and appomted chief officer 
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of her lionsebolcl And tlius Mortimer and lobelia formed an open 
leagne against their sovereign On the 24tli of )Septemher 1326, 
they Landed at Orvicll, in Suffolk, -mth many banished Lancastrian 
nobles, at the head of an army of foreign mcrcenanes , and, 
so unpopular a\ ere the Despen'^ers, father and son, that the Morti- 
queen avos hailed by tlie people as a deluerer, and King nerUndia 
Edward had to flee for his life He fled to the Welsh ^320 
IVIarches, and tried to cross over to Liindj Isle , but con- 
trary wands drove his ship back, and ho and Despenser fell into the 
hands of the new Earl of Lancaster Despenser, crowned wath 
nettles, avas at once hanged on a gibbet fiftj feet high , and the king 
was sent to Kenilw orth Castle until his fate should be decided by a 
Parliament summoned for that purpose 

(i) Tne cldtr Dupeni'T, tliongh ninetj- three years of age, ivas nl50 inngtd 

(h) Edmund, Ea-1 of Kent, the lings half hrothr r, 'ns also with tlic queen and 
Lancaster party 

(ill) The chief charges against the king were (a) that ho had followed cail conn 
Bellors , (b) that he had neglected the business of tlie State , (c) that he had lost Scot- 
land, Gascony, and Ireland , (d) that he had slain and exiled good men 

IL Edward deposed, January 13th, 1327 — The peers met, 
asserted their constitutional right — a right which had always evisted 
in pre-Konnan England, for kmgs were then alwajs elected — to 
depose an unworthy, quarrelsome, and incapable sovereign Hot a 
single yoice was raised on the side of Edward, and the joung prince 
was proclaimed King bj acclamation Sir William Trussel w as sent to 
Kendworth w itli a deputation from Parliament, to “make protestation 
in their name that tliej would no longer be in his fealty and allegiance, 
nor claim to hold anj thing of him as lung, but would account him 
hereafter as a pm ate person "without any mannei of lojal dignit}',” 
and Sir Erancis Bloimt, steward of the household, solemnlj broke his 
white wand of ofiice — a ceremonj only used at a king^s death — and 
declared that all persons in the king’s service were thus and thereby 
completeljf discharged from all duties towards him He aias after 
this addressed as “Sii Edi.ard of Carnarvon ” 

12 Edward murdered, September 21, 1327 — Edward was 
placed in the keeping of Sir J olin de Maltravers, w ho, to conceal his 
place of abode, dragged him about from castle to castle, amidst open 
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disrespect, and even with the meanest and grossest indignities One 

day fearful cries and agonising shrielvs ere heard in Berkeley Castle, 

and it was darkly uhispered m the neighhourhood that the king had 

died in some terrible and mystenous manner His mmder -nas said 

Murder of ^ Ordered by Isabella — “ she-wolf of Franee ” 

Edward n. and Mortuner It was Isabella who “tore the bowels of 
1327 

her mangled mate,” and caused the shores of Severn to 
“re-echo ivith afiright the shrieks that rang through the roofs of 
Berkeley” — shrieks of a Kmg of England m the agonies of tortme 
and of death. 

(i) “The night 

When Severn shall re echo vnth affright 

The sounds of death through Berkeley s roof that ring, 

Shneks of an agonising king 

“At those cries many a countryman awoke, crossed himself, and prayed as for 
a soul departing in torment ’ 

(il) “So the son of the great King Edward penshed , and with a sad omen the first 
crowned head went down before the offended nation , with a sad omen, for it was not 
done m calm and righteous judgment Tlie unfaithful wife, the undntiful son, the 
vindictive prolate, the cowardly mmistcr, wei:o unworthy instruments of a nations 
justice — Stoubs 

13 Great Men — In the course of tins feeble and distracted reign, 
we meet with no men who are properly entitled to the epithet 
great But the most prominent characters are Piers de Gaveston, and 
— opposed to him both m pohey and personal grounds — Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster Later on m the reign, there rise conspicuously before 
us the two Deapensers, father and son, both of them great Enghsh 
barons, and — opposed to them — Roger Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, 
and Adam de Orleton, bishop of Hereford 

(i) The grandfather, Hugh the Proud, of the young Despeuser, had been created a 
baron in 12C4, for his services against Simon do Jlontfort. He afterwards joined 
Montfort and became his Justiciar 

(ii) Adam de Orleton had been deprived by the king of his lands, whieh were given 
to Gaveston 

14 Social Facts — In the middle of this reign there had been 
great suffering from bad seasons, famme, the cattle plague, and the 
mvasions of the Scots Wheat rose to forty shiUmgs a quarter — ten 
times its usual price , and Parhament m vam strove to arrest the 


1 Gray in liis Oda of Tbo Bard 
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famine by artificially fi^ng the price of articles of food Com ivas so 
scarce tint an edict v as issued that no gram should bo malted or beer 
brewed , roots, horses, dogs, ei on catrion and loathsome animals were 
eaten , the old alms of meat and drink was withheld from the poor , 
and many barons were obliged to turn their retainers out of doors 
Tlieso fonned themselves into bands of hungry robbers who roamed 
about in quest of food — The early part of this reign saw, in 1312, 
the suppression of the order of soldier-monks called the Knights 
Templars The order was dissohed by a Bull of the Pope — first in 
France, and then in England. Their property Avas given over to the 
Knights Hospitallers, or Iinights of St John , and their great house 
(now “Inns of Court”) became the residence, which it still is, of 
London lawyers — Bills of Exchange weie adopted m this reign , and 
the enlargement of credit thus produced give new facilities for trade 

(i) By a decree of the hing, Uie pnee of an ox vns los , of a Bheep, 3s Cd , of a 
fori, one penny , but indeed, none of these animals were brought to inarhct at all 

(u) Tlie Knishis Tcmplara (called also "Poor of the Holy Citj and " Poor soldiers of 
the Temple of Solomon ’’) were so called because thej at first lived near the Temple at 
Jerusalem Tlioir original duties were to guard tlio roads to Jerusalem and to protect 
pilgrims Easy accusations of evil life and of licrcsv were made against them but, 
in Franco at least, it was their wealth that excited hatred and envy They possessed 
no fewer than ooOO manors In Europe 


SnOBT CHEONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OP EDWARD H ’s REIGN 


1307 (a) Edward n. becomes 1 ing 

Oj) Gaveston is recalled and made 
Earl of Cornwall, 

1308 Earl Thomu of Eancaater at tlio 
bead of Ibo barons deniandi tbo 
dlrralz-al of Oarcalon 

1310 (a) Twenty-one Lord* Ordalnera 

(biions and bisliops) appoint 
cd to rule the Lings house 
hold 

(h) Edward and Gaveston Invade 
Scotland 

1312 (a) Tlio Earl of Lancaster scItos 
Gaveston 

(b) Tbe Earl ofWarwIcb. puls blin to 
death. 

1311, (a) Battle of Bannockburn 

(b) The Earl of Lancaster the most 
powerful man in England 


1310 Famine and high prices 

1318 (a) Bobert Bmcc invades 1 orLsblrc 

(bj Lancaster refuses to flgbt Scotland 

1320 The Despensers come into power 
1322. (a) Battle of Borongbbrldge 

(b) Execution of Lancaster 

(c) Parllamont at York, with tlio 

Coraruona taking, for tlie first 
time, a share in legislation 
(nitlicrto, they had only 
' <oted supplies ) 

1323 Tlilrtccn jears Tmeo with Scotland. 

1320 Eevolt of the Queen and Pnnee of 
Wales 

1327 (a) Parliament at Westminster 

chooses tlic son Instead of the 
father 

(b) Deposition of Edward ii 



CHAPTER III 


EDWAED THE THIRD 

(OF WINDSOR) 

Born 1312 Succeeded (at the ago of 15) in 1327 Died 1377 
Reigned 50 years 


EDWAno of INDSOB, or Edward in , bom at Windsor on Noi ember 
13, 1312, lias the eldest son of Edward n and Isabella of France, 
In 1323, before he was si'^teen, ha married Philippa of Hainanlt. Ho 
had si\ children— all sons The most Important of them were Edward 
the mack Prince, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, John of Gannt, Dako 
of Lancaster and Edmund, Duke of Totk Edward the Black Pnnco 
did not succeed to the tlirone, as ho died in, 1370 — the j ear before his 
faUier 


CONTESIPORAKr SOI EREIGNS 

SCOTLAXD RODFBTI EnANCE PuiLlP M SPAIN PeDBO 

Damd II John HENiti ii 

Ronrnr ii CnAiu-ns \ 


1 Edward III ’s Reign — The reign of Edward iii saiv the 
heginning of the Hundred Years’ War , lieaa-j taxation in consequence , 
and an increase in the power of Parliament — ^more especially of 
the Commons, ns the ultimate result It saw also the diminution of 
the jiowcr of the Pope in England The coming of the terrible plague 
called The Death or The Black Death brought about a fundamental 
change in the position of the serfs or nllcins who tilled the soil, while 
it helped to break up the nnnori il system In this reign, too, England 
lost for a time her old command of the sea , lost, morcov er, ,ill her 
possessions m Frincc, with the insignificant exception of the three 
towns of Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne Tins reign also saw tlie rise of 

the Lollards and other anti-clencal parties, and the growth, along with 
TS 
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the Universities, of a class of lapnen v ho overc sufficient!) educated 
to take their share in the management of the affairs of the State On 
the side of mdiistr} and commerce, England prospered greatly in 
this reign, for Edu ard encouraged both to the utmost of his pover 

(0 Tlic great scarcifi of labour that vns the result of llie Black Death so 
enhanced its aalue that the working classes -nerc enabled to improio their position 
to a a erj groat extent. 

(ii) “Edvinrdiii vras the father of English commerce , and, inhisivign, eommerca 
became, next to hherty, the leading object of Parliament.” — H mlam 

2 Edward III , 1327-1377 — Edward was only fourteen v hen he 
t\ as called to reign over England , and a regency of nobles i\ as 
formed, the head of which v as Henry, Earl of Lancaster — the younger 
brother of Earl Thomas But the real pou er remained m the hands of 
Queen Isabella and Mortimer, v ho did v hates er they pleased In 
1328, peace vas made ivith the Scotch at Northampton, and all claims 
of feudal supenont) oi er them were given up for a smn of money , a 
marriage was contracted between Das id, the son of the Scotch king, 
and Joan of the Tov er, the youngest daughtci of Isabella , and last, 
and worst of aU, the Earl of Kent, the brother of the late king, v as 
sewed and beheaded hlortimer was grou mg every day more msolent 
and more unpopular , and even liis ovti son was in the habit of 
callmg him the “King of Foil) ” Ho and the cpieen divided be- 
tween them the money obtained from the Scotch and from the 
forfeited estates of their opponents , and when he appeared m public, 
it was not as an ordinary but powerful noble, — it was with all the 
accompaniments of kingly state Ho oven treated the young Edwaid 
with haughtmess and cold disdain At last, when the young long had 
reached the ago of eighteen (and was the father of the Black Prmce), 
he determined he w ould bear it no longer ^lortuner was staying at 
Nottmgham Castle , and the governor, who was on the king’s side, 
admitted by an underground passage a party of nobles w itli Edward 
at their head, who aiTested the favourite and earned him jjortimcr 
off, in spite of the cries and entreaties of the Queen Isabella arrested < 
A Parliament was summoned for consultation, and 
Mortimer was condemned to death by his peers, without being heaid 
m his owm defence, and was hanged at Tyburn on the 29th of 
November 1330 Isabella was made a State prisoner, and passed 
most of her life at Castle Rising m Norfolk 
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(i) nie peace inndc at Kortlnmptoii ma called the ‘‘Bhaiaefnl Peace, liecainc all 
claims o\cr Scotland were flnall} given up, and because tliesc claims were sold to the 
Scotch for £!0,000 

(II) Mortimer vent about witli a guanl of ISO knights, and people spoke of him ns 
a “'Mny-dn} king At a rnrliament which met at Salisbiirj ho was created Earl of 
Maieli , and ho and the Queen not onH pocketed the monev received from (he Scotch, 
but held all tlio estates of the two Despensers, and the larger part of tliC Crown lands 

(ill) Tyburn (=tho brool Ty)Zlat, near the Marble Arch, Oxfonl Street, Ixindoii, w ns 
the jdacc of execution for malefactora for man) etntiiries 

3 Halidon, Hill, 1333 — Edward BaUiol (the eon of King John 
Balliol) saw nn opportitiutj , duiing the mmontj of Dav id, of striking 
a blow for the crown of Scotlnnd, and in this scheme he avas to 
some c\tcnt succcssfuL King Edward was driw n into the dispute, 
and ho summoned his nmij and mirclicd into Scotland to lielp 

Batuo of He mot the Scotch, led In tlie Kegent Doughs, at 

Hnudoanui Halldon HUl, near Berwick, and oterthrew them with oreat 

4000 

slaughter The result of the tnetort was to pheo Bilhol 
once more upon the throne, and, to repa} tlio senneos of Edward, 
BoUiol made a grant to lum of all Scotland south of the Forth 
Against such a degradation the avhole Scottish nation rose as one man, 
and dro)o Balliol out of the countrj At Berwick he w.os joined bj 
Edward, and, for threo -soars (from 1335 to 1337), thej and their 
tro6ps o\ erran the countn* and liamcd it w ith fire and sw ord The 
French liad assisted the Scotch avith men and moncj , and this, m 
addition to his standing claim upon the crovm, detcniiined Edw ard 
now to turn his anns against the stronger pow er 

(i) Eulidon HUl nns one of ttio great v iclorics vv on bv tlic rnglish bovrmcn tlic) 
'* made their arrows (1) os thick ns motes in the sunbeam 

(ii) The wary King David fled to Trance, and lived in "Saucy Castle" (Cfli'itcau 
Galllard) in Normandy Wlicn bo returned two jears after, Balliol did not venture 
to lift a finger against him. 

4. The Hundred Years’ War — The male issue of the Capet 
djmasty in Franco had died out with Charles ir in 1328 , and, as 
a\ omen tv ere excluded from the tlirono bj the Salic law, the crown 
devolved upon Plulip of Valois, the grandson of Philip in But 
a claim on the French crowTi was made for Edward, bj right of 
his mother Isabella, the daughtei of Philip iv It was contended 
that, though a woman could not reign, the descendant of a w oman, 
if in the direct Ime, was rightly and legally eligible to the throne , 
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ind Edward was tho grandson of Philip tlio Fourth Tins dispute 
proved to he the beginning of a long ii ar Tho English Hundred 
Parhanienfc took tho side of theu king, and loted large Team war 
supphes , hut thej stipulated that, m the event of Edv ard’s 
making good his claim, the tii o kingdoms should for ever 
remam distinct and separate The Hundred Years’ War is tho name 
gn en to it hy French imtem , hccause, though there was not con- 
tmuous fighting, there was no lasting or settled peace hetu een the 
countries all that time Eduard now began to look about eiery- 
uhere for allies Ho made a league with Flanders, with the Empire 
of Germany, and with seicral of the poorer German princes, who 
were always ready for a little money and a httlc fighting 


(i) Queen nas excluded from tlio succession to tho crown of Hanover in 

1837 bj tho operation of the Salic law William n ivas tho last English King of 
Hanoxcr, and wo haio thus been Eased from inanj of tho cntangloments of Con 
tincntal politics 


(li) Tlic followmg table shows tho succession 

Philip III 12S5 


Philip IV 1314 Cliarles of \ alois 


Philip X I 
1850 

Edward nr John, 1304 

(lii) “ Tlio male issue of such females were not excluded ” 


Louis V. Pluiipx Cliarles IV Isabella = Edward n 
1310 1322 1328. I 


6 Edward in Flanders — ^Edward passed over to Flanders in 
1338, with tlio queen and all his court kVliilo residmg there, two 
sons XYore bom to bim , and these princes took tlieir names from tlio 
places of tboir birtb — Lionel of Antwerp and John of Gaunt ^ 
Edward’s first great nctoiy was in a sea-fight off Sluys, on ^ 
tho 24tb of June 1340 The enemy’s slnps were so nnmer- victory at 
ous that “ their masts appeared to he like a great wood , ” 
hut Edward, leadmg tho van, went straight m among them, 
and the terrible hand-to liand fight that followed lasted all through the 

1 A form oT Ghent Tlio modem TlcralaUform In Oand Sbakeapearo In Jttchanl JI , makes tho 
dying Gaunt pun upon liis own name 
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night, and ended in the defeat of the French m ith terrible slaughter 
The French fleet ivas sw ept clean off the face of the French seas 

(i) So great iras tlie slaughter and so complete the victorj that no one dared to tell 
King Philip the news At last the Court Jester was sent in “ Oh, tlie coward 
Inghsh, the coivard English 1 lie cried, “ they had not the courage to jump into the 
sea as our nohlc Frenchmen did ' 

(ii) Slays IS a small seaport near the month of the Scheldt in the country now 
called Belgium 

(ill) “ In the cities of Flanders had arisen manufacturing populations which supplied 
the countries around u ith the products of the loom. To the Ghent and Bruges of 
the Middle Ages England stood in the same relation as that winch the Australian 
Colonies hold to the Leeds and Bradford of our own day The sheep which grazed 
01 or the wide unenclosed pasture lands of our island formed a great part of the wealth 
of England , and tint wealth depended entirely on the flonnshing trade with the 
Flemish towns in which English wool was conierted into cloth — GAPntSEn 


6 Troubles m England — ^^ITiJe Edward was in Flanders, 
making ready for the invasion of France, he was terribly m need of 
money , and he conceived the idea that his own ministers were keep- 
mg back the funds they had collected and were mtercepting the 
supplies that u ere so necessary to him He suddenly set sail vnth a 
few friends and arrived in London in the dead of night on the 30th 
of Hot ember 1340 He at once dismissed lus Chancellor, Kohert of 
Stratford, Treasurer, and threw into jirison several judges and ofGcers of 
the Exchequer He accused Jolin of Stratford, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (whom he called “ a mouse in his bag, a serpent in his lap, a fire 
m his bosom ”) of wastmg his money, and ordered him to apjiear and 
plead before the Court of Exchequer The Archbishoji refused to 
appear , and demanded that he should be tried by his peers The 
Barons supported him m this demand , and tlie kmg was obliged to 
yield This crisis is remarkable for two things first, the constitu- 
tional maxim that a peer can only be tried by his peers , second, the 
first appomtment of a Lajunan as CianceUor of the Eeahn, mstead of a 
Churchman — as had always been the case before Edu ard also made 
other concessions , but when he had got lus money, so ncak was his 
feelmg of honour that he revoked his promises and was not ashamed 
to ai ow that he “ had wilfully dissembled as he ought ” In spite of 
this, however. Parliament was and showed itselt to be stronger than 
it had ever been before 
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(0 The other conccs'slons were (a) The accounts of the realm to ho audited hy 
Auditors appointed bj Barliament , (b) Slinisters to bo appointed after consultation 
between the king and the barons (c) At the beginning of caoh Parliament, 
llinistcTS to resign tlvcir offices and be rcadv to answer complaints against them 

00 The first of these concessions gave to Parliament tlie complete “power of the 
purse " Tlie second and third established the constitutional mavim of the 
rejponilbiUty of Mimsters to Parliament 

(ill) This Parliament of 13t0 granted the king TonnaEo and Poundaso— that is, 2s on 
caerj tun of wine imported, and Od on each pound of merchandise — whether imported 
or exported. 


7 Cressy, August 26, 1346 — ^After six 5 ears more of alternate 
xvar and truce, tlie English once more met the French , but this time 
it was upon land Edw ard had left his queen, Pliilippa of Hamaiilt, 
as Eegeut m England, and had landed at La Hogue, near Cherbourg, 
Tvath an army of thirty thousand men He marched north and 
avest to jom the Flemings , and, on the aa ay, ho halted at the little 
village of Cressy,’^ near Abboaulle, and resolved to take his stand there 
and to risk a battle His army consisted, in addition to the men-at- 
arms, of bght-armed infantry from Ireland and Wales , and a poaa er- 


ful force of 
English long- 
bomnen. The 
king ordered 
his knights and 
caaalry to dis- 
mount, and took 
lip his position 
on the slope of 
aloavhillaiith a 
ditch m front 
A avindmill 
CToavned the 
rismg ground, 
and the king 
saxvanddirected 
the battle from 
the avooden 



A, marks tlie Pnneo of Wales s troops in front , B, tbo Welsh 
and Insh , 0, the troops of Northampton and Arundel , d, the 

reserves commanded by tbo king The on tbo stream are 

the Genoese bowmen 


gallery of the nulL Between the companies of English bon men 


1 OrCrecy 
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•were small bombards,^ “Tvluch ■with fire threw bttle iron balls to 
frighten the horses ” The French attack began with the advance of 
fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bowmen, but a storm of ram had 
wetted their bou strings, the sim was m their eyes, and their aim was 
bad The reply from the English archers, who had kept their bows 
covered durmg the ram, was direct and terrible “ it seemed as if it 
snowed ” — On the right the Prince of Wales was hard pressed by 
the Coimt of Alengon at the head of the French knights A messengei 
galloped up to the w mdmdl with a request for help from Edward, 
“ The boy is m a hard passage of arms , ” but Edward refused. “ Is 
he dead, or unliorsed, or wounded?” said the king “No? Then 
let the boy wm his spurs for I -wish, if God so order it, that the 
day may be his” — The blmd kmg of Bohemia was led into the 
battle with Ins horse tied to the horses of two braae knights, his 
vassals “ I pray you,” he cned, “ to lead me so far into the fight 
that I may strike one good blow with this old sword of mme ' ” And 
with eager shouts they jilunged together mto the thick of the fight, 
and fell among the heap of wounded and dymg and dead — At last 
the French, beaten at every pomt, turned and fled from the field m 
complete disorder , and Philip, their kmg, fled with them 

1346 — most worthy of note m this battle is, that the 

foot soldiers proved themselves more than a match for the 
heavdy-armoured knights , and this fact marks the beginning of the 
end — was the first sign of the decay of feudalism The feudal state 
rested upon war, and upon war as made by a few elaborately- 
armed knights and nobles, mounted on high and strong war-steeds, 
and cased m “ complete steel ” from head to foot But now, m this 
battle, it was seen that the foot soldiers were superior to the horse, 
that the churl could beat the noble, and that the bondsman was, m 
battle, the equal of the knight 

(i) Cresjy ivus "tlie first of that great senes of battles, in which the smaU armies 
of the English showed themselves supenor to orerwhelmlng numbers of the French 

(n) The French army was very unfortunate in its march An eclipse of the sun 
which darhened the shy, a terrible thunderstorm, ram in torrents which drenched the 
men and slachened tlio bowstnngs of the archers, clouds of ravens and other birds 
flying above their heads before the storm — it was under these circumstances that the 
French came up to the English forces Then, when tlie sun came out, it shone full 
in the faces of the French army 


1 This l3 the fint Instance of fire ortlUery In field warfare it had been before used In slesea. 
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(iii) '‘Crc^*ty provrd tljnt Fngllflh villclnH— common men bending tbeir long boi r— 
nnd Wcl^b nnd In^b ‘icrN, finned ivitU kni\ci find Bpears— ^ ere more Iban a inatcli 
fo» tbo proud nobles of France, Tuoimtcd on •\%ftr horses and clothed in gorgeous 
armour 

* WliCTi they drer nwr th** Orntxft bowrntn mn/Ioft Itap And crj to aIxuIi the Englhih , 
!nt theyttood rtfll and flirmlnot for All l!>At And a rrtond llnio th^j mmlo Another 
IcAp find a frll cry And itept foi^Rrd a little and the rnpll^hmcn removed not ono foot 
Agnin they leftjit And crlM, And wrnt ferrwArd till they came within shot then they shot 
fttredy «Ith their eroivhowj! Then stApjicd fortlj the ImglUh archers one i«we , nn I 
their arromi f rw eo wholly and ro thlcl. 11 at JtPr'*m«l snow h«‘u the Ocnoe^o fdt 
the arrows piercing thro Jgh head* and arms and hreaat* many of them cAit down their 
cro*vlK)Wi And ran back. Uie Frrtich kinjt saw Ihctn , ho said * SIa> me thoan 

rtuiAway rs^cats for they hlocV oar path I Then tho men flt'ftmi* tlaihod in among them 
and hilled a gfeainu»obrrth*'rrof andstUl Uie rtigll«h bowmen kept shooting wherever 
they taw the thl kcH prws rnoj'SAi t 

8 Calais, Aug 31, 1346— Aug 4, 1347. — Edivard, could not 
follow up Ills Airtorj’ , lus forces s\ere too small He rested on the 
ground, and then turned aside to besiege Calais There vcroinan> 
reasons sihyho should sMsh Calais to be in Ins possession It s\as 
just opposite Do\er, it s^ns a great haven of pirates, wlio made all 
trade in the Channel insecure, — twcnty-tv\o privateers had sailed 
from its port in one jear , it commanded IHanders and France, — it 
was indeed the “key of France,” was “an open doorway into 
France,” just as Hover was the “lock and key of England,” and 
ju&t as Gibraltar is to tins day the “key of the IVIeditcrrancan ” lie 
therefore proceeded to blockade Calais by BC.a and land until it was 
reduced by stanaition Tlicrc is a beautiful old storj', — but un- 
fortunately with bttle historical foundation, — that Edward xaUneor 
offered to grant mercy to the garrison only on condition 
that SIX of the principal burgesses, bareheaded, barefooted, 
and with halters on their necks, should give tlieinsehes up to 
him to bo dealt with as lie should ple.Lse “On them,” said 

Edward, “will I work my will ” Master Eustache do St Pierre was 
the first to volunteer , and the others were soon found Then the 
queen, moved with deep pity, flung herself at the knees of the king, 
and earnestly implored mercy for them “ Lady,” ho said, “ I w ould 
you had been otlienvbere , I dare not refuse you , I do it against nij 
wdl , yet — take them , I give them to you ” — Calais sunendered , 
English colonists were placed in possession , and it remained English 
territory for more than tw o hundred years 

Calais flcniriabctl under rnglUh rule 

(1) Tlio poRiicssIon of Calal* Ijronglit -1^1111 it tlic following adinntages (a) It was 
In the Immediate nelfehhotirhoo‘1 of the Ung s riemlsli alllcH , (b) It was an excellent 

N 
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port for English wool — which was then our chief export , (o) it ivas one of the “ gates 
of the ChanneL” 

(li) The inhabitants had their choice gn en to be French or English Tliose wlio 
declined to swear fealtj to Edward were expelled, and their places filled with 
Englishmen The city received large privileges as a marhet-town, and grow and 
prospered under English rule It %vns enacted that all wool intended for the 
Continent should pass through Calais In the time of Henry mu it sent members 
to the English Parliament 

(iii) A great naval aictory fell to Edward in 1350 A Spanish fleet of forty large 
vessels had entered the Straits of Dover The king met them off 'Winchelsea, 
attacked them, took tn enty four ships, sunk set eral others, — and, from this great 
success, took the title of “ King of the Sea 

9 Neville’s Cross, 1346 — Tlie year before this the queen had 
rendered signal service to the king and his kingdom For, two 
months after the battlo of Cressy, a Scotch army, taking advantage 
of the lung’s absence, had marched mto England, when the queen, 
without hesitation, raised an army as qmeUy as she could, met 

Nevilles NeviUe’s Cross, near Durham, on the 12th of 

Cross October 1346, and utterly routed them, David ii , king 

1346 Scots, and Edward’s own brother-m-law, was taken 

prisoner, and long kept in captivity in England, David afterwards 
tried to secure the Scottish crown for his nephew, Lionel of Antwerp , 
but the Scottish nation would not hear of it 

10 The Black Death — In 1348 and 1349 a terrible plague visited 
England It came from Asia, and, after devastatmg Europe, 
appeared m England at the close of 1348 The population of England 
was then not quite four milhons — much less than that of London 
alone to day , and it swept away more than one-half of the people 
The great tovais fared worst , for infection spread there more quickly, 
and the stieets were narrow, filthy, and undramed In Bristol, the 
hvmg were hardly able to bury the dead , m Yorlishire, more than 
one-half of the priests perished, “the sheep and cattle strayed 

through the corn, and there were none to driv e them , ” 

rirat appear ^ ' 

ance of the and the cattle rotted and poisoned the air m the fields 
For generations after, it was talked of solemnly as “ The 
Death ” ^ Most of the labourers were dead , and the few 
that remamed now demanded higher wages This gave rise to 

1 Chaucer in his Prologue describes the fear In vhldi his servants stood of the Tleero 
' They vrcrc adrad of him as of the dethe ” 
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the famous Statute of Lahourers, in -R-hich the pnce of labour Avas 
fixed , the peasant Aras once more bound to the soil , and runaA\ ays 
Avere ordered to be branded Avith a hot iron upon the forehead 
ramme, moreover, threatened the country the land could not be 
tiUed, and harvests could not be gathered for Avant of hands In this 
state of thmgs, England had no heart to go on Avith the French Avar 

(I) The Black Death also visited England in the years 1361, 1369 and 1407 Ta^o 
thirds of the clergy m N’orfolk died , in Konvicli alone, 60,000 persons The popula- 
tion of London, after the plague had ceased, was returned at only 35,000 

(li) The death of one half of the population had tno distinct effects (a) it 
enormously increased the pnce of labour, (b) it enormously decreased the Aalne of 
land The landowners tned to enact laws that wonld make things as they had been 
before , but the task was impossible AVhere there was hay to be made, or a crop of 
com to reap, the labourers could practically exact their own pnces , and no Acts of 
Parliament could compel them in oU parts of the country 

(ill) Another effect of the Black Death was that many landowners gave up letting 
farms for com, etc , and laid down their lands in permanent pasture, for the purpose 
of growing WOOL It was easier to pay one shepherd than fifty labourers England 
was at this time, and for long after, the great producer of v/ool for the Flemish looms 

11 Poitiers, Sept 19, 1356 — ^Bufc tbe Avar Avitb France Avas 
rencAved m 1355 , though tbe leader uoav Avas that younger Edvrard 
Avho bad so briUiautly distinguished himself at Cressy He is knovm 
to history as the Black Prince, ^ from the colour of the armour he Avore 
in that battle This prmce led a Seven Weeks’ Eaid mto the south 
of France, met AAuth no opposition, and returned to his city of Bor- 
deaux laden Avxth the spoil of five hundred plundered cities, toAvns, 
and AoUages The year after, he made another expedition to the north- 
east , Avhen, on the 19th of September 1356, he found himself at 
Poitiers, Avithout promsions, and hemmed in by an army five times 
as large as his OAvn. In these fearful circumstances, he ofiered to the 
Erench to give up all his booty, to dismiss tbe larger part of bis army, 
and to bmd himself not to fight against them for seven years But 
they refused the offer , they demanded the prmce himself and one 
hundred of his kmghts as prisoners, Avith the purpose of exchanging 
them afterwards for the toAvn of Calais The prince dechned the 
French terms , and, seemg there Avas nothmg else for it, made up 
his mind to fight He took up a strong position on three low hillsi 

i Priuce Frederick Charles of Germany who played eo important a part in the PVanco-German WTir 
cf 1870-71 "waa known as the Hed Prince'* 
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his front covered vntli thick hedges, and the enemy could get at lum 

only hy coming up a long 
narrow lane he— poiticrs 
tweentwo of these 1356 
hills, -which -were covered 
■wuth vmeyards The En- 
ghsh ho-wunen lined the 
hedges and -vmeyards , and 
the end of the lane -was 
strongly held hy a small hut 
determmed hody of men-at- 
arms, while another hody 
was m amhush, to fall on 
the French flank The 
French were sure of -victory, 
and eager for the fight , and, 
numhermg from 60,000 to 80,000 they thought they had the Enghsh 
entirely at them mercy Three hundred French knights began the hattle, 
and charged up the narrow lane , the rest followed , and the ho-wmen 
from hehmd the hedges had them right under the pomts of their 
arrows and slaughtered them at them ease The mam hody of the 
French army were unahle to get near the English, for the block of 
the dead bodies of them o-wn men The French kmg, J ohn the Good, 
was taken prisoner, in spite of a desperate resistance , and hy noon 
11,000 of the French had fallen, 2000 were prisoners, and the rest 
had taken to flight Kmg John was brought cajitive to London , and 
a ransom so large — three million gold cro-vms — was demanded for him, 
that France,*^ though then extremely nch, was unahle to pay it John 
had to remam in England, and he died m London, at the Savoy 
Palace, beside Temple Bar 

(i) The long lane or cleft hetwccn the hills was called hj the French Maupertala 
(=“IUGap or“E\ilChino ) E o position could he better 

(ii) Jlany of the Black Prince s army had not tasted food for three days and they 
fonght -with the courage of despair 

(lii) “Crecy and Poitiers demonstrated to the -world that a people with united 
ranks, in -which the nobility and gentry regarded the to-wnsmen and the yeomen as 
their feUow citizens, was stronger than a people in which distinction of rank was 

1 Tt is HOST the richest countiy on the continent of Europe In 1871 It paid to Germany £200 000 000 
seltbont great dlfflculty 
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cvcrytliSnj,, mill m ulilcli tlic Imsirir's of dcRnco •vinR Intni'ti-il to tlio more sliow> 
jorl Insti'i'i oflK’ing n luinlrn iipoi the wholi' — Gilvtn in. 

{i\) During the cnptixity of King .Tolrn in rngmiid, the mlKcrj of I nncr Avns *-o 
grvrt Unit the pot'iantrv ro'-e ngeinst the noblcR, mid put a hrgo miinhi-r of them to 
deith Tldi mR culled Ia Jscinerl* or thi Kiilng of Jirfiuci, from Jaciiucs lloiihommo 
<!=Jamcs OfKxlfi'do'ft) the nichtiamc for a I ret ch iieannt 

12 The Great Peace — I'fnir jear-, after tlio hattlo of Poitiers, m 

liGO, the Groat Peace, or Peace of Bretlgny, -was made, hj ■\\lnch 

PdwardS dncliy of Aquitaine iras vcciirod to linn, not ns a 

ficf of Prince, but m ib=o1uto ‘^oiercio:nl\ , and Calais iias rcac« 

1360 

al«o loft m the h inds of England In tins pc icc, the gieat 
English poet Cliaucer, mIio had been fighting in Prance and had been 
bikcn prisoner, Mas exchanged ind =et free 

(i) Bv the Crt»t Puce of BoHUni, rd«rnnl gavi up hit claim to the 1 reiirh cniun, 
and to 'Coniiandj, Ma'tic, mid Aiilou On the other hand, licRldi a the coinplelo 
f o\ erciguty of Aquitaine (Ineludlng Ciatcona, GuUnne, Poitou, <te ), ho received also 
t^al of Ponthitu and Calais, freed from all ftudnl claims on the pari of the 1 retich 
Hugs. Till, Fnglhh pos«essio is lnUieen Iho Doire and Die Pvrenies rcre crccUd 
Into a prlndixalltv , and the Blnch Prince w is made Captain General 

(li) In the fame treatv, King John wan to lie llhetuttd on pajaiicnt of 3,000,000 
pieces of gold Ho hlm'clf was allowed to rc‘un) to I ranee on parole to collect it, 
hut he did not succeed 

13 Renewal of the War, 1369 — The Blnck Pnneo had undcr- 
ialvcn an expedition into Spam to help Pedro the CVuel against lus 
subjects, and the onl} result xvns broken lic.dth and mined finance'’ 
To raise money, the Blnck Prince imposed licav\ faxob on Ins Frencli 
subjects ; and this Jiarshncss moved lus Ga'icon subjects to appeal in 
13G9 to Uliarlcs X , xrho mss now lung of Prance Tins appeal a\ns 
made in spile of tho fact that, bj the Peace of Brotignj , the kings 
of Prance had given up all chums over Gascony and the neighbouring 
provinces But tho men of Aquitaine, who used to pride thomsclv'cs 
on their independence of the Fiench kings who ruled at Pans, now 
began to feel tint lliey were reallj under tho joko of tho foreigner 
Charles v' had recourse to tw o dov ices In tho fimt pi ice, ho giv o 
lip fighting with lieavilj -armed loughts, and trusted more to carefully 
drilled lured soldiers, who were mostlj footmen In tho second 
place, he sedulously av oided jutthed battles, and tried to weary out 
tlie English by retreats, by minor skirmishes, by cutting oil supjfiies 
Meanwhile, tho Spaniards had joined tho Prench at sea, and m 1372 
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their united ships met the fleet of the Earl of Pembroke off Rochelle 
The Enghsh fleet iras utterly defeated , the Earl of Pembroke iras 
taken prisoner , and his treasure-vessel sunk to the bottom of the sea 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, mvaded Prance m 1373 , hut this 
mvasion -was a miserable and disastrous failure By the end of the 
year 1374, of all the vast Enghsh possessions m France, there remamed 
in English hands only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne 

(i) Ono of the reasons for the Spaniards joining the French was that John of 
Gaunt assumed the title of King of Castile 

(ii) ‘ ‘ It was Indeed a day of tnumph for the Spaniards, for the English had suffered 
no such defeat during the whole reign of Edward ni ’ — Lovoman 

14 The Good Parliament — ^Tlie Black Prmce had rumed his 
health m lus expedition into Spam, and was slowly dying , the long 
was old and feeble , and the rulmg power fell mto the hands of John 
of Gaunt Queen Phihppa was dead , and a favourite of the old 
kmg, Alice Perrers, a woman of abihty and wit, but of low character, 
had made herself all-powerful m the court, and mterfered with the 
admmistration of afiairs, and even with the course of justice Misrule 
of all kmds abounded, until the “Good Parhament” of 1376 set 
itself earnestly to the work of reform It met with opposition from 
John of Gaunt, but it had the hearty support of the Black Prmce 
It compelled Alice Perrers to swear that she woidd never agam enter 
the king’s presence , it impeached two of the mmisters of John of 
Gaunt , and it solemnly jiresented to the kmg ono hundred and 
sixty petitions setting forth the grievances of the realm — Before the 
time of Edward i , the clergy, the barons, the kmghts, and the 
burgesses had always met in the same room, though they loted 
grants independently of each other From lus time the knights 
and burgesses formed a separate house, called the House of Commons 

The Good “ Good Parhament” is very noteworthy as the 

Pariiameni fixst m which tlic Commons felt themselves so strong as to 

1376 impeach the mmisters of the Crown This marks 

the new strength of the middle, moneyed, and mdustrious class, 
as distinct from the powerful landed baronage 

15 Scotland to 1329 — ^After the death of her grandfather in 
1286, Margaret, the Maid of Norway, succeeded to the throne, under 
a Council of Eegency This Coimcil consisted of six men — three 
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to manage the affairs of the old kmgdom of Scotland north of the 
river Forth, and three to govern the Lothians and Galloway The 
Estates of Scotland made a very important treaty with Edward i in 
1290, which was called the Treaty of Brigham, from the village near 
Berwick, where it was signed Edward also intended to marry 
the young Scottish prmcess to lus eldest son, Edwaid ii , hut her 
death at Orkney, on her way to Scotland, m the autumn of 1290, put 
an end to these hopes Tliere were ten competitors for the crown of 
Scotland, aU of whom acknowledged, at Norham Castle, Edw\ard i ’s 
claim to he Overlord or Lord Superior of Scotland Tlieso ten 
were cut dowm to tw o — John BalUol and Eobert Bruce of Annandalo, 
the grandfather of the Eohert Bruce who became lung of Scotland 
m 1306 John Balliol, as the grandson of hlargaret, the eldest 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntmgdon, was appointed hy Edward 
to he kmg of Scotland — Balhol reigned for only four years, from 
1292 to 1296 , and in the course of this short reign he had to suffer, 
at the hands of English lawyers, \ arious insults and degrading proofs 
of his vassalage to the English king Fmally, Balhol Avas deposed 
hy Edward he was sent to the Tower of London, hut was after- 
wards permitted to reside upon his estate of BaiUeul m France, from 
winch he had also his name The struggle of William Wallace 
followed , then came the nse of Eohert Bruce and the temhle defeat of 
Bannockhum m 1314 Before Bruce died (1329), the complete inde- 
pendence of Scotland was acknowledged hy the English Parhament , 
and the Treaty of Northampton brought peace to both coimtries 

(i) T?ho nver Torth was at one time called the " Scots Water ’ 

(li) The Treaty of Brigham provided (a) tliat the lai\s and liberties of Scotland 
should be inviolate (b) that the kingdom of Scotland was to bo separate from 
England, and marked oif by distinct marches, (c) that no natno of Scotland could 
bo obliged to go to England to answer cither in a civil or in a criminal case, and 
that (d) there should be n national Great Seal, and that Seal should be always in the 
keeping of a nati\ e of Scotland 

(ill) “Horham CasUo vas then freshly built, and endowed wath those new elements 
of resistance and destruction introduced by the Norman kings, which were the 
wonder and terror of the day Nothing of the kind existed within Scotland, but 
there it stood close to the edge of the Tweed — so close that a stone might have been 
pitched from England into Scotland by a catapult on the battlement ” — Buniox 

(iv) “Tins king of Scotland was obliged to stand at the bar like a pnvate person, 
and answer to an accusation brought against him for denying justice ” — Pahlia- 
JIRNTAUV HiSTORV OF E^OLA^D 
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(\) Tlio most terrible act of Edward i against Scotland was tlic assault on Ber- 
wick, in 129C, and tlio slaughter of its citizens Tliero was an end of the great city 
of merclinnt-princcs, and Berwick was liencefortli to Iiold tlio rank of a common 
market-town 

(il) One of tho articles in Die Treaty of Northampton prolided that tho son of 
Robert tbe Bruce should marry Joanna, daughter of Edward :i Tliis son succeeded 
Robert with tho title of David ii 

16 Death, of the Black Pnnee — On the 8th of June 1376, 
the Black Prince died He had been the darling of the nation , he 
had 11 on for them great glory in ivnr, and he had done ivhat ho could 
for tho prosperity of England in time of peace He iras buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral, where his tomb, with his coat of mad, his 
helmet, and shield ahore it, may still be seen His great Tictories 
and laborious efforts in France had divmdlcd, before his death, mto 
leiy little , and of all her vast French territories, England in the end 
of tho year 1374, held nothmg but three towns 

“Cliivnlo waste tbo medlaival warrior \ery much what monasticism was to tho 
medirevnl churchman It placed before him lus own mode of life m tho best 
and highest llglit of which it was capable Tho rough and often brutnl warrior 
learned that self restraint and respect for others were higher tlinn prowess in tho 
flcld Tho Black Prince showed himself nobler in hmnblj waiting on a captno king 
than when he won his spurs by his charge nt Crccy — Gaudineii, 

17 The Work of Edward’s Parliaments — Tbe more deeply 
Edward was engaged m war, the more money ho was obliged to find 
And the more money he avas obliged to find, the oftener he had to 
apply to his Parliaments , and the stronger these Parliaments grew 
Hence there was, durmg the reign of Edward iii , very considerable 
parliamentary actmty Tho cluef statutes passed were the Statute of 
ProvlsorB, the Statute of Praemunire, and the Statute of Treasons 
ItTien the long sent an address to Parlminent, he took care to 
mention the Commons along with the Great Men (Les Graunts) or 
Barons , as he expected pecuniary assistance from them also Like 
his predecessors, Edward was m the habit, when he could, of levy- 
ing taxes without the consent of Parliament — especially upon wool, 
and of ohtammg large grants from wealtliy merchants Tho tendency 
of this practice was to make the king independent of Parhament, 
and this was forbidden by statute m the year 1362 — “ Ho imposition, 
tallage, nor charge whatsoe^ er to be laid by the Privy Council without 
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the grant and consent of the Commons m Parliament” Thus 
Parhament ‘^asserted the important prmciple of self-taxation ” 

(i) The sutnte of Provljor* Tvas passed in 1351, to prerent the Pope presenting 
Italians (“aliens ivhich did never dncll in England”) to Imngs in the English 
Church. He also conOscated to himself the first years income of these linngs , and 
appointed certam persons caUed “Provasors" to collect the monej moreover, irhen 
a dispute arose, the Proi isors earned the matter into the Papal Court , and those 
who resisted had to defend themselves In the Court of Rome. 

Cn) The Statute of Praeiauiilre (a corruption of the phrase Prarmonmfacias=:“ Let it 
be told beforehand to, etc ) was passed to forbid persons prosecuting a suit m the 
J?opo s or in any other foreign courts without the permission of the Xing Offenders 
against this statute were outlawed. 

(m) Tlie year 1343 is remarkable as the first year in which the Lords met separate!} 
from the Commons The Bishops, Prelates, and Barons sat in the “WTilte Chamber’ 
of the Palace of ‘Westminster the Knights of the Shires and the Commons (or 
representatives of Cities and Boroughs) in the “ Pamted Chamber ” Tims the 
Kni ghts of the Shire sat in a different room from the " Great Jlen Four shillings a 
day was allowed to a Knight of the Shtre and tv o shillings to a citizen or burgess — 
paid bj the places they represented 

(iv) “Tlio new bom vigonr and inflnenco of the nafaon’s representatives sprang, as 
has always been the case under similar circumstances, from the necessities of the 
king Bfrs foreign wars demanded almost unlimited supplies of money The king 
found by experience that he could not raise supplies mthont consent of Parliament. 
To obtain these he was forced to listen and yield to its demands, and thus, unwill- 
ingly, to increase its power Lonojiaj. “>o such impetus was given to the 
growth of Parbamentary power till there arose the sinular necessities of William iii 
in his protracted struggle with Louis xrv ' — Colville. 

(v) Of the Three Estates, the Commona grew most, and most rapidly, m power At 
the heginnlng of the Hundred Years War, the Commons was the weakest of the three , 
at the end of the war, it was the strongest 

18 Death of Ed-ward, June 21, 1377 —Edwajd was lying sick 
to death at Sheen, a Tillage near London, now called Richmond. His 
servants forsook him shortly before he died , and his favourite, 
Alice Perrers, made her reappearance only to strip the rmgs from his 
cold fingers and to desert him on his deathbed Only one pnest was 
■with him ■when he died His dear son, the Black Pnnee, had passed 
away a year before him 

“klighty victor, mighty lord— 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies 

Is the sable warnor fled? 

Thy sou is gone He rests among the dead.' i 


I Grar'a Ode The Barf,' 
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Edward iii was one of the greatest longs that ever sat upon 
the throne of England He v as, indeed, greater as a soldier than as 
a ruler , hut he did much for the using prosperity of the English 
people One great hoon he hestoued upon them from the date of 
1362 it was enacted that all pleas m the courts “shall he pleaded, 
shewed, defended, answered, debated, and judged in the Enghsh 
tongue ” Before that date pleadings had been carried on m French 
This was mdced the greatest benefit that could be bestowed upon 
the nation, as it made justice surer and more speedy Edward was 
remarkable for his sloU in aU chivalnc and knightly exercises , ho 
delighted m tournaments, and usually took part m them disguised — 
so that no one should spare him He made the power of England 
more feared and respected on the Contment than it had ever been 
before , and his great victories elevated the position of the Enghsh 
peasant, for at Cressy and Poitiers it was proved that “ bow and bill 
were more than a match for lance and shield ” 

19 Great Men — This reign was fruitful in great and distinguished 
men The BlacR Prince the eldest son of Edv ard, commonlj called 
Prince of Aquitame and Wales, distinguished himself in the field, and 
later, in the parliamentary struggles with his brotlier John of Gaunt, 
the fourth son of Edward Archbishop John Stratford stood up man- 
fully against the king himself, and obliged him to giie a practical 
acknowledgment of the clause m Magna Charta, which declares that 
a man must be tried and judged by his peers William of Wykeham, the 
great Bishop of Wmehester, an able Lord High Chancellor of England, 
and one of the greatest architects that England ever produced, is 
noteworthy, m the later part of this reign, as the steadfast and 
powerful opponent of the policy of John of Gaunt John WyclifTe, 
“ the first English Eeformer, the Father of Enghsh Prose,” stands out 
with great prominence at the end of the reign, as an opponent of the 
orders of Begging Friars, and a suppoitcr of the great Duke of 
Lancaster The Duke himself, better known as John of Gaunt, by 
his violent opposition to the influence of the Commons, marks with 
sufficient emphasis the fact of the grow mg pow er of the English Pailia- 
nient More enduring in fame than any of them, is Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the “ Father of Enghsh Poetry,” who m this and the foUowmg reign 
WTote poems and tales, winch describe in the most -vnid colours 
and musical language the everyday life of Median al England 
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20 Social Facts — Tlie greatest social catastrophe m the fourteenth 
century — and perhaps the greatest that ever happened in England 
Tvas the result of the plague called the Black Death Labour became 
so scarce, so dear, and so difficult to procure, that the serf became 
practically a free ■workman, and tlie Black Death proved to be the 
Emancipator of Labour The tenure of land ivas altered also 
Tenant-farmers paying a money-rent for their land took the place of 
the “ customary tenants,” iv ho were bound to labour for their lord, 
and "who held their stock as well as their farm from him The 
manorial system began to be broken up — The clergy, on their side, 
had become unpopular They had become very nch , they mono- 
polised most of the offices of state , and many of them neglected 
their duties in the countiy to go to London to find a fat chauntry,” 
or a lucratne post under Government A strong party, headed 
by John of Gaunt, advocated the expulsion of the clergj^ from 
all secular offices (and there were now many laymen educated 
at the Universities, who could do this land of work), another 
party, at the head of which was John Wycliffe, stroie to bnng 
back the purity and simplicity of the ancient times Architecture of 
all kmds prospered greatly m this reign , and at the head of this art 
stood William of Wykeham, the founder of Winchester vSehool, 
who rebuilt Windsor Castle for Edward iir The rise of the power 
of Parliament seems to be synchronous with the growth of 
the power of the English language Up to this pomt. Kings, 
Barons, Prelates, and the “Great Men” generally, seem to have 
spoken French, and to have sometimes prided themselves on their 
Ignorance of English The year 1362 marks*a great change 
in this respect , for from this tune English, and not French, CoTirts of 
was ordered to be used in Courts of Law The appoint- 
ment of a Speaker by the Commons to represent them 
marks also a new departure , and w e can see that new pow ers were 
stirring, new circumstances arising, and new aims held up for the 
attainment of political parties, m the course of this long reign 

(0 The Manorial Syjtem, or tlie dniglon of the land into Manors, still existed in 
England at this time “ The manor was the unit of tenure under the feudal sjBtem ’ 
Tlie “ Lord of the 'Manor ’ kept about half the soil in his own hands , a part was held 
by FrankUiu or rrcoholder* and n part by VUlelna or Feudal Serfs The Villeins ivcro 
bound to gi^ 0 so many days Korvice, and to pay certain small dues— generally in kind 
Wlien the lord wished for ready money to go on a crusade, or to pay aids or reliefs. 
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he would e^changi, the scrMCOs due for ready moncj , and this bargalu uas duly 
entered in the rent roll of the manor, and a copy of the agreement gi\ en to the a illcln , 
who was hcnee called a copyholder 

Serfs tied to the soil bought nnd sold witb the Innd veto cilled regardant those that 

were itersonol slaves and might be sold at the trill of tlieir master t\ cro vUlclm en grot 

(li) A channtry uas often a brotherhood or college founded by some wealthy jierson 
to have so manj masses sung or chanted for his souL 

(ill) In 1332 'Members of Parliament avere forbidden to enter the City of London or 
its subnrhs armed with swords, long hnlics, etc On the other hand, littlo boys were 
forbidden to amuse thcmsclv cs by knocking off the hatsofpasscrsbj in the neighbour 
hood of the Palace of 'Westminster 

(ii ) Tlio first Speaker of the Commons was Sir Tliomas Hnngorford , tlie second 
was Sir Peter de la "Mare 

21 Scotland to 1371 — In the year 1329, David Bruce suc- 
ceeded his father, Eohert Bruce, under the title of Da-vld n He 
•was only eight years old. Edward BaUiol, the son of the deposed 
Joint Balliol, invaded Scotland along ■with a number of Enghsh 
Barons, avho had been deprived of their Scotch estates , and 
defeated the Scottish Eegent Mar at Duplin, m Perthshire Edward 
■was croivned at Scone , and the young Kmg Daand fled to Paris — In 
1333, an English army was moved forward once more to attack 
Berwick , and the Scottish forces met it at Ealldon Hill — a little to 
the avest of the toavn The Scottish army had to struggle slowly 
tlirough the marsh helund which the English were posted, and were 
all this time exposed to the deadly skill of the English bowmen , and 
those w ho did not fall under the cloth-yard shaft were cut to pieces 
by the long savords of the men-at-arms It w as a butchery rather 
than a battle In 1339 Edavard iii invaded France , Edward BaUiol 
returned to England, and, m 1341, Daaid ii was free to re-appear 
in Scotland He came back avath his queen Johanna of England, 
daughter of Edward ii , and sister of Edward iii — In the year 1346, 
aahen Edward avas busy avith the siege of Calais, the Scots began that 
pobey w liith lasted several hundred years, of mvadmg and harrymg 
England while the English army was engaged m France The two 
armies met at Neville’s Cross, near Durham , the Scotch avere once 
more defeated by the English boavmen , and Daand himself was 
taken prisoner He was sent to London, and was only released m 
1357, amth a ransom of 100,000 marks, the 25ayment of avluch was 
spread over twenty-five years David ii died m the year 1371 Ho 
reigned forty-two years, though he was only forty-seven when he died. 
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(i) The king was anointed by the Bishop of St. Andrews, under the sanction of a 
special Bull from the Court of Rome “It was the flrst instance in Scotland of 
anointing ’ 

(ii) “The Marliko renown of England almost recot ered at Hahdon Hill uhat it 
had lost at Bannockburn — Bctrton 

(ili) Shakespeare (“ Henry V ’ i 2) makes King Henrj saj 
Tor you shall read that mj great grandfather 
Never went with Ins forces into Erance, 

But that tlie Soot on his nnfumish’d kingdom 
Came ponnng like a tide into a breach 

(iv) In 135G, after the battle of Poitiers, John il of France joined King David as 
prisoner in London 

(v) Througliout the correspondence with the Seotch Estates for tlie ransom of 
King Davnd, hoisalwajs called in the English documents merclj David do Bruce, 
while Eduard Balliol is mentioned as King of Scots 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OF EDWARD III *s REIGN 


1227 Edward m. proclaimed King 

(a) Queen Isabella and Huger Jlurllmcr the 

real rulers of England. 

(b) Edward n murdered. 

1328 Independence of Scotland aoknou 
lodged 

Eduard in marries Phlllnpa of Ilainault 
1330 Eduard arrests llorllmcr 

1332. Knights of the Shire deliberate 
apart from the barons 

1333 Knights of the Shire sit apart with 
the representativ es of cities and 
toums 

Battle of Haudov Hint. 

1337 Edward takes the title of King of 

France 

1338 Beginning of the Hundred Teare 

War 

1340 la) Battle of Surva 

(b) Robert Bourcbler la the first lay 
Cliancellor 

1341 The Archhishop of Canterbury 
claims that a Peer must be tried 
by his peers 

1346 Victory of Crossy 

Battle of bEviLLEB Cross In which Iho 
Scots are defeated- 


1347 Calais surrenders 

1349 The Black Death 

The First Statute of Labourers 

1356 Victory of Poitiers 

John the Good king of France is taken 

1360 The Great Peace 

1382 The English Language to be used in 
our Courts of La^\ 

1364« The French king dies at the Savoy 
Palace 

3372 Capture of Earl of Pembroke by the 
8i>anlarda 

1373 Tonnage and Poundage granted bj 

Parliament for t\\ o > ears 

1374 Loss of all Liiglish dominions m 

Prance, except Calais, Bordcanx,. 
and Baj onne 

John of Gaunt at the head of olTalrSk 

1376 The Good Parliament 

(a) Death of the Black Prince 

(b) John of Gaunt comes back to 

power 

1377 Edward ni^ dies. 

WyclIfTo Bummoned to aptwsar at Bt 
Paul a on a charge of heresy 
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EICHARD THE SECOND 

(OF BOEDEAUX) 

Bom 13GG Succeeded (at tlio age of 11) iii 1377 Died 1309 
Reigned 22 ^ cars 

Richaud of BoRDEAtrs tlio eldest son of Edward the Black Pnnee, 
who was himself the eldest son of Edward lit He was l>om at Bordcaui 
April IS, lSb6 Ho married in 1381, before ho was sixteen years of age, 

Anno of Bohemia , and again, In 1S05, Isabella of Franco Tlicro wero 
no children by either marriage Richard was put to death in 1S99 

CONTEMPORARl bOVEBEIGNS 

Scotland Robert ii 1S71 France Charles a 1SC4 

Rodcrt hi 1300 Charles vi 1S80 

1 Richaxd n 1377-1399 — Richard ii ivns only ele\ en j oars 
of age •when he began to reign For eleven years more he was 
m a state of tutelage The enls avhich gencrallj attend a minority 
■nere intensified by war with Fr<ance, by rebgious dissensions, by 
serious social troubles, bj the intrigues and disputes of a a lolent and 
turbulent nobility, and by plots and treasons withm tbe loyal family 
itself The French fleets wero ravaging the southern coast, the 
Scottish armies w ere harrying the nortliem border , and the taxes 
which had been collected for national purposes were wasted, or stolen, 
or embezzled This reign is filled with a popular rismg , an impeach- 
ment of one pohtical party by another , personal government on the 
part of Richard for eight years , the judicial murder of the Opposition 
Party , the assumption of absolute power by tbe king, followed by 
lus downfall, deposition, and death — To carry on the government 
durmg the mmonty of the king, a council was appomted , hut not 

one of the Ling’s four uncles had a seat on it 
193 
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(i) The Parliament might ha\ e chosen John of Gannt as king But ne had shoivn 
himself unsuccessful in the French vars , he -was personally disliked , and the 
modem ideas of inheritance had taken root 

(ii) The four uncles of Richard had been -well provided for by their father Edward iii 
by marrying them to rich heiresses This had the effect of concentrating large 
estates in the hands of the royal family— a procedure that might prove to be dangerous 
to the peace of the realm. 

(liO For the first time In the history of Parliament, the Commons demanded the 
right to inspect the Troasurj Accounts The Government was in such straits for 
money that they were obhged to accede to this demand 
(ii) During this reign, “we are walking in a labyrinth of family quarrels, accom- 
pamed with a more than usual amount of hatred and dissimulation 

2 Condition of the Poorer Classes — The plagues and famines 
and troubles of his grandfather’s reign had been early preparmg for 
Eichard a harvest of annoyances and difficulties The peasants, 
ground to the dust by hunger and galled by tbe yoke of villenage, 
began to compare tbeir lot wtb that of the rich and comfortable, to 
talk at then vdlage-meetmgs about their miserable and hopeless 
condition , and then feehngs soon found a public mouthpiece m 
John Ball, a priest of Kent and a foUower of Wycliffe This man 
Tvent up and dowm the east of England preaching from one of the 
familiar rhymes vrhich then passed fiom mouth to mouth 

“When Adam del\ed and Eve span, 

IVhere was then the gentleman? ’ 

He insisted upon the “ equahty ” of mankmd. On the other hand, 
the Parhament Tvas constantly strivmg to thrust the labourer doivn 
mto a deeper bondage — to make him more and more of a serf, and to 
prevent him jfrom lasmg one mch from the sod. The fuel of discon- 
tent was ready m large quantities, and in a high state of mflamma- 
hihty, when a poll-tax,^ to he levied on every man, woman, and 
young person above fifteen throughout the realm, was voted by 
Parliament This was a tat of three groats,” a sum equal to fifteen 
shdlmgs m the present day , and it was raised to pay for war 
expenses by land and by sea The poor man had to pay just as much 
as the wealthy , and the wealthiest man had to pay no more. The 
gross mjustice of this unheard-of exaction set England on fire from 
sea to sea. To add to the soreness and the mdignation of the poor, 
this abommable tax had been farmed out to some foreign merchants , 

> A tar npon/erjonx per itad orpoO, So a tree rrith lie chief teanches cat off is called a peSarO. 

i Afoimofprcaf V groat wasotijlnany aWs or jneerrennr 
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and the collectors and agents of these men conducted themselves ■mth 
the greatest brutahty and msolence One of them msulted a daughter 
of Walter, a tiler at Dartford, in Kent , and the tiler killed him on 
the spot avith one blow of his hammer 

(i) In 1379, a graduated poll tax, proportionate to the wealth of the persons taxed, 
Tvas imposed John of Gaunt, oran archbishop, paid £0, ISs 4d. and a labourer, 4d 
The new ta\ of three groats nas an nngradnated poll ti\, and it fell with terrible 
severitj on the heads of the i erj poor The state of England w as i erj similar to the 
state of Fiance during the Jacnaerla 

(ii) “ It was a tax of three groats on eteij person of the kingdom, male or female, 
of the ago of fifteen, of what state or condition soever, except beggars , the sulllcient 
people in ciery tovm to contribute to the assistance of the less able, so ns none paid 
aboao sixtj groats, including himself and his wife But the “snflicient ’found it 
hard enough to pay for themsehes and their families , and the “less able took to 
Insurrection 

(iii) The rising was called HnrUng time, — ^from Jfiir/injr — a game with clubs which 
still survives in Ireland 

3 The Rising of the Villeins, 1381 — This was the qiark which 
lighted the fuel of msurrection In the eastern counties general!} , 
crowds of peasants met together armed vnth bills ^ and rusty swords, 
with long-bous and cioss-boivs In Essex, their leader was a 
peasant who took the name of Jack Straw , m Kent, 'Wat the Tyler 
One hundred thousand Kentish men marched upon London, killing 
every lawyer they could lay hands upon, firing the houses of the 
stewards, and burrung the records ® of the manor-courts Tlie young 
kmg and liis great officers took refuge m the Tower, which was beset 
by one part of the mob Other divisions of the peasants roamed 
through London, muidermg tax-collectors, Flemmgs,® and other 
foreigners, bummg the palace of the Sax oy — the residence of the 
Duke of Lancaster , but — with sterlmg Enghsh honesty — always for- 
bearmg to plunder In the sack of the Savoy Pidace, they ground to 
powder the gold and silver plate of the Duke , and when one man 
was seen to hide a sdver vessel under his coat, he v as hurled mto the 
flames with lus prize “We be seekers for truth and justice,” cried 
the poor men, “and not thieves or robbers” Next day, the young 
kmg, then only a boy of fifteen, went out to a conference with the 
peasants at hlile-End, in the east end of London “ I am your king 
and lord, good people,” he said with boyish fearlessness, “what will 

1 A kind of long headed «e ''Wliere bill men ply the ghasllj blow' — Vam/on. 

2 Papers contAlnlng money accounts or business papers of the pariah 

3 Immigrants from Handers 
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ye ? ” “ Wo ■will that you free us for ever, us and our lands , and 
that "no he no longer serfs ” “ I grant it,” replied the lung , and 
thiough the long summer daj (it "uas the month of June) more than 
thirty clerks ueie hard at work AViitmg letters of emancipation, with 
■\shich the Essex men returned joyfully to their homes Meanwhile 
the men of Kent had broken into the Tower, seized tlio Aichbishop 
and tlie Treasurer and beheaded them upon To'u er-HiU 

(i) “Some were armed with clubs, rustj swords, or axes, with old bows reddened 
by tlio smoko of the chimnej comer, and odd arrows with onlj ono feather ” 

(ii) Klclmrd promised the peasants that thej should have charters under the Great 
Feal of the Realm, and a free pardon to all who had taken part in the rising As after 
events showed, ho was mostprobablj only “dissembling as he ought, like liis grand 
father Xdward in 

(ill) Tlie Records of the Jfanor Courts were burnt in order that there might be no 
written proof of the number and kind of serMccs the "customary tenants” and 
villeins were bound to perform for their lords 

(i\) The demands of the peasants wore (a) a free pardon , (b) the abolition of serf 
dom, (o)thc abolition of tolls and market-dues, (d) the conversion of “customary 
tenants into perpetual leaseholders at 4d an acre 

4 Dispersion of the Villeins — ^Tho day after that, the men of Kent 
assembled m Smithfield , and the king went out to them, prepared 
to grant them the same franchises and pardons But a quarrel arose 
between his tram and the leader of the peasants, Wat Tyler , and, 
in the scuffle, William Walworth, the hlayor of London, stabbed Tyler 
with his daggei, andtherojal squires leapt down from tlieir horses 
and finished him as he lay upon the ground The Kentish men bent 
their bows, when the king rode boldly to the fiont and cried, “ AVhat 
need je, my masters? I a\ ill be your captain, follow me” And 
again he issued letters of freedom, and dismissed the peasants with 
content to their homes But, tlioiigh these charters had been granted, 
they had no legal force untd Parbament had also given its consent 
“And this consent -we have never given, and never will give, weie 
we all to die m one day,” ivas the reply of the landoivners And now 
the reaction began The mihtary tenants of the Cro'wn were smn- 
moned , the charters were revoked as e'ctortcd by force , and the 
lang, vuth an army of 40,000 men, marched through Kent and Essex, 
torturing, hanging, drawing, and quartering the poor ignorant country 
people by hundreds and thousands John Ball, Jack Straw, and 
hundreds of others were hanged in chains 

O 
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(i) The notcrs had been much encouraged hy the old soldiers, who told them stories 
of how the bow of the yeoman was more tlian n match for the sword of the kniglit 

(ii) The final result of the Rising was that it led the landlords to see that the 
peasants must be treated more like men most of them set free their i illeins many 
accepted money payments instead of the customary ser^ ices In less than a hundred 
j ears, no bondsmen were left in England 

5 The Lords Appellant — John of GTunt had, m 138G, made an 
expedition into Spain, for the purpose of seizing on the croira of Castile, 
to "which he made claim through his second "wife, a daughter of Pedro 
the Cruel The Chancellor of the lungdom at this time "was Michael 
de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. In Gaunt’s absence, the lung’s friends 
and the Opposition, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, came to a 
more serious rupture than ever, over the question of peace or w ar 
The long’s friends mere the Peace Party , the followers of Gloucester 
formed the War Party The Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of Warwick, 
the Earl of Arundel, and other nobles and bishops, appealed (or 
accused) five of the king’s councillors of high treason, and were from 
this fact called the Lords Appellant Fmdmg that they could not 
carry their purposes, they took up arms, met the king’s friends under 
De Vere, Duke of Ireland, at Radcot Bridgre on the Thames, and 
defeated them. The year after, m 1388, the “Merciless Parliament” 
was summoned , and the Lords Appellant agam “ appealed ” the 
k i n g’s favourites Four were condemned to death, and two of them 
hanged. And now the Duke of Gloucester was all-poaverful 

(i) In the Parliament of 1380, at Westminster, Jliclnel de la Pole was impeaehed , 
and his dismissal demanded Tlie king told this Parliament to mind its own 
business But Gloucester and Arundel most significantlj sent for the Statute of 
Deposition of Edward ii , and had It read pubbclj in Parliament Richard jaelded 

(ii) A Connell of Qeren was appointed to regulate the Boval Household, the 
Treasury, etc The friends of Gloucester formed the majontj of this ConnclL 

(ui) Michael de la Pole was the son of a merchant at HuU, who had lent Edward III 
large sums of monej 

6 Richard declares himself of age — The misfortune of Richard 
was, that he was surrounded by powerful uncles, who mtrigued 
agamst each other for the management of the kmgdom and for power, 
and took not the least trouble to train the lad for his duties as kmg 
Eow it was the Duke of Lancaster "who had the upper hand , now it 
was the Duke of Gloucester In 1388 it "was the Duke of Gloucester , 
and he had made a clean sw eep of Richard’s friends and favourites, 
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by banishment, by imprisoning, or by beheading Eichard never 
forgave hmi On the morning of the 3d of ]\Iay 1389, the kmg 
entered the Conncil-room and smilmgly inquired of the duke if he 
kneiv hoiv old lie "was “Your highness,” rephed Gloucester, “is 
noiv twenty-tliree ” “Then am I old enough, fair uncle,” the kmg 
said, “ to manage my oivn affairs I have been longer imder guardian- 
ship than any "ward in my realm , and I must now try to govern 
vuthout your help ” And with that word, tlie rule and power of the 
duke were gone The king removed Arundel from the Chancellor- 
ship, handed the Great Seal to William of Wj keham, and turned the 
Lords Appellant out of their offices 

7 The Lollards — There had been for a long time m England a 
party, consisting both of churchmen and laymen, wdio w ere dissatis- 
fied with the increasmg wealth and luvur} of the Enghsh Clnirch 
The chief literary voice of this party was John Wycliffe The 
followers of Wychffo were called “Hooded Men,” and also Lollards 
by the friars and their other opponents , and this name of Lollards 
stuck to them m tins and m the follow mg reign LoUardism grew 
gradually to be employed as a term to mclude every shade of dissatis- 
faction with the Church — w ith its doctnnes, wuth the conduct and 
character of ecclesiastics, w ith the corruption that was creeping mto 
it from its growmg wealtli and luxury Queen Anno is said to have 
favoured the Lollards, and to have read with interest the pamphlets 
and other writings of Wychffo But the Archbisliop of Canteibury 
summoned that Eeformer and his friend Nicholas of Hereford to 
answer for their beliefs and statements, and a statute was passed 
agamst heretic preachers But LoUardism was not jmt dowm, it 
contmued to grow and to create fear in the mmds of monks and 
bishops , and we shaU find it, in the next leign, a strong political 
force that has to be reckoned witli 

8 Bichard’s Governinent — ^For eight years Bichard is said to 
have managed the affairs of the country with care, wisdom, and 
success He had married a Gennan princess, who, from her loudly 
and constant desire to heal the quarrels of the nobles of her husband’s 
court, had received the name of the “ Good Queen Anne ” On her 
death, Richard endeavoured to make peace with France by marry mg 
IsabeUa, the daughter of Charles vi He also made a truce with 
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the French kmg for Wenty-five years Gloucester was opposed 
to this peace policy , hut, by a hold stroke of treachery, Eichard, in 
1397, obtained possession of Gloucester’s person, hurried him oft to 
Calais, and had him put to death m the castle there The Axclihishop 
of Canterhurj’-, a confederate of the duke’s, was hamshed , and, fleeing 
to France, he became there the mainsprmg of the revolution which 
not long after hiuled Eichard from the throne “ Eichard had thus 
destroyed his old enemies, iid lumself of the constramt of Parliament, 
and was practically despotic ‘ Then the kmg began to rule,’ saj s 
Froissart, ‘ more fiercely than before In those daj s there w ere none 
so great in England that durst speak against anj thing that the kmg 
did He had Council meet for his appetite, who e\liorted him to do 
what he list Ho stdl kept m his w iges 10,000 archeis He thus 
kept greater state than ei ei , no former kmg had ever kept so much 
as he did by 100,000 nobles a year’” But, as is always the case, 
Eichard was hmiself the mam mstrument of Ins own nun He 
had conducted himself with moderation smce 1389 , there had been 
no plots agamst him , and his rule had been the rule of a constitu- 
tional kmg But with the French marriage came a great change 

(i) Anno ivas tlio eldest daughter of Charles iv , Emperor of Germany She died 
of the Plague at Sheno (Richmond) in 1394 Richard avns out of his senses with gnef 
He had the palace in which she died tom down , he drew his savord on Arundel for 
keeping the funeral aiaiting and ordered a gorgeous tomb to bo erected for her in 
Westminster Abbej She is said to have greatly favoured the Lollards 

(ii) Richard s chief purpose for marrying fcaUclla was to get the help of Charles a i 
to crush aU opposition in England Tlie Ercncli Ambassador said to him ‘‘ke shall 
then bo of puissance to oppress all rebels for the Erencli king, if need be shall aid 
you of this j c may be sure King Richard ansn ered, “ Thus shall I do 

9 Absolute Eule, 1397 — Eichard began to try to rule wathout 
parhament — m one word, to make himself an absolute monarch He 
mduced the Parliament of 1398 (which met at Shrewsbury) to grant 
him the taxes upon wool — by far the richest taxes m the country — for 
the term of his life , he had a committee of ten nobles, two bishops and 
SIX commoners appointed, whoso decrees were to he as hmdmg as 
the statutes of Parliament itself , and he forced ei ery tenant of the 
Crown to accept tlieir decrees as always and m aU circumstances 
vahd And now the lang was nearly absolute, and could do pietty 
much as ho liked So he began to raise forced loans , ^ he put seven- 

I Ho ©Ten compelled some ilch persons to give blm blnuk cheques whlcli Lis treasurer filled In 
he pleated^ 
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teen counties into outlawy, and lie interfered eicrpvlieie Mith the 
independence of the judges In the earlier part of his reign he had 
disgusted the nohleS hy his peace iiolicy, the merchants by his 
extortionate exactions, and the Chinch by his protection of the 
Lollards , and tliese three classes fell away from hun, and looked 
upon his proceedmgs with detestation and contempt And non , m 
1398, Kichard stood almost alone in his kingdom 

(i) The Parliament of Shrewsbury (a) annulled the acts of the Merciless Parliament , 
(b) granted to the king /or life the ta\es on nool, ivoolfclls, and leather, (c) and 
handed o\er its auUionty to a Board of Eighteen Richard had thus more power 
than anv English king had c\n before been intrusted mtli Pope Boniface gate his 
blessing to tliese acts and declared them irrcpcalablo 

(ii) “Tlic Statute of the 21st jear oi Richard ii , 1397, is a solemn record of the 
estabhshment of a despotic power, under the sanction of Parliamentary forms ” 

Wlicn he a\as asked to do justice according to the laws, ho would sa> that ‘the laws 
were in his breast ’ and that the life, lands, and goods of every one of his subjects 
were at his will and pleasure ” 

(ill) The king s bod\ guard consisted of 10,000 Welsh archers , and, with this power 
fulbodj,hc thought he was strong oiiougli to defy cverj power “Sleep in pence, 
Dickon was their song, " w ell take care of thee ! ” 

10 Henry of Hereford — Alone ts be was, Richard might Inv e 
contmued to stand, liad he not set tlie powerful House of Lancaster 
agamst him hy an act of the grossest had fiith and tyrannj’’ Henrjr, 
Earl of Derby and Duke of Hcieford, the eldest sumvmg son of John 
of Gaunt, had always been a supporter of Richard m his struggles 
with the Duke of Gloucester , but Richard had never been without a 
secret dread of tlie using power of the great House of Lancastei, of 
which Henry was the head A dispute had aiisen between Herefoid 
and the Duke of Norfolk , and the quarrel — as w'as not unusual in 
those days — was referred to the trial by arms The wager of battle 
was appomted to take pi ice at Coventry The two dukes are 
mounted, there heavers are closed, their lances m lest, and they 
•only await the blast of the trumpet to close in mortal fight, when 
the lung gives a signal to stop the combat, and banishes Hereford 
for ten years, and Norfolk for hfe Henry retired to France, and 
spent his time there m devismg schemes, along wath Archbishop 
Arundel, foi the recovery of his property and titles, and for a great 
•deal more The king further took advantage of a base quibble to 
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forfeit tlio Lancaster estates, -which had been left to his son hy his 
father, John of Gaunt, -who died during his absence abroad 

11 Richard in Ireland, 1399 — ^Richard had, m the earher part 
of his reign, visited Ireland, and reduced the petty kings to peace hy 
sharp and su ift measures m a -vigorous campaign But his cousin, 
the Earl of March, the ne-vt heir to the crown — as Richard had no 
chddren — had been killed in Ireland m a petty skirmish the year 
before (1398) , and Richard detenmned to -visit the island to 
avenge tins -niong and to settle other matters of State But this 
unlucky e-qiedition cost liun his cro-wn. Henry, -who -was now Duke 
of Lancaster, hearmg of his absence, landed at Ravenspur,^ in York- 
shire, with a handful of men , the great Earls of Northumberland 
and "Westmoreland — the Percies and the Ne-villes — at once joined 
him , the Duke of York, lus uncle, who had been left as Regent of 
the kmgdom, ivas false to Richard , and Henry, meetmg no opposi- 
tion, had only to march straight to London 

12 Richard’s Return — No news reached Richard for a whole 
fortnight after , and when he had crossed and anchored in Milford 
Haven, the cromi was gone and the kmgdom lost Upon landing, 
most of his troops deserted him, and his steward, the Earl of 
Worcester — the brother of Northumberland — broke his wand of 
office in Richard’s presence, and declared the rojal household dis- 
missed The long hiipself was betrayed mto the hands of the Duke 
of Lancaster at Flint “ I am come before my tmie,” said the duke, 
-with grim politeness, “but I -wdl show you the reason Your people. 
Sir Ebng, complam that for tuenty years you have ruled them 
harshly , but, please God, I -« ill now help you to rule them better ” 
“ Fair cousm,” replied the king, “ since it pleases you, it pleases me 
also well ” Henry brought Richard to London, the citwens of -a Inch 
received hun -with hootings and groans, -wlule Hereford -was applauded 
to the echo, called a Parhament, read to them a paper m which 
Richard renounced the tlirone , and the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York led Henry Bohngbroke of Lancaster to the tlirone amidst 
the shouts and acclamations of aU present The Tliree Estates— 
clergy, nobihty, and commons — agreed, jomtly and severally, to 
accept lum as their king 

1 There Isnofnch place now ihe sea has encroached npon It and swallowed It up Compare thia 
with the Goodwin Sands In Kent. 
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(i) Rielinrd was, in the early part of his reign, verj popular with the Londoners 
But, in 12''2, ho had ashed tlicra for the loan of £1000 , thej refused , and from that 
time ill feeling existed lictwccn them. Hereford, on tlio contniy, was extremely 
popular, not onlj in London, but wherever he was hnown m England Shahespeare, 
In his play of Ptchanl IT (\ 2. 3) says — 

“ — All tongues cried, ‘God sa\e thee, Bolingbrol e !’ 

Ton would hare thought the aery avindows spahe, 

So many greedy loots of young and old 
Through casements darted their desinng eyes 
TJpon his ^i^ago , and that all the walls, 

■With painted iniagcrv, had said at once — 

Jesn preserve thee I welcome, Bolingbrohel’ 

■Whilst he, from one side to the other turning. 

Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed s ncch, 

Bespahe them thus ‘1 thank you, countrymen’ , 

And thus still doing, thus he pass d along ” 

(ii) The heir apparent to the throne, Eogcr Mortimer, Earl of Jfarch, the grandson 
of Lionel, Dnho of Clarence, had been killed In Ireland in the year 1398 (This joung 
man was the great-great grandson of the Bogcr Mortimer who was executed in 1330 
His mother, Philippa, had married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of "March ) At the same 
time. Parliament liad, by electing Henry n , broken through the custom of suc- 
cession, ns there were nearer heirs to the throne — descendants of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, the third son of Edivard in Tills change afterwards bore fruit in the long 
faction light called the “ Wars of the Hoses ’ 

13 Death and Cliaracter of Eichaxd — Eicliarcl Mas ordered 
hy Parliament to lie “ kept secretly in s<afe ward ” He t\ as, like 
Edward ii , moved akout from castle to castle, and Ins Last place of 
abode ■was Pontefract^ Castle, where be vas probably muidered by 
bis keeper Eichard vas the handsomest man of his tune, and not 
without a share of the great abihty of the Plantagenets But he was 
idle and. luxurious m his habits, dissipated, fond of display (lie spent 
three millions of money on his marriage), and proud and violent m 
temper He had in him, unequally mixed, the elements both of an 
energetic tyrant and of a weak voluptuarj’, with a dulled sense of 
right, in vhich no one could trust His advisers pressed upon lum a 
peace pohey, because they saw that the vars of the late king had 
drained the country of money, and Eichard’s too easy compliance 
with this policy, joined to his love of arbitrarj’’ po'u er, cost lum his 
throne and his life Eichard’s reign appears dull and uneventful 
compared vuth the brilliant penod of Edrvard iii , but tlie brilliance 
of Edward was a superficial brilliance, for the country xvas dramed of 

* Vronounced rpTTifrrf 
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men and money to conquer lands whicli it could not keep , livliile m 
Eichard’s time the countrj was making long strides towards freedom 
and prosperity Tlie parallel between Eichard ii and Edward ii 
is a Tery strikmg one There were the same w eakness of character, 
the same mistakes in go\ eminent, and the same sad mysterious end 

14 The Work of Parliament — Tliere is no doubt hut that 
Parhament added considerably to its strength during this reign This 
IS sufficientlj proved by the smglo fact of Sir Tlioinas Ha\ey hanng 
brought forward m 1397 a vote of censure on the lung and court It 
IS true that he was tried, condemned, and afterwards pardoned , but, 
unless Parliament had gimcd m power, no such motion coidd 
ever haa e been ofiered for its acceptance Even as earlj as 138G the 
Commons had petitioned the king “ that the state of his household 
might be looked into and examined ea cry year ” The king, wlioso 
household at that time consisted of ten thousand persons (avith tlirce 
hundred of these m his kitchen), was strong enough at that tune to 
refuse comphance The Statute of Proadsors aaas finally re enacted m 
1392 The Popes had cleaerlj caaded this law by presentmg then: 
oavn friends to benefices aahich happened to fill vacant at Pome 
Now the best benefices fell aacant there, as the Cardinals weie 
generally at Pome avhen they died The Statute of Mortmain 
had also to be re-enacted m 1391 , and the great Statute of Prae- 
munire m 1393 Parliament also passed a Second Statute of Labourers 
chiefly for the purpose of keeping doavn the growang tendency of 
many of the a illeins to fall into the condition of mendicancj , and 
the First Navigation Act to regulate the commerce of the country 

(i) Tins re-ometment of tho Slatats of Fraemimlre prolnbitcd mj one from bnnging 
n Papal Bull into thecountra, on pomltj of forfeiture of lands and all personal 
property, and of imprisonment during tho Royal pleasure 

(ii) The Second Statute of Labourers forbade agricultural labourers to change their 
occupation after tavela e years of age, or to leaa e their village n ithout the king s per 
mission, and provided for tho punishment of able bodied mendicants (or “sturdy 
beggars ’ ) 

(ill) The navigation Act required merchandise to be imported and exported in 
English ships only 

15 Great Men — ^The two most distmguished political actors m this 
reign were John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and his son Henry 
Bolingbrohe, Duke of Hereford, — the former m the beg innin g, the latter 
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at Ibe close, of Eiclnrd s lule As llic head of tlio War Partj , Thomas, 
Duko of Gloucester, stands ont prominently , uhile De Vere, Duke of 
Iieland, and Neville, Archlushop of York, arc the most distinguished 
leadeis of the p irty of Peace In ecclesiastical politics, John "WycUffo 
IS the most remarkable ch iracter , ivlide, m the field of social lefonn 
and agitation, Wat Tyler is the most conspicuous In literature, by 
far the greatest name is Geoffrey Chaucer, ulio immortalised the 
hliddle Ages m England bj Ins “ Cantcrbiir}' Tales ” 

16 Social Facts — Commerce advanced, during the reign of 
Eichard ii , by great strides Wcalllij trades banded themselves in 
guilds or leagues, and rcccn cd charters of incorporation , and from 
this remn dates the rise of stiong bodies in London like those of the 
Lcather-selloi'N, the Fishmongers, the Mcrcei’s, and the Salters 
Wmchestei School and Flew College, Oxford, were founded and built 
by the great architect William of Wj keham, bishop of Winchester 

17 Scotland to 1390 — Dai id ii left no cluldrcn, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Robert, the High Steward Ho took the title 
of Robert n , and was the lust of the Stewart Lino of Scottish 
kings Ho eient of great importance occurred m Scotland during 
his reign, but the bonds of friendship between Scotland lud Fiance 
were drawm still closer, and the usual hairjing of the English border 
took place avhcnei er an occasion jnesented itself Eichard ii led an 
annj of 70,000 men agamst Scotland , the Scotch met it with a force 
of 30,000 Scotch and French but no fighting ensued Eichard 
returned to England after plundering hlehoso Abbey Eobert ii 
died in 1300 

(1) Tlie follo\\ing Ttiblo gl^c‘^ the beginning oi the Btowort Line — 

Robert Bruce, J>nrl of Annnndnlc 

Robert Bruce, Bari of Carnok. 

Edi\aill Bruce Nigel Bruce 

Walter, nigb Steward of Scotland 
Robert II (first of the Stewart Line) 
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(ii) The orjginal family name of the Stewarts was Alan or Fttzalan This family 
had long held the hereditary office of High Bteward, and hence they came to he hnown 
by the name Sleicard, or, as it was spoken and written in Scotland, Sieiiari 

The aliening Etuart is the French spelling imd sras not common till the time of Charles n. The 
French language has no w and hence had to -wTite the name with a tt 

(lii) In one of the nnnierons raids upon England, the Battle of otterbnm was fought 
in Northumberland between Douglas and Harry Hotspur Douglas took Hotspur 
and his brother Ralph Percy, prisoners Tliis battle — " the greatest and bloodiest 
tournament on record ' — is described, with Imaginative exaggerations, in the “ Ballad 
of Chet'} Chase 

“ The stout Earl of Northumberland a tow to God did make. 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods three summer days to take. 

The chiefcst harts in Chevy Chase to kill and bear away, 

These tidings to Earl Douglas came, in Scotland where he lay 
But it was the Scotch who int aded Nortlmmberland 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OP RICHARD H s REIGN 


1377 Elehard IL succeeds to the throne 

(a) Peter do la Mare Speaker of the 

Good Parliament" la made Speaker 
of Elchard a firat pArliaraent, 

(b) Tho Commons claim the right to see 

the Treasury Accounts 

1380 TTngraduated poll tax of three 
groats 

1381. Elsing of the TUIelns (Wat the Tyler) 

(a) Elchard satisfies tho rioters 

(b) Elchard breaks his promises 

(c) Tillenage coroes to an end, 

1384. Death of Wycllffe 

1336 Council of Hevea appointed to tegu 
late the royal household and tlie 
kingdom 

1387 Defeat of the king’s party at Ead 

cot Bridge 

1388 TIio Marvellous (or Merciless) Farlla 

ment 

1389 Bichnrd takes the go'v eminent into 

his ovm Imnds 

(a) Good rale for eight years 

(b) The Commons polltlon that the 

Cliancehor may not make laws aflcr 
Parliament has closed 


1396 Richard marries Isabella of France 

1397 Interference by the king with freedom 
of debate 

(a) Sir Thomas Eaxey brings In a bill of 

Censure on the Court. 

(b) The Commons are obliged to give up 

his name 

(c) Uc Is Imprisoned 

1398 The Shrewsbury Parliament 

(a) Richard becomes rlrtually absolute 

(b) Efchard banishes the Dukes of Here 

ford and Itorfolk. 

1399 Death of John of Gaunt 
(a) Elchard seizes hU lands, 
fb) Elchard goes to Ireland. 

{c) Ijancaster lands at Earenspur 

(d) Elchard returns from Ireland and Is 

entrapped, 

(e) Elchard resigns tho c ro \^ ^ n 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 

1330 Clmrlcs VI of Frinco succeeds i 1390 Robert iii of Scotland succeeds 

1386 Battle of Sempacb (Switzerland) | 1396 Battle of N icopolls 



ENGLAND IN THE EOUBTEENTH CENTIJET 

1 Kevolution — The Fourteenth Century was a penod of 
revolution It saw not only the two political revolutions which 
consisted in the depositions of Edward ii and Eichard ii , it saw 
also the heginnings of great changes m the Church and in the 
Social Condition of the Enghsh people During the thirteenth 
century, the higher prelates of the Cliurch had been distinguished 
rather as pohtical than as social leaders , and the rehgious corpora- 
tions of the regular clergy had been growing more and more mto 
mere societies of landoivners, whose wealth mcreased every year, 
but who took as small a share as they could of the burdens of 
the State The parish pnests were often ignorant, some of 
them did not reside m their parishes , while others were described 
as “ threadbare, learned, and devout ” The coming of the 
Friars to England in the early part of the thirteenth century 
produced many changes for the better These men gave up their 
hves to the service of the poor , they hved on the meanest faro , and 
they fought day and night with fever, leprosy, the plague, and 
other forms of disease Towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
however, much of their 7eal had waned , their self-importance and 
self-mdulgenco had increased , and many of them had become merely 
“ impudent beggars ” The appearance of John Wycliffe as a reformer 
hastened some of the changes in doctrine and organisation that had 
been going on , and his translation of the Bible mto English became 
a pov erful factor m the moulding of religious thought — ViUenage 
or serfdom began to show signs of breaking up The Church used 
its influence, especially at the deathbed of a landowner, in freeing 
serfs , fugitive serfs became free by finding refuge m the chartered 
towns, and staying away from their lord for a year and a day , and 
the Black Death of 1348 dealt the heanest blow that could possibly 
bo inflicted on slave-labour More than half the population was 
swept aw ay — it fell from four to tivo millions , wages w ere doubled , 
and puces rose enormously The free labourers, or “ landless men,” 
as they w ere called, saw that they were masters of the labour-market , 
many of them raised their demands as they jileased , others refused 
to work at all, and joined the crowded ranks of the “sturdy beggars,” 
who roamed at their own sweet will over all parts of the country 
In spite of the Statute of Labourers, tlie value of w ork rose , and the 
poor w ere better paid than in tJie thirteenth centurj , and therefore 
better fed and better clad Still much misery pre\ ailed , and this 
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misery culminated m the Eoi olt of the Peasants at the accession of 
Pichard ii 

2 Trade — The tindo of England ■vs as -verj small There ■ssas 
not much to sell — except "vs ool , there was not much money to huj 
from other countries, and the seas sis armed isith pirates Tlie 
export trade is as a trade m rais materials — chieflj is ool and is ool-fells 
(or sheepskins) Tlio impoits is ore is me, tine cloth, Imen^, and 
spices hlost of the foreign merchants ivero Germans, and they 
IS ere foniied into a guild called “ Merchants of the Steelyard ’ 
Flanders became more and more of a commercial country during 
this century, the great Flemish toiiais or “free cities” grcis mto 
great standing markets or perpetual fairs , and the commerce of 
England is ith Flanders mere iscd is ith immense rapidity But the 
heavj duties (“ inaletolte ”) on is ool — sometimes rising to forty jier 
cent — greatly crippled the commerce of tlie countrj 

(i) In the year 1351, the total lalue of tlic exports wis £212,338 Tlicy consistcil 
of wool, wool fells, lildcs, cloth, and worsteds The imports amounted to onlj 
£23 000 These consisted of fine cloth, wax, wine, linens, and feTOCcrlcs (Tlicso 
sums cannot of course eiso anj Idea of tho purdiosiny power of monej Tlio usual 
estimate Is that £1 in tho Fourteenth Century went ns far as £15 to day 1 

(li) Lot us compare this with tho Imports and exports of 1SS7 Tlio imports for 
that 5 ear amounUd to nearly £S'1,000,000 Tlio exports to os cr £75,000,000 

3 Agriculture — The effect of tho Black Death xs as, as xs o have 
seen, to raise x er} greatlj the price of labour One immediate efloct 
of this nse in xx ages xs as to make ploughmg and tdbng too costly , 
and the consequence of this xs as to tbroxs a great deal of land out of 
cultivation, and to turn it mto pasturage Land had become so cheap 
that much of it could ho bought for ten x cars’ purchase The old 
axerage of xsages for reapers xxas G^d an acre , hut this average very 
soon reached lOd. — or nearly double the old xxages The price of 
other labour rose in nearly the same proportion a mason xvho got 
6d a day m the thirteenth century noxv receix ed lOd An o\ sold 
for 8s Gd , hut a sheep fetched only Is Gd — the largo number of 
sheep keeping the puce of mutton doxvn 

4r Architecture — Tho Fourteenth Centurv is the period of 
Decorated Gothic Tho construction is no longer simple, hut adorned 
and moulded m the richest and most elaborate fashion — xvith carved 
floxsers, delicate leafxsork, and curlmg sprajs Parts of Exeter 
Cathedral, the xvest xsrmdoxx s of York hlmster, and Durham Cathedral 
are strikmg specunens of this style 

5 Manners and Customs — In spite of the Black Death, -wars, 
heax^ taxes, and other troubles, Englishmen xx ere not dull or depressed 
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in tbe fourteenth century Indeed, tins century, of all the periods 
in the hliddle Ages, iras the tune -when our country hest deserved the 
title of “ Merry England ” There were all lands of feasts, festivals, 
and merry-makings — Samts’ days, wakes, fans, royal pageants, pro- 
cessions, city banquets, Yule-tide feasts, hlay-day dances, and other 
opportnmties for joUity and merriment The members of the ciaft- 
guilds, and also the clergy, gave gratis representations of dramas, the 
subjects of which were generally taken from the Old or the New 
Testament These representations lasted several days, and were given 
in the open au Even pilgrimages were for the most part only 
picmcs or pleasure-parties The company that gathered at the Tabard 
Inn m Southwark, and which has been so vividly described by 
Chaucer m his “Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” was not a 
company of ascetics, but a society full of eager life, high animal 
spirits, and the strongest appreciation of fun and humour They 
were bound for the shnne of the most famous samt m the country 
“St Thomas of England” — ^the “holy blissful martyi ” , and, as they 
rode along the green-turfed lanes, which then served for roads, to 
Canterbury, they hghtened the possible tedium of the way with 
qmps and cranks and jokes and stories There were many other 
shnnes to which the travellmg pilgrims were just as jolly — Our 
Lady of Walsmgham (which Erasmus describes) , the North Door of 
St Paul’s , the tombs of St Cuthbert of Durham, of St Edmund at 
Edmimdsbury, and of St Edward the Confessor at ‘Westminster 

(i) These Myatery-Plays are stiU giv en at Ammergau in Ba-i ana, in M e-cico and in 
other Roman Catholic cmintrics In Mexico, the actor ivho takes the part of Jndao 
has a very high salary , and is escorted to and from the theatre by a guard of soldiers, 
lest he should bo stoned to death hy the people 

(n) The Tatard Inn in Southwark was a faaouritc rendezvous for those who 
wished to go on pilgrimage to the shrine of St Thomas of England The Inn was 
only pulled down in the year 18S7 

(d) A iah<trd Is a herald s coat irUhont sleeves It formed the “siffn of the Inn 
(6) The irord canter Is said to come from tho Canterbury amhle — the pace preferred by pilgrims 
to Canterbury, as they rodo along the green lanes nhlch -were at that time the county 
roads^ 


6 Houses, Purmture, etc — ^The barons stdl lived in castles 
01 m “ crenelated mansions,” which were in reabty strong fortresses, 
walled in and embattled by licence from the Crown The bouses of 
the poorer classes, built often of mud, generally consisted of a “ hall 
and bower” — that is, a pubhc room for the whole family, and an 
inner room for the women and children The furniture was rude 
enough, even in the houses of the wealthy Beds, bedsteads, 
doublets and other articles of dress, were so expensive that they were 
handed down hy wdk A few stools, a chest, two or three metal pots 
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nuglit be the ■whole of the furniture in n farm-house , nnd on these 
“moioahles” t'i\cs might he Icvictl The shoes called “cracowjs” 
had points so long — sometimes as much ns half-a-j ard — that they had 
to he attached hy silver chains to the knee so as to enable the hearer 
to "walL — There v as no regular sjstem of scavengmgin toiras, all 
kinds of filth got heaped up in comers nnd hj -lanes , the crows -were 
the only scaa engers , and in this character thej ivere nei er molested 
There ivere no pavements , and the streets ■were dimlj nnd brokenly 
lighted hy od-lantems drawn up hy strmgs to the end of poles, or even 
hoisted on church-steeples nnd towers — Food was consumed in large 
quantities, hut badly cooked At a Cliristmas feast of Eichard ii , 28 
o\en, 300 sheep, besides countless numbers of foivls, w ere slaughtered 
dadj During the Church fasts, the coarsest fish ■were eaten — dog- 
fish, stock-fish, and conger-cels Strong spices w ere largely used m 
cooking , and w me ■was often drunk mixed w ith honey 

(1) E\en ns late as tho bci ciitecntli centurj, bods were mentioned in nrills and 
lianded dorvn to certain favoured persons Tims Sliakcspeare left in Ids will only liis 
second best bed to bis wife Anno Hathawaj 

(li) " Tho wifo of Simon do Jlontfort ate tho tongue of a whale dressed ■with peas, 
and a porpoise dressed with framontj salTron, nnd sugar 

Crrtcotff/i— shofs from Cmco-wr 

7 London. — Tho towms of England m tho fourteenth centurj' wore 
not, as w e see them now , enormous agglomerations of houses of the 
same height, huild, and character, arranged in monotonous rows 
called streets, hut ratlier like nssemhlages of pretty country-houses, 
each unlike the other, each with some characteristic note, each m its 
owm little garden, and more like the clean rural suburb of a modem 
English toivn than like the town itself K ive take London as an 
c^uimple, ive may he able to fomi some idea of an English town m 
the Middle Ages It was not what it is now — a vast province covered 
with houses, and strctchmg its ever growing arms into file counties, 
shrouded m smoko and filled with a never ceasmg roar of traffic from 
mommg tiU mght In tJie fust place, it was not one-fourth the size 
that it is at the present day it was no larger than Norwich Moors 
and heaths lay round it on the north , fair meadows looked in on it 
from other sides , green lanes and short streets, almost noiseless, 
divided houses in shady gardens from each other, w here the song of 
birds rang out clear and mirthfuL The Londoners w ere very fond of 
the hawthorn , and, m the month of May, tho streets were full of the 
smeU and the sight of red and white may-hlossonis This was 
London, smaU, and white, and clean , 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green 

Nor avere the streets fiUed with crowds of people dressed in black or 
m dull neutral hues , the brightest colours lighted up the view — 
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bright reds, nrurrey, "white, blue, green, and bro^^ n , and the dress of 
every man seemed to be different from the dress of every other, for 
the iess was distmctive of the rank, profession, or birth of each 

8 Language — ^The end of tlio Fourteenth Century is the period 
in the history of our language which marks the highest degree of 
saturation of the English tongue with French words Of the three 
mam dialects of English — Northern, Southern, and Midland, the one 
which had conc^uered hterature foi its own was the East Midland 
Dialect The Southern dialect had ceased to be employed in books , 
the Iforthem dialect became the language of Scottish poets , but the 
East IVLdland Dialect became the King’s English, and it is from this 
dialect that our modern English has descended This was the 
dialect in which Geoffrey Chaucer wrote his “ Canterbury Tales ” , m 
the mouths of the comtly classes it became saturated with French 
woids , and Chaucer, who was himself of Norman-French descent, 
employed this highly Francised English with infimte skill and true 
perception. This English of the fourteenth centuiy had lost the larger 
number of its inflections, and was hence much easier to handle by a 
writer in verse Veibs, however, still retained their plurals and them 
infini tives m cn, and the w ords weiiicn, holden, tellen, etc , helped to 
make the verse more musical and the rhythm more flowing The 
saturation of Enghsh with French is seen in those double phrases, 
one member of which is pure English while the other is Norman- 
French, such as aid and abet, vnll and testament, aclnoivledge and 
confess, humble and lowly, and many others wuth which not only 
Chaucer, but the English Prayer-Book, abounds For about three 
centuries, the Norman-French lords and the Enghsh people had been 
m the habit of tacking on English words to them French, or French 
words to them English, until the language had thoioughly acqumed 
the habit of running its woids m couples 

(i) It IS worthy of note that though several thousand French words found and 
kept a place m our English speech, not a single French idiom has boon able to hold 
its ground Chancer lias such idioms as “I n’am hut dead , ’ but tins and every 
other French idiom has entirely disappeared 

(ii) The chief grammatical distinction between the dialects is that the Northern has 
Sa for the plural of verbs , the Midland, cn , and the Bonthom, eth There were also, of 
course, dlirercnccs in the spelling Tlie sentence “ We stand singing would appear 
thus 

Nortueih. Midiiani) Soutupbn 

Wo standes singande We standen singende We standeth singindc 

(ill) It was natural and to be cvpectcd that the Midland Dialect should overcome 
the others (a) The Northerner would And It hard to understand the Southern Dialect , 
but both Northerner and Southerner could understand the Midland Dialect, on which 
the} bordered (b) Tlie Ilo}al Court often resided in tlie Jlidlands , and Parliament 
met at Leicester, Norwich, and other towns oftener than nt Ijondon 
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(iv) Professor Earle calls tills plionomenon UllnEnallnn and sajs Hint this linlilt of 
tacking together English and French words sened the purposes of a living dictlomrj 

9 Literature — The Fourteenth Centurj’ t\ as a period of great 
actmty in literature Most of this literature uas aintten in the 
native English speech , for, though the descendants of the Normans still 
contmued to speak French, thej imderstood English better, and found 
it easier to read English poems and English stones than stones and 
poems MTittcn in French Among the poets of the century, by far 
the most distinguished is Geoffrey Chaucer (1310 1400) A page in 
the household of Lionel, Duke of Clarence (the third son of Edward 
in, and brother of the Black Pnnee), a soldier in France and a 
prisoner there, an ambassador to Franco and to Italy, Comptroller of 
Customs, Knight of the fchiro for Kent, — ^lic had mi\ed with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and was on friendly and human terms with the 
highest as well as with the lowest He had thus the most laned 
experience , and lus poems are the best, brightest, aad most vivid 
expression — the truest picture of Enghsh social life in the IMiddle 
Ages His poetry and his forms of verso w ere much influenced by* 
Italian and by French writers , but, m fcelmg, lus work is throughout 
genumoly Enghsh His broad common-sense, lus manliness, his 
true and acute but always kindly perception of the diflerent phases 
of human hfe, lus mirthfulness and humour, his joy in country-life, 
and lus pow er of story-telhng, have all combined to make him one 
of the greatest and most attractive writers in the Enghsh language 
His most important work is the Canterbury Talcs — Another poet of 
the time, though belonging to a much inferior class, was John Gower 
(1330-1402), who wrote three long and tedious poems, one in Enghsh, 
one m French, and one in Latin — Of prose-wnters, by far the most 
important are John WyoUffe (1324-1384), who wrote several important 
pamphlets on Church matters, and translated the Bible into English , 
John de Trevisa, who produced an Enghsh translation of Ealjih 
Higden’s Polyclironicon (Universal History) , and Sir John MandevUle 
(1300-1371), who wrote his travels m the East, first m Latin, then m 
French, and lastly in English — Among Scotchmen, who wrote m 
“Scotch” or Northern Enghsh, the most distinguished writer is John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, who -wrote a heroic poem called 
“ The Bruce ” 

(i) wiUliuti Langlands (1332 1400) Was the poet of the English part, as Clianccr was 
of the horman part, of the people His poem is called the “Vision of Piers the 
Plowman , and it is written in head rhyme (alliterative rlmne), as Chaucer s is m 
end rhyme. 

(li) llandeiallo says that he “ put this hoke out of Latyn into Erensch, and 
translated it out of Frensch into Englyssch that every man of mj nacioun may 
understonde it 
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( John 
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Hmini V , m Katharine m Owen Tudor 
d 1422 of France 
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Htmitv VI 


Beaufort Henry Beaufort 
Somerset) (Cardinal) 


John Beaufort 
(Duke of Somerset). 


Edmund Tudor (Earl of Richmond), n The Lady UarBaret 
Hnvny FI I 


THE YOEKIST LINE 
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Duke of York 
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1, Duie of 


Richard, 

(murdered in the 
Tower 1483). 


York 


Elizabeth, m Henry VIE 



CHAPTER I 


HENEY THE FOUETH 

(OP BOLINGBEOKE) 

Born 1366 Succeeded (at the age of 33) in 1399 Died 1413 
Eeigued 14 a ears 

HE'.TiYPij.i.TAorafEr (called alRO Henri of BolinghroVc, from the place 
of his birth in Lincolnshire) ivas tlie oldest snniving son of John of Gaunt 
(lourth son of Eduard in ) and Blanclic, the only child of tho Duko of 
Lancaster (Blanche ivas John of Gaunt s first wife ) His third avife u as 
Kathanno Sirynford, whoso children were tho Bonnforts, uho wore tlicrc 
fore half brothers of Henry la Henry iv ivas twice married (i) in 13S0, 
to Jlarj do Bohun, “ tho richest heiress In England , ’ and (il) in 1403, to 
Joan of liavarre By tho first marriage ho had four sons and two 
daugbtern Tho sons were Henry a , Thomas (Duke of Olarence), John 
(Duko of Bedford), and Hnmphrci (Duke of Gloucester) As Earl of 
Derby, Henry ir was one of tho Lords Appellant, who took an actiao 
part against tho king’s friends, in the Merciless Parliament 

COLTESIPORABT SOVEREIGNS 

ScoTiji\D Bodept III rnAi,cr CHAnnns ii 

James i 

1 Henry IV , his Claims — Henry of Bobnghroko laid claim to 
the croMn of England on three grounds conquest, lineage, and 
election He had conquered the country, he vas descended m the 
direct Imo from Edward iii , and he had been elected King by tho 
Parham ent of England. It was tho last of these reasons that was 
the most important Henry held his crown fiom Parhament , and 
therefore Parhament was a hody ivhose decisions he must respect. 
The poverty of the Crown — caused chiefly by the extravagance of 
Pilchard ii , — kept him m contmual straits for want of money, and 
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therefore under the continual necessity to apply to Parhament for it , 
uhile the plots, rebellions, and other difficulties of his reign, the open 
hostility of France, Scotland, and Wales, made him lean more and 
more every year on the advice and assistance of Parhament Hence 
ive shall see the powers of Parliament growing rapidly durmg this 
reign , and we shall also see the House of Commons rise to a 
position which it did not agam attam to for more than two centuries 
Henry’s chief aims were peace, cheap government, and the upholdmg 
of the Church 

f 

\^(i) Ho founded liia claim by descent on his relationship, not to Edward in , but to 
Henry in Tins was done for the purpose of not being obliged to ncknowlcdgc the 
leus of Lionel, Dube of Clarence, who wastho third son of Edward in , nhilc John ol 
Jaunt (his father) was only the fourth 

(ii) Plots against Henry began the day he was crowned, and went on for nine 
rears 

(ill) "Baised to the throne bj a Parliamentary reiolution, and resting its claims on 
i Parliamentarj title, the House of lancastcr was pri^udcd by its lerj jiosition from 
iny resumption of the last struggle for Independence on the part of the Crown, which 
lad culminated in the bold effort of Bichard n During no period of our early 
iistory were the powers of the two Houses so frankly recognised ' — Ghees 

2 Henry TV 1399-1413 — Henry had gamed a tlixono and 
power hut the tlirone was an unstable seat, the power had to he 
fought for almost every day of his life, and the story of his reign is a 
story of plots, mtrigues, conspiracies and wars Troubles without 
md troubles withm kept his mind and his time constantly occupied , 
md it IS the most signal proof of his great ability that he coidd 
mamtam his seat upon the throne at alL Franco and Scotland never 
acknowledged him as king durmg his whole life, and Wales was m 
open rebellion With reason does Shakespeare make hun say, 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 

The true heir to the throne was Edmund Mortimer, the young Earl 
of March, and great-grandson of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the 
third ^ son of Edward iii This person was a mere child, and was 
kept by Henry m “ honourable confinement , ” but from his just 
claims sprang a war durmg Henry’s own lifetime, and also, at a later 
period, the long and disastrous Wars of the Eoses 

(i) The French— whose king, Charles w , was insane— refused the title of King to 
Henry iv , and demanded back the little Queen Isabella and her dowry 
1 John of Gaunt ttw only the fourth son 
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(ii) Tlio Scqtcli— Vflioso king, Robert in , ^^n■? also insane— refused homage to 
nenrj Uenry marched ns far north ns Leith, hut tlie Duke of Rothesay, the 
lielr apparent, lield the Castle of Edinburgh Ucnrj , ^^ho did not wish to lay waste 
tlio country, beat a retreat for want of protisionB 
(ill) The Earl of March ^^a3 lUing at M'indsor Castle 

3 Plots and Pears —It avns generally reported th it Richard was 
still alive m Scotland, and Henrj, to dispel tins suspicion, had Ins 
body brought to London and c\liibitcd for several dajs in St Paul’s 
— The first conspu-acy against Henry nas formed by the Earls of 
Huntingdon and Kent., Richard’s hnlf-brotlier and nephew, avlio took 
up arms, but ■wore utterly defeated at Cirenc^to Numerous 
evccutions followed, the heads of tho victims were sent to London, 
and were met hj a procession of bishops, abbots, and pnests, with 
the Archbishop of Canterhurj at their head, chanting a Tc Dcum of 
thanksginng for victory over their enemies But no soonei w as this 
rebellion suppressed than Henry had to face a much grc,iter and 
more temhlo danger The Percies of Northumberland had been 
Henry’s chief supporters against Richard, and to them, indeed, ho 
owed his crowTi Tlicy did not find him very grateful Sir Edmund 
jNIortimer, one of the Lords Marchers, and tho uncle of tho young 
Earl of hlarch, had been Liken prisoner by Owen Glondower, and 
Henry refused to allow his friends the Percies to ransom him 
Nay, more, tho Percies, who “kept” the borders against tho Scots 
had defeated a Scottish anny at Hornddo n, Hi ll in 1402, and had 
made a largo number of Icnights and nobles prisoners Tho ransom ^ 
of prisoners was a great source of gam in those times, the price of 
each being regulated according to lus rank, and the Pcicics looked to 
tins as one means of paying their heavy war expenses But Henry 
refused to allow them to ransom a single knight 

(i) “Onlbo 12tb ofMarcli ISOO a grind funcril was carried through tlio streotfl 
of Ixmdon A llUor covered with black cloUi, and a canojiy of tbo same, were drawn 
by four black horses, and followed hy four knights in mourning weeds Tho pro 
cession moicd at afoot's pace as far ns Clicnpsido, whero thcro was a halt for two 
hours , and all who would might come and look at tho face of tho dead man as it lay 
on tho hler, the head soldered down on a black cushion, and tho features uncoiered 
from hrow to throat, so that all might know tho oifemlnnto rogulnrlly and beauty 
that had charnetorised tho unhappy Richard of Bordeaux For two hours it lay on a 
bicr In St Paul’s , and at least twenty thousand spectators came to look at tho king 
they had so lately rovUed "-Yovor 

' The word ranum Is ft sliorlenfcd Fronch form of tho Latin, word huylng hack 
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(ii) The EiUlc of Homlldon HIU iras one of these vietorlcs won wl oil} h\ the EnRlI'h 
longhowmen. Not a sword was drawn • The Scottish host looked like n huge 
hedgehog hnstled over with a thousand shafts whose feathers were red with Wood ’ 

s/ (ill) The Earl of Northumberland and his son Harry Percy were tfarileni of the East 
and West Uarches 

(it) Henry iv was also In debt to the Percies to the amount of £20,000 Tlic bad 
state of the finances and the hardness of the House of Commons made it dilllcnlt to 
pav this, and the Percies thought themselves aery badla used 

4 A Strange Alliance — The Percies noai formed i singular 
hut strong alliance — an alliance anth their chief prisoner, the Scotch 
Earl of Douglas, witli Glcndowcr, and with Sir Edmund Mortimer 
Their object ans to jilace Richard — if ahic — upon the throne, or, 
failing him, the joung Earl of MarcL Ilenr} Percy (called 
Hotspur), M ith his undo the Earl of Worcester, now marched n ost, 
with an armt of 14,000, to join Glcndowcr, hut before a junction 
could ho effected, Hcnra fell upon them near S hrewsbur y and utterlj 
defeated them Hotspur fell in the front of the battle, and Worcester 
was taken and executed m 1403 The Earl of Northumberland 
escaped punisliment by making plausible excuses, and was soon 
engaged in another revolt in 1405, along with Scropo, the Archbishop 
of York, 11 ho was executed for high treason Glcndowcr, honeier, 
having assumed the title of Prince of Wales, neier yielded during 
the whole of Henry’s reign, hut kept np the war iinth i arying success 
nntd his death in 1415 

-vf (i) Hany Percy (or Hotspur) bad married Elizabeth Sfortlraer, the sister of Sir 
Edmund 

(ii) The French had sent troops to Wales to help the insurgents 

\J (ill) Northumborlaud cscaiicd to Scotland, where he lived for some years in ciile 
In 1408 he nlscd a small army In the north, bnt was met and defeated by the Sheriff 
of Yorkshire, at Brainbain Moo r, near Tadcaster 

5 France — Henry had a firm hold oi er Scotland by liis posses- 
sion of James, tbe heir apparent to the Scottish crown, and of 
Murdoch, tbe son of tbe Duke of Albany, who was then Regent of 
Scotland for bis msane brother Robert in On tliat side, therefore, 
he had no fears On the side of France, he might feel equal con- 
fidence The kmg, Charles n , was insane , and the country was 
convulsed by tbe straggle between the Armagnacs and the Bur- 
gundians — tbe rival bouses of Orleans and Burgimdy At One tim'' 
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Henrj* helped the one partj , at another, the other , and thus he made 
hrs -vreight felt everp-ihere in France ’Ho intended to lead an army 
into France him'^elf , hut the state of his health prevented this He- 
sent his second son, the Duke of Clarence, to lay -waste Marne and. 
Tourame, and to -wm hack the old Englisli po'se'Sion of Aquitame 


6 TFe Lollards — ^To Henry belongs the infemy of havin^^ 
been the first English king -who put men to death by statute for^^ 
their religious opimons He had purchased the favour of fhe^ 
Cliurch by promises and pledges in fas our of ortlmdoxj , and, -when^ 
he had ascended the throne, the bi“liop3 demanded the fulfilment 0 ^ 
these pledges John of Gaunt svas the patron and protect^ 0 ^ 
Wychfib; his son became the bitterest persecutor of "WychlTe’s 
followers. In the reign of Pachard ii, the Commons would not 
permit even the impnsonment of heretics, and now these unliappy 
men were burnt bv the sole authonty of the Ecclesiastical Court. 
There svere tw 0 cluef rcasoas for tins Archbishop Arundel h.id been 
Henry’s great supporter , and the Church was powerful and nch — 
so rich as to hare a revenue equal to one-third of the whole revenue 
of the kingdom In the third year of Heniy^’s reign w as passed the 
statute “Concermng the Burning of a Heretic,”^ and it is -worthy 
of remark that both the statute itself, and the petition winch led 
to it, were -written in Latin, a Language wluch had not hitherto 
been used in parhamentary enactments The first victim was i 
Sir William Saiitr e," Hector of St Osyth’s, London He was burnt 
m February 1401, and the stake and fagot were kept hard at this 
work till Henry’s death 


(1) The Affc De Ilcretleo combnrendo Tvas not pasBcd Uy the Commons, hnt only hy 
one of the Tlircc Tstalcs — n-imely, the clerg} The act was procured chiefl} by the 
Influence of Archblshoi> Arundel Tlic clergy were afraid that the Lollards would 
taVe the proiicrty of tha Church , and that tlieir doctrines v, ould bo the ruin of souls 
(il) If the heretic refused to abjure, or if lie relapsed after abjuration, ho -was gh cn 
up to the sheriff or other local magistrate to be publicly burned — A note of the ^ 
crpcDScs of burning a heretic occurs now and then in the mnnfc'pal accounts of 
cities and boroughs One lady left a fund to the City of London for this purpose 
(ill) There was a strong political clement In I^jllardlsm “The germ of socialism 
which no doubt existed in the Lollard doctrine, and which showed Itself in the 
constant demand for the abolition of the wealth of the clergy, alarmed the barons, 
and made them strong supportcni of orthodorj ” ' 

I JS- ITtn-etico comturendo (—Conceniing the nurolaf: of *. Heretic) 

* Vnriotulr ipcHed floufre EavtrU Eautre EaKtrce EMer 
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(1\) Tlio labour qiit^llon uraa really at the root of the LollnrJ n)ovcm''Dt Tlie 
baronaRfl rvaa pltilcsfllj oiUcrrr, the Chorrli larilj Inillfrertut to the condition ard to 
tho rihbtB of the overworked and halfatarvcd pmssnlr} blmlbr Innufnccn and 
circumstances prodnci d In Oermanv alxiiit the same tii i<", the cn.fl 'Teasan** 

' As thojovhl holiday life o' Media val 1 ipland is portrayed In the "Canter 
c/ bury Tales," the dark side of the plc'tire is pre«nte<l In I.nn},Iands "\lslon of 
William concerning riers tho Plowman " Tills poem, In native cllltemtlve vc'se 
the arork of an unspadng satirist of Ids time, who Inevr the facls alllrslhaad Is 
the great lllcrar} monument oflollanltam 

7 Tho Work of Parliament — Pnrlminpnt tliinng tins reign 
mot nearly cterj jenr lYhcn Henrj lind defe-ilcj tlio Percies nt 
Shrewsbnrv, ho Mns iinnhlc to follow tip ami reap all tho fniits of his 
■victor} He Mas iinahlo to pursue Glcndoncr into Wales Ilcnr} 
asked tho Commons for supplies Tlic Commons rcjihcd flint IJonry 
had rcacmio enough, if onl} itavcrowcll spent Ilcnr} had to give 
Mfi} Tho Commons non donnndcd, ns a condition of 

Great and 

coaUnoai supplies, that a “Great and Oontinnal Council” of Tnciit}- 
tv .0 should ho appointed Tlnsavas done, and the} then 
granted a ( i\ of one shilling on e\cn jionnd s worth ofl md 
or other propcrl} in Pngland But the} also appointed four “Wnr- 
Treasurers ’ to see how this mono nas spent — In 1 107 a sldl greater 
advance was made, for, in that }oar, the Commons satccccdcsl in 
estahlishing tho constitutional nm\un that all mone\ grunts must 
originate in their House, and not in the I/ords Tho} also succeeded 
in establishing another aor\ imporhant constitutional point — that 
mono} voted for a particular object Bhoiild bo spent for that object, 
and for no other For this purpose, they paid such monc} grants 
into the hands of Trcisurcrs appointed b} tbeinsohcs , and tliev sdso 
insisted on a periodical and rigorous caamination and a^it of all 
accounts Tins right of audit was never conlCatcd b} the kings of 
tho House of Lancaster The Commons went cion further Tliey 
regulated the Boanl Household, and took care that no otlicer of 
the Houscliold should hold lus place for life or e\ on for a fnved 
term All these and other arrangements urtuall} established a 
strictly limited monarch} — An important act was also passed for 
prolubiting tho keeping of tho bands of men called Retainers 

(1) The idea of appointing aiinlstcrs bj consullatlon between king and IWrliamcnt 
was first started in Edward iii s tlmo , but it was now made real and practical 

(It) Tn the end of tbc year 1104, tbo Xndoctvun Parllaisentnxa (=Lny or Ulitenitc 
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Parliament) met gave the king largo tavc; , and proposed that ho should take one 
j car’s incorao from tho clcrgj for his wars 

It STM called the Ztry Partlammt btcaaso IliB urita Issninl /orhade lawytra to !« ebosen membera, 
M It was tlioBght that thej Trcni In tho Imblt of wnjtlng time by upholding points 

oflatr ” 

(lii) In 1410, the Knights of the Shiro proposed to tho king that ho should take 
one third of tho roienucs of tlie Church for maintaining his armj, one third for his 
oivn needs, Ica^mg one-third for tlio revenue of the bishops and other clergy But 
the king was under too great obligations to the Church to think of this 

They pointed out that IbU wonW SDpporllS Earli 1500 KiilghU and (TW men at-arma 

(it) In the latter part of the reign, a Council of sixteen ivas appointed, at the head 
of which was tho Prince of IVales 

(t) EeUlnerB were men uho wore tho badge or lit cry of some great baron, lit mg— 
not in, but— In the neighbourhood of his castle, and alwajs ready to light In his 
quarrels Tlicy were often disbanded soldiers , thej constituted small prit ate standing 
armies , and enabled the barons to make pntate tvar on each other or on the king 

8 The Prince of Wales — Henry trained Ins sons to take an 
active part in public affairs , and Ins eldest son, Henry of Jlonniouth, 
seems to have been present at most of Ins Councils Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, the second son, it as the Lieutenant-Go\ emor of Ireland, 
and John, Duke of Bedford, the third, ruled those parts of Franco 
which still remained subject to England The Prince of Wales was 
as popular with tho people of London as Ins father had been before 
him in his youth, and Henry, whoiiasverj' jealous and suspicious 
of ei ery one, had at one time a fear that his son intended to supplant 
him But an mterview which the Prince of Wales sought with his 
father freed his mmd from this suspicion 

(i) There is a celebrated story told about tho Prince of Wales It is said that one 
of his suite had been brought for some offence before Gnscolgnc, tho Cliief-Justico of 
the King’s Bench , tho young Henry went down to tho Court, imperiously demanded 
tho TOltase of his servant, and, upon the refusal of the judge, drew Ins sword Tho 
judge, not in the least dismayed by tills attack of tho king s son, at once ordered 
him into prison for contempt of court Henry submitted and obeyed WTien tlio 
king heard of It — "Happy Is tho ling,’ ho said, “who has a judge that is no 
respecter of persons, and a son avho knows ho is subject to tho law * 

(11) It is said that the Boauforts advised Henry iv , harassed as ho was by 111 health 
and by enemies, to abdicate in favour of Ills eldest son 

(iii) This did not meet with Henry’s approval , and it may be duo to this suggestion 
tliat Pnneo Henry was dismissed from the Council m 1412 

9 Death and Character of Henry IV — Henry, whose health 
had never been strong smee his accession, was fast breakmg down 
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undcr llio steady pressure of numerous anMcties One da}--, svlule 
prajing at the slmno of Edward tho‘ Confessor, in Westminster 
AWiej , he was seized avith an epileptic fit Ho avas carried into the 
Jenisalem Chamher, whore tho Coniocation of the clergy now” meets, 
and laid upon a pallet before tho fire Upon coming to his senses, he 
asked w hero he avas, and upon being informed, ho recalled to mmd 
an old prophecy which had said that he should die in Jerusalem 

“ It Intli been prophesied to me nnnj j tars, 

I should not die but In Jerusalem 
Wlilch, \enlj, I supposed the Holr Land — 

But bear ino to that chamber, there 1 11 lie , 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die I i 

He ne\ er rose from his bed again, but pined and drooped and sickened, 
and died a few dajs afterwards, on tho 20th March 1413 He is said 
to havo been a man who “never lost his presence of mmd, and, seldom 
lost his temper” His character was full of contradictions, of good 
quahties and bad qualities, of strong and of weak elements , it “ w as 
too good for banning, and too bad for blessing ” Ho avas at heart 
cold and unsjunpathetic , selfishness was his ruling passion , and ho 
too easily forgot tho services which others liad rendered to him 

10 Great Men — Among tlie most distmguished men of this reign 
were Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbun, who several times 
served tho office of Chancellor, and was always n staunch liiend and 
thoughtful adviser of Henrj , Thomas Beaufort , and Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester Tho two Heauforts w ei o half-brothers of tho 
kmg, and both of them were Chancellors of England for some years 
In war, the chief actors were Harry Percy (or Hotspur), the son of the 
Earl of Northumberland, and Owen Glendower, who mam tamed his 
independence throughout Henry’s reign and for some years after 

TIio chronicles of Jean Froissart, a Frenchrann bom at Valenciennes m 1S37, relate, 
in a verj vivid and picturesque stjle, tho chief eicnts, battles, and political arrange 
ments of tho centurj His book co^ ers tho area from 132G to 1400 

11 Social Facts — King Henry i\ mstituted, at his coronation, a 
new order of knights, — the KnlgMs of the Bath The GuddhaU m the 
citv of London was rebuilt Towards the end of the century, glass 
windows, tiles instead of thatdi, and candles were introduced. Tho 
wages paid for labour had been rising ever smee the Black Death , 


I Shakeipeare a Secood Part of King Ileniy IT ” Jr 4. 
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and -we find that haymakers now received a penny a day , ordinary 
labourers, three-halfpcncc , car^ientcr'?, tw opence , and masons, as much 
as threepence That these wages were high may he seen "a hen we 
compare them -with the price of a lior^e, Mhicli could he bought for 
18s 4d , and when wo find that a fat sheep cost only three shiUings 

(i) In isan llio Ottkr of the B-ith wxs instituted When joung esqmres iverc 
made knights, they had to wateli their annour all night in the church of their 
patron saint, and to bathe tliemsehes in the rooming in token of the puntj irhicli 
thei must henceforward show in their lives Henrj made fortr six Knights of the 
Bath at his coronation 

(ii) “The fiftccntli century ■nitnessed, if not the entire extinction of serfage, at 
least its limitation within \cry narrow bounds Economic lavs proaed too strong 
for the governing classes, and they found their account rather in dealing aiith the 
labourer as a free man to bo bargained with, than in treating him as a serf to bo 
compelled to work against his vrill for nothing ” — GAnmsrn 

12 Scotland (i) — Eohert ii was succeeded on the tlirone hy his 
eldest son John, who took tho title of Robert lU He was a man 
feeble m body, in mind, and m wiU , and the Scottish Estates, in 
the year 1398, appointed liis eldest son Eohert, Duke of Eothesay, 
Eegent of the Kingdom of Scotland. But the most poi\ erful man in 
the langdom was in reahtj the lung’s brother, the Didro of Albany, 
a avicked and unscrupulous noble Albany had his nephew Eothesay 
arrested, tlirew him into a dungeon at Falkland Palace m Fife, and 
there left him to die of starvation Eohert iii died m the jear 
1406 

(0 “John was tlio name given to him in baptism, set so odious bad the words 
‘King John' hccomc, as tho title ofhim (John BaUiol) uho boro tho odium of selling 
the national independence, that it was deemed a prudent policy to gii o tho new king 
the popular name of Bobert, altliongb that was held bj liis j onnger brother " — 
Bdrtox 

(ii) Tlio title of Du7c was a new title In Scotland and uas at first reserved for 
members of the royal familj 

13 Scotland (u) — In 1400, Henry iv revived the old claim over 
Scotland, and marched an anny to Leith The Scotcli kept out of the 
way, and the English liad only to march back again ~In 1406, James, 
the heir to the Scotch tlirone, was on his way to France to he 
educated, and also to he out of the reach of his too-pow erful uncle 
tho Duke of Albanj', when he was captured at sea and carried to 
Windsor, where he remained a prisoner for mneteen years Ho re- 
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ceived from Henry an excellent education 1i\Tnle in captmty ho 
vrrote a poem, m the style of Chaucer, called “ The Kmg’s Quhair (or 
the “King’s Book”) On the death of Eohert iii the Duke of Albany 
became regent In 141 1 ivas fought the Battle of Harlaw, m Aberdeen- 
shire This ivas a battle between the Scotch Kelts (or Celts) and 
the Lowlanders, ivho are of Teutonic extraction, being a mixture of 
Saxon, Danish, and Norwegian blood The Kelts were led by Donald, 
Lord of the Isles and Earl of Eoss, and then lord over half of Scot- 
land , and the Lowlanders by Alexander Stewart, Earl of Mar The 
Lowlanders gamed the day , and by many this battle is regarded as 
a greater national deliverance than the victory at Bannockburn, as it 
fixed the power of the nation m those who were gn en to mdustry and 
settled habits The shiftmg of power and influence from the High- 
lands to the Lowlands had been gomg on for generations 

“Henry retired with the most bloodless and inoffensne army that ever entered 
fiootland — Bortov 

1 (Jwftair is a form of the word guirc (of paper) 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARI OF HENRI IV s REIGN 


1399 Henry IV raised to the throne 

^a) Acts of Parlbunent of Bhrewsbury 
nonulled 

(b) Acts of Merdlesi Pailiatorol con 

flrTned. 

1400 (a) Rising of some of the Lords 

Appellant. 

(h) Murder of Richard ii 

(c) Rebellion of Glendower 

1401 Act De Heretico comburendo 

■William Sa-wtrd buml first exccuUon 
in England for heresy 

1402 BatUe of Homlldon nut 

1403 (a) Rebellion of the Percies Qlen 

dower and Mortimer, tntb 
Douglas. 

(b) Battle of Shrewsbury 

1404 “Great and ConUnoal Council of 

twenty two appointed at re 
quest of the Commons 


1406 (a) James son of the BcotUah king 

captured ot sea, 

fb) Conspiracy of Archbishop Beropo 
and others In favour of the young 
Earl of 3Iarch, 

1406 Tlie Commons demand a Proper 

Audit of the accounts of moneys 
granted by them 

1407 The Commons acquire the sole 

power of originating money grants 

1410 The Knlchls of the Shire offer to the 

king the Imds of Church for the sup- 
port of an onnj 

1411 Petatners prohibited by ParlLs 
meut. 

1412 Prince of TVales Is dismissed from 
the CouncU. 

1413 Death of Henry IV 



CHAPTEE II 


HENRY THE FIFTH 

(OF MONMOUTH) 

Boin 1388 Succeeded (at tbo age of 25) lu 1413 Died 1422 
Reigned 0 \ ears 


Hesht or ^loVMOtmr irns llic eldest son ol Hciirj and llarj of 
Boliun (His broUicrs ivcTe Thomas, Duto of Olarcnco , John, Date of 
Bedford and Ilumphrcj, Dnko of Gloucester) IVlicn only thirteen, 
ho led an army into IVales against Glcndowtr, hnt was defeated He 
married, in 1420, Katiiarlnc of France, the daughter of Charles \ i Tliey 
had onlv one son, Henrj of IVmdsor, afterwards Henrj vi 

CONTEMFOBABY SOVERFIG>'S 

Scotland James i Fuance Charles \ i Porr 5f artin \ (1417) 

1 The New Reign — Tlie task before Henry i n as a much more 
simple and easj one than that which had fallen to the lot of his father 
The dynasty was fairly secure — ^in spite of the CMstcnco of the young 
Earl of March , the oiganisation of law and justice was in smooth 
workmg order , and the young king had had a good deal of practice 
m the art of government durmg the lifetime of Henry iv The plot 
promoted by the Lollards, and the more dangerous plot in favour of 
his cousm the Earl of March, he was destined easily to overcome 
There is, however, m this reign very little indeed of the history of 
England , it is almost entirely filled with wars in France 

2 Henry V , 1413-1422 —In one of the conversations which took 
place between fatlier and son, Hemy v is said to have rephed to 
a remark of his father “ By your sword you w on your crown, and 
by my sword will I keep it ” And the war with France, undertaken 
with a view to give employment to restless spirits, and to keep his 
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enemies in England qmefc, -was the result of this early-formed resolu- 
tion Shakespeare has, in his representations ^ of the young Pnnce of 
"Wales, induced among the English people the belief that he was an 
extravagant, idle, reckless roysterer, "Hhose compamons were men of 
great wit, but of no character — ^hke Falstaff and Bardolph But the 
historical evidence pomts m just the opposite direction We find him 
at the age of fifteen Lieutenant of Wales, with full powers of ruhng 
the country, of inquiring into ofiiences, executmg or pardonmg 
offenders, and summomng to arms the Ling’s lieges, and we find him 
also President of the Councd at the early age of eighteen "When 
Henry iv died, his accession to the throne was hailed with universal 
joy Wishing to separate himself from the cruel and high-handed 
acts of his father, he released the young Earl of March from captivity , 
recalled the heir of the Percies from exile, and restored him to his 
earldom, and he had the body of Eichard ii buried avith gieat 
splendour in Westminster Abbey 

3 The Lollards —In the first year of Henry’s reign, the Lollards, 
with Sir John Oldcastle — an old friend and compamon of the Ling — 
at their head, were the cause of some tiouble and anxiety Oldcastle 
— Lord Cobham by marriage — ^was arrested and throvn mto the 
Tower, and Henry tried to mduce him to recant, but vnthout success 
Oldcastle was inflexible , he vas put upon his trial, vas convicted of 
heresy, and condemned to be burnt He was allowed, however, to 
escape from the Tower, and he lay hid for some years m Wales He 
■was agam arrested m 1417 , and, m spite of the old friendship of the 
lung, was hung aliie m chame, and a fire burnt slowly beneath 
his feet 

(i) In 1411 Oldcastle made a plot with his Lollard friends tc seize Henry at Eltham 
(m Kent) but tlie plot broke down Their next plan was to meet in force In St. 
Giles s Fields , but Henrj closed the gates of London, dispersed the gathering, and 
put to death a number of Iiollards (Tliey had posted declarations on the doors of the 
City Churches that a hundred thousand men w ere ready to flght m their cause ) 

(ii) The Lollards were detested not only ns heretics, but ns reformers Their policy 
contained the followmg heads the abolition of serfdom the doing away with heavy 
taxes and the taking the lands of the Church for the defence of the countrj 

4 The Hundred Years’ War — The Hundred Years’ War was 
resumed by Henry m 1415 Henry renewed tbe claim to tbe 


I In his play of Henry "V 
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French crown made by his grc-itTgrandfather Eaward iii —a claim 
which was, in Henry’s case, entirely groundless The French lung, 
Charles rv', was insane, and tlie country was torn hy two rival 
factions Henry appomted Ins brother, the Duke of Bedford, regent 
of the kingdom, and prepared to embark with an army of 30,000 men 
at Southampton. His embarkation v as delayed for a few days by the 
discovery of a conspiracy to place the Earl of IVIarch on the throne 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who had married the Earl of March’s 
sister, 1 Lord Scrope, and Sn 'Thomas Grey, were tlie cluef conspnators 
After a short trial, they avere all found guilty of high treason, and 
put to death on the scaffold 

5 The Landing in France — Henry sailed across the Channel to 
Harfleur, a town at the mouth of the Seine, and laid siege to it It 
was defended wuth the most stubborn obstmacy , but, after n fierce 
struggle, it wais compelled to surrender to the new artillery of Henry 
He had a number of large cannon, called bombards , and an old 
ivnter says of them, that they “vomited from tlieir fierj'- mouths ^ast 
quantities of stones, with a vehement explosion and a terrific and 
mtolerable noise ” Disease and death had made great havoc m the 
Enghsh army, and thinned it down to onc-third of its original 
number , the fleet was driven off the coast by bad weather, and 
Henry offered to give up his conquest if he w'ere allowed to retire 
peacefully upon his English town of Calais But the French, w'ho 
had now assembled an army about ten times the number of the 
English, would hsten to nothing but unconditional surrender Henry 
preferred death, and resolved to cut liis w ay at all risks to Calais 
(i) Among the causes of the war wore (a) The Wshoiis w IsUcd to divert the at 
tcntion of Parliament from the iramenso breadth of land held by the Church , (b) 
the nobles wore tired of peace and a country life , and (c) the merchants w anted to 
find new markets 

(li) The pay in Henry s army was as follous A Duke, ISs 4d a day, an Earl, 
Os 8d , a baron, 43. a knight, Ss , n nan at-arms. Is , an archer, 6d Tho ordinary 
wages of labourers was at this time 4d a day and liouco it was easy to find men who 
would gladly come for Cd There was also tho prospect of prize money and pillage 
(iil) Many foreigners stUlhcld benefices in England, and tho Arebbisbop of Canter 
bury and bis colleagues agreed tliat the incomes of all the “ alien pnories should go 
to Henry for his war expenses 

6 Henry s March — ^With aweary, sickly, and half-starved but 

1 Their son -wea ElchtLia Dnto of Votk— the father of Edwara iv 
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still courageous force, he succeeded, after making a long detour, m 
crossmof the Somme, and found himself face to face “with a French 
army of about eighty thousand men. The Enghsh spent the night 
before the battle in confession and takmg the sacrament , the French 
m dnnkmg, smging, and playing at dice for the ransoms of the 
prisoners they looked forward to makmg Heni^’’ sent out David 
Gam, a Welshman, as a spy to discover the force and position of the 
enemy , and tlus fiery but hght-headed gentleman returned with the 
graphic but not very mstructive report that there were “ enough to 
be killed, enough to be taken, and enough to run away” One of 
Henry’s friends expressed a wish for “but one ten thousand of those 
men m England that do no work to-day , ” but Henry answered 
“No , not a single man more If we are to die, the smaller loss for 
England , if to conquer, the greater honour for each man of us ” 

(i) Henry tried to Keep along the coast, and to cross the Somme at “ White Shingle 
Ford (Btanclietaane), V hero Edward nt had crossed to fight the battle of Cressy but 
the ford was too strongly held He was accordingly obliged to make his waj up the 
river, to bejond Peronne, where the stream is small and then to strike northward 

(il) The total cfiloient force at Henry’s disposal seems to have been nine hundred 
men at-arms and fla e thousand bowmen 

7 Agincourt, October 25, 14:15 — The odds were over tw elve to 

one Henry rebed most on 
his Enghsh bowmen, on 
“ the crooked stick and the 
grey-goose wmg,” which 
had alreadj at Cressy and 
Poitiers proved them power 
against the mailed chivalry 
of feudal kmghthood. He 
ordered each archer to 
provide himself with a 
stake, sharpened at both 
ends, which he was to plant 
firmly m the ground on 
the approach of cavalry, 
and he concealed a small 
party of archers in the neighbourmg village of Tramecourt The 
French army advanced between the woods of Tramecourt and 
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Agmcourt, m a space very mucli too confined for the movements of 
heavy-armed cavalry , and their front was so narrow that “ the dense 
masses were drawn up thirty men deep ” Before begi nnin g the battle, 
the T^'-nglish knelt down as one man and prayed to God for a few 
moments , and each man solemnly put a small piece of earth mto his 
mouth, m remembrance of the fact that of dust he was formed, and 
to dust must very soon return Then, with loud shouts and Enghsh 
hurrahs, they slowly and steadily began their advance The French 
had received orders to keep m their ranks, and to allow the small 
body of the Enghsh to weary themselves out But the first flight, 
the thick and ugly “non sleet” of the Enghsh arrows, broke their 
patience, and roused their personal and national pnde The dense 
body of men-at-arms put spurs to their horses, and plunged heavily 
forward through miry and new-ploughed ground , the sharpened 
stakes were driven mto the earth , shower after shower of arrows 
found then way between the joints of the armour of the French 
knights , the horses became unmanageable from then wounds, and 
turned back upon then own hues , and the French knights became 
locked m one sohd, helpless, heaving and struggling mass Now 
was the time for the Enghsh footmen Shnging then bows on then 
backs, they rushed from behmd then stakes, ran m among the 
plunging and entangled horses, and, with bdl-hook, mace, and axe, 
cut and hacked the high-bom French knights to pieces at then wdl 
The living fell upon the dead, the dead fell upon the hvmg, and the 
Enghsh climbed up these horrible wnthmg heaps and butchered the 
knights and men-at-arms below Henry wore his jewelled crown 
upon his helmet, and was everywhere and always m the front of the 
fight His crown was cleft by the sword of the Duke of Alen^on, 
his armour and shield were dented and battered and hacked, and 
twenty French luughts, havmg sworn on the cross of then swords to 
capture or to kill him, made at him in one compact mass , but every 
man of them was laid dead at his feet The battle had only lasted 
three hours, and eleven thousand Frenchmen lay dead upon the field 
among them the Constable ^ of France, seven French prmces, and 
one hundred great barons It was another blow to the ascendancy of 
the ponderous but mefiicient mad-dad knight 

I Con^ble the highest mUltary nnh in the army of Old France (The word conies from the Latin 
Come* S(a!.ufl=U)ttnt of the Stable and la therefore eimllar in meaning to Marthal ) 

Q 
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(i) The mistaho of the Constahle of France was tliat he drew np his men between 
two woods, in three divisions — only the front one of which could not, and in muddy 
and new ploughed ground. 

(li) The English boivmen had wisely taken off one shoe, so that one foot might keep 
a firm hold in the slippery ground They had also stripped to the waist, so that their 
arms might be more free (Henry had stirred the anger of the archers by telling them 
that the French had sworn to maim every archer they captured — so that he should 
never bo able to shoot again ) 

(hi) "When the English had hcaten the first di\ ision with arrows from a distance, 
and witli sword and axes at close fighting, it fell back upon the second division. 
This was attacked m the same ivay, and with the same result Both fell back on the 
third division The third division ivas attacked in the same way , and a flank move 
ment from Tramccourt completed the oicrthrow of the whole armj ) 

■When the first flight of Arrows hsd come firom the English boT¥Tnen, these Frenchmen came 
pricking down, os If they would bare overridden aU onr company Dnt Ood and onr Archers 
made them soon to stumble for onr archery shot never arrow amiss that did not pierce and 
bring to ground horse and man. And our atakes made them stop and overturned them one 
upon another so that they lay in heaps two*sx)eaTS high And our king with bU company 
and his men^at arms and archers thwacked on them so thick with arrows, and laid on with 
strokes And our king fought like a man with his own hands It seemed as though 

they were hammering upon anvils " 

8 The Eetum to London — ^The battle of Agmeourt was fought 
not far from Cressy , and the victory was even greater than the 
victory of that day A sudden alarm caused Henry to give an order 
to kill the prisoners, hut the massacre was stopped as soon as Henry 
had learned that no renewal of the battle was mtended. The loss of 
the English amounted to about 1600, and this loss had fallen chiefly 
on the foot-soldiers Henry now embarked his troops and returned 
to England. When the king’s ship sailed mto the port of Dover, the 
people rushed mto the sea, hoisted Henry m their arms, and bore 
tbeir young hero to the shore Twenty thousand Londoners, all 
wearmg “the devices of their crafts” and guilds, met him at Black- 
heath and escorted him mto London, hut the kmg — a modest 
Englishman — ^would not allow his helmet and armour, which bore 
many deep marks of battle, to he carried before him. Parlinment 
granted him a subsidy for life on wool and leather, and eagerly 
voted him large sums to carry on the war 

By granting him the tax on wool and leather for life, Parliament gave up so 
much of its o^vn power, and could not therefore control the purse of the king 

9 Treaty of Troyes, May 21, 1420 — In 1417 Henry ngam 
mvaded Normandy, heat down all before him, and took fortress after 
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fortress, nnd town after town Eonen was gallantly held by a noble 
Frenchman, Alan Blanchard , but so close was the blockade, that at 
was at last subdued by hunger “War,” said Henry, with all the 
inhumanity of his father, “Las three handmaidens ever m attendance 
upon her — fire, famme, and slaughter , and I have chosen the meekest 
maid of the three ” Twelve thousand persons were thrust out of the 
city , but Henry refused them passage, and most of them died m the 
slow agomes of starvation between the English army and the walls of 
their toivn At the end of siv months, the towm surrendered , but 
Henry, as if to blot his fair fame as a noble laught, ordered Blanchard 
to be put to death m cool blood In this town of Eouen Henry built 
a palace and held his court Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
and the French queen now made a treaty with Henry at Troyes, by 
which they gave him the hand of the French princess Katharine, the 
regency of the kingdom, and the right to succeed to the cron n after 
the death of Charles In the beginning of the year 1421, Henry held 
his Parhament at Eouen, and ordered corns to bo stnick, inth the 
inscription, “ Henry heir of France ” But the eldest son of the long, — 
the Dauphin, — who was disinliented by the tieaty, of course dechned 
to aclmowlcdge it, refused to do homage to Henry, and stdl kept the 
field with his troops 

(i) An old chronicler ivritca ‘‘Jinny hundreds died for hunger, for tlioy had 
eaten all their cats, horses, hounds, rats, mice, nnd all that might he eaten , and oft- 
times the men at-anns driving out the poor people at the gates of the city, for spend- 
ing of victual, our men droi o them In again , and young children lay dead in the 
streets, hanging on the dead mothers’ breasts, that pity ivas to see ” 

(li) The Orleanisls (or ‘ ‘ Armngnacs ’ ) had invited tlio Duke of Burgund j to a Con 
ference -with the Dauphin, nnd had trcachcrouslj murdered him ns he ivas kneeling 
to the Trench Pnnee This threvr the j oung Duke, Philip the Good, into the arms of 
the English , and it also brought the Trench queen to the English nnd Burgundian side 

(lil) Though by the Treaty of Troyes, Henry was the Regent, and afterwards King of 
Trance, jet the Trench were to bo ruled according to their own laws, rights, nnd 
customs, and by a Trench Council (“This disgraceful treaty had the effect of 
reviving the national partj in Trance ' ) 

10 Death, and Character of Henry. — Henry had not been long 
back m England before he was recalled to France He reduced the 
towns on the Upper Some, and entered Pans m triumph The 
French Parbamont — or, as it was then called, the States-Gencral — 
was summoned to Pans, where it solemnly confirmed the Treaty of 
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Troyes, and acknowledged Henry as the future sovereign of France 
The Duke of Clarence, who had keen loft m command of the English 
forces, was attacked, defeated, and kdled, along with two thousand of 
his foUov ers, at Beaugd Heni^ , terribly exasperated, now took the 
field agam, and made himself master of aU France noith of the 
Loire, except Orleans Never had he been so successfuL His last 
triumph was the capture of Meaux, a town on the Marne, above Pans 
He feU ill shortly after, of dysentery, and, after langiiishmg for a month 
at the Castle of Vmcennes, near Pans, died on the 31st of August 
1422 He died in the very noontide of his power and fame He 
too, bke his father, had meditated a crusade to free J enisalem lATien 
the monks at his bedside read the words in one of the Psalms, “Build 
thou the nails of Jerusalem,” he said “Yes, if I had finished the 
war in France, I would have gone to Palestine and redeemed the holy 
city from the Saracens” He nns only thirty-three His funeral 
procession was the grandest that had ever been seen in France, and it 
expressed more than the merclj conaentional sorrow From Pans to 
Rouen, from Rouen to Abbeville, from Abbeville to Calais, the French 
looked upon the solemn cavalcade mth sympathj , with reverence, and 
with pity , for they had seen the perfect discipline -which he kept up 
m his army, how he restramed the lawlessness and plundering of his 
soldiers, and how sternly he pumshed the tyranny and exactions of 
their own lords Five hundred kmghts m black armour, three 
hundred torches, avath banners and pennons innumerable, preceded 
the fimeral car , and his burial m Westminster Abbey was the grand- 
est and most solemn that had ever been gii en to an Enghsh king 
Above his tomb are still to be seen hangmg his saddle and his dented 
helmet He was mdeed the greatest monarch that had sat on the 
throne of England smce Wdliam the Conqueror He was frank, fear- 
less, capable, and self-rehant Ho has been described as “ the noblest 
representative of the House of Lancaster — a Bayard, a statesman, and 
a fanatic , yet, above all, m everything he said or did, a kmg and an 
Enghshman ” 

(0 At the Battle of Beaugi the French -wore assisted hy 6000 Scottish soldiers 
under the Earl of Buchan and Lord Stewart of Damley Buchan engaged in a hand 
to hand fight with the Duke of Clarence (King Henry’s eldest brother), killed him, 
and was created Constable of France 

This ia the first mention of the Damlej family in hlatorr 
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(li) Henry died or djsentcry, -wlilch was at tliat time, and for centuries after, the 
scourge of armies It 'was generally Iironglit on bj bad food, bad aTatcr, bad wine, 
irregular meals, wet dotbes, etc 

(iii) About a year after Henry a 's death, his widow, Katharino of ^aloIs, married 
Owen Tudor, a Tfelsli gentleman in a military ofilco at Windsor The oldest son of 
tliis union was Edmund, Harl of Hichmond, whose son was Henry vii Hence the 
Tndor Line 

11 Scotland. — ^During tlio unpnsonment of James i of Scot- 
land m 'Wmdsor Csstle, the Duke of Albany, brother to Robert iii , 
was regent of the kmgdoni The connection befcw een Scotland 
and France grew closer and stronger during tins regency 
Albany had died in 1419 , and lus son IMiirdoch sue- BeaneiS 
ceeded lum as Regent hlurdoch succeeded in procuring 
the release of James l hy the pajunent of :£40,000 for lus board and 
education James came back in 1424 nith his head full of refonns 
He had come from “ the country of the Doomsday Rook and of 
feudal precision, of common laiv and statute Ian ” Ho at once set to 
work on his self-allotted task of law and land reform He appointed 
a Roj al Commission to reviso the old laws , and lie ordered a survey 
of all lands apd a \aluation of aU properties to be made for the 
purposes of regular taxation — He arrested his cousm Albany witli 
two of lus sons, put them on their trial for treason, and executed 
them on the Hcadmg HiU at Stirling One of the persons nhose 
lands he had interfered with iias Sir Robert Graham, the uncle of the 
Earl of Strathearn Graham publicly voii ed vengeance against the 
kmg James went, m the winter of 1436, to hold lus Cliristmns 
revels m the Black Friars’ hlonastery at Perth, m spite of the 
warnings of a weird Highland woman, who had told lum that, if he 
once crossed the Forth, he vould never come back One night, just 
before James went to bed, a body of three bundled Highlanders 
broke into the monastery, and made their way to the kmg’s room 
James tore up the flooring, and lud himself in a vault below He 
was discovered and put to death with sixteen stabs in bis body 

(i) A companj ol Scots, led by tho Earl of Bncban, tlic second son of Albany, 
helped tbo French to gam tbeir first victory over tlio Englisli, at Beiugd, jn 1421 
As a reward for this great and unhoped for success, the Earl of Bnclian was made 
Constable of Franco (the highest military rank in tho army of Old France) 

(ii) Something had been done in this reign for education, as is shown by the 
founding of the first Scottish TJmvcrsity, tho University of St Andrews, hy Bishop 
Wardlaw in 1411 
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(111) James i also fixed standards for tlio coinage, and for ivciglits and measures 
He also cstabllslied butts and regular scbools for practice In nrcliery 

(Is) One of tlio ladles In attendance on the queen, Catherine Donglai, finding the 
great bolt of tlie cliambcr door gone— It bad lieen removed by treacliery — thrust her 
arm through the staples But this mas no help , her arm uas quietly broten 

12 Social Facts — Tins reign gam the first heginnings of the 
EngUflli Navy Fighting phip«, before this tune, Mere Giniply 
incrchant-vessels filled m ith men at nnns , hut Ilenrj noM huilt a 
fleet of his omti Edward iii Mas m tho hnlnt of hiring galleys and 
seamen from tlio Genoese , hut Henrj* had very large ships huilt for 
him at Southampton, which Mas then a nsmg port Commerce, 
Minch often flourishes during Mar, took a prosperous start dunng 
this reign, and one proof of this is the story of tho “FloMcr of 
Merchants,” Richard Whittin^on, thrice Lord Jlayor of London 
tVluttington lent largo sums to Henry v for his m ars, and m as also 
founder of Whittington CoUego for decayed merchants Treaties, 
too, were entered into for tho promotion of trade Mith Holland, 
Flanders, Venice, and tho Baltic toMTis , and thus commerce and 
shiphuildmg greatly flourished Tho serfs Mere gradually becom- 
ing free , and it avas growmg a custom for tho farmer and yeoman to 
paj rent for their farms, instead of scmcos That tho people m ere 
fairly prosperous, is shoMm bj tho statutes passed to stop extravagance 
m dress 

(i) Tho story of " Wlilttlngton and bis Cat' Is due to a mistake about an old 
fssbioned English word, which wo borrowed from Norman French Tlio word Is acate, 
a purchase (from rrencli acheter) Whittington grew ricli b} bis acatf, that Is, by 
bis prudent and skilful mode of purchasing Of tlio Steward of an Inn of Court, 
Cliaucer writes — 

Algate bo waited so In his acate 
That ho was aj e blfom and in good state. 

That is “Ho always attended so ca-ofully to his purchases, that he was always In 
front with his accounts (had a balance at his banker s), and In perfect order ’ 

(11) In 1416, London was for tlie first time lighted with lanterns 

(ill) No labourers wife was allowed t 0 M 0 .ar a dress tlio stuff of wliicb cost over 
2s a yard— about equal to 203 of our present money , and she must not wear silver 
mountings This is known as “ sumptuary legislation " (Lat sumpftis, expense) and 
it was frequently resorted to in the luxurious days of the Roman Empire,— but at 
no time with success 

13 Great Men — ^Among the men avho, during this short reign, 
played an important and promment part m politics, the two most 
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distinguished are Arditilsliop Arundel and Cardinal Beaufort, bishop 
of Winchester Beaufort, -who iras half-brother, and had always 
been a staunch friend to Henry iv , was Chancellor of the Kingdom 
for several years in the reign of Henry v The man who played 
the most important part m ecclesiastical pohtics was the brave 
but unhappy Sir Jolm Oldcastle, also called Lord Cobham The 
eldest brother of Henry v , Thomas, DuRe of Clarence, took a consider- 
able share in the French wars, but was killed upon the field of 
Beaug4 m 1421 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SHMSIART OF HENRY V 's REIGN 


1413 Accesdon of Homy V 

1114 (a) Heeling of LoUarfs in Bt. GUea a 

riel da, 

(b) Btatntea lo be baaed on pellllona 
viihout alteration 

1415 (a) Hrst Invasion of France 
(b) Battle of Aginconrt 

1416 Henry forms an alliance villi Ihe Dnke 
of Burgundy 


1417 Second Invasion of France 

(a) Jinny towns in Normandy taken 

(b) Oldcastle executed 

1420 Treaty of Troyes, also called “The 
Great Peace ’ 

1421. Third Invasion of France 

(The Duke of Clarence had been de 
feated at Scang 4 ) 

1422 (a) Capture of Meanx. 

(b) Death of Henry 


IMPORTANT CONTBJIPORARY EVENTS 


1116 Portuguese take Centa in the north 
of Africa 

1418 (a) The Great Bchlsm between the 

Popes tenmnated by the 
Council of Constance 
(b) Burning of John Hnss at Con 
stance 


1419 Assassination of the Duke of Bur 
gundy by the party of tho 
Dauplun 

1422 Death of Charles vr of France 
He is succeeded by Charles vil 
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HENRY THE SIXTH 

(OF WLN'DSOrO 

Bom jn 1421 buccecdcd {nt the ngo of S months) in 1422 
Dethroned 1401 Died 14/1 Beit^ned 39 AOir-; 


HcMir of Wisnson (or Ilrvitr vi ) uns Uic onlv cJillcl of Henry \ nnd 
KaUinrlne of France His grandfather hj the mother s side was Charles 
the "Mad (vi ) of Franco and Heuiy M Ecems to ha\e Inherited the 
mental ■weakness of his maternal grandfather He married, in 14<C, 
JIargsret of Anjon, the daughter of I16ni, Duke of Bar, Count of Pro 
vcncc, etc. etc Tlioj had onlj one child, Fdsranl, s'lio n’os murdered at 
Tewkesbury at the age of eighteen Henr} m s ns detlironed in 34ol 
STBS restored for a short time in H70, and died in the Torer of I.ondon 
in 1471 


coMEsrroiiABr so\El^ErG^s 

ScoTi,A\D Jamhs I Fpance CoAnLES s II Porr ilAPTL V etc. 
jAsira II 


1. Henry VI 1422-1461 — TIic now king wns 'i haby about 
eigbt months old , but no one a entured to dispute the succession. 
Henry v ’s mil was, however, set aside bj Parhament , and tlie 
Priay Council became the governing body of England Tlio atholo 
story of tins reign is the story of a king who avas, in tho fet part 
of his reign, weak through his age, — m the second part, weak from 
want of courage and character , and, mdeed, he was just as much <a 
minor after his so-called majoritj and marriage, as he liad heen 
before The first part of his reign at ns filled witli tho disastrous wars 
in France , and these were hardlj concluded avhen the civd wars 
called the Wars of the Koses broke out in England itself In both 
of these long struggles, Henry was never anything else than a puppet 
m the hands of other and stronger persons Quarrels between the 
chief members of the royal house, financial difficulty and debt — a 
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coimtry drxined of men and money, an uncertain and vaciUatmg 
foreign pobcy , feeble adminLstration at home , the imbecility — some- 
tunes degenerating into idiocy — of the long, family feuds and pn\at6 
vrars all combined to maho this reign a confused scene of not and 
disorder 

(i) Honry EeanXort, bisliop Of VTindicstcr (aftcrmirds Cardinut Beaufort), iros tutor 
to tlie joung prince 

(li) When his mother mamed Owen Tudor, lie 11713 intrusted, at the ago of three, to 
Dime Alice Bolder, who had authority (by warrant from Hcnrj hImselO to chastise 
him from time to time “ as reasonahlcwisc as the case may require " 

2 The Protectorate — ^Henry v , on his deathbed, named tbe 
Duke of Bedford Protector of the Eealm and Regent in France, 
whde the Duke of Gloucester, m the absence of Bcdfoid abroad, ivas 
to bo Regent m EngLmd. But the Conned of the Kingdom, actmg 
on their own xesponsihihty, set aside Gloucester, and gni 0 him merely 
the empty title of “ Protectorate of the Realm of England ” Kext to 
Gloucester stood Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester (afterwards 
Cardmal Beaufort) — an able statesman, and a staunch friend of the 
reignmg dynasty Two months after the death of Henry, Cliarles VJ , 
king of France, also died , so that the mfant Henry of Wmdsor was 
now long of England and France But the Dauphm, who non took 
the title of Charles vii , contested his clami to the French throne 
The temtory, however, m his possession was so small that tho Enghsh 
party styled lum m scorn, not King of France, but King of Bourges 
Henry v had left directions on his deathbed to he careful to 
preserro the friendship of tho Duke of Burgundy, as this alhance was 
tho only key to success m France , but Humplirej , Duke of Glou- 
cester, strongly opposed this policy, and hence became one of tho 
mam causes of the loss of French temtory Ho was called “ the good 
Duke , ” but few have e\ cr less deserved tho name 

(0 As Bedford was mostly in rrance, Olonccatcr lind tlio clilof placo in England 
and the next placo was held by Henry Beaufort, blsbop of Winchester 

(i!) Tho people of England wore extremely jubilant at tlie idea that their yonng 
king was also king of rrance 

(ill) Oloneoster married Jacqueline of BTainault — the divorced wife of a relation of tho 
Buko of Burgundy Tliis lady was Duchess of Holland and owned wide lands in tho 
Bow Countries— which the Duke of Burgundy wished to rule over But this mamogo 
produced a bitter quarrel betiveen tho two Dukes, and it was tho iir«t blow to tho 
Burgundian Alliance 
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3 State of Affairs in France — The English territory in France, 
at the beginning of this reign, ran right doivn in an uninterrupted line 
from Calais to the Pyrenees The chief aUy of the English was the 
Duke of Burgundy , and, without the Burgundian alhance, success 
for the English army was impossible To secure their commumca- 
tions, it was necessary to be m touch with Burgundy on the east, and 
■with Brittany on the west These communications were secured by 
two battles and two marriages The Duke of Bedford married a 
sister of Burgundy , and the Duke of Brittany’s brother married 
another sister The Battle of Crevant, m 1423, fought by the 
English and Burgundians agamst the French and Scotch, cleared the 
distnct between Paris and Burgundy , and the Battle of Vemenll, m 
1424, enabled the Enghsh army m and m the neighbourhood of Pans 
to keep up commumcations -with the Duke of Bnttany In both of 
these battles, especially m the latter, the Scots contmgent lost heamly 
in men and leaders To stop more help coming from Scotland to the 
French, the Enghsh Privy Council sent James i home agam, after 
marrymg him to a daughter of one of the Beauforts The French 
were now obhged to keep on the south side of the Loire , and the 
Enghsh were engaged m 1428 in besiegmg their strongest to'wn on 
that river 

(i) Crevant IS on the head waters of the Tonne, a tnbutarj of the Seine About 
1200 knights, chiefly Scotch, were left dead npon the field 

(li) Vemenll is a small town south west of Fans Here again the English bowmen 
gained the day The French army was “ shattered by the English archers from 'be- 
hind their Impenetrable wall of pointed stakes The Scotch auxiliaries were nearly 
destroyed , the Earl of Buchan, Constable of France, and the Earl of Douglas were 
among the kiUed The victory was compared in Parliament to the ■victoiy of Agin 
court The effects were nearly ns great , the whole French army had to ■withdraw 
behind the Loire 

(iii) The Lady whom James i married ■was Joan Beaufort, daughter of the Earl 
of Somerset, and grand daughter of John of Gaunt He ■wrote some fine poems about 
her 

i Battle of the Hemngs, 1428 — The Earl of Suffolk was m 
command of 'the troops that were besiegmg the to'wn of Orleans The 
French tried to cut off a convoy of protusions for the besiegers, but 
were totally defeated , and as these pro'vusions were chiefly fish, — for 
it was Lent, — the fight is kno'wn as the Battle of the Memngs The 
city was on the pomt of surrendenng m April 1429, when a strange 
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deliverer, utterly imlooked for by either nation, appeared npon the 
side of the struggling French 

5 Joan of Arc ^ — Joan vras a peasant girl, the daughter of a 
small firmer of Domrdmy, a lullago on the eastern border of France, 
bet-ween Champagne and Lorraine She avas “ a good girl, simple and 
pleasant in her vrays,” given to solitary ■wallvs and meditation, fond of 
■wandermg m the dark pmo-a\ oods, and so gentle that the birds and 
beasts did not a\ oid her as she walked She was kind and tender to 
the poor and sick, fond of her devotions, and dehghtmg in the sound 
of the church bells as it echoed softly among the rocks and glades of 
her natii e valley She was no stranger, liov ever, to the terrors of 
var Her family had more than once been obliged to gather up 
suddenly vhat they could first lay hands on, and flee to the woods, 
only to find their home sacked and burnt on their return The pity- 
mg girl had often nursed the wounded and gii en up to them her own 
bed , and her whole heart was filled full of sadness for the desolate 
condition of the “fair reahn of France” Hov it was that she began 
to hear voices and to see vusions , and, in one of them, Michael the 
Archangel appeared to her in a flood of hght and bade her go to the 
help of the king Her friends thought her mad “ I must go to the 
lung, even if I wear my bmbs to the very Icnees ” "Wlien at last she 
was brought before him, she said “Gentle Dauphm, I am sent to 
tell you that you shall be anomted and crowned in the toivn of 
Fheims, and you shall be lieutenant of the heavenly King who is the 
Kmg of France ” The yoimg girl was only seventeen, — tall, noble, 
and finelj formed, and “ able to stay from dawn to nightfall on horse- 
back without meat or drink.” They now clad her in -white aionour, 
mounted her on a white charger, and gave her a -white banner 
embroidered -wath the purple lilies of France The rough soldiers 
and men-at-arms beheld her with awe, thought her a samt from 
heaven, left off their swcarmg and their unholy liwmg, and crowded 
to the altars of the churches on their march 

(i) ‘ She was gi\en armour like a knights, and site sent for a certain sword that 
was laid up in a church hard hy, and had a white banner made, upon which was the 
image of the Lord and two angels, and so sot forth with a small company ” 

(ii) ‘ And, before she came, two hundred English would driv o five hundred French- 

Jeanne tfAre Sbe Is also railed Jeannette d Arc or cCArgvei, Jeanne la rueelle or (la 

0 o Norman English) Jehan the J/aW llerpropor n&mo vrsis Jeanne Dare , but the English, bj a 
aatural mUtake thought that the word -was 'WTitten D Arc and hence transUted It of Arc ” 
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men before them in a blcVcr, but, after her comlnc, two hundred Frenchmen would 
dri> 0 four hundred Englishmen before them , a i J llic eonrige of the Frenchmen in 
creased mightily ” 

G Joan relieves Orleans — In the niuKt of a tomblo thimder- 
■itomi bLo innrcbetl through the English linos, tinporcen od and 
unopposed, and nc\t morning showed lior«elf uith lier banner on the 
avails of Orleans Fort after fort (tliirteen had hoen erected hj the 
besiegers) fell into her hands , and the Engli-h, helietang thev avere 
fighting against inaisihle powers, raised the siege and marched atvaj , 
for the belief in aritclicrafl and sorcery u ns then a re il and living 
poatcr among all classes of people Triumph after tniiiiiph followed , 
and, aaitli an anin whicli mcrcascd with every day's niarcli, 'ho "t 
length readied the gates of Ehemis “ 0 gentle king, the pleasure 
of God IS done 1” 'he cried, athen 'he saw the crotvn placed upon 
the head of Charles vii , and she passionatclj longed to go back 
to her father, to her aillige and her quiet home “0 that I might 
go and keep sheep once more a\ ith mv brotliers and sisters , tliey 
Mould bo so glad to see mo again’" But the I'Vcncli Court had 
found how useful she avns, and refused to lot her depart 

7 Pall of Joan — Her instmct and her voices spoke the truth 
From tins tune she could not help feeling that her mission -was at an 
end, and that she a\as fightmg without sujijiort from a higher source 
Diinng a sallj at the siege of Compitgnc, she avas tliroani from her 
horse and taken pri'oner After the custom of the time m dealmg 
with prisoners, she was sold by her captor to tlic Duke of Burgundy , 
and agam by tlie Duke into the hands of the English In the eyes 
of her enemies, her triumphs -w ere triumphs of sorcerj , and even her 
long must have heheved her to be a avitch, for, with the base 
ingratitude bom of intense and roaal selfishness, bo made not tho 
smallest attempt either to ransom or to release her After a j ears 
impnsomnent^ an ecclesiastical courts with the Bishop of Beaiuaiis at 
its head, was formed to try her, she was brought before it on a 
Joan ot Are of hcTcsy, and condemned to dio hj tho most pamful 

tnrnt and agonismg of deaths A great pile w as raised m tho 
market-place of Boiien, and, amid the deep and awful 
silence of tho bmtal soldiery and the unfeeling priests, the heroic 
soul of tho poor young country girl passed away A statue of Joan 
of Arc now marks the spot where she suffered deatli 
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8 Difficulties of the English — ^Thc dwith of Joan of Arc -was 
no gam to the Englisli The non' courage and hope nith -which she 
had inspired the Trench is cut on gro-wing The young Jang Henrj , 
now a hoy of ten, -was brought over to France and croivned in Paras 
(Eheims hemg in the hands of the French) the very year m nhich 
Joan of Arc died , the Duke of Burgundy v as made Begent of 
France, whfle Bedford contented lum«clf nith being Regent of 
FTormandv For Bedford saw clearly that to retain possession of 
the whole of France for the child-king was a sheer impossibility In 
1432, Bedford’s -wife, the «LSter of the Duke of Burgundy, died, 
and, the year after, he avas ill-adiTsed enough to tnany Jacquetta of 
Luxemburg -n-ithout the permission of the Duke of Burgundy, who 
avas the lady’s feudal superior This gave rise to a quarrel between 
the two Dukes , and this marriage proi'cd to be the second Wow to 
the Burgundian Alliance In 1435, the Congress of Arras met , and 
at this conference, the French offered to give up Normandy and 
Guienne if Henry would renounce the title of King of France These 
aerj faiourablc terms were blindly and obstinitcly refused by the 
English , and, m the same rear, Bedford died. Though Richard, 
Duke of York, iias made Regent of France, he was quite mcapablo of 
filling Bedford s place And, now tliat the strong personal influence 
of Bedford was gone, the Duke of Burgundy fell avay from the 
English alliance, and jomed the French The war nent on, but 
almost always to the disadaantage of the English Normandy nas 
conquered by the Trench m 1449, Bordeaux and Bayonne were 
lost m 1451 , the brave and brilliant Talbot was defeated and lolled 
at Chitillon m 1453 , and, with him, the avhole of the English posses- 
sions m France were lo'-t, w ith the small single exception of Calais 

(i) “ France vaij cxliaii^W , bat England ns In little better plight. Forscicial 
year® the plagnc had been raging, end an tmnsnally bad ban cst added to the liorrors 
of disease Bread there v-is none , the x>coplc were reduced to live on pulse ” 

(ii) Cliatflloii Is a small tom In Poitou, sontlmast of Nantes 

fill) By the fall of Talbot, “all the inheritance of Henry u and Eleanor, all the 
conquests of Edivard jii and Henrj \ , except Calais, were tom from the crom of 
England ’ — Haluiii 

(is) Had the Blantagencts succeeded, as at one time seemed Bhcly, In uniting all 
rrance under their government, it Is probable that England would never have had an 
indepe-ndent existence The revennes of her great proprietors v.onld have been spent 
In festivities and diversions on the banl.s of the Seine I Ifo man of English extraction 
would have risen to eminence, except by becoming in spirit and habits a Frenchman ” 
— ^IIacablat 
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9 The End of the Hundred Years’ War, 1453 - Joan of Arc’s 
cause seemed lost in the market-place of Eouen, and her work utterly- 
undone , hut it -was not so She had, m fact, roused the sleepmg 
national spirit of France , and, as HaUam says, “ a country girl over- 
thre-w the power of England ” The Duke of Bedford, as we have 
seen, died lyn 1435 , the English army was constantly beaten, and 
province after province fell mto French hands In 1452 the people 
of Aquitame, weary of French rule, sought to return under the rule 
of England , and the famous Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
sent to their aid He captured Bordeaux, and won back much of the 
neighbourmg country , but at his death, of aU the vast English con- 
quests in France, there remamed only the Channel Islands and spot 
of ground on which stood the town of Calais The English kmg still, 
however, and tiU much later, kept the title of Kmg of France , but it 
was an empty title, and no more Thus, to England, the only out- 
come of the Himdred Years’ War with France was a barren title and 
a petty seaport 

10 The Govenung Powers — ^Henry vi was married in 1445 to 
Margaret, daughter of Il4n4 of Anjou,^ Duke of Bar, and King 
of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem. These were mere titles, he was 
in fact a vassal of the kmg of France In consideration of this 
marriage, Anjou and Marne, which were then held by the English, 
were given up to the French government Margaret was a woman 
of beauty and spirit, and she at once took more than her share m the 
management of the country Henry was a person of weak character, 
infirm health, feeble mtellect, and retired habits He had inherited the 
bodily weakness of his great-grandfather, Henry iv , and much of the 
imbecihty of his French grandfather, Charles -vi , and he had no more 
weight m his Council now that he had grown up than he had had as 
a chdd In the fits of dlness to which he was subject, he lost sense 
and memory, and the use of his hmbs The regal power was really 
in the hands of his wife and Wilham de la Pole, Earl of Sulfotk. It 
was Sufiblk who arranged the marriage, who brought Margaret to 
England, and who gave up Anjou , and he, too, is bebeved to have 
had the Duke of Gloucester privately put to death m his oivn house 
Six weeks after, Cardmal Beaufort died, and with him disappeared 

1 CalleU r^ijnfer In Bhaksspejtre a H«nry VL* 
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the chief Tnmer ig 3 in=;fc the rising nmbitioa of the house of York, 
In 1449, Kormancl) Mras lost to England , and the barons and people 
•nere fiinons v.ith indignation against the minister -who hid allowed 
this rich province — tins old appanage of the roj al house of England 
— to go from them To appease their -wrath, the king bamshed 
Suffollc for five 3 cars , but hts enemies intercepted him on his nay to 
Calais, took him into a boat -whith contained a block, an axe, and 
an executioner, and there beheaded him upon the tossing waves of 
the English Channel The pow er of Margaret’s faction had utterly 
fallen, and that of the Duke of York was beginning to rise 

0 ‘‘Msrgiret was a woman of great forco of cliaraeier and considertWo personal 
attractions Her father was tlic brother of Charles an s queen, JIary of Anjou , and 
Henry considered tliat, by marrying Slargaret, be ^,onld open a surer way for peace 
with France than bj anj other method ' 

(ii) De la Pole (Ear], then Dal c, of SnlTolk) was the great-grandson of IVilliam do 
la Pole, the nch merchant of Hull who lent mone> to lUcliard ii The discredit of 
tlic loss of Normandr r-ns gi\ en to SuffoU , who van called a jadanopc — n new word 
TIio rhyme rent 

"Tills is the npe vntli bis clog 
What has tied Talbot onr good dog " 

(iiO Cardinal Eeanfort was the Bishop pf VTinclicster In l-(20 bo rcccKcd a car 
dinal a bat, and the Statute of Pnemunire was suspended in bis favour 

(ts) nichard. Bubo of TorP, was the great-grar son of Edmund, Dul c of Tori , tlio 
fifth son of Edwanl in 

IL Jack Cade, 1450 — Temblo db=contcnt raged at tbi"; tune 
throughout the country The Eishop of Chichester, who liad been 
tbe agent in the c&ssion of Anjou, -ivas seized bj the popuLacc and 
tom to pieces In Kent, the people rose against the gosermnent .is 
one mim , they were joined by the men of Surrej and of Sussex , and 
Jack Cade, an Irishman w-ho had seen a good deal of fighting in the 
French -warB, took the title of “ Captain of Kent,” placed himself at the 
head of an anny of twenty thousand men, and marched upon London 
They sent to the Eojal Council two papers — one entitled “ The Com- 
plaint,” and the other “ The Demand of the Commons of Kent,” in 
w-hich they asked for the repeal of the Statute of Ijabourem, the right 
of election without interference on the part of the great landosvners 
and the Crown, and a hotter administration of the government Tho 
Council refused to receive the complaint, and sent Sir Humphrey 
Stafford against them , hut he was defeated and shun at Sevenoaks 
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and the Kentish captain marched mto London, cuttmg the ropes of 
the drawbridge with his sword as he passed. Riding through the 
streets up to London Stone, ^ he struck it with his sword and cried, 
“ Now IS Mortimer lord of this city ” By Mortimer, he most prohahly 
meant the Duke of York. Lord Saye-and-Sele, the most unpopular 
of the royal ministers, was beheaded. And now the Council deigned 
to receive the complaint , most of Jack Cade’s followers dispersed 
upon promise of pardon, but he himself was pursued and put to death 
by Iden, the sheriff of Kent The complamt, it is true, n as received, 
but quietly put under the table , and the Duke of Somerset, who had 
been chiefly responsible for the wars of Normandy, and had hid him- 
self durmg the nsmg, took his place agam at the head of the Royal 
Council table 

Jack Cade a rising ivas not nearly so importantas that of Wat the Tiler in Richard ii s 
reign Jack Cade Is said to have called himself John Hortimer, the Duke of 
York’s consm “The which captain compelled aU the gentles to nnse with him and 
they came with n great might and a strong host to Blackheath heside Greenwich, to 
the number of 46,000 men and there they made a camp, ditched and staked about 
as it were m land of war, save only that they kept no order among them ' 

12 Difficulties at Home — Smce the marriage of Henry vi , 
the queen, Margaret of Anjou, and not himself, had been the 
practical ruler of the country After the death of Suffolk, the 
Duke of York took a more promment share m the work of govemmg 
England But he was opposed by the Duke of Somerset (Edmund 
Beaufort), the Queen, the Earl of Northumberland, and Lord Clifford 
On the side of York stood the Earl of Salisbury, all the families of 
the Nevilles, the chief among whom was the Earl of “Warwick York 
had been declared hem-apparent, but, when the Prmce of Wales 
was horn, his chance of the succession had to a large extent dis- 
appeared When, however, the kmg had an attack of insanity m 
1454, York was chosen by the lords Protector of the Kingdom 
Somerset was thrown into prison , but when, m the course of 1455, 
Henry recovered, the Duke of York was dismissed, Somerset was 
taken out of prisgn and restored to power The Yorkist party 
flew to arms and marched upon Londbn 

(i) Rlclmrd, Duke of York, was a son of the Earl of Cambridge, a cousin of 
Henry v , and great-grandson of Edward in 

(ii) York s son, the Earl of JIarcli, became Edward rv 

1 This st jne is nosr placed in Cannon Streot nnder the wails of Bt Dnnstan s Church. 
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13 The Wars of the Roses —The stoij of those vars is .a con- 
fused narrative of plots, battles, murders, treacheries, and executions , 
hut the narratiao possesses one reinarLahlo peciiliaritv, vhich -no 
must not lose sight of These avars— though they a\ ere cu il avars, 
and utterly shattered feudalism in England — did not affect the 
general property and industry of the countrj , thej aiero aiars 
hetaieen factions, the battles and disasters aaerc luiiited to tlie 
persons imniediatelj engaged in them, the trading and industrial 
classes took no part in them and a\ ere httle aflcctcd by them , and 
the commerce, industrj', and business of the countrj aaent on as 
before The affairs of the country averc managed as qiiietlj" and 
as regularly as if the struggle foi siipremacj avero raging on the 
banks of the Seme instead of on the banks of the Thames An old 
French aiTiter, Do Coniines, savs “The calamities and misfortunes 
of the aaar fall on the soldiers, and especiallj on the nobilitj* , there 
arc no buildings dcstrojed or demohshed bj the as nr, and the 
mischief of it falls on those avho make the a\ nr ” “ In a a\ cek,” says 
Macaulaj, “the peasant avas driaing Ins team, and the esquire 
fljung his haaik over the fields of Toaiton and Bosnorth, ns if no 
extraordinary ca ent had mtemipted the regular course of Jiunian life ” 

14 Yorkists and Lancastrians — Tlio a\ar niosc out of the 
struggle betas ecn the taso houses of York and Lancaster , the 
Yorkists took the TF/n(c Bose as their badge, the Bed Bose being 
the mark of the paitj of Lancaster Richard Plantagcnot, Dulto of 
York, and the gr.indson of that Roger ]\Iortimer, Earl of March, aiho 
had been declared heir to the throne bj" Richard ii , aaas the head of 
the one faction, and he claimed under ta\o titles — the one as a 
descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence (on the mother’s side), the 
second son , and the other as a descendant of Edmund, Duke of 
York, the fifth son, of Eduard iii Ho had thus n double claim 
Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, a descendant of Katherine 
Sivynford, avas — as ive have seen — the liead of the Lancastrian party 
He Tv.is the favourite at Court, his claims to the crouTi ueie 
favoured by the half-imbccilc Henrj’', but the people of England 
detested him foi his policy in letting Normandy go The immediate 
cause of these wars avas the weakness of Henry’s character , that 
they lasted so long avas duo to the greed and rapacity of the barons, 

R 
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who, no lon^'cr ahlc to plunder rmnco nnd to f-ell French pri<-oncr9 
for large rinsom‘<, turned their po^\crs nnd appetite-^ for destruction 
against each other Tlic "Wars of the Ito'cs hested tliirU -fii e j cars, 
though the actual fighting coicrcd no more tlian a sjnee of ta\o 
3 ears , and one half of the nohilitj of England were slam in 
the battles 

(I) Tlio iJLncaitrlini were so colled liccauso Ilcnrj \i was (Ir'-ccndcd In n direct 
line from John of Gaunt, l)ut.c of Lancaster, tlio fourth son of idward iii 

(II) Tlio Torklit* took their mmea from the fact that 1-ihranl le was descended 
from Edmund, Duke of lork, the fifth son of Edward ni 

15 Deposition of Henry VI — York with 3000 men reached SL 
jMbans, aibero Henrj nnd Somerset laj encamped The roa il nrmj 
was defeated, and Somerset was killed Thi«, the first D.ittlo of St 
AltianB, was the first battle in the AVnis of the Hoses, nnd auis fought 
on tho 23d of May IIS') Other battles were fought at 
Blorelicath m 1 159, and at Northampton m 1 ICO In the 

Aibana j battle tlic king a\ns defeated, nnd tho Yorkists called 
a Parliament it London The Duke of York cl iimcd tho 
crown os tho descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, nnd the lords 
admitted the claim , hut at length tho dispute was ••ottlcd b} a com- 
promise somew hat similar to that made between Stepbeu and Henry ii 
in 1153 Henrj m was to reign during his life, anti IJiclnrd of 
Yoik was to take tho title of Prince of Wales, be regent of tho king- 
dom, and afterw ards to succeed him , Edw ard, tho onlj' son of Henr^ , 
being thus set aside But Queen hlargnret’s fierce opposition to this 
arrangement led to further hostilities, and war ngam broke out 
Tho Duke of York was lulled m tho battle of Wakoflcld, on 
tho last dnj of 14G0 , and his liead, encircled w itli a paper 
crowTi, was set upon tho walls of the citj of York Another 
battle was fought at Mortimer’s Cross, in tho beginning of 1461, 
between the young Earl of March, tho eldest son of the Duke of 
York, and Owen Tudor (avho had mamed Henr} \ ’s widow 
Katharine), m winch Tudor was routed w itli great slaughter jNIean- 
while. Queen hlargaret, avitli her Tictorious armj, was marching upon 
London, hut, at St Albans, she found her ndianco checked hj tlio 
Earl of Warwick, and the second Battle of St iVlbans took place 
The Queen heat Warwick, rescued her husband, and resumed her 
march to London But the Earl of March with his ormj was also 
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TYinlnrig his -Way to that city On the 3d of March 1461, he was 
joined by the Earl of Warwick , and both marched mto London and 
summoned a Parhament, which declared the Earl of hlarch Eing 
nnder the title of Edward IV Thus the gentle, weak-minded Henry 
was deposed , hut, though he had reigned for so many years, he had 
m reahty never ruled 

(i) Owen Tudor was taken prisoner and March, in revenge for the death of his 
father, cut off his head, and placed it on the highest step of the market-cross at 
Haverfordwest. 

(u) The young Earl of March was welcomed hy the Londoners ns the “ White Rose 
of Rouen." 

(m) Henry VI. was, though sometimes fcehle in mind, “ a npe scholar and a 
liberal promoter of education and science ’ He founded Eton College, and King s 
College, Cambridge The poet Gray, in his “ Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,” mentions it as the place 

“Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ’’ 

16 The "Work of Parliament — In the year 1430 a change of 
the greatest importance was made m the mode of electmg the 
members for the county, or— as they nere called — knights of the 
shire Up to this tune, they had been elected by the County Court , 
and all freeholders or landowners, however small, were admissible to 
this Court either m them own persons or by attorney (that is, by 
some person to represent them) The County Court was, m fact, 
still the folk-moot or general assembly of the people, and was really 
the local parliament of the county But now, m the nmth year of 
Henry vi’s reign, the election of the knights of the shire was 
regulated, and the right of election stiictly limited to persons who 
possessed freeholds worth at least forty shiUmgs a year This had 
the effect of disfranchising all the small landowners called copy- 
kolders , and it also deprived viUems of all reasonable hope of ever 
havmg a vote for the county — Another change took place m 1437 
Parhament, m several previous reigns, had demanded the right of 
appomtmg the Pnvy Conned , hut, in the above year, it gave up that 
right, and allowed the king the absolute and unchallenged right of 
nommation — In the last year of Henry vi ’s reign — that is, m 1461, 
Parhament made a distinct step in the direction of more power 
Instead of sendmg up its bills to the kmg in the form of petitions, it 
sent them up in the form of Statutes, which could not be altered. 
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This step had the importsnt result of prcicnling the king’s ad»isors 
from changing the irording of nnj statute, or from introducing into 
it “saving clauses,” or from manipulnting it in am other fiLshion 

(0 Tlio Privy ConneU or " ItitiRd Continual Connell’ beraine “ngntn a mere Inutni 
menl in the hamln of the king or the Onirl and vrae often in opposition to the 
Parllanicnt or to the men bj nliom the Parliament was led Sroi i a. 

(ii) “Great landowncra, wlio had crouda of armed rriaintra In tliclr ferrice 
bnlvcd and hnllled Jiirlen till the adrnlnlatnillon nf tlie la« liecnme a farre , and on 
tlio rare occasions avhen tliis conrso failed, thej knesv how to a Indicate their claims 
hy malmlni, or a-ssassinallng their opponents, or by laalng siege to Jioutea, tlio 
possession of wlilcb lliej coictcd — GAittuarn 

17 Great Men — In the t-irh part of Henry ti’s reign, muih 
the ablest statcsnnn at as John, DuUo of Bedford, the second son of 
Hcnr^ n , and therefore uncle to the king Next to liim conics 
Cardinal Beaufort , and another proinmtnt, (hough far from ahlo man, 
IS the next uncle, Humphrej, Ditlte of Oloncostcr Later on, ue find 
William do la Polo, Lari of Suffolk, the thief ndtiscr of Queen 
Margaret , Richard, Duke of York, the aspirant and — for a tune— ■ 
the heir apparent to the throne , Richard KcvUlo, the F irl of Saks 
hury — a prominent supporter of the Yorkist pohet , and his son 
Richard Neville, the Earl of Warwick, who greu so potterful m the 
State that he ttas sjiokcn of ns the “King-maker ” 

18 Social Facts — Though the Memhers of Parliament of this 
time ttcro nllotved four shillings a duv, and though cterv proper 
means ttas used to protect them in the course of their deliberations, 
jet it ttas not alttats safe to go to the meetings of Parliament, and 
it ttas not always easj to find candidates for the honour of sitting 
there The Parliament that met at Leicester in 1425 ttas called the 
“ Parliament of Bats,” because the members took “ great bats ” or cudgels 
in their hands to protect thomscb es with — Gunpowder and siege- 
cannon came into aerj general use during this reign, — both m tbc 
wars m France, and in the Wars of Oie Roses — On tbc Contment, the 
discovery of the art of printing — an art the a able of a\ Inch cannot be 
overrated — made a strong sensation Faust first printed the Psalter 
from wooden blocks in the year 1442 , Gutenberg went a step 
further and cut types from metals m 1444 , and Schaeffer went still 
further and cast types in moulds 
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“Whca it was cried throngh tlic town that nil men should lea\c tliclr weapons,— 
tliat IS, their guns and hucUers, bon 8 and nrron s, in their inns , tlic people took great 
bats in their hands, and so they went The next daj they were charged that they 
should lea\e their bats at their inns, and tlmn thej took great states in their bosoms 
and sleet es , and so thej ttent to tlio Parhavient of Bats " 

Mut is im XnglUh word conneded with leaf The name Is sllU used In cricket. 

19 Scotland, 1436-1460 — James ii succeeded lus father at tlie 
age of SLk, and ttas ciottned at HoljTOod, m Edmburgh After tlie 
coronation, Ins mother took him np, for greater safety, to the fortress 
on the high rock in tlie middle of the cit>, tv Inch goes bj the name of 
Edmbiu-gh Castle The ttt o strongest men in Scotland at thi& time 
were — Criclitoii, the governor of Edinburgh Castle , and Livingstone, 
the governor of Stirling Castle, the second great stronghold of Scot- 
land, tt hich had been built to ot craw c and ebetk the Highlands These 
two men entered upon a struggle for the ttardslnp of the jonng king 
— an office that gave almost royal poner to the man ttlio tonld suc- 
ceed in holding it At length an agreement tt as made between them 
that J ames should reside at Stirlmg Crichton and Livingstone had 
found thenisoh cs compelled to unite thoir pott ers, in the presence of 
the enormous and eter-grottmg strength of the house of Douglas 
This house reached the zenith of its power under William, the sixth 
Earl This powerful baron trat elled about Scotland tt ith an escort of a 
thousand knights, m more thanrojal splendour, and tiielded withm 
his own borders a rule which tt as absolute and unquestioned, and 
which mdeed set the roj al pott ers at defiance He tt as also Duke of 
Touraine, and by his French possessions ttas much richer than any 
king of Scotland had ct er been Crichton and Lit mgstone invited 
Wilham and his brother Datid to dine ttith the jonng king in 
Edmburgh Castle , had them arrested at the dinner-table, taken to 
the block upon the green outside, ttliich had been made ready for 
them, and beheaded tnthont formalitj or trial Tins was in 1440 

(i) James ir was crowned at noljTOod, as it was felt that Scone ttas a littie too 
uear to Perth and the Highlands 

(Ii) The Dongla* familj ttas tlie best beloved in Scotland Tliey were genumo 
Scotsmen “children of the soil, ’ they had lived in Scotland long before the 
bormnn barons came , they had always been rcadj to ilglit for tho freedom and indc- 
Iicndencc of Scotland and Lord James Douglas had been tlic bosom ftiend of Robert 
Bruce, who had instructed him to carry his heart to tho Holy Land. Archibald, 
fourth Earl of Douglas, formed an alliance with Prance in 1423, and was created 
Duke of Touraine 
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(lil) Tho mnrdor of tlio Douglases at Edinburgh Castle uas called the Black Dinner 
Another murder folloued W’illlam, tho eighth Earl, 'uis in\1tcd to meet Ring 
James ii at Stirling Castle, aras orfered n safe conduct, came to Stirling, dined ulth 
tho king, and uas murdered after dinner 

20 James II of Scotland — In 1452, tlio poat or of the Douglases 
had again hcconio dangerous to tho Croavn , and William, the eighth 
Earl, M as asked to dinner at Stirling, and stabbed by tho king him- 
self in the course of a a lolcnt quarrel Such ai as tho “ short and easj 
method” of a Scottish lung aaith a too powerful noble But the 
“Bed Douglas” fimilj, under tho Earl of Angus, arose upon tho 
rums of tho “Black ” During tho struggle botaieon the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians, James saav tlioio a\as a good chance of aMnning back the 
toaams which tho Enghsh still held in Scotland , and he therefore laid 
siege to Eo\burgh Hero, for the first time in Scotland, artillery a\ as 
used, and James a\as killed by the bursting of one of the large 
cannon, which had been overloaded. 

Glnsgou Uniiorsity wns founded in 1451 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUStMART OF HENRT M s REIGN 


1422 John Dnko of Bedford, Protector of 
tbo Boalm, 

1423 Battle of Cievant, 

1424. Battle of VcmeulL 

1424 reaco arilh Scotland James i 
sent back 

1429 Siege of Orleans raised by Joan of 

Arc 

Henry crowned at Westminster Pro 
tectorste ceases. 

1430 Election of Knights of tho Shire 

restricted to freeholders of forts 
shillings a jear 

1431 (a) Joan of Are burnt 

a>} ITcury a f crowned at Paris 

1435 (a) Congress of Arras. 

(bl Death of Bedford Duke of 
York now Regent of France 


1445 noun marries Margaret of Aujoo- 

1450 (a) Suffolk ccecuted 

(b) Jack Cade s RobLllion 

1453 (a) Death of Talbot 

(b) Loss of Franco 

1454. Itlchard, Dnke of York Protector 

1455 Plrst BatUc of Bt Albans Death of 
Somerset 

1459 Battle of Bloreheath 

1460 Battle of Northampton. 

1460 BatUo of Wakefield. Tork killed 

1461 (a) Battle of Slortimers Cross 
Gi) Second Battle of St Albans 

(c) Edward, Dnke of York declared 

King 



CHAPTER IV 


EDWAED THE FOUETH 

(FIRST KIRa OF THE HOUSE OF YORK) 

Born 1442 Succeeded (at tUc age of 19) ni 14G1 Died 1403 
Reigned 22 ^ eai s 

Xdwaiid or Rod v ■aoa tlio <50n of Riclmnl, RnVc ofiork, and his wife 
Cccdj Kovillc, daughter of the first Earl of 1\ cslmorclnnd Ho nns 
descended from Fd\ anl in hj hoUi his rarenU hut his claim to tho 
throne of England enmo through Lionel, Dnko of Clarcnco, tho third son of 
Edmird ni (The rival house of Lancaster was descended from tho fourth 
son, John of Gaunt) Edward is was horn at Rouen While his father 
Used, his title was Earl of March, and he kept this tide down to the 
year ItCO Ho married, in 1464, Eliraheth Wood! Hie, the daughter of 
Lord Rivers and Jacquctla of Luiemlxmrg, nhose first huslxind was the 
Dul 0 of Bedford, Regent of France Their eldest son was Edwanl v 

CONTEJfPORtVRY SOI EREIGXS 

Scotia vn James hi Fuavcf Louis xi Cabtiue FEiini aud and 

ISAIIELLA 

1 Edward IV, 1461-1483 —The j'ourig king ■was onlj nine- 
■teen He nas called to the throne hj the Parliament on the 4th 
of March 14G1, and crotvned on tho 28th of June In a week aftei 
his proclamation^ as King, he was m tho field against tho Lancas- 
trians, and met them at Towton, near Tadcaster, m Yorkshire On 
hoth sides there were about 60,000 men No quaiter was to be 
asked or given , and if wo consider tbo numbers engaged as w'cU as 
the obstinacy of the struggle, w o must call tins the greatest battle that 
had ever been fought in England since the Battle of Hastmgs On 

' Generally nltered by berolds at the public places— the cross etc of towna 
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the morning of Palm Sunday, tho 29th of March 1461, in a dun cold 
danm, m the middle of a thick hlmdmg snowstorm, the two 
armies jomed battle The snowstorm won the battle for the 
Yorkists , for it flew in the faces of the Lancastrian bowmen, and 
spoilt their aim For six hours the battle raged with desperate 
bravery , and then 33,000 men lay dead upon the field It 
IS still called m the country “ Palm Sunday Field ” The triumph 
of the Yorkists was complete , and, the day after, the axe of the 
executioner finished the work which the sword of the knight had 
begun By this battle, the wide and fertile Plam of York fell mto 
the hands of Edward , and this immensely mcreased his power m the 
North of England. Margaret and Henry, who had been waitmg m 
York for the nens of the fight, fled mto Scotland 

(i) The wind and snow -were In the faces of the Lancastnsn howmen and then 
arrons fell short The Torlusts waited till their quivers were empty , marched close 
up to them , poured m volley after volley, and then fell upon them sword in hand 

(ii) The snow was dyed crimson as it lay The Wharfe mu red with blood The 
dead lay unbuned for two or three days oier a space ten miles long (up to the very 
gates of York) and half a mile broad. 

(iii) Tlie rorUament summoned to meet after tliis victory passed a BUI of Attainder 
against Henry vi , Margaret, and their adherents 

2 Henry VI in Pnson — In 1464 the Lancastrians sustamed 
a double defeat at Hedgely Moor and Hexham, and the queen and her 
son n ere in the greatest distress They were set upon hy highway 
robbers, and only escaped from them during a distribution of the 
plunder They fled mto the depths of the forest , but here another 
robber met them, when the Queen, taking courage from despair, 
boldly declared u ho she was, presented her hoy, and cned, “ I trust 
to you the son of your king ” The robber guided tliem m safety 
across tho border Henry liunself was retaken by the Yorkists, 
mounted on horseback avith his feet tied to the stirrups, led thrice 
roimd the pillory, and then thrown into the Tower 

0) Tlie Lancartrian cause ivas supported chiefly by the great barons of tho North 
tlio TorVlsts were favoured by the South, hj the trading and industrial classes The 
rough soldiers of tho North were greatly feared hj the Londoners for their cruelty 
and plundering 

(iO “A desire for a strong government to put an end to the anarchy arose, not 
mcrelj in tho breast of the peasant and the labourer, hut amongst stout country 
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gentlemen Trho Tvislied to keep the lands -which had descended to them from their 
ancestors, and amongst tradesmen -who -wished to enjoy m peace the profits 
of their industry 'When, therefore, the haronage, tom hy its intestine dmsions, 
broke out into -wild civil -war, the -wishes of all those -who had no interest in the 
perpetuation of confusion gradually turned to the Torkist party as affording a 
hope of better things ' — Gabdixer. 

(ill) Henry -was fairly well treated when in the Tower, which at that time -was a 
palace as well as a fortress 

(iv) The Commoax granted Edward, in 1463, the wool tax and also tonnage and 
poundage for life , and thus made the Jang independent of Parliament. 

(v) Edward made truces -with Scotland and France , and treaties of peace and trade 
-nth Burgundy, Bnttany, Castile, Poland, Denmark, etc. 

3 The Nevilles — Eichard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, — and by 
marriage aftenvards Earl of 'Warwick, — ^had all along been the chief 
supporter of Edward. He was the greatest and ncbest nobleman m 
aU the realm, ^ and be was in some respects more powerful than the 
kmg upon the throne He was Lieutenant of Ireland, Captain- 
General of Calais, Captam of Dover (the lock and key of England), 
‘'t\'’arden of the Western and also of the Scottish Marches, Lord 
Chamherlam, and Lord High Steward, His brothers and relations 
filled other high offices Thirty thousand retamers lived at his differ- 
ent castles , “ when he came to London, he held such a house that 
SIX oxen were eaten at a breakfast , ” and when be came to Parba- 
ment, he came accompamed by six hundred armed men m his o-wn 
hvCry “ He could raise armies at his call from his o-wn earldoms ” 
Edward had secretly married Dame Elizabetli Grey (horn Woodville), 
— the -widow of Sir John Grey, an adherent of the Lancastnan party, 
— ^whose beauty had overcome him when she was pleadmg to hun for 
the grant of the forfeited estates of her husband In 1464 he publicly 
avowed their marriage The court was now filled -with Woodvdles, 
and court society was loud with the quarrels and jealousies, the 
mtngues and counterplots, of the WoodviUes and the Nevilles 

(i) Wherever Warwick went, be kept a kind of “ open bouse , ” and aU inns and 
taverns were at his service “ Every tavern -ivas full of his meat, for -who that had 
any acquaintance m that house, ho should ha^e had as much sodden and roast as he 
might carry upon a long dagger ” His mcome amounted to 80,000 crowns a year 

(ii) Warwick s two daughters -were the greatest heiresses in England Isabel, the 
elder, -was mamed to the Duke of Clarence (brother of Edward iv ), a Torlust , Anno 

I Kingdom Jiealm Is llio Jiormsn French form of rt/yaume 
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Tvas Ijetrothcd to Edward, Pnnce of 'Wales (the son ofHenrj vi ), a Lancastrian Thus 
Warwick thought he had secured his power on both sides 

(in') George Ncvflie, Warwicks youngest brother, wris Chancellor and Archbishop of 
Tork , his third brother, John of Montague, had received the properties and titles of 
the Percies, and was now Earl of Northumberland 

4. The Revolt of the Nevilles — The profusion with which 
offices, honours, and estates were showered upon the new fanuly 
ofiended the Earl of "Warwick, who had hitherto enjoyed a monopoh 
of these bounties Warwicks dissatisfaction was shared by liis son- 
in-law, tlie Duke of Clarence, the king’s own brother , and Warwick, 
the “ King-maker ” as he was called, now resolved to place Clarence 
upon the throne Taking advantage of a nsing of the peasants m 
Yorkshire, Garence and Warwick jomed this body After a few 
skirmishes and battles, they u ere obbged to flee to France Here 
Warwick met his old enemy. Queen hlargaret, became reconciled 
with her, and mamed his daughter Anne to the young Prmce 
Edward But his chances of the crovTi were thus lost to the “false, 
fleetmg, peijured Garence, ’ ^ who therefore in his secret mind resolved 
to support his brother and to sped the plans of Warwick. On the 
13th of September 1470, Warwick and Garence landed at Dartmouth , 
and, as their army marched into the country, the standard of tlie 
King-maker was joined by enormous numbers King Edward, “ who 
was never concerned at anythmg, but stdl followed his hunting,” was 
taken by surprise, and obliged to mount and flee for his life to France, 
and with him his younger brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester 
Kmg Henry was brought out of the Tower, where he “ had not been 
so cleanly kept as should seem such a prince,” arrayed m fresh royal 
robes, and led to the palace of Westminster Edward found shelter 
with his brother-m-law, the Duke of Burgundy , but, on the 14th of 
IVIarch 1471, he suddenly returned with a small force of two thousand 
men, landmg at Eavenspur, the very place vhere Henrj of Bnbntr- 
broke had landed on a like errand and under similar circumstances, 
eighty years before But, though his force was small, he had a new 
weapon called a “ hand-gun,” avhich was destmed to turn tlie bow 
entirely out of use 

(i) Warwick always leant to the king of Prance Edward preferred an alliance 
with the Duke of Burgundy, who was even more powerful than France, and whose 


1 SbflkfspeiTe « Bldiard IIT j 4 
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Court was tho most mngntf\cent in Europe Ed^\ard thoreforo married, in 140S, liis 
sister Sfargarct to Cimrlci tho BoW, tlio son ot Tliilip the Good, Duko of Burgundj 

(ii) Among llie odder turns of o\ents in tWs reign, Edward was himself for a 
short time a prisoner in Middlchatn Castle, Yorh shire, in tho hands of VTarwicks 
hrother, tho Archhishop of Y orh Thus “ England was in the extraordinary condition 
of having two kings, hoth captiv c in different places, under the charge of one carl 1 " 


5 Death of the King-maker — Clnrcnce notv deserted Warmck 
and returned to the side of his hrother , and on Easter morning 
the tw 0 hostile armies met on Barnet Heath, near London The 
battle began hy the king’s oidcrs hettveen foiii and fi\o in the 
morning, in a dense mist The left ning of tho Yorkists tvas 
heaten, and broke and fled , hut the king kncM notliing of it^ and 
fouglit on for six hours, until Y'annck and set en thousand Lancas- 
trians lay dead upon the field Tims ended the Battle of Barnet, “ a 
medley of imstakc, carnage, and ticacliery” The King-maker t\as 
dead, and the bodies of him and his brother t\cic sent to St Paul’s 
to he shown to the people The aery day of this battle (Apnl 14) 
Queen Slargarct landed at Wet month, and on Easter Monday she 
heard the now s of hci defeat “ She, like a w oman all dismay ed,” 
says an old avriter, for fear fell to tho ground , ” hnt, by the adnee 
of lier friends, she met the king m battle once more — on the 4th 
of Maj at Te-wkesbnry It avas a terrible and bloody fight , the 
queen’s armj was utterly defeated, and she herself c iptured Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, the youngest hrother of tho kmg, and afterwards 
Richard ni , first aa on distinction for himself in this battle The 
queen’s son, poor toung Prince Edaaaid, a\hcn hard piesscd in the 
fight, uttered a cry for mercy, which the kmg answeied by a blow m 
the face a\ith his iron gauntlet, while his brothers fell upon him and 
stabbed him The queen lemaincd m captmty for fia'c jeais, until 
she was ransomed by the kmg of Eianco , and King Henry Yi died 
m the Toaver — murdered, some said, by tho hands of this Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester — ^^Ylth the Battle of Towkoslniry (1471) ended 
tho Wars of the Roses The great barons had almost all been killed, 
the gieat houses — ospocinlly those of tho Koith — were rooted out, 
and more than half the nobility perished by tho savoid oi by the axe 
The cry of Kmg Edward in battle had always been “KvU the 
nobles and spare the commons 1” 
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(i) Margaret at first made for the lowest bridge over the Severn — tbe bridge at 
Gloucester but that town belonged to the Torhists She therefore had to march 
further up tbe river — to Tewbesbury 

(11) KJehard Dube of Gloucester, afterwards Richard m ,led the attach at Towbesbury 

(ill) 'When Edward fied to Flanders, he was so ill provided that he ‘‘ was forced to 
give the master of the ship for his passage a gown lined with martene 

(iv) When the kmg fied to Flanders, the queen toob refuge in the Broad Sanctuary 
at Westminster, where her son, Edward v , was bom 

The right of protection if ft poraon in tlanger seltoa the hams of tbe altar la iva old as Moses 
Every cathe<iral and abbe> and many churches In England had tbo right of Bonctnary 
At first this belonged only to the altar then to the church itself and then to the buildings 
■within ft limit roand the church which ■wna marked oif by clear boundaries 

6 Edward’s Goireniment — In tins reign Parliament hardly ever 
met, and the king’s power was almost absolute The grants of the 
Commons had made him independent of Parhament, and, besides, the 
enormous weaWi which the confiscations^ of the Lancastrian estates 
ponied into the royal treasury made the king extremely nch, and he 
never needed to go to them for money At one tune Edward held 
nearly one-fifth of the land of all England Then he was also a great 
merchant, and traded in tm and wool and clotli with the ports of the 
Mediterranean The money granted for a w ar w ith France, which was 
never carried out^ was quietly put into his oivn pockets, and served 
to swell his already enormous wealth A fourth method of raising 
money ■was hy means of forced loans, which were termed with grave 
humour “ benevolences ” The merchants of the city of London and 
the wealthy men of the kingdom were summoned before him, and each 
was requested or “ mvited ” to make him a present or benevolence 
But the worst of all Ins ways of money-makmg was his inter- 
ference with the com of the realm “Kmg Edward,” says an old 
writer, “changed the com of England, by whicb he had great 
gettmg,” — that is, he decreed that the old Noble, which was only 
worth six shdlmgs and eightpence, should he called a R&l and pass 
for ten shdlmgs The three-and-fourpence of difference he put mto 
his own treasury — And thus the rule of Parhament, and its manage- 
ment of the husmess of the country, were almost entirely suspended 
in the reign of Edward iv 

PurUament sat for forty two days m 1478 This Parliament condemned the Dube of 
Clarence to death for treason Ho was put to death in tlie Tower hut how, is not 
tnown 


I Putting into the fyctu or treasury 
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7 The Invasion of France — After the Battle of Tevhc^lniry 
there was peace for three years in England, and Edward was growing 
tired of this repose. A war with France was always popular in 
England, and the king resolved to revive the old claims on the French 
crown On the 20th of June 1475, he set sail from Sandw ich w itli 
1500 mcn-at-anns, 15,000 hownnen, and a great number of foot- 
soldiers and artillery Large “ benevolences ” had been presented to 
the lung , but, to the intense disgust of the knights and soldiers, the 
in\asion ended before it had well begun Louis xi , king of France, 
one of the most crafty diplomatists that eier Ined, had not the 
smallest wish or intention to fight , and, by the Treatj of of 
Pccquignj,^ Edivard was to receive an annual pension of recquipir 
sevent} thousand crowns, and to return quietly home A 
bndge was thrown across the Somme, and the two kings meeting 
midway, shook hands through a wooden grating, and swore toob=ene 
the tenus of the treaty Tlie disappomted soldierj made up for their 
Iocs of plunder in Franco by pillaging their oivn countriuncn at home , 
hut the king himself accompanied tlie judges to trj' tlie oflendcra, 
and hanged without merev every man who w as apprehended for the 
smallest theft 

(i) XooUXL not only gnvo Fdwaixl a jcarlj pension, lie also paid all expenses ot the 
expedition, gn\e 50,000 crowns ns a ransom for the Dowager Queen Margaret, and 
liribcd hcaally the chief memhers of the King's Council. 

(il) Edward was now not only nhlc to “liae off his oini," but ho could keep around 
him a large guanl of stout j coiiicn 

8 Death and Character of Edward. — Clarence, Edward’s 
hrothor, was summoned before liis poers- on a charge of sorcerj and 
high treason, and Edavard liimsclf appeared against him He was 
tried, found gmlty, and sentenced to be beheaded , but^ alxiut ten 
dats after, it was announced tint he had died m the Tower An old 
stor^, which has little foundation, has alwats circulated that he was 
offered a choice of deaths, and chose to he drowmed m a butt of 
nnlnisci but this nnj Inue been only one way of putting the 
sfatenicnt that Ins wine was poisoned Edw ird, who Iiad grown 
enormously stout, and feeble both m mind and bodj, fell into a 
paroxasrn of nge iqMin hearing that the king of France had deter- 

* Vwr 

5 ■ I tbit env 

^ ^ ♦xpcuVrc rrtnrh virlne 
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inuied to treat one part of tis contract He at once gave orders to 
prepare for rvar , tut a few days after he fell lU, and died on the 9th 
of April 1483 — Edward was a man of the most consummate pohtical 
ahitty , hut he was pitiless, cold-blooded, and treacherous As a 
young man, he stood hy and saw old grey-headed nobles hurried to 
the block and beheaded before lus own eyes His manners were 
thoroughly good-humoured and full of personal charm , but when his 
anger was roused, he v as fierce and unrelenting Fearless and -with- 
out care, it required a great emergencj to rouse him , but, when he 
was roused, he sho-n ed an iron will and an mflexible determmation 
His -nhole Me, however, was tainted -^nth the love of gold, of blood, 
and of a ice 

(i) Edward vaa laUer by the head than any man in hla court He told Pliilip do 
Comines, tlie French historian, that he liad been in nine battles, and that he had 
fought on foot in eight of them 

(li) "His personal beauty, his success In war, the familianty of his manners, his 
splendid household, and the share which he allowed himself to take In the commercial 
enterprise of the day, endeared Edward to the burgher class ’ — FiuiCK Bniani 

(lii) "He sat and judged on his own Kings Bench, and talked familiarly with the 
people 

The Earl of Wamick la generally known ni the Last of the Baroaa,' —that is ho woe the leal 
of those powerful feudal chiefs whose bands of personal retainers amounted to small stond 
ing armies and whose rerennes exceeded those of royalty Itcelf 

The Wars of the Hoses ntterly broke down feudalism and one half of the nobles had lost their 
lives In the battles Edward is eald to hare put to death fourteen hundred persons of 
high rank. 


LIST or BATTLES IK THE WABS OF THE HOSES 


1 

First Battle of Bt Albans, 
Hertfordshire (Somerset 



killed). 

1455 

2 

Blore Heath, Staffordshire 



(Duke of York victonons). 

1459 

S 

Northampton (Earl of Warwick 



victorious). 

1400 

4 

Wakefield Green (Duke of York 



13 killed), 

1400 

5 

Mortimer s Cross, Herefordshire 



(Edward aietorious). 

1401 


6 Second Battle of St Albans 

(Queen victonons), 1401 


Y Battle of Xowton, Yorkshire 

(Lancastrians defeated), 1401 

8 Hedgely Moor, Northumberland 

(Queen defeated), 1403 

9 Hex h am, Northnmherland 

(Henry made prisoner), 1404 

10 Barnet (Earl of Warwick 

killed), 1471 

11 Tewkesbury (Queen taken 

prisoner and her sonPnnce 
Edward put to death), 1471 

12 Bosworth Eield, I oicestor 

(Richard iii kiUeti), 1485 
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9 Great Men — ^By far the most prominent man on the reign of 
Ed'srard iv Ti\asthc Earl of Warwick, “the Kmg-maker” It is on 
his good or had relations Tinth Edward that the whole course of 
events dunng the reign turns Edmund, Duko of Somerset, the chief 
supporter of Queen l^Iargarct and her policy, who was heheaded after 
the Battle of Tcwkeshury, had much to do with the policy of this 
reign The Duke of Clarence, Edward’s younger brother, cannot 
count for very much , but, if a son had not been born to the kmg, 
he might have ascended the tlirone Earl Rivers, the father of the 
queen, and a great friend of WiBiam Cn\ton, the first English 
printer, is also uorthy of notice But the “rising man” at the 
close of the reign uas beyond all doubt Richard, Duke of Gloucester 

10 Social Facts — In spite of the Cii d. Wars, and notwithstand- 
mg tlie pestilence uliicli raged in 1479, commerce increased greatly 
dunng the reign of Edu ard rv This u as due chiefly to the good 
order Eduard kept m the country and the stem justice he meted out. 
The king u as himself a merchant, and personally popular u ith the 
merchant class “The comiiierce of England,” says Creasy, “greu 
to a far greater height than it had oicr before attamed, and the 
general condition of the trading classes was remarkably prosperous ” 
In and by the Wars of the Boses, the turbulent barons had been 
killed off, those uho remained uere too poor to disturb the peace of 
the country, the industrial and commercial classes u ere thoroughly 
protected and oven encouraged, and, henceforth, the lungs of 
England were to be the friends and patrons of the Commons, and 
the enemies of the feudal barons Ships as large as of 900 tons 
burden uere built In the City of London, the guilds of Iron- 
mongers, Merchant Taylors, Carpenters, Cloth-u orkers and others, 
obtamed rojal charters and became corporate bodies But by far the 
most striking social event in this reign was the introduction mto 
England of the art of printmg by wmiarn Coxton in 1477 This 
eient did more for England than all the battles of kings or the 
statutes of parliaments The first book printed in this country was 
“ The Dictes and Saymgs of the Philosophers ” 

(i) Postal communication ■was established bclivcen Loudon and Edinburgh by 
changes of horsemen e\erj twenty miles, and a letter thus reached the capital of 
Scotland in four days This "regular post" had been established by Riehard, Duko 
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of Gloucester (aftcnvnrds Rictard iii ), -uhon he was Governor of tlie North, and was 
making war on Scotland 

(li) WUUam Caxton was horn in 1422, “m Kent in the "Weald ’ Ho was a mercer 
In 1470 he entered the sen ice of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, and sister of 
Edward iv At Ghent, in 1474, he produced the flrst English hook that over was 
pnnted It is a collection of the “ Stones of Troy ' Tlie second English book e\ er 
pnnted was the "Games and Playe of the Chesse Both these wore pnnted abroad 
Edward iv and Richard in were hearty patrons of Caxton s , and Earl Rn ers and 
Tiptoft, Earl of "Worcester, were his friends, and also translated hooks for his press 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUSfMARY OF EDWARD IV s REIGN 


14G1. (a) Edward IV sncceedi 

(h) Battle at Towton. 

1464. (a) Battle of Hedgely Moor 

(b) Battle of Hexham. 

(c) Edward tnorrles Ellrabcth Wood 

TiUe 

1468 Ho ParUament (for about four years) 

1470 (a) Warwick flees to France 

(b) Lands at Barmonth. 

(c) Edward flees to Flanders 

(d) Eestorrilon of Henry n 


1471 (a) Edward lands at Ravenapnr 

(b) Battle of Barnet 

(c) Battle of Tewkesbnry 

(d) Death of Henry VL 

1476 (a) No Parliament (for eight years — 

except one sitting of forty two 
daj s in 1478) 

(b) Treaty of Peciinlgny 

1476 The Swentins Sickness 

1483 Death of Edward IV 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1467 Death of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy Charles the Bold sue 
ceeds 

1477 Charles the Bold defeated and kiUed 

at Nancy, In the east of France 

1478 Lorenzo the Magnlflcent ruler Of 

Florence 


1479 Ferdinand king of Arragon 

Union of Castille and Arragon. 

1483 (a) Martin Lnther bom. 

(b) Lonls 3X of France dies. 

(c) Charles vm sncceeds 



CHAPTER Y 


EDWAUD THE FIFTH 

(OF WESTI^HNSTER) 

Bom 1470 Succeeded (at the age of 12) in April 1483 Deposed 
June 1483 Died 1403 Reigned 2 months 

Edwaud V OF WESTSirssTEa •n'as born in tbo Sanctnnry at Westminster 
on the 8d of Noi ember 1470 — the year his father fled to Flanders to ask 
help from his brother in laiv, tlie Duke of Burgundj ITo vos the elder 
son of Edward iv and his Queen (Elizabeth Woodville) Edward v never 
"ascended the throne— was ncicr crowned,’ he was onlj brought to 
Ixmdon, and there became the centre of plots Ho died, probably innr 
dcred, in 1483, at the ago of tucho (He wonld hate bcA thirteen had 
he hied till Noi ember ) 

CONTEHPORABY SOVEREIGNS 

Scotland James m Francf CnARLKS mu Spain FEnDiKAND 

and Isabella 

1 Edward Y , April 9 — June 25, 1483 — This reign is the short 
reign of a croivnlcss lang It lasted only eleven weeks and one day, 
and the ceremony of coronation ncier took place At the tunc of 
his father’s death, the young prmce, then only twelve years old, was 
lesiding in Ludlow Castle, on the Marches of Wales, where Lord 
Rivers, his maternal uncle, one Qf the most accomplished men of the 
time, and a great friend of Caxton the printer, was directing his 
education On his road to London ho was met hy Richard, Dulce of 
Gloucester, and Henrv Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, the chiefs of 
the party opposed to Lord Rivers and the WoodviUes, and conducted 
hy them to London All his mother’s friends and those belonging to 
the Woodvdle party were arrested , and the poor little hoy “ wept and 

S 
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•was nothing content, hut it hooted ^ not ” Lord Eivers and his 
friends -were conveyed to Pontefract Castle , and there, a few weeks 
after, -without any charge brought against them, or any form of trial 
whatever, they were put to death at the hlock. The queen, upon 
hearing the news of her son’s falling mto Gloucester’s hands, fled 
-iinth her second son and her five daughters to the sanctuary at 
Westnunster , Edward v was lodged m the Tower, hut in the palace 
and not m the pnson , and the Duke of Gloucester was proclaimed 
Lord Protector of the Realm Buckmgham was made Constable of 
England , all the rojal castles were put into his hands, and power to 
call out the whole of the people m arms was also granted him 

The young Pnnce was met at Stony Stratford, one of the places on the Roman 
road called 'Watling Street. 

2 Gloucester’s Action — Lord Hastmgs was the hrother-in-law 
of Warwick the Bong-maker, had heen a favourite of Edward rv , and 
was now a member of the Great Council which managed the afiairs of 
the kingdom durmg the minonty of the king June 26th had heen 
fixed as the day of coronation of the young long , hut, before the 
day came, Gloucester contrived to put Hastings out of the way , and 
to come to a complete understanding ■with Buckmgham. The fact is, 
that Lord Hastmgs was faithful to Edward v , and therefore 
Gloucester, who probably aU along had his eye on the cro-wn, wanted 
him out of the way Cardmal Bourchier, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the great-uncle of the kmg, was sent to the queen m West- 
minster sanctuary to persuade her to allow the young Duke of York 
to be with his brother Gloucester had now both boj s m his posses- 
sion, his enemies were beheaded, and the way seemed clear 

(i) Probably the English nation, dreading a long minontj, and the plots and 
quarrels certain to go on between riial factions, were not sorry to see a capable man 
like Richard take forcible possession of the powers of the realm 

(ii) “On the 13th, Gloncester appeared at a council m the Tower ‘with a won 
derful sour countenance The Protector, after a little while, asked what thej were 
worthy to suffer who compassed his destruction, to which Hastings replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly, my lord, if they have so heinously done, they be worthy heinous punishment. 

‘ 'What, quoth the Protector, ‘ thou sen est me I ween, with ifa and ans , 2 I tell thee 
they Tiavt so done, and that I will make good on thy bodj, traitor And therewith, 

1 That Ib *it vat of no nu ” The verb hoot Is a form of an older word hetan to make lot oxgood 
andwe bare trt in the word irWer and Z»oo^ in toofy hootfets etc. 

^ An old CuhJoned word for tupjKtinp 
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as in a great nge, lie clapped his fist upon the Iward a great rap , at which token 
given, one cried * Treason •' without Uio chamber Tlicrcwith a door clapped, and in 
came rushing men in lnrness,i as many as Iho clnmhcr might hold j\nd anon tho 
Protector said to the Lonl nislinga, ‘larrcstthcc traitorl’ 'IVhatl me, ray lord? 
qnoth he ‘ Yes, thee, traitor ' ' quoth the Protector Tlicn tlicy were all quickly be 
stowed iipdivcrs chambers, except iho Lonl Charalierlain,* nhoiu the Protector bade 
speed and shrl\ o him * apace ' For, bj bt Paul,’ quoth ho, ' I will not to dinner till 
lscoth> head off’ It bootwl him not to ask whj, but hcavalj he took a priest at 
adventure,-' and made a short shrift, fora longer would not lie suffered,— the Protector 
made so much haste to dinner, avlilcli he might not go to till this w ere done for saving 
of his o-ath So was he brought forth Into the graen beside the chapel vnthin the 
Tower, and his head laid down upon n long log of timber and there stricken off ’ 

3 Deposition of Edward V — Gloucc=itor’s nc\t htep was to 
employ Biickingliain, 'who at as lus tool, to induce tlio citizens of 
London to get up a petition, entreating Inin to accept the croavn, 
and on the 22d of June, Di Eilph Shaw, tlic brother of tho Lord 
iMa^or of London, preached a sermon at St Paul’s Cross, m at Inch 
he maintained that those children, atcrc illegitimato on tho ground of 
a previous contract of Edward iv aaith Ladj Eleanor Butler, and 
tliat tho Lord Protector avas tho rightful heir to the croasm Two 
da'v s alter, a number of Lords and meinhcrs of the House of Com- 
mons avaited on tho duke at BajTiard’s C.istle, aahcio he was lodging, 
and desired huu to hake upon himself “tho ofTico and title of Icing 
the arrangements for Edw ird’s coronation a\ ore made use of for that 
of his uncle , and llichard, aaitli his aaifc, Anno Neville, avas crowned 
at Westminster on tho Gth of Julj 1183 

(i) The Lords nnd oUicrs called tlicir petition to Klchard "Tlic Cliolcc nnd Prayer 
of the Lords bplntual and Temporal and tho Commons of England, ” nnd in this 
document lho> desired that ho would take tho kingbhip, "tho children of Edward i\ 
being illegitimate, tlio'e of the Euko of Clarence nttniuted, nnd tlio blood of Itlclmrd, 
Enko of York, rtmalning uncorrupt only In tlic person of Riebard tlio Protector, Duke 
of Gloucester " 

(i!) If tho Eul c of Clarence, who wa-s older than lllcliard, Jiad not been attainted, 
hla son, tho Earl of W arwick, would hnao been heir to tho throne 

4. Scotland — James iii (14C0-1488) succeeded his father m 
1460, hut tho mumgement of affair, s aias m tho hands of Bishop 
Kennedy of St Andrcaas, "ind of the Icing’s mother, Mary, tho 

^ Armour 

^ ^ IxirU HanUii^ 

3 CoVcif Armrc^/ioRprlMl 
* The first ]irlc*t that Imppcued to be in Ibe wnj* 

6 From Fir Tlioma* More n JTlHory 0 / rUhard lit 
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daughter of the Duke of Gueldres But hlary of Gueldres died in 
1463, and Kennedy in 1466 , and the chief poiver fell into the hands 
of a strong and rising family, called the iJoi/d? Lord Boyd seized 
the young kmg at Linkthgou-, carried him off to Edinburgh Castle, 
had his ovm eldest son created Earl of Arran, and married him to 
the long’s sister Mary — The overlordship of the 'Western Isles avas 
still m the hands of the kmgs of Norway , hut Scotland held them 
on condition of paymg a yearly rent Foi many years this rent had 
not been paid , and now an arrangement was come to, by which the 
young long should marry Slargaret, the daughter of Kmg Christian, 
her dowry bemg the arrears of rent and a sum of sixty thousand 
florins , for which sum the Orkney and Shetland Isles were to be 
placed as pledges m the hands of the kmg of Scotland This sum 
was never paid , and thus these idands became, in 1469, a part of 
the Scottish kmgdom, and have remamed so ever smee 

5 James III of Scotland. — The king quarrelled with his 
brother Alexander, Duke of Albany, -who fled flrst to France, and 
afteruards to the Enghsh coiut Edward iv took his side, and 
made an agreement with lum that he should marry his daughter, the 
Lady Cecily, and that Albany should be placed on the throne of 
Scotland. In the year 1482, James raised an anny to mvade Eng- 
land, and marched at the head of it as far as Lauder Bridge m 
Berwickshire The Scottish nobles, with whom James had never 
been popular, on account of his likmg for favoiuites of low butb, saw 
their opportumty, and met together to devise a plan for gettmg rid 
of these favourites The most detested of them was Robert Cochrane, 
v ho had once been a stone-mason. No one seemed able to carry out 
any suggestion, when Archibald, Earl of Angus, rose in the assemblv 
and said “Never fear, I’ll bell the cat” ^ His aUusion was to the 
old fable of the cat and the mice At that moment Cochrane himself 
knocked at the door , he was admitted, seized, msiilted, and arrested, 
and the same afternoon he and the other favourites were hanged over 
Lauder Bridge — The king contmued to grow more and more un- 
popular, and the lords formed a confederacy, collected an army, 
declared James deposed, and put James the Prmce of Scotland at 
their head , the kmg also called together an army, and the two forces 

I Hence Mfl nickname of frcAfeSelWAc Cat 
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met at Sauchiebum, m Stirlongsliire The day "was gomg agamst the 
kiDg, he turned and fled , he "was throwTi fiom his hoise and carried 
to a Tnill near Eannockhiim, "where the dagger of an assassm on the 
disguise of a priest put an end to his hfe m June 1488 

(i) The Duke of Albany, James m s brother, lind promised Edward iv , if he were 
placed by him on the throne of Scotland, to hold his kingdom ns a fief of England, 
to cede the town of Berwick, and to marrj one of Edward’s daughters Richard, 
Boko of Gloucester, along wnth Albany, led an army as far as Edinburgh, where 
Albany became reconciled with James 

(ii) Berwick was actually ceded, and has been an English possession ever since. 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OF EDWARD V 's REIGN 


1483 May 4, Glonccator made Protector 
June 13, Hnatlngj beheaded. 


June 25 


June IG Richard Duke of York the king a 
younger brother, aent tojoln lihn In 
the Tower 


(a) Olonceater is offered the 

Crowm. 

(b) Depoaitlon of Bdward T 



CHAPTEE VI 


EIGHAKD THE THIRD 

(OF GLOUCESTER) 

Born 1450 Succeeded (at the age of 32) 1483 Died 1485 
Reigned 2 Years 

Eictiapd of Gloctoester was the third son of Richard, Duhc of York, 
nho fell in the Battle of 'Wakefield m 1460 This Duke of York iras 
descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence — the second son of Edward iii 
Lionel 3 daughter, Pliilippa, mamed Edmnnd Mortimer, Earl of March, 
and the Duke of York was Philippas great-grandson —In 14T3, Richard 
married Anne Neville, the widow of the murdered Pnnee of Wales, the 
son of Henry vi (It was said that Richard murdered him With his own 
hand ) There was onlj one son of the marriage — Edward, Pnnee of 
Wales, who died in 14S4 


CONTEarPORART SOWEREIGNS 
ScoTLAVD James ni rEA>CE CnAntEsaiii 

1 Ricliard TTT. — Richard had married Anne NcviUc, the a idow 
of the very Prince Edward (the son of Henry vi ) whom he had 
himself killed after the Battle of Tewkeshury Edward’s brother 
Clarence, who anshed to keep for himself all the Warwick estates, 
had hid her in his house and forced her to take the disguise of a 
kitchen-maid , but Richard dihgently sought her out, mamed her, 
and shared with her the vast properties of the Warwick family 
After their coronation, the kmg and queen made a royal progress 
through the kingdom, and -were everysihere loyally receiyed , and to 
please the people of the north, with whom Richard sv as aery popular, 
he and his queen were croaraed a second tune m York Mmster 
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2 The Two Pnnces — ^Richard’s throne conld liardly be deemed 
secure so long as Edu ard and his brother were alive , and, though 
nothing IS certainly knoivn of their fate, there is little doubt that 
Richard had them put out of the way Thcj Mere placed m the 
Tower , and thoj v ere never seen again 

(i) Tlio Btorj goei— liutlt is ti storj which was set afloat hj Illcbard’s enemies— 
that Bnckcnhmy, the constahlo of the Tower, refused to put the young princes to 
death , and that Richard commanded him to hand os er the hovs and ids commission 
for twenty-four liours, to Sir James Tyrrel During the twenty four hours, Tyrrels 
groom, John Dighton, and Vilcs Forrest, another sersant, wentnp to the princes 
hed chamher, while Tjrrel waited hclow, and murdered the two children b\ smother 
ing them in their beds, and the> hurled their bodies at the foot of the stairs 

(ii) One seeming proof of the truth of this storj, is the fact that, in 1G74, in the 
reign of Clmrles n , ntirlj two hundred jesrs after, the bones of two joung children 
were found under the staircase of the Wliilo Tower Tlie “ Clironiclo of the Grej 
Friars of London,' writing of the first year of Richard in , mentions their death in 
this simple way “ And the two sons of King Edi ard were put to silence " 

(ill) The princes own relations and inanj of the great nobles did not believe that 
thej were dead Mans asserted that thej had cseaped from the Tower and wero in 
hiding This widespread belief was one of the causes of two attempts on the part of 
pretenders in the course of Henry a n s reign. 

‘ I hare hLRid by cre-llUo reaerl of taeh ns were tecret wltli his chatnlierm that after this aliomln 
abloilce<l Klchard never h>ul quiet la his inlnil he never thought himself sure tVhenho 
went sbroail his eyes whirled ahont, hie body privily fenced his hand ever on his dagger 
his countenance and manner like one always rvady to atrlte again. He took 111 rest at 
night lay long waking and musing wearied with care and watch ho rather elumherod 
than slopL Troubled w Ith fearful dreania onddenly sometlinca ho started np, lc.apt out 
of his bed and ran about tbe cbombor Bin rnojus Mope. (Sco also SbakespeaTo a 
nicharU III Act v 2, 11 


3 Revolt of Buckingliain. — ^Buckingham bad been the cliief 
fnend and supporter of King Richard , and Richard v as m tbe habit 
of loading ivitli benefits all ivlio sorted bun But a quarrel arose 
bettveou the two Buckingham joined the parly of tlie malcontents and 
raL«ed tho standard of rebellion in "Wales , but, soon after, having 
been taken prisoner, he tt as put to death at tho block without form of 
trial Tho rallying centre of this malcontent party tt as Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Eichmond, ttho had fled from England, and liad taken refuge 
in Brittany He t\ as tho only descendant of tho old House of Lan- 
caster, and indeed belonged to a royal Imo by both sides On tbe 
side of his father, ho was the grandson of Katharine, the widow of 
Henry v , who had married tho Welsh gentleman Owen Tudor , on 
the side of his mother, he v as a great-grandson, through the Imo of 
the Beauforts, of John of Gaunt Richmond had embarked m his 
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fleet to join Buckingham mth a Binall army , hut a storm arose, and 
drove him hack upon the coast of France Eichard now made a pro- 
gress through the vest of Enghind, vhero the Lancastrian cause was 
strongest , and m the course of his progress reprimanded and punished 
many of the msurgents, hut, with the far-seeing policy of a new 
ruler, took care to pardon many men 

(i) Bncklnshuu sought rofugc with nn old retainer of his own in Sliropshire, Halph 
Banister, who ga^e him up to the SlienlT of the County The pnce set on Bucking 
ham 8 head was £1000, or an estate vorth £100 a year , and this sum was probahlj 
equal In 1 alue to £12,000 at the present day 

(ii) Among those who suffered was William Colllngboume, who had heen Slieriff of 
Wiltshire, and who had made and circulated a political rhyme upon the king and his 
advisers The rhjTne was this 

"The Cat, the Rat, and Loiel the Dog, 

Rule all England under the Hog ’ * 

But even so poor a rhyme uas looked upon ns a possible inccnti\ e to treason 

4 Eichard's Government — Eichard to some extent owed his 
position as so\ ereign to Pailiainent , and he accordingly hastened to 
restore to it the old power and the old liberties vhich had lam 
dormant durmg the reign of Edvard iv Parhament was at once 
summoned , and though it sat for only one session during his short 
reign, a good deal of hard work was accomplished, and great improve- 
ments m legislation were mtroduced The practice of extortmg 
money by “ benevolences ” was declaied illegal, many estates which 
had been forfeited were restored , free trade m books between 
England and the Contment v as established , and the bondsmen upon 
the Crown domams were set free 

(i) Several good laws were passed by Richards Parliament (a) one against the 
collection of benevolences (b) another against the keeping of retainers (so as to 
weaken the power of the nobles) , (c) a third, called tlie “ Statute of Users, to forbid 
secret transfers of land, (d) a fourth, caUed the “Statute of Fines, nliich secured 
the title of landowners. By his statute a fine paid to the court, ivith proper 
proclamation, was, after fl\o years, a bar to all future claims Tliis act, at a time 
when so much land had, in the last three reigns, passed from hand to hand by for 
feituro or attainder, was of the greatest value and importance Fifteen acts in all 
were passed , and aU of great value 

5 The C'aixnva Cafciiy Chancellor of the Exchequer the /*af^^ns Patcliffc nn Important Torkiat , 
Lovtl waa the son of nn old Lancastrian j and the Jlog typifies Richard himself one of his cognisances 
being n white boar Gray in the Bard ' thus alindea to Richard TPith reference to hli badge, as the 
murderer of Prince Edward on the field ofTewkesboiy — 

* The bristled Botx in infant gore 
Wallowa beneath the thorny shade ’ 
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(li) This rarliamont of Richard iii was “the most meritonoos national council for 
protecting the liberty of the subject, and putting down abuses m the administration 
of justice, which had sat since the time of Edward i ” — Lord Oahpbell 

5 The Coming of Henry Tudor— If Eichard had contented 
himself mth improving the laws of the country, and earning a wide 
popularity by his just rule, he would probably have kept Ins seat on 
the throne to the end of his life But he had felt insecure so long as 
Edward v and his brother lived , the boy’s disappearance and tlie 
suspicion that ho v as responsible for it, are said to have united the 
whole nation against him Morton, bishop of Ely, seemg that even 
the Yorkists were faUing away from Eichard, advised Tudor to unite 
both parties m his favour by a promise to marry Ehzabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Edward rv This pohcy at once drew off friends 
from Eichard, and made others lukewarm in his cause Tudor set 
out with only three thousand Normans at his back , but then the 
Lancastrian party m England was very strong and closely knit 
together. He landed at Mdford Haven on the 7th of August 1485, 
and marched m an easterly durection through Wales 

(i) Richard issued a proclamation against the Earl of Richmond, in which ho called 
him "one Harry Tydder of base descent’ He was ceitainly of base descent, as the 
Beauforts, tlie children of John of Gaunt and Katherine Swynford, were only legitl 
mised by order of Richard ii 

(ii) On the death of his only child, Edward, Prince of Wales (who died the very 
day twelvemonth of the accession of Edward v ,) Richard had nominated his nephew 
John do la Polo, the Earl of Lincoln, as his heir Lincoln s father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
had married Elizabeth, sister of Edward iv and Richard ill 

6 Battle of Bosworth. — Eichard had repaired to Nottingham as 
a central pomt , and when tlie news of his rival’s landmg reached 
him, he marched westward, until the two armies met on the 22d 
of August, near the heart of England, m the neighhourhood of Market 
Bosworth m Leicestershire Eichard had twice the number of men , 
hut never was so great and decisive a battle fought "with forces so 
very small Before the battle began Jobn Hov ard, Duke of Norfolk, 
received a warnmg agamst joming the kmg, a warmng couched m a 
very rude rhyme 

“ Jocky of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bought and sold ” 

And bought and sold Eichard mdeed was , for Lord Stanley had 
been mduced to come over to Henry’s side Durmg the battle he 
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deserted and fought against his king , and to add to the diffictdtj', 
the forces of the Eirl of ETorthumberland ■would not stir a foot 
Eichard rode at the head of his troops on a ■vrhito horse, in full armour, 
and 'With the croirn fixed upon his helmet Hardly had tlie hattl(‘ 
begun ■when he sa-w it nas lost, but, "with the tenacity of his race 
and the courage of despair, he cut his "way through the enemy up to 
his rival, overthreiv Henry Tudor’s standard, and rvas at last killed, 
“ fightmg manfully m the thickest press of his enemies ” His helmet 
■was knocked off his head , the crown had roUed away under a liaw- 
thom bush , Lord Stanley picked it up and placed it, aimd the cheers 
of the assembled knights, upon the head of Eichmond Eichard’s 
body, stripped of his armour, “was trussed behind a poiirsuivant of 
arms, hko a hog or a calf, the head and the arms hangmg on one side 
of the horse, and the legs on the other side, and aU besprinkled with 
mire and blood, was brought to the Greyfnars’ Church at Leicester ” 
And this w as the last of Eichard iii , tlie last of the Plantagenets 

(i) Henry Tudor ot Elolunond was crowned on a low hill, which is called "Crown 
HiU” to this day Ho adopted as his had(,o the “Crown in the Jlay bnsh ’ 

(li) “ On tint dreary moor of Bosworth ended the royalty of tlie great Honso of 
Anjon ' 

7 Character of Eichard. — Eichard was most probably a great 
statesman, who in an age of violence had been too ready to use violent 
means He was only thirty-four when he died , and there can he no 
doubt that he would have done much for the establishment of law 
and order m the country had ho bved longer Ho was not a “ blood- 
supper and child-killer,” as the Tudor party called hnn , hut neither 
did he scruple to put out of the way any man who opposed his plans 
He was the eleventh of the twelve children of Eichard, Duke of 
York. 

SHORT OHRONOLOGT AND SDMJIART OF RICHARD IIL s DEIGN 

1483 (a) July Dlaappearance of the two 1484. (a) Parliament passes an Act 

young Princes ahoUshlng benevolences. 

(b) Buckingham conspires with (^) Edward, Prince of "Wales, 

the Earl of Richmond 'and Richard s only son, dies, 

others against Richard. 

(c) Bnokinghom in open rebellion W •3”"“ Richard s wife, dHa 

in Wales Is beheaded. (^) landing of^ichmond 

(c) Battle of Bosworth. 

Death of Klchard. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF TUDOE 


HENRY VII.= EliiabcHi of Tork 
(daughter of Ed. iv ) 


I I 

Aiur HENR 


Arthur HENRY Vm Jlar^ret 
(Frinco of (d 1547) m James iv 
"Wales I of Scotland 

d 1502) I 


MnjT= (i) Louis xir of France 

=(il) Charles Brandon (Duke of Suffolk). 


EDWARD "VI. 
son of Jane 
Seymour 
(d 1553) 


MARY 
daughter of 
Katharine 
of Arragon 
(d 1658) 


ELIZABETH 
daughter of 
Anne Bolcyn 
(d 1603) 


Franccs=Henry Grey (Duke of Suffolk) 


lady Jane Orey= Guildford Dudley 
(csDcntcd 1564) 


(i) Henry Orey was a great-grandson of Elizabeth Woodvllle, hy her first husband, 
Sir John Grey 

(11) The new connection between tho Houses of Tork, Lancaster, and Wales, is 
shown in the following diagram — 

TORK LANCASTER WALES 

Edward iv John Beaufort Owen Tudor 

I m Katharine of Franco 

I I 

Margaret Beaufort m Edmund Tudor 

Elizabeth of Tobk. m Henry vii 
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CHAPTER I 


HENRY THE SEVENTH 

(HENRY TUDOR OF RICHiSIOND) 

Born 14oG Succeeded (at the ago of 29) in 1485 Died 1609 
Reigned 24 years 

ToDon Tvns bom at rembroko Castle in 1150 IIo was the son 
of Edmund Tndor, Earl of Richmond, rrho mnTricd Margaret Beaufort, 
the great-grand-daughter ol John of Gaunt, by his third ■ndfo Cathenne 
Sv ynford Edmund Tudor uas the son of a Welsh gentleman, Ovren 
Tudor, irho married Katharine of France, the widov of Henrj v Thus 
he teas of royal blood on both sides , but the Beaufort line iTas really 
afa illegitimate branch of the Lancaster familj , though it had been logi 
timised by a Parliament of Richard ii s reign. Henry vit married 
Elizabeth of Tork— the eldest daughter of Edward iv They had four 
children Arthur, who died before his father, Margaret, who mnmed 
James i\ of Scotland , Henry i m , and Slary, who married (I) Louis xii 
of Prance, and (ii) Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

The Earl of Elchmond took his tltlo from rtchmnnd {n Torlshi''€ The Eiehmond on the Thames 
Kas called and received its later name from. Henry vn. 


CONTESIPORAHY SO^^:REIGNS 

SCOTLAVD FnA^CE SPAIN 

jAllESin to 148S ClIAPLES VlII to 1408 ISAnrUEA. antj 

JaIIES IV Louis XII FERDINArm 

1 Henry VH , 1485-1509 — Henry Tudor had been a fugitive or 
an evile from his native land from the time vrhen he vas only five 
years of age He passed most of lus life m Brittany or in France , 
and his patient ability and subtle pov er of schemmg gradually raised 
hun to he regarded as the head of the Lancastrian party, both at home 
and abroad He did not carry out his promise to marry the Prmcess|j 

Elizabeth of York, untd Parliament, vhose power was then amply! 
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\ acknowledged, settled the cro^\■n in his oi\n person and his heirs, “ and 
^mnonc other” This last clause was added to e'^clude the Earl of 
Henry vn. Warwick, a son of the Duke of Clarence, and any other 
of relationship, might ho supposed to 

York have a piior and sounder claim to the throne of England 
I486 I Henry accordingly married Elizabeth on the 18th of 
January 1486 AH through Ins leign ho showed himself a patient. 


- wary diplomatist, alwaj s content to n ait for the success that u as sure 
»/rt?*cme at last But though the lung had married a Yoilust, he 
^ hated the Yorkist party, and had made up his nund to put them 
down and to keep tliom doivn in every part of the country He 
revoked all grants of land that had been made to Yoikists in tlic 
course of the last thirty years, and thus put himself in iiossession of 
an enormous amoimt of property in different uarts-of the countrv 

(i) Henry VIL e claim to tlio throne Mas like that of Ilenrj iv , and rested on three 
grounds (i) right of hirth (li) conquest, and (lii) the choice or approval of Pnrlia 
ment. The first of these claims was not verj sound, ns two children of a nearer line 
were then alive— one, Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Vnrvnck, the eldest son of the 
' Duke of Clarence, who was older then Richard iii 

'' (ii) The cliccks on the aiithorit) of the Crown at tho accession of Ilcnr) vii were 

(1) The king could levj no new tax without the leave of Parliament 

(2) No law could bo made without the assent of Parliament 

(3) No man could bo tliiown into prison without a legal warrant specify 

ing clearly his offence 

(4) A person accused on a criminal chargemnst be tried in a Pubbe Court 

and bv a jury of twelve men If thej are unanimous, there is no 


appeal 

(5) An officer of the Crown, violating the llbcrtj of a subject, can be sued 
for damages, and cannot plead even the direct order of the king 


I 2 The Era of Personal Rule — A. new ora m Enghsh hustory 
\begms w ith this reign — the Era of Personal Rule The change wluch 
Lems XI had introduced mto France, which Ferdmand of Arragon 
was mtroducmg mto Spam, that change Henry Tudor also mtroduced 
mto England Everywhere m "Western Europe, courts and royal 
cabmets were absorbmg the powmr of chartered institutions and 
customary laws Such changes were the natural outcome of the 
decay of the feudal system The foices which, m the hands of the 
' great barons and territorial magnates, tended to local quarrels, civil 
war, and national disintegration, were destmed to be replaced by the 
growing power of the Crown, which was the agent for unifying tho 
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country, protecting industry, and consolidating the commercial and/ 
intellectual progress of the people 


3 LamlJert SimneL— In the spring of 1487 appeared in Ireland 
a good-looking hoy of ten, ivhom his friends declared to ho Edward 
Plantagenet, the Earl of Wannck, escaped from confinement in the 
Tower The Yorkists had always been popular m Ireland , Fitz- 
gerald, Eail of Kildare, was governor at tho time, he at once 
abjured Henry, and had this young man crow ncd at Duhlm by the 
archbishop, under the title of Edvard vi Margaret, tho widow 
of the Duke of Burgundy and sister of Edward iv and Richard iii , 
furnished Lord Lovel and the Earl of Lmcoln^ with money and 
troops to support luni , and they sailed over to England v ith “ a 
great midtitude of Irishmen and Ahiiains”" They vere met by 
Henry Tudor at Stoke-upon-Trent, on the 16th of June, and utterly 
overthrown Lmcoln and other leaders fell on tho field , 

Lovel fled, the pretended Wannck, vho was m leality simnei 
one tamliert Slmnel, the son of a jomer in Oxford, vas 
taken prisoner and, with politic and contemptuous mercy, made a 
turnspit m Henry’s kitchen “ He turned a broach that had v orn a 
crov n , ” and in course of time, by steady conduct and good behaviour, 
he was so fortunate as to rise to be royal falconer 

(i) The ritzgcralds had hcen promoted hy Richard, Duke of York , and the House 
of York had alwa) s been i erj popular with tho English of Ireland 

(li) Lambert Blmnol wpa a mere tool in the hands of the Yorkists Tor (a) if they 
had taken tlio field m favour of tho true Edward, Earl of Warwick, Henry would at 
once ha\e put him to death, and (b) it became Henry s interest to keep tho true 
Edward alive, and tluis to prove tho person put forward a mere impostor Had they 
succeeded, it was casj to put Slmnel out of tho waj 

(iii) Henry publicly exhibited Warwick to tko people in a procession from tlio 
Tower to St Pauls, and ho also allowed him to live at his Palace of Sheen 


i. Invasion of France, 1492 — The Duke of Brittany, vho had 
been the stanch friend and preserver of Henry, was in 1487^^*^ 
threatened with mvasion by the kmg of France, Charles viii , and 
he naturally looked for help to Henry, who, indeed, owed to hun 
his hfe The kmg went to Parbament for supphes of money, which 
were \oted He also extorted large “benevolences” from rich 

1 This wag John do la Pole, n eon of Edward i\ s olaler and a nephenv of Richard ni , who had 
been declared by him his heir 2 Oerntam The Trench call Germany Ancttiajjnc 
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persons , but he had no real intention of making irai AH he 
“Siege of ivas to make money At last, m 1492, he took a 

Boulogne " formidable army over to Calais, laid siege to Boulogne for 
a few days, made peace for a large sum of money, and 
came back agam He had been bought off by the kmg of France 
•with a purse of £149,000 Thus, in addition to the grant by Parha- 
ment, he put m lus pocket the gift of France 


j 5 Henry makes Money — Henry had three chief aims m life, 
I all of which seemed to help each other These "w ere to put do'wn 
jthe Yorkists and the rich barons — that is, to destroy the feudal 
{system, and concentrate power m the Cro-wn , to rule as much 
jas possible -without Parbament, and to make money, by fair 
, means or by foul He had discovered even more -ways of makmg 
money than Edward rv Subsidies granted for the support of war 
he put mto his own pocket, he revived the odious system of 
“ benevolences , ” he laid claim to lands which had long been in the 
possession of others , and he punished the nobles with fine and 
forfeiture, whenever the smallest openmg or opportunity presented 
itself Caidmal hlorton, whom he had made Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, his chancellor and favourite minister, assisted him in aU these 
^aul^un^^kmgs It was he who, m the plemtude of lus clei cmess, 
idvenfeda ddemma which went by the name of “ Morton’s fork ” 

■ Rich and poor nobles were equally plundered , for, he said, those 
who lived plainly and frugally had evidently saved money, and those 
who lived e-^travagantly and on a grand scale were as evidentlv 
wealthy, and could therefore afford to help the kmg He made the 
transfer and sale of land easy , and thus the wealthy merchants and 
middle-class people bought up many estates from the impoverished 
nobles The king carried hrs money-making schemes so far, that 
, one historian has called him “a rojal siradler , ” but this good came 
out of them, that the old spirit of war and violence was thoroughlj 
put down 

“ If Cardinal Morton ttos Informed that a nobleman or gentleman lived in good 
Btj-le, ivith a great show of goldand siher plate, and a great arraj of servants and 
retainers be would send for bimand say quietly to him ‘I bear yon are a very neb 
man I am delighted to know that you are so wealthy it is qmte plain you can 
afford to spare for Uie king a largo benevolence But if the nobleman lived in an 
obscure fashion, with few servants and no display, tlie other .mong of the fgik was 
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presented to Wm ‘Jljr Lord, you nrc, I bpc, a most thrifty and careful person , you 
must have saved up a great deal of propertj you arc certainl) ohle to give the ling 
a good benc\ olcnco ' ” 

Invention of Gunpowder — Another remarkable circum-| 
stance also gave him supreme potrer over his nobles, and tins i\as the) 
introduction of artillery “The intention of gunpomder,” says a 
great historian, “ruined feudalism ’ Tlie reason is plain It was 
useless for the knight or baron to dress himself in heavy armour 
when a bullet could go through it , and, u ith a gun m his hand, the 
weak man IS just as powerM foruounds or death as the stiongest 
The only artillery-tram m the kingdom belonged to the king , aud 
the greatest baron, with the largest following, Mas poiseiless against 
the heavy guns of the royal artillcrj — The king also amassed large 
treasures by the doimes paid to his sons on their marriage , and 
much of this and other money he imcsted in portable property — 
that IS, in jewels and precious stones This ivas for the purpose of 
bemg able to carry his wealth easilj , if the n orst should happen and 
he should have to flee from his kingdom 

(i) '"Tho Introduction of gunpowder mined fondalism. 'Witliont nrtillerv, 
an arm} (collected L} a baron) was iiov helpless, and the one train of artillery in 
the kingdom lay at tlio disposal of tho king — GnEcs 

(il) " nig desire for getting jewels scarcely I new any hounds, and on these alone 
he spent £110,000 ’ 

7 Retainers — The Statute of Liveries and the statutes against 
Maintenance were enforced with the most strenuous rigour One 
amusing example is given hy Lord Bacon m his “ History of Henry 
the Seventh” The kmg vas entertained for several dajs m the 
most sumptuous and magnificent manner, hy tho Lancastria nJEarl 
of Oxford at his castle at Henningham "When tho king was talcing 
his leave of the Earl the castle servants stood in their livery coats 
and hadges, ranged m long rows on both sides, making a lane for the 
kmg Tho kmg started a little and said, “By my faith, my Lord, 
I thank you much for your good cheer , but I may not endure to 
have my lavs broken in my sight Bly attorney must speak with 
you ” And the attorney-general did spe ik with the Earl, and the 
result was a fine of £10,000 — Thus the kmg by his exactions at once 
enriched himself on the one hand, and broke tho power of the nobles 

T 
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on the other , and this enormous ivcalth of his enabled hun to rule 
•without the help of Parliament, rrhich met as seldom as it could 
f 

(i) Maintenance (lid not mcyin Bupporting or feeding these retainers, but maintain- 
ing or supporting their quarrels and their (muses in the courts of law The retainers 
of a nobleman wore his badge or his literj 

Xirerji (French ttcrer, to give) couilated gcncmllr of a cloak and capo given every year 

(ii) Not more than thirtj of the old nobles were left alive from the Wars of the 
Roses , and Henry ■was determined that no one of them should accuranlato anj 
formidable power 

8 Perkin Warheck — In the jear 1492 there again appeared m 
Ireland, -where the house of York had always been very popular, a 
new claimant to the throne, wlio stjded lumself Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of York. He gave himself out as the second son of Edu ard iv , 
•whose life, he said, had been S 2 )ared it hen his brother, Edward v -was 
put to death Accordmg to the Tudor part} , he v as a person called 
Perkin Warheck of Toumay He landed in Cork from a small 
merchant vessel ■ahich had sailed from Lisbon, and the mayor and 
townsfolk V ent mad with enthusiasm about him Ho then crossed 
over to Flanders, -where the Duchess IMargaiet receited him as her 
nephew -with open arms, and bestowed upon him the name of the 
“ mute Rose of England ” At her court he remamed for three 
years, and Henry -was aU this -while m a state of constant anxiety 
about him and his claims Many of the Yorkists vent over to 
Perkin Flinders to pay their court to him and to jom him , but 
warbeck others Sent as their agent Sir Robeit Clifford, who, for a 
1492 £S00 out of Henry’s pnvate purse, betrayed his 

cause and gave up the names of his friends and adherents Among 
these names was that of Sir Wdhani Stanley, vho had saved the hfe 
and crowned the head of Henry Tudor upon the field of Bosw orth 
All that Stanley had said was, that if this } oung man should jirove 
to be the real Richard Plantagenet, he would not fisht anainst hun 
But this was qmte enough for Henr}, who was glad to find a pretext 
for forfeitmg the enormous wealth and the vast estates even of an old 
friend In 1496 “Richard Plantagenet” paid a -visit to Scotland, 
l yhere James iv recei ved hiin^-w ith the greatest cordiality, styled him 
Richard iv , an d_gave hun in mar riage a .Janswoman of his oi vn, the 
leaned La^_ Kathecme .Gordon In the foUoivmg year, Ricnard 
landed m Cornwall, where he knew the people to be disaffected to 
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the king , and, being joined hy largo numbers of the people, he 
seized the strong position of St hliclncl’s Mount, and pushed for- 
ward into Somersetshire At Taunton he heaid that Henry was 
approaclung •nnth a strong army , and, takmg fright, ho fled on 
horseback into the He-w Forest, where ho took sanctuary at the abbey 
of Beaiiheu.^ Here he n as induced to surrender, on condition that 
his life should be spared, and his •wife became an attendant m the 
court of the queen He himself nas placed in the To-n ei, along nith 
the joung Earl of Waniiclr, a\ho_was_so_ignorant_that wonrici 

he hardly Icnew-ono bird or beast fiom another, but in 
- — Wnrbecli 

1499 both of them n ere accused of high treason, tried, and executed 
executed lYanvick beheaded aiuthm the Tower, and 1499 
■\Varbeck hanged and quartered at Tj’bum - “ One fierce a nd strong 

wave , ” sa ys an old. chronicler. Jiav. allowc (Lbotli-tlicir.^Iu cs I’ 

( ) Henry requested the Arelidnkc Phnij) to turn Wnrbeck out of rimders On 
his refusal, Henrj evpeUed nil ricnilngs from Hngland, a nd rcn i os ed the market for 
English wool f rom Antwerp to Calais 

(li) By the execution and forfeiture of Staiilcj, Henry put in his pocket £40,000, 
in addition to a orj large estates 

(ui) Tlio people of Cornwall wore disaffected because they had been asked to pay 
a tax for the protection of the >ortli of England against tlio attacl s of the Scotch 
Thcir a ion aras that each county ouglit to pay its on n aaar eapenscs 

(la) Fcrditiaud of Arragon, the father of Katharine, had refused to alloav Ins 
daughter to marry Prince Artliur, 'LasJong_as_a_dquhtrul_.dicE_pf royal blood 
rq maine djn Jngland.* Hence tlio eagerness to get rid of tlie Karl of Warwick 

9 Two Important Marriages— In 1501 the king married his' 
eldest son Arthur, aaho was only fifteen, to Ca^inay the joungesti 
daughter of Fiwdin aud of Ar ngon and IsabcIla jyfljSpain, but generally 
knoavn m England as Katharine of ..Arragon Aithur had received 
his name m memory of tlie fact that tho long believed Artimr 

himself to he descended from the great British chicftam, marrieB 

King Arthui , hut the descent is, of course, extremely of ArTngon 
doubtful Arthur died five months after his marriage ,| 1501 
and the king was now m gieat tenor lest he sliould have to 
return tho doivTy of the princess, which was veiy large, amounting to 
kuiMred tho i mnd g old crowns But Henry devised a cunning 

1 Pronounced Hcvlcy 

2 Tvhum l5 Hit lum or brook colled Tyo wjicli flowni Info tlio Seri>cntlnc throuth n dWrlot dot 
cov errd with houses anil called Tyburnlo. 
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plan to escipe this Tory unpleasant necessity He obtained a dis- 
pensation from the Pope to legalise the union ■vntli the ^vife of a 
brother, and betrothed the youthfiil^widoir to his seeond son Henri 
(afterwards Henry viii ), who was at the tune only eleven years of 
age This was the second base crime in connection u ith this Spamsh 
marriage , for Ferdinand of Arragon had said plamly that he u ould 
not listen to any marriage-contract so long as the Earl of 'Warwick 
lived , and so this poor chdd was put out of the way Long after, 
Katharme sorrowed over this marriage more than anj one, and often 
remembered with anguish that it had been “ begun in blood ’’ — The 
[Second marriage uas that of the king’s eldest daughter Margaret 
Iwith James rv of Scotland, in 1502 Tliese two marriages were, as 


far as them consequences are considered, the most impoi- 

Margaret 

inarriea tant events of Henry’s reign From the Spamsh marriage 


T - - O - --L O * 

sjprang grcat changes both in home and in foreigruppbcy 
from the Scottish maniage came the union of the two 


(kingdoms under one crown, and the cessation of war between them 


Henry VUL did not marry Katliarine of Arragon till after he had succeeded to tho 
throne 


10 Empson and Dudley — Durmg the last thirteen years of 
Henry’s reign Parhament was, as we have seen, called together onlj 
lonce Henry had far more effective and far more easy means of 
|raismg the money he so dearly loved. His chief instruments m this 
Iperpetual quest were two lawyers, Eichard Emp son and Edmund 
Dudley (barons of the exchequer), who apphed all the mgenuity 
which them knowledge of the law and them natural talent gave them 
to extort fines and lands from the wealthy subjects of the kin g 
One of their means was the employment of false witnesses, who were 
called “ nromoters ll and who for a small sum of money would swear 
anything they were told, and very few nobles or rich merchants 
escaped being groimd at one time or another m ‘'‘Empson and 


Dudley’s mills” These two men suggested Ms q the^nlteration of 
^ the monetary standa ^ , the- compromising ^of„olfences_fpr_jn£!ney , 
t)ie revivai ot_olcLIIaws, so that fin es might be exacted for their 
^ ^nsgg ess]^ , and the systematic bribery of the judges, so that they 
should always give them decisions m favour of the king and the 
lung’s pocket 
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(0 Empson nnd Dudley ivcrc cullr-d liy Uie people tlio “ King s horse Iccclics and 
si' in slicircrs ’ 

(ii) Tiic\ had other modes of extorting money, ns, (a) Large sums hnd to he paid 
for “Cliaitcrs orPatslon ' (h) Jurjanen iNcro licasalj Oned for bringing in erroneous 
1 crdicts , (c) Spies, called " promoters ’ or '• fjnesfcjngngcrs " s' ere set to find Out fulh 
offences, and either demand “hush inoncj ’ or largo lines, (d) Corporations and 
Trade guilds had to paa enormous stuns for the maintenance of their ancient rights 


11 The Death of Henry Vll — On the 21st of Apnl 1509, 
Henry died at Ins palace of Sheen, a\hich he called after liis old title, 
Richmond, and avhich he had rebuilt a\ ith great splendour He avas 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in the magnificent chapel avliich he 
had himself erected He died after amassing neaih taro 
mill ions of mon ey, and earning “t he great hatrc .d^ofjns Henry vn. 

^people ,” and his character isaaritten aaith sufficient plam- 
"nesTand unmistahahlc breadth in the many base acts of his rcigru 

0) Tile exact sum left hv Henrj mi a\as £1,800,000, a sum in the purchasing 
povrer of that period more tlian equal to £15,000,000,- 

(li) Sit Thomas tt ore, in the Introductorj Discourse to his “Utopia,’ has the follow 
mg sarcastlo reference to the grasping aaarico of IXcnry vii " All tlio counsellors agree 
and consent together that no abundance of gold can be sudlcicnt for a prince \yho has 
to keep and maintain an armj furthermore that a king, tliongh he would, can do 
nothing unjustly Tor all that men Imo, jea, and the men tlicmsches also, arc all 
his A nd c'cry man hat li^sojiuch-of-lils oivn, ns tlio-kings gentleness hnth-not 
ta ken from him ." 

12 Scotlaud. — James iv of Scotknd suiiportcd Uie claims of 
Ecr kin Warhec k, rcceiTcd him at his court at ith great favour, treated 
him asJRigha rd, Duhc jiOlcrk, and gaa c lum in mamago Lady Katha- 
rine Gor3liign.iiisavoman of his oavn But Henry v:i immediately 
proceeded to countermme Warbeclv, and at last succeeded in marrymg 
his eldest daughter, Margaret Tudor, to James m 1502 From this 
marriage sprang the union of the tavo croavns of England and Scotland 
— one hundred and one years after — m the person of James i — The 
lordship of the Isles, the Western Isles or Hebrides of Scotland, avas 
finally broken up m 1504 by the capture of Black Donald {Donald 
Dliu), a descendant of the last Lord of the Isles — Under James iv 
Scotland first appeared as a naaml poaver , and vast sums of money 
avero spent upon the huildmg of ships 

One naval captain, Andrew Barton, avho had received letters of marque from 
the king empowering him to fight against the BortugueSc, was not very careful in his 
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selection of ships, and captured English vessels avhenever he had a chance He ivas 
/yt^attacked by tlie Englisli in time of t^e, killed in the action, and liis ship, the Lion, 
* was taken to England, where it became the second ship in the English navy The 
first was the Great Harry, a a easel of one thousand tons, ashich at tliat time was 
■egarded as a ship of the most colossal proportions It cost £14,000 

13 The Work of Parliament — It -was the policy of Henry vii 
to he as independent of Parliament as he could, and to m ike monarchy 
as absolute in Endand as the temper of the Endish people ivould 
pennit him tojnakejt,-- -And this liis great tvealth enabled him to 
do His first Parhament granted him the duties_ on_tonna^e and 
poundage_fQrdife , he revoked, on his own sole authority, all the 
grants of Crown land, that had been made smee 145 4< ^nd he put 
in his o\vn pocket the property of the wealthiest among the Yorkists, 
whom he had ruined by the easy and ready means of bdls of 
attamder ' He was thus by far the richest pnnee in Christendom , 
and he had no need to apply to Parliament for money Throughout 
his reign of twenty-four years, Parhament was called to gether only 
se ven tun es , and, durmg the last thirteen years of the mgn, only 
once But adventurer as he was, he was too prudent a man to try to 
do without Parliament altogether He induced Parhament in 1492 
to countenance his extortion of benevolences , nnd, in 1495, a very 
sensible statute was passed which gave security of property to the 
subject who rendered obedience to the king on the throne for the 
time bemg Durmg most of his reign, Heniy’s letters-patent were 
just as valid as Acts of Parliament 

(i) In 14 d 1, Henry vi summoned fifty three temporal Peers to Parliament, in 
1485, Henry vii could summon only twenty nine Such hnioc had the wars of the 
Roses and the headsman s n\e made among the barons 

(li) It is with Henry vii that Modem History begins, as opposed to Medlsval Hla 
tory 

(in) With Henry \ ir also begins anew the struggle between the Crown and Parlia 
ment as to who shaU have the keeping of the riationakpurse 

(iv) The Ordinary Council of the King was revited under the name of the Star 
Chamber^ in 1486, and aU state offences were punished by it. It could inflict anj 
punishment eveept death This Chamber abolished i lain jenan^ , and this was one 
of the last and heaviest blows at the sinking power of feudalism It also stnctly 
enforced tlie by which each nobleman had to pay £5 a month for 

ev ery retainer who wore bis badge. ' 

1 The star Chamber was ft room Jn the royal palftco at Westminster eel npaxl for the eafe custody 
of ttarrt a Hehrosr word for bo nds l eft t hcro by the Jeolsh merchants who had otherwise no footing 
Iq law Tula was'iifs'i'tione u'i'W imam the uouquerora time. — 
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(\) “As far as legislation was concerned, parliaments beeamo mere instruments in 
the bands of Henry vn The House of Lords had been thinned awaj by the recent 
massacres and executions, and the House of Commons was filled with men who had 
neither the power nor the -niU to be other than his humble servants GARDiNun 

14. Great Men — The most distinguished men during the reign 
of Henry vii "were Archhisliop Morton, Sir "VyiHiam Stanley, and Sir 
Edward Poynings Morton earned out, ivuth unfiinchmg determination 
and steady consistency, the twofold policy of Henry — -to amass 

money, and-lojwea ken the johles-of JEngland Sir William Stanley 

gained the crown on the field of Boswoith for Henry, who rewarded 
him ith foifeiture and execution It is t6 Poynmgs that 
we owe the famous statute for the government of Ireland 
cahed-PoynlngsLLaw By this law all acts of the Enghsh 
Parhament weie to he of force in Ireland also, and the Irish 
Parhament was prohibited from passmg or putting m force any law 
which had not received the sanction of the English Privy Council 

15 Social Facts — The reign of Henry vn is remarkable foi 
some of the greatest events that ever happened in modem history — 
IgfiPtejvrh^ j^ened inu nenselyJ.be_kncQdedge, thejmxnds, .gndjhe 
imagination of men , and v hich opened up to them new worlds both 
withm and without The New World of the two Americas was 
discovered by Columbus and others , the road to India by sea was 
found out, and t he dan gers — from pirates m the M editer ranean, and 
robbers on land — of the overlan d route to_the_East_were-in this way 
avoided . The hlediterranean was no longer the centre of the known 
world , hut a new Mediterranean opened before the commerce of the 

nations which is now called the Atlantic Ocean 'Hie centre— of 

commercial g rapty_ passed-A:oni_iho_Meditemuiean nations to those 
that lay nearest to tho Atlantic , and Spam, Portugal, Holland, and 
England began to show themselves the chief trading nations of the 
world. These were events that filled the minds of men with 
perpetual wondei But a greater event, or, rather, an mteUectual 
revolution, took place also in this reign The Revival of Learning 
began m England. Constantmople had been the home of learning 
and hterature and the capital of Greek and Latm scholarship up to 
the year 1453 In that year, this city was besieged and taken by the 
Ottoman Turks The scholars fled, takmg with them their books 
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and manuscnpts— more precious than gold and jcn-els , and passed 
on to Italy, Germany, and France It a\ns in Italj that thej 
obtained the 'warmest welcome and the most noble hospitahtj , and, 
from Ital), the New Learning passed on to England An e\ent 
greater than either — though it did not come so close to the nimds 
and bnsmess of ordinary men — occurred also in this reign Tins 
was the discover} of the Planetary System by the great astronomer 
Copernicus in 1507 This discoicry, indeed, opened up infinite 
spaces and worlds to the nund of man These great events — the 
discover} of America, the discoi erv of the new route by the Cape of 
Good Hope to India, the Eena al of Learning, — accompanied by the 
mventions of printmg and gimpowder, — form a record such as no 
other reign can show, and stand out as unmistakable landmarks of 
the border-lme between hledian al and Iilodem Europe 

“Wiaie Englanl covered before thfr horror* of clvUvar or elomberttl hcncrlh the arathelle 
role of Henry rrr Iho vorM nroaml her va* r<is log ilirough chunget looro momcnlooa 
than any It bad vitnewed alnee the victory of Christianity and the fall of the Homan 
Empire It* physical bounda vero enddeuly enlarged. The dlscoreries of Copemicni 
rerealed to roan the secret of the unlrcr*e The daring of tlie rortoguese mariners donlded 
the Cape of Good Hope rmd anchored their merthanl Cecls In the harlionTS of India 
Colurabos croacd the nntraversed ocean to add a Nesr World to tbo Old, S^vatlan Cabot, 
starting Cromthc portof Bristol threaded his sray among the Icebergs of Igthradors — Tliis 
a odden c on tact with nev BCv faiths, nev races of men quichened the slnmhering 

inlclliir«e otiuropejnto as jaugc cdHoslty ’—Chits ” ' ' ^ 

(POolombna (ChnstopUci Colon, Ha5 150b) tliscotcrcd llispaniola, in tlio West 
Indies, in 1402 

(it) John and Eebaitlan Cabot, Itniinns in the piy of Hcnr} vn , in a Bristol ship with 
Bristol sailors, tliscotercd the mainland of America in 1407 

(ill) Conitaatlnoide was tahen hy the TurivS in 1453 Tiicir treatment of merchants 
on the ot erland route to India was rnarhed hy every kind of cmeltv, rnhben , and ei 
tortion Hence the strong desire of merchants to find a road to India and tlie East 
by sea, and it was this motive that iropcllcd Columhus and Insco da Gama on their 
a oyagos Tlie one hoped to reach India b\ the west, the other by the cast Vmco da 
Gama doubled the Cape and reached India by sea in 149" 

(iv) Tlie first man to teach Greek at Oxford was Thomas Grocyn, nho learned it at 
Florence 

(V ) The population of England was m this reign about 3 000,000 Tlio two cities ot 
londoa and Westminster liad about 60,000 inhabitants between them , and they were 
joined by a conntry road lined with trees This road— now called the Strana— is at 
the present day the most crowded thoroughfare in Europe (Tliero are now, in Eng 
land, thirty towns with a population ot more than 00,000, twenty slx of these have 
more than 100,000 , and, of those again, twelve hai e more than 200 000 ) 

(n) "The reign of Henry vn gave the English middle classes what they most 
needed, the protection of a firm government,' — GanniNER, 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OF HENRY VII 8 REIGN 


1485 Henry Til Is crowned in London 

1486 Henry marries Elizabeth of York 

(Union of the Red and Whlto 
Roses ) 

1487 Lambert Blmntl 

USO Henry sends nn army to Brittany 
1492 Perkin Warbeck. 

Henry besieges Eonlogne. 

1494. Poynlngs law In Ireland. 

1495 Statute of llTerlei 

1496 Tlie Kagnns Inlercnrsns 1 

1497 Sebastian Cabotj sent out by Henry 


the Setentli, discovers the main- 
land of America 

1499 Eaecntlon of Warbeck and Earl of 
Warwick. 

1501 Sfamage of Arthur Prin co of Wales, 

with Katliannc of Arragon 

1502 (a) Arthur dies 

(b) Henrj , Prince of Wales, is cn 

gaged to Katharine 

(c) Margaret, eldest daughter of 

Henrj Ttr , merries James iv 
of Scotland 

(d) Treaty of Perpetual Peace wiUi 

Scotland 

1509 Death of Henry Vn. 


IlfPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1492 (a) Moors driven out of Granada 

(b) Discovery of the How World by 

Columbus 

(c) Jews expelled from Franco, 

Spain, and Portugal 

1497 (a) Sebastian Cabot discovers the 

mainland of America. 

(b) Vasco da Gama doubles the Cape 


of Good Hope, and discovers 
the sea road to Indio. 

1498 Savonarola burnt at Florence 

1499 East coast of North America dis 

covered by Amerigo Vespucci, who 
gives his nTmo^SfiicwhofeCon 
tlnent 


IThe Magnus Intcrcursus”wn8 a great commetclal treaty made by Henry -ni with the Duke of 
Burgundy (who was then ruler of Flanders) by which the Dnko undertook to cncoujngo English 
Imports— wool, etc., and also (o banish Perkin Warbeck from bis dominions 



ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTUEY 


1 The Renaissance — The Fifteenth Century n as an age of new 
light, and of an almost sudden awakening of the minds of men to the 
most astonislimg facts It has been sometimes called the “Age of 
Discovery of the World and of Man” It discovered the vorld, for 
the voyages of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Cabot, and others, revealed 
to the astonished eyes and ears of Europeans the existence of the 
New World, of Southern Africa and of numerous islands in the 
ocean It discovered man to himself — and the nature of his mmd , 
for it mtroduced the New learning', and brought into Schools and 
Colleges the noble and polished bterature of the Greelcs and Romans 
The poetry and philosophy of the Greeks, which had lam hidden for 
many centimes, was nov eagerly read by eveiy one who had leisure , 

r and s cholars hip took deep root in the Universities of Oxford and 

I Cambndge 

2 Trade — The fifteenth century saw great unprovements and 
developments m the commerce of England The seas had been made 
safe and cleared of pirates , and the demand for English wool and 
othei Enghsh products had been steadily grov ing The merchants of 
England had been rising m rank and importance during the century , 
and some of them were wealthier and more powerful than many of 
the members of the old nobility The De la Poles of Hull, who lent 
a eiy large sums to Edav afd iii , intermarried avutli the royal famdy 
and Henry Picard, a wme-merchant of London, gave a dinner m his 
own house, after the Tiattle of Poitiers, to four kings, Edward iir , 
Kong John of France, Kmg David of Scotland, and the King of 
Cyprus London itself avas fast becommg one of the great poits of 
the avorld Its chief exports aaere wool, hides, leather, and saddlery , 
its chief miports, wines, silks, spices, dried fruits, and metals Treaties 
of commerce had been made aauth Biittany, the Castries, Portugal, 
Flanders, Florence, and avith tlie great Hansa League-of the Baltic cities 
“Below Bridge” — which aaas the great port of London — might be 
seen lymg the long galleys of Florence and of Vemce, laden avith the 
products of hlediterranean countries, the heavy luggers of Flanders, 
the strong-built ships of the Baltic Sea 

200 
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(i) The Gnlldi or Cmlt-euSlds rrerc at their height of poiver in the middle of this 
century, and soon after decUned Tliej promoted the objects of their associations, 
trained voung men saw to the (jnality of the ork. done, kept prices from rising too 
high or smking too low, and secured their members against poverty and distress 

(ii) The League was a league of merchants, first started in london, to protect 

their commerce The other centres were Wishy, ^ovgo^o(^, and Brnges, and their 
mutual defence was chiellv confined to the Xorlh of Europe In London, it took, the 
name of the Bteelyard. It had at one time fleets and soldiers of its own 

3 Agncultnre — YiUenage had been slowly dying out during 
this century, and the position of labourers slowly improved 
Farmers and yeomen were also better off, as their “customs” or 
“customary rents” were no longer paid in kind — that is, m labour, 
or m shares of the com or cattle on the farm, — ^but were paid in 
fixed sums ot money , and thus the farmers worked with greater 
ddigence and m better heart, for they felt that they themselves would 
he the ch’ef gamers by their own hard labour 

4. Architecture — ^The style of buildmg most characteristic of the 
fifteenth century is that knomi as the perpendicular Tins style 
V as first made popidar by 11711113111 of Wykeliain (1324-1404) , hut it 
became still more widely prevalent after his death Fang’s College 
Chapel, in Carabndge, Eton College (budt by Henry vi ), Henry vii ’s 
Chapel at Westaimster are among the best specimens of this style in 
England. As all the mihtary power of the country was, at the end 
of the century, m the hands of the king, and as the nobles were 
obhged to keep the peace and obey the law, it was no longer 
necessary for the barons to budd castles Large manor-houses, of 
wood and stone, or of wood and hnck, were hnilt instead , and these 
were bravely decorated both withm and without In towns, the 
houses were built very close to each other, and with wude overhan'rm'r 
roofs — as is stdl the case m Switzerland and Germany — for the 
purpose of shade, as the climate of England was much hotter four 
hundred years ago than it is now 

5 M an n ers and Customs — Sumptuary laws stdl prevailed , and 
the kmds and quantities of food, the material and shape were pre- 
scribed bj law Whether a man might wear cloth of gold, or velvet, 
or satin, or cloth, or cam as, how long his coat might he, whether it 
could be stuffed or not, — all this depended on express enactment'^ 
People, even the w ealthier classes, rose at four or five m the mommg, 
breakfasted at seven, dmed at ten, and supped at four in the after- 
noon. But the mtenors, and especially the floors, of most of the 
houses were very dirty “ The floors,” says Erasmus, the great Dutch 
scholar, “ are mostly of clay, and strewed wuth rushes Fresh rushes 
are periodically laid over them, hut the old ones remam as an 
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abommatu)n for perhaps tv enty j'cars together Tlic chief form of 
hospitality V as, as it still is, thogning of clinners, and a Venetian 
traveller tells ns that a dinnei avonld “last four hours or more ” 

6 Printing — The first printing-press in England avas creetcd in 
AVestmmster, in the year 1474, hy William Ca\ton , hut, before that 
time, books had been reproduced by hand upon parchment or thick 
tough paper The class of copyists vere called Scriveners These 
menaa'roto a strong, plain, dear, and regular hand, -which a\ as quite 
as easj to read as print, and vluch vas a great deal more pleasant to 
the eje Tlie first Enghsh book produeed bj Ca\ton vas the 
“ Game and Plaj c of the Oliesso , ” the first English book prmted in 
England ivas “ the Dictes and Sayings of Phdosopher« ” The Church 
sav jilainly hoiv important and influential the “new art” was destined 
to become , and it obliged every printer to obkiin a licence for the 
publication of every book ho printed — a system which contmued in 
England down to the time of Milton, m the se\ enteenth centurj 

(0 Tlio word ScrltcMr cnmo later to be applied to lawyers wlio drew contraeta and 
agTccnicuts , and, later still, to nioncj lenders John Milton s father was a Serivener 
of the former kind. 

(li) Ono of Milton s great prose works is a pamphlet on licensing hooks, which ho 
called “ Arcopagitica A Speech on tho Lihcrtj of Unlicensed Printing 

7 The English Language — Tho accepted Enghsh for book and 
literary purposes liad, iii the fourteenth centurj , been tbo East hlid- 
land Dialect — that kind of Enghsh which Chaucer and his followers 
used But tho mflucnco of other local dialects had by no means dis- 
appeared , and Caxton himself was sometuncs puzzled which woid to 
use VTiat is called a “ classical English ” did not exist that coidd 
only come after the labour and tbo pobslung of great avriters lilvo 
Sbakespeare, Bacon, and hlilton But tho Enghsh of tho fifteenth 
century diflered from the English of tho nmeteentli m tlireo respects 

(i) It contnmed more gemune English -words, and few er Latin w ords 

(ii) It stiU retained remnants of the old inflections (in) Its spollmg 
was e-ctremely different And, speaking generally, wc may say that 
there avere larger changes, and more rapid changes, made during this 
century, m the organism of tho English language, than ever took 
place cither before or smee For it w as a period of immense intellec- 
tual stir , and the writers of hooks and the preachers of sermons arero 
not restramed or limited by any settled standards of stjlo or anjdbmg 
like a fixed or established book-Englisb They spoke and avrote at 
their oavn saveet avilL 

(i) ‘ Perhaps the most rapid and remarkable change took place in tho lifetimo of 
William Caxton, the great printer, wlio was bom in 1422 (died 1491) In his preface 
to lus translation of the jEncid of Virgil, which ho published in 1400, he says that ho 
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cannot understand old liool^s Uiatvcro •i\Tlttcn rvlicn lio was a Iwy— tliat ‘tlio olde 
Fnglysslio Is more lyl e to Dutclio than EngljBShc,' and that ‘ onr Inngago now vsed 
aaryetli ferro from tint avhicho was ased and spoken aahen I avas homo Fo”aac 
Englj Bshemen hen home vndcr Iho domynaca on of the mono, aahlch is nener sted 
fastc, hut oner araneryngc, aicxjTigo one season, and wnnolh and dccrcaHOth another 
season 

GO Again, to proac that different dialects were very powerful ‘n England, and that 
" comj n cnglyssho that is spoken in one shj ro a arj clh from another ' he tolls a storj 
of some tnerchanls who were wind hound at the VorlU Foreland, and avent on shore 
to get some proalsions One of tlio merchants entered a liousc, and "axed lor mete, 
and spec} ally ho axjd after cggjs But lliogood wlfo replied that she * coude speko 
no frenshc ” The merchant, who lost Ids temper at being mistaken, for a Frenchman, 
insisted on haaing egg , but “she undcratoode Iijm not" Luckilv, a friend 
happened to come np and ho acted ns interpreter lietavecn the two Tlic friend said 
that " ho a\ olde hna o cyren , then the goodo avjf say do that she nnderstoodo him wcl ' 
And then the simple minded and perplexed Cnxton goes on to exclaim “Ixio I aalint 
slioldo a man In thy so dayes w ryte, eggis or cyrenJ* 

The KaglUli far arae ey or W OAe the Oennan ri) 

(ili) Such Inflections as cn for the Inflnltlac (ashen for he /j/ph/en for the Inflnitlao 
of jfjAf) , clh for the third person singular of aerbs , and otliers, still remained 

(ia) ^ncli spellings as poiicr for poor , ftylU for stilt, sclial for shall , uol for will, arc 
very common 

8 Literature — Thoro is no great or aery prominent name in 
English Literature tlirough the 1111010 of this century Tliero ivns 
little prose except the chronicles imtten hj monies or the memoirs of 
kings ivntten. hy their heralds or their chaplains By far the host 
prose, indeed, ivas that of Caxton lumbclf, ivho edited and translated 
a large niimhcr of lahiahlo hooks The only tii o poets of the smallest 
note ivere John, of Lydgate, i\ ho ivrote the lives of some of the Saints, 
and the Story of Tlichcs, and Thomas Occlovo, lahoso itoiks are of 
little lahie Much the truest and host poet of tho time ivas James i 
of Scotland, v ho, avhen detained a prisoner in "Windsor Castle, wTote 
a hoautiful poem about Lady Jane Beaufort, which lie called the 
King’s (luhalr {^K^ng's Quire 01 Boot) Tlio hest poetry of the 
century, however, consisted of tho hahnds which passed fiom mouth 
to mouth, and w'luch were sung at wakes, fairs, weddings and othei 
jimlcetings Tho hest of these vigorous and racy productions “winch 
smacked of tho soil,” were Sir Patrick. Spens, Edom 0’ Gordon, the 
Kut Brown Mayde, and tho group which recounts tho exploits of 
Kohln Hood and his hlerry Men 

(i) Lydgate s ciiicf poems were tlio rails of Princes, the Stone of Thebes, and the 
Troye Pool 

(ii) Other famous Scottish poets aro Rohert Henryjon of Dnnformlino, and Blind 
Harry, n wandering minstrel, who WTolo an epic poem on the deeds of 'WiUiam 
■Wallaco 

9 The ITeiw Time — ^Tho end of the reign of Henry vii marlrs 
the close of the period called tho Ittiddle Ages Hew ways of 
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tlunkmg, nevr Tvays of living, new manners and customs, new 
institutions both m Church and State, a “New Leanimg,” and new 
ideas regarding rehgion, begm to make them appearance at the end of 
the fifteenth, and the be ginning of the sixteenth, centuries The 
changes of thought and manners were so rapid that there was less 
difierence betii een the England of Alfred, m the nmth century, and 
the England of Edward i, m the thirteenth, than there was 
between the reigns of Edward iv, in the fifteenth century and 
of Henry tiii , early m the sixteenth 

(i) Tlie populatiou of England was in this century about four millions 

(ii) “The great houses fell, not by the accident of cndl warfare, but because they 
deserved to fall , because they had been turbulent, aggressive, and tjTannical , 
because they had misused the strength of their position to oppress their infenors in 
social rank with forms of law and without forms of law The monarchy m the 
hands of Henry vii stepped into their place because it was able to realise the 
promise of the elder monarchy to dispense justice without fear or favour, to check 
the ascendency of the neb oi er the poor, of the strong over the w eak ‘ — ^Pnor 
GAianiMm 



PLAN OF DATES 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



1400 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1' 


Act D& TJerdieo com 

Battle of Homlldon 

Conspiracy of Percies, 

‘ Great an 

Appellant 

bitrendo 

EUl 

etc 

Cou: 

lJar4«T of lUe^iaxd If ^ 

The flrit execnllon fof Hr 
WlUam Sowtr*) for Lollar J 


Battle of Sbxewsbnry 

The Unltart 

Eltbelljos of GIradofrcr 

hereof in £d liod. 



»t Co 


1410 


Treaty of I'r 

lie 

1411 

1412 

1413 


1421 




Death of Henry iv 


Third Invasion of France 




HEMir V 




Jletiinen prohibited by 
rarUameni. 

Prince of Walet dirmiiied from 
the ^undh 



TniUam CaxtoQ hom 


1414 

1410 

1416 


1424 



Henry claims the French 
Crown 

First Invasion of France 
Battle of Aglnconrt 



Battle of Vemenll 

(teeurea commanicatloo with 
DntUny). 

Peace With ^ollini 
James I sent hack 


1417 

1418 

1419 


1427 


Second Invasion of 
France 

eenUon of Sir John Oldcattle 


Henry allies himself with 
Burgundy 

A n bted candle in a lantern to 
be plac^ at erery door io 
XoDuon. 





1440 


Hxccntlon o 

3441 

1442 

1M3 


1451 


ItOQ College fonoded. 




Loll of Dordetux ud Bayonne 


1444 

1440 

Henry marries Margaret 
of Anjoo. 

1446 


1454 

Blchard Bake of York 
Protector 
(Henry being iniane). 

r 

n 

1447 

1448 

1449 


1467 




1470 




Edward flees to Flanders Hcstoratlon of Henry vi 



1471 

1472 

1473 


1481 


Battle of Barnet 

5attle of Tewkesbury 
Death of Henry 71. 




VIHenage almost extinct ( but 
the free labourer is sermly 
oppressed ** 


1474 

jiae and Pltye of the Cheite 
flnt pQ^IUb book printed. 

1175 

Ho PaTllament (for about 
eight years). 

Treaty ot Pecqulgay 

1476 


1484 

Denerolenccs abollslied 
Death of the Prince of 
■Wedcs 


1477 

1478 

1479 


1487 



Clarence found dead 



Lambert SlmneL 











































reat Peace. 

f 


1430 

Election of Knights of the Shire restricted to forty Ehilling freeholders 

(Pint ditfrincliU ment Act ) 

1423 

Battle of Crevfttit 

0'*«re« eomrncTiicition vlth 
Larj«i'ljr^ 


1431 

Joan of Arc hnmt at 
Kouen 

Henry v» crowned nt 
laris 

1432 

1433 

1426 


1434 

1435 

CoDgreea of Arras 
Heath of Eedford 


1429 

Joan of Arc ralpos tlic 
siCftC of Orleans 
Henry "vi crotmetl. 
ProteeVoraVc ceases. 


1437 

1438 

1439 





lack Cade 


1460 

Battle of Korthampton Captnre of Henry vr 
l ork i* killisL 

Battle of Wakefield. 

1433 

Se&th o( Talbot. 

I,on of France 

Ctl&li It tm\f Cullit rofsci 
lion la Pncco 


1461 

Battle of blortlmer s Cross 
Second Battle of 

St Albans 

FDirtKH IV declared 
KIne 

Battle of Towton. 

1462 

1463 

14SG 


1464 

BalUe of Hedgeley Moor 
Battle of Hexham. 
Edward IV marries 
HUzabeth WoodrUle 

1465 

1466 

1439 

Battle of Blorebeath 


1467 

1468 

Ko Farllament (for four 
years) 

1469 







1490 

1483 

Death of Edward iv 
EDWAUD V 
Deposition of Edward ^ 

DICnARD in 

I>lnpp«noce of th« two JHcw 


1491 

1492 

Perkin Warheck. 

1493 

I486 

Henry vri marries Eliza 
both of lork. 
(Union of the two Hoses ) 

- 


1494 

Foynlngs' La'w In Ireland. 

1495 

Btatnte of Elveries 

1496 

TIio Tdagnns interenn 
(» eonuBcrdit and politic 
trett/ mill Btu^aadr). 



























OHAPTEE II 


HENEY THE EIGHTH 


Born 1491 Succeeded (at tlic ago of 18) m 1509 Died 1547 
Reigned 38 } ears 


HEvnY VIII ivas the second son of llcnry vn and Elizabeth of Tori 
He nnitcd m his own person the two houses of lorlv and Lancaster He 
married, in 1500— the j car of his accession, — ^Katharine of Arragon, the 
widow of his cider brother Arthur Katliarine had a daughter, JIarj, who 
reigned from 1553 to 105S Henry had five more w lies Anno Bolej-n , 

Jane Seymour , Anno of Cloves , Katharine Howard and Katliarine rarr 
Tlie last three had no oliildrcn Anno Bolej n had a daughter— Elizabetli, 
ailio reigned from 1558 to 1003 , and Jane Seymour a son, Edward vi , who 
reigned from 1547 to 1553 —Henry viii , as the second son, hod been 
educated for the Church , and this education enabled him to wtiIc, in 
Latin, his “Defence of the Set on Sacraments" against Luther— a booh 
avhich procured for him from Leo x , In 1521, the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith ' — a title still retained by English soa ercigns 

* He was tbo flnt n rlnco f or more ihtm a ce ntory who ruled tl iq Klngctoia.'iv'ttluiui undl^Pwie'l 
title l.rcry other inonsrcli, elnce Iho deposition of Edsiard ii Imd been necounteil o 
uKirper hy n portion of the people Henry united in liimBclf tho titles uf York and Lan 
caster lie hnd no > Isible competitor for llio Croivn, nor teas lie disquieted hy tho shadow ol 
a pretender -MACUvrusn 


CONTEIIPOBAHT SOVEREIGNS 


Scotland 
Jaufs i\ to 1513 
'JAOttlS V to 1542 
Matt 


ErANCF 

Louis XU to 1515 
Erancis I to 1547 


Spain 

EcnniXAND to 1516 
Charles v 


1 Henry VIII , 1509-1547 — Henry was not quite eighteen when 

he avas called to the throne He was singularly handsome as a young 

man, strong and skilful m at ms..geii.crQ U3 in disposition, witty, ahlc, 

and de ^imed, jvndjj^Rh. jii gh aim s for th e g ood of his kingdom T ho 

extortions practised hy his father and Ins ministers weie at once 

stopped Two of these mmisters, Empson and Dudley, were flung 

into tho Tower, -which they left only to part with their heads at 

‘ 205 
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tlie block The charge made agamsfc them Tras that of treason , 
and though they deserved their fate, the charge for vhich they 
suffered vas a false one — The young king had succeeded to un- 
bounded -wealtlij ^nd he s howed as great a pou.e r.-0.f-Spenduig.asJii3 
father” bad shown of^ savmg Banquets, entertainments, shows, 
diversions, and festivals of every land followed each other in rapid 
succession , and the king soon gamed a wude and strong personal 
popularity, which he never entirely losL His reign falls easily into 
two periods , md the diMsion is marked by the important question 
of the divorce of Henry from Kathaiine of Arragon The first part, 
which lasted twenty j ears, is concm ned^chiefly wit h foreign affairs, 
foreign wars^and— internati onal d iplpmacy ^ and, beside the kmg, 
towers the weU-knomi figure of the great Cardmal Wolsey The 
year 1528 forms the tiirning-pomt of Henry’s life, and the beginnmg 
of the second part of his reign It is also a most momentous crisis m 

th e histoi X-of the nation The Jli-vnrce-Question_became_ajiationa], 

and even a Ejirop^ean, question , and it led to the severance from 
Tlome, to the dTssolution of the monasteries, and to the recastmg of 
the character of the Cliurch of England. 

(i) The Venetian Amhassador, in 1510, wrote home about the hing as follows — 

Hii Srojeaty Is tTrenty nine years old and extremely handsome Itainre could not have done 
more for him. He la much handsomer than any other sovereign of Christendom —a good deal 
handsomer than the King of France — ^very fair and his wbolo frame admliubly propor 
tloned. On hearing that Francis I 'wore n red heard ho allowed his ovra to grow and as 
it is reddish lie has now got a heard that looks like gold. He Is very accomplished a good 
musician composes well is a most capital bon^an a fine punster speaks good French 
Latin and Spanish is v<*ry rellglo^ hears three mosses daily when he hunts and some 
times five on other days, 

(ii) “Tlioro never was a man more representatu o of a people than was Henrj viii 
of tho England of his day In him met the hmtal passions of his subjects witli their 
dogged persistency, tlieir loic pf sliow and splendonr, their intellectual, moral, and 

I religions tendencies Low and high, coarso and cultured, moching and serious, lio 
I had a side for nil He could speak to e.ach rank, to each character, in the name of 
\ England, because all England was in himself ’ — GAEDmER, 

2 War with France — The kmg bad married his brother’s 
widow, Katbarmo of Arragon, and this Spamsb marriage naturally 
made him an enemy of France The enormous wealth he had 
inherited enabled him to assemble powerful fleets and large armies , 
and he even took tho Emperor of Germany into lus daily pay This 
emperor, Mavimihan, commanded Henry’s cavalry, wore tho Tudor 
colours of green and white, and received every day an allowance of 
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one hundred golden cro^vns In 1312 the French fleet ^vas attacked 
near Brest , and in 1513 the English cavalr)-, under their 
Emperor-general, routed tho French at Guineg g^stc, a small 
town to the south of Calais The French nohles and knights 
showed no fight, hut turned their horses’ heads, dug spurs into their 
sides, and galloped off in utter rout. The battle was ei er after known 
as the Haitle of the Spurs 

“No one saw, Ja such a simple ci ent as his marriage n itli Katharine, the seeds of 
a great revolution. 

3 Flodden, Sept 9, 1513 — The Scots were at this time allies 
of France, as they had been before James iw collected an army, 
and marched as a counter-jilot and military diversion,^ to invade 
England in the absence of the lung Queen Katharine at once 
despatched Thomas Hoivard, Earl of Surrey, with a strong army, to 
meet him , and the two forces met a fortnight after the Battle of tho 
Spurs, at the foot of the Cheviot Hills, at a place called Flodden 
Field Tho Scots held Fbddcn Bill , but Surrej , by a 
skdful movement, throw himself between the Scottish ruia. 
army and Scotland The Scots were obliged to leave 1513. 
Flodden Hill, w ere hemmed in on all sides by the English, and hardly 
a man escaped The king w as found nevt day almost cut to pieces, 
and nine thousand Scotchmen lay dead upon the field Tho flower of 
the Scottish nation fell there, and there was not a noble house in the 
whole land but had to lament the loss of its head or of some one of 
its members Songs long after told the sorrow of tho iieople , and m 
every glen and homestead might bo lieard the sad accents of ballad 
and lament, that “ tho flowers of the forest are all wede away ” - — 
All the Scottish cannon were taken, and were canned to London as 
splendid trophies Every cannon then, as ships have now, had a 
name for they were of enormous value , and seven handsome brass 
culverins,^ eighteen-pounders, called the Seten Sisters, were much 
admired by the English soldiers 

0) An old balHd gives tho position of the tu o armies — 

“ The English lino stretched cast and w ost, 

' And southward were their faces set 

The Scottish nortlivard proudlj prest, 

And manfully their foes thej mot 

1 To aictH or turn nwny tlio enemy a attention from anotlier point of attack 

> Wccilea ont 

Phioi Dorer Caetlo goes by tbo name of Queen Elliabeth’s Pocket 

u 
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(li) *‘Tlio Scots left on the field the L.ing, two bishops? two mitred abbots bvcho 
carls, thirteen lords, and fi\ c eldest sons of peers There is scarcely a famil> of name 
in Scottish history who did not lose a relative there ’ — Sin “NV alter Scott 

One of these bishops WAS Alexander Btewart Archbishop of 6L Andrews nn •UleglUraate eon of 
James IV Ho was cut Uo\m by Lord Stanler of AJderlcy ondhUakuU with the piece cut 
out Is no\r In the Unhenlly Museum ftt Sl Andrews Dean Slatilty Lord Hector of the 
UniTcr9ll> In one of his addresses to the students made an apology more than three 
hundred years after for the accident** brought about by his ancestor 


(ill) noddea is a plateau at the eastern end of the Chetiot Hills Hound its base 
circles the Till in its northerly course to the TnectL 


I'cll is the English form of the Scandlna\ian word Flchl (or FJeld) and means atablclard or 
derated region It Is often wooded* In Dutch jt appears os I dd and I aal juGcnnanas 
y^Vald In Old English as 11 oW 

■^4 Relations with the Continent — Tbo tiro great continental 
powers at this time ivere France and Spam Spam liad become i 
great and aiealthy state by the union of the Imo hingdoms of 
Arragon and Castde, and by the wonderful fortune n hich gave her 
the riches and the lands of the New World But France ivas also 
rich and great , and she held a stronger position bcta\ een the Jtedi- 
terranean and the English Channel — Peace mis first made Mith the 


French hy the marriage of Henry’s sister, Mary Tudor, to Louis mi 
T his king dying three months after, hlary married Charles Brandon, 
the new Duke of Suffolk, and by this marriage became the ancestor 
of Lady Jane Grey In the month of June 1520, Henry crossed 
over to France to meet the new king, Francis i They met between 
Gumes and Ardres, tiro small towns between Calais and Boulogne 
The object of each seemed to be Mho should spend most money and 
outvie the other m splendour , and the meetmg-place is Luomti m 
„ Listori’- as The Field of the Cloth of Gold Three weeks 
tho Cloth M ere spent in feasts, tournaments, and balls , but nothing 
came of all this for France As soon as the conference m as 

1520 

over, Henry rode to meet Charles T at Gravelmes, a small 
town on the coast, north east of Calais Charles v m as now not only 
ruler of Spam, Austria, Naples, and the Netherlands, but 'he bad 
also been elected Emperor of Germany In 1522, Henry and he made 
Mar upon France together, and that beautiful country Mas ravaged 
up to the gates of Paris by the Duke of Suffolk Peace was' made m 
1525, and the French agreed to pay to Henry an annual tribute 


(i) Charles v had heen elected Emperor of Germany , and, as ho was now ruler of 
Spain, the Netherlands Germanj, Austria, and Naples ho was the most powerful 
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monrirch in tisc world llis mother was Joanna, daughter of the " Jlakcrs of Sjialn — 
the great Ferdinand and Is ibella, and sister to Knllianne of Arragon 

(h) Itolsej favoured the alliance with Charles a , hccause Qiarlcs had iiroimsed 
a\ith the College of Cardinals to get Wolsej elected Fopc 

Wolsey — Tlio chief adnser of Henry at this time 
a\as Thomas ‘Wolsey, a priest, and the son of a butcher and burgess of 
Ips-nich Wolsey atais sent bj his fithcr to Magdalen College, 
Oxford , became a Bachelor of Arts at fourteen and Mas called the 
“Boj Bachelor" , a\as appointed Fellow and Tutor of his College 
and, in tune, ro^e to be Archbishop of York, Lord Chancellor of the 
kingdom, Cirdinil, and Pope’s Legate, and he had made up his 
mind to be one day Pope himself Ho Mas the chief minister of the 
Crowm, and the a irtual ruler both of Cliurch and State m England 
The affairs of the m hole kingdom a\ ere in his hands , the affairs of 
the avholo of Christendom should bo in his hands also — Ho had tM o 
great palaces, Hampton Court and York Place His palaces ero as 
sumptuously man iged as those of the king , a tram of nobles and 
prelates attended him wherever ho moved , and liis household con- 
sisted of live hundred nobles, Icnights, and barons of tho realm His 
:^>omp was Tpunl . and his mind more than nnncelv it m as im peiay' 

(i) Wolicj was also one of the greatest pluralists ever known m Diiglind Ho 
held the Sices, of Tork and M inchester , and ho fanned out those of Bath, Worcester, 
and Hereford to foreign prelates Ho was also Abbot of St Albans 

(n) “His train amounted to a thousand, of whom the gentlemen marched out of 
'London in ranks of three, in black lehct coats, with gold chains round their necks, 
while his jconicn and their servants were in orange tawnj coats, with T C for 
Tliomas, Cardinal, embroidered upon them Before him were carried his two sllrer 
crosses and two silver pillars Die Great Seal, his Cardinal's hat, and a scarlet bag 
embroidered with gold, each also had a scalman to carr} it , and the Cardinal hiinself 
rode in Bumptuons robes, w ith a spare horse and innlc led behind him, trapned w ith 
scarlet and gold while harbingers were sent before, to prepare ciuartcrs for all this 
tram. Bightj wagons and twciitj sumptcr mules preceded this cavalcade — Yosor 

O'O Ri yfiosition as Chancellor made him the first man in t he State his position as 
Lega^o^av e i'lim the highest place in the Church 

6 The Divorce of Katharme — ^Henry iiad been married about 
sixteen years to bis vvnfe Katharine, when ins mmd and aflections 
began to change toM ards her She was older than lie , death had 
carried off child after chdd , she had never had a son , and their only 
surviving offsprmg was Mary, a sickly and lU-lookmg little guL 
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Henrv began to thmkj orgarctendeAto think, that his.marriage mth the 
iTidon of his ovni biother ns_ marked ivith the cur«e of'Heaien 
The question of the succession iv'is also a very serious niatterT?or 
this and for more selfish reasons, lie and Wolsej began to cast about 
hoiv she might be divorced The Pope •uould not directlj far our the 
plan , but ho sent Cardinal Camiieiu s^ to form a court ivith Cirdmal 
Wolsej, ind to trj the case The two Cardinals took their seats, on 
the 21st of June 1529, in the Great Hall of the Monasterv of the 
London Black Fnars , the King sat upon their laght hand, and the 
Queen upon their left llTien Henry’s name as called, he ansu ered 
to it, and acknowledged the legalitj of the court , but Katbarine, 
instead of answering to her name, flung herself at the feet of her 
husband, reminded him of their married life and their httle dead 
chddren, swore she had alwaj s been a true and loving helpmate, and 
besought him mth tears of anguish to put an end to these terrible 
tortures of lau Henry sat unmoved , and the Queen, using in 
indignation, left the court, neier agam to make her appearance in it 
She retired to Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire, where she died sei en 
3 ears after 

“'To God I comimt mj cause 1 And witli tliat she rose up, mating a loir 
curtsej" to the ting, and so departed from thence Jlanj snpiioscd that she avould 
ha\e resorted agam to her former place, hut she tooh her way straight out of the 
house, leaning as she was wont always to do, upon the arm of her general receiver, 
call^JIastcr Gntnth — CAaTP.DisH 

\y '' 

7 The Fall of Wolsey — The Pope, it appealed, could not or 
avould not grant the divorce , and Thomas^_X^>tlJIS£i> ^ ember of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, “ at once a divme and a courtier, ’ pro- 
posed that the Universities, both English and foreign, should be asked 
the question, “ Do the laws of God allow a man to marr 3 ’^ his brother s 
widow?” Henry coarsely exclaimed that Cranmer “h ad g ot the 
righisow by the ear , ^ and, as Wolsey T\as unable to carry out the 
wishes of Heniy avith the Pope, and as the king began to see he 
could do without hun, this was the begmmng of U'olse 3 '’s falk — On 
Michaelmas Day of 1529 an indictment was drawn up against him, 
charging him with breaking the law of Praemunire by receiving Bulls 
and letters from Borne He was tried and condemned , the Great 


1 His right name an Italian one Campeggto The above Is the Latin form nsed In the writings 
of the time and by Shahespeare in the ploy of HcnrF tiil 
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Seal was taken from him , and he was ordered to give up all his 
secular offices, to leave London, and to reside at Esher, m Surrey 
His fall was sudden, and the blow was terrible. “ His face, ' wTote 
the Frencii ambassador, “is dw i n4Ie_<L,tQ..half its^size., oind ev^enjus 
enemies pityjiim ’ And enemies he had in crowds, the popular 
him was “the butcher’s dog” He was next 
ordered to no down to his See of York , and, while he was woUoy 
sitting in Caw ood House, near that city, Earl Percy arrested 
him on a charge of high treason The poor old man mounted his mule 
and turned his face to the south He was miserably ill, and could 
hardly sit up He was suffering under an attack of dj^senterj , and 
on reaclung, with pam and weakness and shortness of breath, the 
gates of Leicester Abbey, he said to the Head, “ Father Abbot, I am 
come to laj my bones among jou” It was true, he died on the 
29th of November 1530, at the age of sixty His last words to his 
faithful attenda nt and s ecretary, Thon ii^ Cromwell, -are , given by- 
hsliakespeare with almost exact fidelitj, — 

* OCromvcll Croimvell, 

Had I bat served mj God with half the zeal 
1 served inj King, ho would not m mine ago 
Have left mo naked to mine cremies 


He was the last great churchman of the Eoman school , and soon 
after his death the Papal power in England was utterly gone 

(i) The Pope Clement vii was a prisoner (in the Castle of St Angelo, Homo) in 
the hands of Charles v , and dared not do anjthing to displease him Charles vias 
Ivatliarine s nephen ~ ~ 


00 Henry had himself ex pressly Per mittcd..liV.olsey„ to accent the post of Papal 
Lega^ but,"v'’hen it served liis purpose, he allowed Parllamentrto~accusc him of 
having broken the Statute of Praemunire The penalties for this were forfeiture of 
all goods to the king and imprisonment daring his pleasure. 


(lii) As the clock struck eight, on the Eve of St. Andrew , 1530, this master spirit 
depart^, dying, it would seem, of a broken heart ’ 


yo Henry s Six "Wives — After consultmg the Universities, Henry 
■pnv ately married Anne Boleyn, a yonng maid of honour at the court, 
whose pretty face and lively manner had attracted his attention. 
Thomas Cranmer was created Arcl ibishop.Q LCantnrJyn.iy ..d .533)^_aTifl 
as Primate of all England, he pronounced the marriage with Eatharme 
to he null and void from the hegmnmg In 1536 Anne’s marriage 
was Itself declared null and void , and she was accused of unfaitb- 
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fulness to ilie king, ond lielieadcd on Tovrer HilL She left one 
E1i7n>)etb, lyho i vas liorn in — ^The div of her execu- 

tion Henry, dressed nil in svhite]~ro3f into 'U'lltsliire, md there, 
the dav after, mamed another maid of honour Jane Seymour, the 
daughter of a knight of that county In about a a ear she had a httle 
hoy, Edavard. afterw ards Edvrard ari but she herself died a a\ eek 
after his birth. — ^Tliomas Cromarell, arho at this tune filled the place 
of his friend anS^im^er TTolsey, noar adaased Henry to take a avife 
from among the Protestant pnncesses of Germany Accordingla, he 
m ampdAl'aapji fXl eYeadi'c-Ta roa.y "When the lada herself came orer, 
he could not endure the sight of her she avas fat, coarse, uglv, and 
stupid. The king set his avits to avork, found a pretext for declirmg 
this mamage also null and void, and pensioned off the lidy, a\lio 
made no objection — TV ithout delay he mamed agam The neav arifc 

jsras Katharme Hoarard, a niece o f Jthe_Dnkc_of Xorfolk She, like 
Aime Boleam, avas accused of unfaithfulness^, a nd beheaded on Toaver 
Hill in lo42 — The year after, Henry married his sixth arife. Lady 
Latimer, the axidoax of Lord Latimer, arho is better knoam by her 
maiden name of Katliaxiiie Parr She aras a careful and pnident 
aroman, took care never to contradict the kmg, nu |ged him avhen he 
_ara&-iU,4uid.coatr iyed to keep her head_safe iipon lier shoul(lerr~ " 

(i) The folloiT ns is n list o' Henry’s six anvcs (1) ir-irs,rfrA o' Arrasca <I 1 j3j 
( 2) Ar.n e Eoleyn, cxecnted 15Co (3) Jane BeTjnosr died 1537 (■.) Anne of Clevei, 

divorced 15,0 , (o) Hatharine Hoarard, ciecu'ed 15,2 (o) Katharine Par- outlived Hcnrv 

00 The ms — 1350 with Anne of CIcvcs avas promoted bv Cromwell, who wished to 
see h-S master allied with the German Protes'ant Pnncea A Catte’-ng portrait of 
the ladv indnceJ Hen-v to consent Paniament, always servile to the king annulled 
the mamage on two gnrands (a) that she had been previotisly contracted to the 
Duke of Lo-m ne (b) that Henry bad not tmornUy given his consent. She a-as 
treated as an “ adopted s s'er avas allowed a pens on of £3000 a rear and on these 
terms -nllmglv agreed to the divorce, 

Ou) Katharine Parr s enemies insinuated to Henrv tha' s le is a heretic and thing, 
a-ent so far that Gammer obtained his anthor-‘v to p-epare artides for he- impeach 
ment Henry said, m replv to a remark of Katharine s ‘ A good heanng it is when 
women become such clerks , and a thing much to mv comfo-t to come in mine old 
age to be taught bv my wife," But Katha-ine turned aavav his anger bv replving 
‘Xo, sir, I onlv wi=h to divert vou from vour pam bv an argument, m which von 
so much shine." The kmg was appeased, and again cnHed her “ Kate, friend, and 
swee-hears 
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(1\) TIio following IS fho 

, GEREALOGY OE THE HOWARES 

John How aud, Ditkp of NontOLK (killed at Dosnortli, USi) 


Thomas How Ann, I Arnor Soiint\ (Commander at Eloddcn, 1C13) 



Thomas ilowAiio 
(Duke of Norfolk), 

<J 1554 

1 

rdmunil 

^ Howsrd 

William Houard 
(I ord Howard 
of Efllngliam) 

1 

ELiFADtrnr How Ann 
Im Sir Thomas 
Bole) n 


Henrj, Earl of 
Siirrej (executed 
1&47) 


Katharine Reward | 

m UiNurVllI lord Charles Howard 
(executed 1512) (defeated the 
Armada, 15SS) 


Anne Boloyn, ri 
III MIV VIII 
(cXLCUtcd 1530) 


Thomas HowArn 
(Duke of Norinik), 
cxoLUtcU'Tj72 


Qunnh Et-iFAnmi 
(165S 1003) 


9 The Breach with Rome — Wo must now go hack to the j ear 
1530 On the fall of Wolsoj , fe )r T homas llorc ,xccei.vcd_tho.Great 
Seal, h ut Cro mn oil was Henry’s cluef adviser Thomas Cromwell 
was thc'^soiTofirhlacksmitk at Putney. (ncar Lon don), had served ns 
a common soldier'oF"“ ruffian ” m tlie Italian wars^l^ been a clerk, 
t O, wool merchant, and a money-lender As man of business to 
"Wolsey, ho had worked hard for the suppression of tho smaller 
monasteries On Wolsej’s fall, Cromwell had an interview n itli tho 
lung, and suggested that Henry need not trouble himself about tho 
decision of tlio Popo in any nay, hut should cut tho knot of tho 
div orce question hv making himself tho Head o f ilic Cfim cli_ 

The kmg qiiietlj pocketed tlio aHiuco and inused upon it premo React 
Cromn ell n as mg de Yicar-Gencrak and-a lso-Chancclloi , so 
that ho held m lus o(inliands nil matteis both secular and England 
spiritual The countiy nas at this timo eager for a reform 
of tlio ecclesiastical estahlisliracnts , and Henry, m addition to suppress- 
ing four hundred rehgious houses, enacted a statute that from Eastciji 
1534 no appeals slioidd he made by any person nhatevei to tho^, 
“ Bishop of Rome, otherwise called the Pope ” Tho year aftem 
Henry had himself proclaimed Supreme Head of tlie Church of 
England All his servants past and present were compelled to take 
aii, Aatli - nf ,g c]niowIedgment of his non titl e Tho great and good Sir 
Thomas More, Fi^er, tho Bishop "rf Worcester, refused 

(i) Tlio following were the links of connection hetM con the Pope nnd tlio Oliurch of 
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England (a) Tho Pope was Head of the Church (b) Appeals Trerc regularlj sent up 
from the English ecclesiastical courts to the Pope ns the ultimate Court of Apiical 
Hie Act of P raemunire had thus,_to_n_grent_cxtcnt,,fallea Into-abcjanM , (c) Tlio 
Pope had Jn Jus own hands the patronage of-tho English sees and of many other 
offices in tho Church Thus the Statute of ProMsors of 1351 was in abeyance, (d) 
Archbishops, bishops deans and tho benofleed clergy, paid thcirjlrst jenr a income 
after their appointment to a benefice to the Pope Tins was thjjJL .annntes«or-.flrst 
fimits The laity paid to the Pope their Peter s Pence (Eozn feoh or Eome Scot) — 
a tat of one penny per annum on each hearth 

(ii) All of these links avero destroj ed by the action of the Sea en 1 ears Parliament 
betaacen 1529 and 1536 

(in) ‘ IlenrjAhrew ofEtlio nnthontyof tho J*ope simply because he aaas tired of a 
staid and elderly avife, and -had fallen in loac antli a^lbghtj-AQiwg aaoman —Gan 
DISEn 



(la) “ Bishop Pliher aaas, says Mr Green, “the most infletlbly honest cliurehman of 
tho ag^ 

0 Thomas More — This great Englislunan aras bom, m -M8.0 , 
Di hlilk Street, Cheapside, opposite that Bread Street aahere John 
hlilton came into the "avorld a century and a quartet later He iv as, 
•nhen a boy, i page in the house of Archbishop hlorton, Mho 
prophesied he ivoidd “ prove a inarvellons m an ’ Dean Colet, aaho 
founded St Paul’s School, said of him “ There is but one Mit^ in 
pnd tha t is-y Qu ng Mor e ” He^rose_to_beJLord-Ghancellor, 
a nd was mdee d^JJie— fiist-Lord -ChanceUprjvr ho t ras _nQL a...clcrg yman 
He M as the Lord Chancellor between Wolsey and Thomas Cronm^ell 
Kefusmg to take the oath of supremacj , m hich would have the effect 
of declarmg his belief in the religious validity of tho divorce of Katli- 
arme, and of sanctionmg the marriage with Anne Boleyn, he was 
thrown into the Tower, and hrought to trial at Westmmstei m 1535 
Ho such culprit had stood at any European bar for a thousand j ears 
He was condemned to death "Wlien he walked up-stairs to the 
scaffold, the wooden staircaso shook, and he had to stop “ See me 
safe up,” he said to the attendant avitli the genume humour v hich had 
Biccntion been his friend through life , “ and as for my commg down, 
I will take care of that mj self” When his head was on 
the block, he asked for a moment’s delay to move aside 
his heard. “ Pity that should he cut,” he said “ that has 
not committed treason.” He was one of the most m onderf ul men that 
En g land -ha.s 4 a:Qdiiced —>a great writer, a great lawa er, an d a~^eat 
statesman 


of Sir 
Thomas 
More 

1635 


1 This meant, in the sixteenth centmr man qfabHitif 
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(0 “llore’s father, old Sir John, thongh neatly ninetv, ■Btill sat as senior pmsno 
judge in the Court of Kings Bench, and there, etcrv morning, before going to his 
own Court, the Lord Clianccllor 1 nelt before the old man to ask Ins blessing — 
Tonge. •* VSTien did nature mould a temper more gentle, and endearing, and happy, 
than the temper of Thomas llore? — Greev 

(ii) Store tvas the author of a “ Life of Edward V and also of a satire on the bad 
laws and abuses of the time Hiis satire took the form of the descnption of a quite 
ideal commonwealth, and its title was Utopia (=Nowhere) In the Utopia, eaerj 
person was taught to read and to wntc , no one worked more than nine hours a day , 
e\ cry head of a familv had a \ ote, and that vote was taken by ballot This book con 
tamed the germ of ill humanitarian legislation — that the moti\e of the cnminal haw 
should be reformation, not punishment. 

(ill) More formed svith Zratnms, Colet, Grocyn, and Ltaacre the noble band of “ Oxford 
Reformera’ who brought the Kew Learning to England, — the studs of Greek, the 
philosophy_^ PJato, and the theology of St. Paul Reformer as More was, however, 
his constitutional consenwllsm-wonlif" not permit lum to break wuth the histone 
llother Church 

11. “ The Pilgrimage of Grace ” — Picligious opinion and the feel- 
ings of quiet people were greatly disturbed and unsettled by tbe 
Divorce Question, the set erance from Pome, and tbe suppression of 
the monasteries Crom-svell had flooded the country ith spies , and 
these men reported to him that one centre of reaction ivas the Nun of 
Kent, a half-i\itted woman, who prophesied the early death of the 
kuig sewed and.aup iEhenflcd in 1534— Thi^^gnd_jt^ 

execut ion of ^lore and Fisher in the fo l low i Dg,year,_agita.ted ^ men’s 
mm^^s^ more-intensely The people of the Perth had always been 
very conserrativafregarded their monks wuth great favour, and saw 
with bitter sorrow their old thriving villages turned mto bare sheep- 
valks Yorkshire and Lincolnslure rose in rebellion, under the 
leadership of a youn g lawyer. Robert Ask e An army of 30,000 men 
was raised “ as tall men, v eU-horsed and well-applied, as any men 
could be” Their badge was the “Five wounds of Clirist” , and 
the movement was called the “ Pilgrimage of Grace ” Aske, 
a noble, rebgiqus, and dismterested man, was arrested, and grimage or 
was put to death along with four abbots and two other 
leaders A committee of the Privy Council, called tbe 
Council of the North,” was appointed to manage, from this time, 
tbe affairs of the northern cities 

(0 The spies of Cromwell were so numerous Oiat “ men felt as it a scorpion lay 
sleeping under ei ciy stone ’ 
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(u) The objects of the Pilgnmagc of Grace -veere to bmig about (a) rcunjon 'svith 
the Pope , (b) recosnition of the Pnnccss Marv, Katharine s daughter, as heir to the 
crorra and (c) the restoration of the ifonastencs 

(ill) This Council eat for four months in the vear, at Hull Torh, Durham and 
Nevcastle. 

I 12. Thomas CromwelL — Henry did not tvi=li to separate himself 
Mrom Home in doctrine, hut, only in governm ent He had no 

N. 

sympathy "with his contemporary ilartm Luther , and the men of 
the “^Tetr Learmng ’ or “new opinions,” were not faroured hj him 
These soon began to he distmguished hy the name of Protestants , 
those who adhered to the Pope were called Pomanists or Papists, 
and hy themselves Catholics But these names were the names of 
two parties within the one Church, and not of two separate sects or 
churches — ^Thomas Cromwell had bv this time been created Baron 
Cromwell and Earl of Essev:. HeJjv as the Lmirs right hand m all 
Church hnsiTi ftss , and he was generally known throughout the 
country as the “ Hamm er-of-th e Plonk s Hot only did he put 
doivn the smaller and the greater monasteries, but he caused famous 
relics, images, and shrmes to be destroved , and the jewels and gold 
and rich offerings found in them were placed in the kings exchequer 
Chief among these was the great shnne of EngLand — the shrme of 
Thomas Eecket That shnne was nch with the offenngs of 
thousands of loyal spmts, who had been helped by the strong 
religious genius of the man thev looked upon as a martyr Hot 
content with seizing this wealth, Henry went through the solemn 
farce of tra mg a man who had been dead for four hundred years, and 
havmg him condemned as a traitor He al;o_drew up an Act called t he 
“ Statute-sfJheLjS iv Artic les. ’ which was directed against the holders 
of the “new opmions” Thus Henry persecuted in both 
Articles directions if a good Cathohe disowned his siipremacv, he 
1539 burned or h mged , if a Protestant demed one of the 

doctrmes in the Sia. Articles, his fate was as certam and as severe 

(i) “Fox caUs this statute ‘ thewhlP -nr It was something more 

temble than a whip It Ir^thed the amplest threats of the stake at Smithfield and 
the gallows at TAbuni — Kxioht 

01) It was also called **t he Bloody Bil k** The chief points it asserted were (a) 
J 

1 In lAtin, MaUms Monachorum 
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The doctnno of Tnnsuhstantiatiou (b) The ccUhacj of the clcrgj , and (c) Auricular 
confession 

(ill) ■ rn e hundred arrests rroro made by the eager Catholic party m a single fort- 
night after the passing of the Bill biitonlj twenty eight eutTered under the statute 
dunng (ho whole reign ' — Pneye Brit 


13 Henry is deposed. — And now (1538) the Pope, Paul ni , 
issued a Bull evcommunicating and deposing Henry , q nd Bcgina ld 
Polcj__a— grandson of the Duke of ClarencCj and a Cardinal of 
the Church, did nlnt he could to stir up foreign powers to make 
w ar upon England The only result of Ins efforts it as to bring his 
brother, Lord ^lontacute, and hi^s mother, the Countess of Salisbury 
— the last of the direct Imc of the Plantagenets — to death upon 
the scaffold 

(i) Tlio Countess of Salisburj was daughter of the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward i\ 

(ii) Edward Courtenay, ■Marcpiis of Eweter, a grandson of Edward iv , avas also 
executed Tliosc executions arcrc the last results of the old malrj between the 
houses of Tork and Lancaster 

^14. The Fall of Oromwell, 1540 — Henry’s marriage with Anne 
of Clct es was the cause of Cromw eU’s dow nfaU Ho M as attainted 
of treason hj Act of Parliament without trial, and condemned to die 
by the axe Tlio king married Katharine Howard only two days 
after the execution of lus old friend and serrant 


(0 The Protestant Princes now formed a league against Cliarlcs a , and Cromwell 
tried to induce Homy to join this league by marrying the daughter of the Duke of 
Clevos, wlio was one of the members 

(ii) Cromwell showed Henry a portrait of Anno of Clcves by Holbein , but Holbein 
had flattered her greatly Sir Anthony Brown, tlie Jfaster of the Horse, had been 
sent 111 adaanco of the king, and “was noser so much dismayed in his life to sec the 
lady so far unlike whnt was reported " 


15 The Dissolution of the Monastenes — There were in 
England during this reign six hundred and sixteen religious Houses, 
•which were inhabited by monks and nuns who had taken upon them 
the three a ow s of poverty, chastity, and obedience The first attack 
that avas made upon them came from Wolsey, avho, in the year 1523, 
obtained Bulls from the Pope avhieh authorised hun to suppress forty 
of the smaller monasteries, and to apply their revenues to the support 
of colleges and schools But it was not until , after the break av ith 
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Eonio that the general attack took place In ],53G, Parhament, at 
the instigation of Thomas Cronniell, passed an Act dissolving the 
jailer monasteries and nunneries, and transferring their property to 
fte_Crown Iiulii39,-another Act y as passed dissolymg the larger 
monasteries also, and cranting thoir revenues to the king 
of larger Much of their lands mas given to the nobles who were 
favourites of Henry, the good-natured and casy-gomg 
monks disappeared , arable land w as turned mto pastuie , 
thousands of peasants vv ere thrown out of w ork , the destitute could 
no longer ask for alms at the monasteiy doors , and distressful faces as 
well as “ sturdy beggars ” swarmed through the counties of England 

(i) The smaller monasteries meant tliose whose income was under £200 a >ear 

(li) Of the religious orders there were ISO Benedictines, 173 Aiigustmians, 101 
Cistercians, 2S of the Knights Hospitallers, etc The Cistercians in lorkshire were 
tlio chief traders in wool with tho markets of rinuders Tliey limit tho beautiful 
ronntalns Abbey (in Torksliire), Tlntem (in Jfonmoutli), and rnraesa (m Lanoasliire) 

(iii) Tho cliiof house of tho Knights Hospitallers in England wns the Hospital of 
St John, at Clerkenw ell m tho north of London 

16 The English Bible — One result of the great changes made in 
this reign, and of the revolt of Hemy agamst the Pope, was the 
bunging m of the English Bible William Tyndale, an able Ovford 
scholar, had translated most of tlie Bible and published it m 1530 
In 1536 he was hurnt by order of tho Emperor of German}-^ in 
Vilvorde King Henry, who had been at first destmed for the 
Church, and had received as learned an education ns most of Ins own 
bishops, did not like Tyndale’s version, and he set Miles Coverdale 
of Cambridge to correct and add to it By a roy d order, a copy of 
Coverdale’s translation was ebamed to a pillar or desk in ever^ 
church and cathedral , and the joy of the common people was 
widespread and mtense Parties were made up to go to the church 
and hear it read , the ability to read w as looked upon as the most 
enviable of human acquirements , and small crowds of people stood 
with open heart and eager minds to hear the new and wonderful 
words read to them in their mother-tongue — After the fidl of 
Cromwell, Bishop Gardiner came mto favour , and m 1543 he had 
an Act passed which forbade the readmg of the Bible by “ the lower 
sort” , and for their readmg the bishops were directed to draw up a 
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iDook, Tvhidi -was entitled, “The Accessary ^octrme^d-JSdncation 
for any Clinsl.ian J^Tan.” 

(i) T\inlal'' s rngli*;!! Testament was printed at -Worms in 1525 Coverdale s 
■Bible was published 5n 1535 Craniners, or “ the Great Bible,’ was printed in IStO 

(li) CranincTB Bible ivas sold at 13s 4d “unless Cromwell would give the 
printers exclusive privileges, when they might be sold for 10s 

(ill) In 153S, the clergy received orders to set np a copj of the Bible in their parish 
churches, and to encourage their flocks to read It 

17 Scotland — James v had succeeded his father after the battle 
of Hodden in 1513 , hut he -was onl} tn o years old, and the regenej 
■was pi iced in the hands of John, Duke of Albany, Lord High 
Admiral of France, and nephew to James iir His government -was 
not at all jicpular, because most of the offices of State fell into the , 
hands of his Frencli followers Henrj" saw lus opportiimty, and, 
with his -usual abruptness, sent a message to tho Scotch commandmg 
them to dismiss Albanj and break off the alliance -with France But 
tho Scotch Parhament, called “Tho Estates,” refused to do this 
Tlie great leader of tho French part) -was James Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, and Lord High Chancellor of tho kmgdom 
Wolsey tried all he could to lay hold of Beaton , but this powerful 
lord kept himself shut up m his strong castle of St Andrews, — ^i-vy- 
grown and surf-beaten, standing above tho long rocky reefs of an 
iron-bound and dangerous coast, — and from this stronghold he 
mamtamed his connection -with France 

“BIott to reach Beaton was tho ilifllciiltj He was Pninato and Lord Chancellor 
hut what gave rcalitj to the high oflli-es was that ho possessed the strong Castle of 
St Andrews, on a rod' jutting into tho sea. Tlicre he intrenched himself, and 
became unapproachahle, save to those whom ho chose to receive ' — Benrov 

18 James V of Scotland — At tho age of twelve, James was 
set up to rule m his ovvn name — a step which was known by the 
name of “Tlio Erection” , but he soon after fell into the power of 
the Earl of Angus, a Bed Douglas — From this power he escaped, and 
soon made his personal rule felt by putting down law lessness in tho 
Highlands and on the Scottish Borders — In 1542 a war broke out 
■with England. Henry sent an army to invade Scotland , James 
marched south to meet it , but his army was defeated by a few 
hundred Englishmen at Solway Moss The king remamed at Caer- 
laverock Castle on the Nith James rode in do'wncast and despairing 
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mood from Sol^ray to Edmturgti, and from Edmljiirgli to Falkland 
Palace in Fife, "nhere the news was hrought to him that a daughter 
w"is bom to his house His head sank upon his breast, and he only 
mutteied, “It cam’ wi’ a lass, and it’ll gang wi’ a lass” Eight days 
after, he died of a broken heart, on the 14th of December lb42 
James ivas a handsome red-haired Scotsman, and his countrymen 
knew him by the name of the “Ked Tod ” ^ 

(l) Henrj Mil , ivho was tlio unolo ot James ^ , agreed to meet him at Tork to discuss 
affairs of State. Henrj travelled m state to 1 ork , hut no King of Scots came 
Ilcnry felt lie had been made a fool of, and gat e orders for the int asion of Scotland 

(ii) “ It cam tvi a lass This is an allusion to the fact that Marjory, the daughter 
of King Robert the Bruce, married "Walter, the High Steward of Scotland and their 
son, Robert, tv as the hrsl of the Stewart kings 


19 Henry’s Government — ^Henry did nil he could to rule 
without Parhament , and, when he did call the House of Commons 
together, he took care to pack it wuth men who w ere either lus paid 
servants, or were known to be favourable to him Twice did the 
Parhament pay his debts for him, three tunes did they alter the 
succession to the throne at lus bidding and, to cro-wm -aHj- t^ioy 
permitted bun to dispose of his , kingdom by will and testament, lu st 
as if England bad been lus own private and pers.Q na Lnronert v His 
strong wdl bore down everytlung — not onl} his Parhament hut even 
his judges and his archbishops were lus humble servants and willing 
slaves , and Henry was the most absolute tyrant that ev er sat upon 
the throne of England. 


20 Henry’s Death. — Hemj was now, by 1547, growmg old, 
infirm, fat, irritable, and very suspicious He flimg Henrj Howard, 
the Earl of Surrey (an able poet and most accomplished man), 
into the Tower on a charge of high treason, and a few days after had 
him beheaded Surrey’s father, the Duke of Norfolk, was also 
arrested — Henry, feehng his end approachmg, gave hack a small 
portion of his spod to works of charity He appomted sixteen 
Death oi “executors,” among whom was the Earl of Hertford, to 
Hemr "vni manage the afihirs of the kingdom durmg the nunority of 
1547. jjjg Edward , and, shoidd this prince die "wathout chil- 
dren, the crown was to go first to Marj , and then to Elizabeth and 


Tod Is tbe Scotch namo for /oar 
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her licirs "Wlicn told lie as dying, lie ashed to sec Cnnmcr But 
the hing V IS speccliloss ■when the archhishop armed, and in this 
slate he jiassed auaj 

The tro men, IVolscj ntid More, 'nho inew Ilenrj most Intiinatch, ha\c left to 
ns their impressions of his character in terms quite unmistakable 

(i) 'Wol e5'*n5^ lie fi ^*T*nctt rf royal roum''f lUitl hfith ft jirlnctljr licftrt and nUirr (hnn 
talis any pari of li!» trill or \ IcMtire lie vlll endAHi.* r ll e lo<i o' oue half of hl^ rc^Im ** 

(b) Tri Ihe hcffhl o Morci fntonr trlth the Unjr rflcr ralkinj? an hour tritli lilm In the 
ftt Cbelyra, tlie klDp holding his arm nliout hU TiecL 3Iore ci»nft. Umt he had 
iio cvuie U V>e pwxiJ Ihercrf, (^r If my head t^puld vriu I im a caaUc In 3 ranee U should 
not 'all to go ” 

21 The Work of Parliament — Parliament, mLicIi t\ as at this 
tunc lc=3 of a representative body than cicr, met vet) ‘-cldoni during 
this reign And, cton uhen it did meet, it shoued itself little more 
than the Milling tool of Henrj Tins rendj suhsenience of 

Parhament Mas duo to Imo causes first, Ihc greater an d niQce 

] )oivcrful h.irons hnd heen m ceded out m the Wars of the Bos es , 
sec.Qiid,_the diS5olutipn_of tho monasteries diminishcd_tho member of 
membe r s of the H oiisc-oil-LQrds Tlic greater abbots had ceased to 
CTLst , and tho character of the IIou‘-e lo^t in fe.irlessncss and indepen- 
dence Tho first important Pailiament met in 1523 There had 
been no Parliament for eight years before Tins Parliament had Sir 
Thomas Sloro as its speaker , ind, though it permitted Wolsc} to 
come before it and to plead for a grant of money in person, it Mas 
independent cnougb to icfusc Wolsoj’s petition, except m sinidl part 
— In the year 1520, tho Seven Tears’ Parliament met for the first 
tune This Parliament carried out ono of the greatest rc-\ olutions m 
the history of this countrj Its thief aiork Mas the separation of tho 
Church of England fioni Eome, and the making of it a national 
Cliurch In J.532 it passod.a n...Ae.ti. forbidding-aH-appenls t-o-Rome , 
and this had th e cfTcct-nL-stopping the appeal nf Efitharin e tnJ .he 
Po pe m the qu cstion-nf— her. divor.ee- — In 153d it passed an Act 
forhiddmg the payment of first-fruits (oi annates) to PiOinc , and, 
in the same year, it passed another Act finallj abolishing the authority 
England In ^l53G i t restricted tho privilege called 

Benefit of Clergy.” — Another Parliament, still moio subservient to 
tho M’lshes and Mlums of the king, enacted that the dCihg’s Proclama- 
tions should ho as valid as Acts of Parliament, and tlius committed a 
kind of political suicide ■ — And lastly, in 1544, Parliament passed an 
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Act to release the king from all lus debts, or — in other ivords — to 
throw the loss of the money upon tlie king’s creditors 

(i) In tho Act of 1634 a clause rras inserted pro\ idlng tliat arcliliisliops and bishops 
should not bo “presented to tho Bishop of Borne, othcnvise called tho Pope, for con 
flrmation , but tint thej should bo elected by conffi d’Hirc ' 

CongS d ^llrc=*permIa3ion to elect This mode of electing blsliope Is etlll In nse A conpe d^Cllrc 
is a letter from the Soverclun to the Dean and Chapter of a tathcdml professedly glrins 
them pennisslon to elect a bishop But dho name of the bishop they are to elect Is Etrcn 
In tho letter so that it is not a real cangi. They are bound to elect tho bishop named 
yrltbln CO days or inahe themselves liable to the penalties slated in tho Aet of rracmunlre 

(ii) Henrj , like his father, always employed tho machinen of tho constitution and 
tho letter of tho lat\ to oarrj out lus despotic and arbitmrj desires 

(ill) “Tills Parliament, uliich sat at inten als from 1529 to lo3Chad little independent 
or substantia e power, it avas made up largelj of nominees and cieatures of tho 
Court, and seldom moa ed but at tho royal initmtla e ' — Entyc Bnt 

22 Great Men. — In the earlier period of Henry’s reign, the three 
greatest men la ere Wolsey, More, and Plsher All three were disgiaced 
hy Henry , and the last two executed for lefusmg to saveai to the 
Acts of Succession and Supremacy They declined to saj ■\vhat they 
did not behove — that the marriage with Anne Boleyn m as valid, and 
that tho King was supremo head of the Cliurch , and, rather than say 
that, they went cheerfully to the place of execution — In the latter 
part of tho reign we find Thomas Cromwell, Archbishop Cranmer, and 
Henry Howard, Eail of Surrey, who is one of the distmguished poets 
of this century 

23 Social Facts — The suppression of the monasteries had 
discouraged agriculture, and had thrown a great deal of land 
into pasturage , it was found necessary to pass laws to stop the 
depopulation of the country which resulted — and tho streammg of 
labourers into towns , and also to limit tJie number of sheep kept 6n 
a faian — lu this reign a great improvement was introduced m the 
streets of London — tho “common highways were very foul and 
jeopardous” they were now paved, and tho formation of great 
holes, sloughs, and pits lu the roads avas thus stopped London had a 
population of 150,000 mhahitants, or was nearly as largo as Leicester 
13 to day Tlio great thoroughfares were adorned n ith elaborately 
ornamented fountains, the water for which was brought in leaden 
pipes underground from Hampstead and other places — The steeple 
of Bow Church had lanterns, “ai hereby travellers might not miss of 
their aaays ” — Woolavich Dockyard was established in 1512 — The first 
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merchant ship to India Ended m the 3 car 1541 — TIio rate of interest 
•was fixed hj law at 10 per cent. 


SHORT CHRO^'OLOGT AYD SHMYARY OF ITENTtY Till s REIGX 


1509 Hcnrv Tin nvuncs E»tiiaTino of 

AITSI5CTL. 

1510 n*nrscn aaJ IjuilltT* ciccntrfl, 

1513 Battle o' tlie Epcre. 

Ea'tle of riodden, 

1515 Wober, Bo-d Chancellor 
1520 rieU of the Clolh of Oold. 

1521. Ilciirrmado Defendc-o' beralth** 

1527 Henry snlimils llio \al!dlt\ of li‘s 
marriage in th KathaKno to the 
Tope 

1529 The Hhorce Question appealed to 
Rotne 

rail of TTobey 

Thomas Ho^ti made Chancellor 
The Se-en Tear* rarUameat. 

1520 iJcath of tVolttj- 
1521. Henry "Head of the Qtnrch, 

1024 Act forhiddlng the pajment of 
First Fruits to Roiue 


1531. Act to abolish tlio anthontj of 
the Fope 

1025 Act of Enp'emacy, Henry "BU 
PBEin: HEAD of the Clinrch of 
England. 

1630 Dalon of Enfiland and tValcB as re 
gards laves and inhcnlanco of 
land, ttc. 

Smaller Monnstcncs dissolved 
"Tho PUgrtasage of Grace 

1629 Hearv t prty aaiaUons declared by a 
Xxufldlottararllainenl' to be aa valid 
aa Acta of ParUament. 

All Jlonaatcrica dla-olvcA 
Actofllie EU ArtlclM" paaaed. 

IMO Cromwell attainted and c-xccntcd 

1M2 H tnrj , ‘ ‘ HI as of Ireland.” 

1544 Henry invades Franco and takes 
Boulogne 

1547 Death of Henry VrtL 


I3tPORTA>'T COlaTEMPORART E'fEVTS 


1512. Ferdinand 11 of \mgon takes the 
title of " Fcrdiiuind t , Kins of 
Epaln,' 

1517 Martin Lather draws up P3 theses 
against the sale of Indulgences, 
and so begins the "Reforraa 
tlon ’ 

1513 Cbarlcsv elected Emperor of Gcr 
man} 

Cortez conquers Jlcrlco 


1525 Francis i of France defeated by 
Charles v at Pavia. Rise of tlio 
power of Charles v 

1527 Cuitavne Voaa, 1 ing of Sweden 

1629 John Calvin preaches the "Re 
formed Doctrines ” 

Lnthtrans hand in a "Protest” 
at the Diet of Spires Hence 
called Protestants 

1532 Piznrro conquers Pern. 



CHAPTER III 


EDWAED THE SIXTH 

Bom 1537 Succeeded (at the age of 9) 1547 Died 1553^__^^ 
Reigned G years 

Edwam VI Tvas the only son of Henry viir and Jnno Seymour, 
daugliter of Sir Jolin Seymour of 'Wiltshire Ho ■nos 'bom at Hampton 
Court, 12th October 153" His mother died twelve days after he was bom 
He iras never married He died of consumption at Greenwich, on July 
0 th, 1553, so that he was not quite sixteen years of age 

OONTEltPORART SOVEREIGNS 

Scotland Fualce GEnMANY avd Spain 

■\Iar\, Queen op Hevea ii from Chaelbs \ from 1519 

Scots from 15-12 1517 

1 Edward VI, 1547-1553 — Edwud was only nmo years of ago 
ten he was called to ivear the crown and to sit upon the throne 
f his father’s will, he was left to the charge of srxteen “ Executors,” 
d twelve Pri-vy Councillors, avho were to assist tho executors and 
mage the affairs of the country until the hoy should reach the age 
eighteen This Council consisted of the newei nobles — men who 
id been raised hy the personal favour of Henry viii , and the old 
ihdity were carefully shut out The Earl of Hertford prevailed 
)on his colleagues to make him Governor of the young kmg The 
irl of JEertford favoured the “New Opmions ” Hertford av as also 
eated Duke of Somerset , and, a ery soon after, he used his influence 
induce the hoy to grant him letters-patent creatmg hun Lord 
•otector of tho whole kmgdom Thus Henry viir ’s will was set 
ide j and Somerset could rule and act alone, without consultmg his 
Qow-executors In the first year of his rule, he mvaded ScotLand 

p the purpose of compellmg the Scotch to carry out the marriage 
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Ircnty made ^vlthHenrJ -v in , and gamed a, completo.victory^Terthcm 
at Pinldo, jiear Edmturgh But lio did not prevail upon 
them to alloM him to earry off their young queen , the 

1547 

French alhanco "was too strong, and tho young Princess 

jMary Stinrt hccarao tho iiifo of the Dauphin, 'who, soon after, 

hccame Fnncis ii of Franco. 

(i) EiiwAno VI , antll the ngo of nis, wis liroiight up "nmong tlic -vromcn " Sir ^ 
Jolm ClicVo tauglit liim Latin anil Greek, Roger Asclmm gn\c liiin lessons In p^n 
manslup lie could ivritc Latin rlicn lie was eight, and ho knew sea oral I.atin hooks ^ 
hy heart He avoiild “ sequester himself into aoino chamher or gallcrj to leant his 
lessons , and he svas nlava) s a erv cheerful at his books ITo was crow net! inVrcstiuinslcr 
Ahbev hj Archbishop Cranmer, who placed three crowns In succession on the head of 
the cliild— the Confessor’s crown, tho imperial crown, and a smaller one made 
speclalh for himself lie was acknowledged at tho same time ns ‘bupremo Read of 
tho Church ' IIeli\cd a solltarj life, and seldom saai his sisters He signed with 
tlic greatest calmness the aiarmnts for the execution of his ta\o uncles , and made the 
followang entrj in his diarj, 22d January 1552 "The Dnl o of bomerset had his head 
cut off on Tower 13111 between tight and nine of tiic clock. Ho was short of stature, 
of fair complexion, and grej es es Dean Stanley speaks of him ns “ the tiger enh " 

(ii) Tlio story of a minority in England is always tho story of a struggle helweontwo 
interested and amhltious parties Tlio ptrsonal goaomment of nonry am had loft 
hehlnd it a body of unprincipled men, who thought more of themscla os tlian of their 
country Edarnrd a i 's reign falls easily into tavo periods tho first, the ascendency of 
Bomerset, tile second, of Horthnmberlond. Somerset aans the lic.ad of tho rofonning, 
inngaaling, and rea olutlonary party Rorthumbcrland aans on tho side that pro^ 
inotcd his oaa-n interests 

2 Somerset's Opuuons — Wlicn Somerset retumod to Enghncl 
he summoned the Parliament and set it to -work on ecclesiastical 
husiness , for he aaas tho leader of those laho held ivliat were coming 
to he called Protestant views, and was strongly in favour of tho 
Beformers and tho Ncaa Lcirning IXotaas also a cry eager to make 
himself popular Accordingly Parliament, at In^ instigation, and 
assisted hy Cranmer, repealed the Siv Art icles " and tlio statutes 
against hmetics (alwa 3 s excepting tho Anabaptists, who were looked 
upon hj’ hotli parlies as very dangeioiis), abolished chantries, 
replaced masses hy the liturgj, ordered all statues, images, and/J 
pictures to he removed fiom the cliurclies, and summed up the faitl^ 
of Englishmen in forty-two- articles Tlio king, who was a mere 

1 Chapcli wh^ro maiacs -were chanted or buhk for tho Oentt I-argo sumfl of roonoy v,tTO left fur this 
irnrpo 0 CIiauccrjiralapB hU • poro patBon for slaying ftl home looking after hla flock imdnotrun 
nlng to London imlo Bi'yule VonU s to ficckta him a Chauntcrlc fot aoulci 

^ Aflcnvordft reduced to thirty nine 
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child, (supported all these measures , and, indeed, his religious real 
surpassed that of Somerset himself Hugh Latimer, bishop of 
Worcester, and a great, eloquent, and fearless preacher, had a 
pulpit erected in the young hing’s garden , and there the boj ivould 
sit and hsten to his scimons for hours together — The other promoters 
of these changes ivero Cranmor, archbishop of Canterburj, and 

Tliej 'were steadfastly opposed bj Stephen 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and Edmund Bonner, bishop of Lon- 
don, formerly of Hereford 

(i) Oardlner ivas tlirowu into tlio Towor 

(li) Bonner ■was (lopmed of hia bishopric, which WHS given to Ridley Bonner told 
his judges that lie "lind n few goods, a poor carcass, and a sonl , that the} might 
do what they lihcd with the two first, ho would take good care of the last himself 

3 The New Policy — Henry viii had taken the utmost care to 
prevent anj change in the doctrines or m the ceremonies of religion 
in the Church of England , but this policy was almost entirely upset 
bj the new government of Somerset English was substituted m 
chill dies foi the old ritual m Latin , tho images tv ere pulled doivn and 
destroyed, tho pictures defaced, tho mass was abolished, prayers for the 
dead done away iv ith , and the English people sav with their ej es 
and heard with their cars the changes which the “ Eefoiined Eeligion ” 
was bringing about in tho country Somerset went oy. enJ'urther . Ho 
disturbed and overthrow tho organi^sation_jD£JabDur_by„Confiscatmg- 
^ho property of all tho guil^jnJEneiind,_5uthJjiD-exception of the 
guilds of London Tlio merchants, craftsmen, and artisans, who were 
members of these guilds, had subscribed tlicir monej to educate then 
children and apprentices, to support the old and superannuated 
guildsmen, to insure their lives, and to paj for masses for tho dead 
IWns.onjlio last of theso considcrations„that-their,propertj was con- 
fiswited All tins w as'cldne, because Somerset h id been strong enough 
to oust tho representatn es of tho Old Eehgion from tlio Council of 
Eegency On the other hand, tho clcigy recened permission to 
marry , the readmg of the Bible was encouraged , and the beautiful 
prayers of tho Common Prayer-Book became tho common possession 
of tho w hole country 

4 Discontent — Tho poorer people of the country suffered terriblj 
at this tunc The-monastenes hful been tlie areat mainstay of tho 
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poor and liad douo all tlwt tlio I?oor XdX'w doc^ijoWj and inoio JCln 
Hn^^'kid-boen casj landlorda^arwlivind ncigliljoms , tlicy Icept opcr 
liousCj and had dad) meals for the poor at their g-ites , and, if a pool 
man had lost a horse or a con or a sheep h)^ accident or disease 
the monks si ere glad to make hnn a picsent of another INoir al 
this avas gone The nciv landlords ■wore needy courtiers, avho dcsirec 
to screw eser) penn) they coidd out of their tenants and norkmen 
and has mg got their lands by liypocns) and wrong, — for, as Bishoj 
Latimer said, ‘ thoiisinds hecamo Gospellers for th^ Chimcli lan^,’ 
— the) held them avitli crucit) and exaction They cren began t< 
seire upon and to cndi^dho connnons addition to all tins, tin 
coinage was debased} wages avoidd not rise, tbongli prices wen 
cvcTywhere rising , and*<^'®?' mg to the demand for w ool, 1 irge tract 
of land were throwm out of tillage, and were turned into shoep-walki 
and pa^-ture To crow n all, the plniruo appeared _in 25'^? > ‘ 

disease called tlio “sweating sickness,” as fatal as tlic plague, attacket 
the sullen, overcrowded, and ill-fed jicasants m 1551 — And nov 
risings took place ci crywi’Iicro , from Dos on m the est to Norfolk n 
the east, the avliolo country was m a hlarc, and the Earl of Warwicl 
was despatched to put down the insurrections lie hanged priest 
and monks from the church steeples, put the leadcis to deith, am 
di'jpcrscd the bodies of armed peasants Kohert Kct, a avcaltlr 
Norfolk farmer and the lord of three manors, w as hanged at Nor 
wich — Nor sv ere these risings induced by svant of food alone Ii 
the north and west of England, the people were strict CathoUcs, am 
they resented tlie abolition of tbo hlass , the new doctrines w ore n 
great fas our in London and tbc largo tow ns, but not in tbo country 
the Eeformation was going too fast for the countiy people Accord 
ingl)', Exeter w as besieged by’’ 10,000 men, svho wcie, however, pu 
to rout h)’’ Lords Eussell and Grey In no smgle respect had th 
pohey of Somerset been a success 


(i) Tlie nz-tit nobles ami projinetors held lYioir IotkIb by a legal tenure, nnd puslic 
their legal rights to the a cry utmost The a lllagcrs had ala\ aj b had. the old rights t 
the coirnnons, and used to let their pigs and geese grnre on them 

(ii) Henry aiir Imd Iilmseir made £50,000 hy debasing tlio coinage But, in thl 
‘ reign the debasement vns mueli more serious Dio Lords of the Council aver 
allowed to l olmbnrso themsehes for tlic monoj they had sjicnt In putting doi/ 
the rebellions oy colmng Inferior siller TIio consequence avas that the good mono 
avas sent out of the conntrj , the pnrehaslng poaver of a shilling a/as only sixi>encc 
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and ‘‘ if jou should gno a poor man three shilllugs a daj for his labour, ho could not 
li\oonit ' 

' It Is to these esents that are oare the Institution of tho lord llcntcnants of counties aaho arere 
noar appointed to Inquire of treason misprision of treason Iniurrcctloni and riots, arlth 
anthorlty to lery men and lead them ngalnst tho enemies of the king ' 

(lii) Tlio Insurrection m tho 'IVcst (sometimes called the '‘PrajcrBool Instirrcc 
tlon )aaa3 against the laeav Lllurgj and tho “reforming* practices of the Council 
in tho East, it avas against tho enclosure of tho commons “Tlic Devonshire rising 
commenced in a church Thoriorfolk rising commenced in a fair ’ “AtXoravich 
it avas a tliuv- of feasting and holida> for tho thoughtless multitude, who revelled in 
the spoils of the nelghhounngdecr parks, and brought in tlio fat sheep by thousands 
from the enclosures which they had broken down — Ksionr 


(i\) “It appears plain that tho Reformation roo\ cd on with too precipitate a step for 
the ranjonty Tlio new doetrlncs prevailed in London, In manj large towns, and in the 
eastern counties Rut in tho north and west o f England tho bodjjjJJtbfijwplo were 
stiact Catholics — HatilAvi ' — — " 


5 Somerset’s Fall, 1549 — Somer'iet’s first enemy "ms Ins own 
brother Tins was Thomas, Lord Seymour of Sudeley and Lord 
High Admiral of England. Ho had married Katharine Parr, the 
widow of Henry viii , and, when she died, ho began a correspond- 
ence with, and made an offer of marriage to, the young Princess 
Elizabeth A bill of attainder was issued against him , be w as 
accordinglj not hoard in Ins own defence, hut was put to death hy 
the axe on tho 20th of March 1549, his own brother, Somerset, signing 
the warrant for his execution This was the tummg-pomt of Somerset’s 


— — ^ 

career Extremely popular before, be now began to be generally and \ . 
intensely hated. His government w ns wasteful^and tho taxes high 
be bad made an enormous fortune out of the Church lands , and he 
* pulled down churches and the cloKter of St Paul’s to budd a palace 
for lumself in tho Strand.^ Dudley, Earl of "Warwick — the son of that 
Dudley who had been one of Henry tii ’s “ ravenuig wola es,” and 
had practised extortion on so large a scale — w*as watching him 
Dudley conspned with the other members of the Couned agamst him , 
and Somerset, on hearing tins, fled to Hampton Court, taking the 
young king with bun. In a few days Warwnck got the hoj into Ins 
hands, and ordered Somerset to the Tower After lying there for 
ziecution months, he pleaded guilty to every count in a hiU of 
V of somerMt indictment, was pardoned, released, and re-admitted to the 
Couned (1650) But in 1552 a charge of fjl 9 ny was lirought 
y agamst hmi, and he was executed on Tower HdL The people forgot 


I Called Old Semenct JTmite now r^laced by Somerset Ilouse 
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his sms and his shortcomings at the hour of Ins death, surrounded the 
scaffold, and 'vihcn his head fell, rushed in to dip their kerchiefs m 
his blood, and laid them up among their dearest household treasures 

(I) Lord Bejiaour of Endtlfy, tlio Twl Uifeli AJmiral of England, laid refused to send 
tto fleet ngnlnst tlio Scotch , hnd entered Into secret relations iviUi the pirates of tlic 
English Channel (for avlioso nso he purchased the Scilly Isles ns a basis of operations) , 
hnd startcsl fivo cannon foundries , and had collected monc) and munitions of syir, 

(il) “lie pulled dovTi dhera churches and the cloister in St Pauls to huiid/r/f^ 
Soroerect Iloubo irlUinl 


6 The Duke of Northumherland.— Wnrurick novrhad himself 
made Duke of Northumberland and Lord Protector of the kingdom 
A strong Eomnn. Catholic hoforo, he now gave himself out for a 
thoroughgoing Protestant, and set to wrork so eagerly to push for- 
ward the Deformation, that the Princess hlary, taking alarm, tried to 
make her escape from, tlio countr} She was pre\entcd , hut fear of 
her Spanish uncle, the Emperor Charles v , removed from her the 
danger of pressure or molestation Onlj, the joung king sent for 
her, tallbcd to her, and carnesllj besought her to change hei religion. 
But the reasonings of a hoy of fourteen could not go very far with a 
wom an t wice his age — a woman, too, horn of resolute ^Spanish-hlood 
In 1553 the king fell dangcrousl) ill , ho had alwajs been weak, and 
^w syn^toms of consumption began to show themselves — In thi" 
juncture Northumhorland found his oiiportunity Ho saw, too, 
that if the Princess Mary came to the tlirone, Ins power avas gone 
Accordmglj, he persuaded the djinglad to alter the succession, to 
shut out his sisters, and to settle the crown upon Lady Jane Grey, a 
granddaughter^ of the Mary Tudor avlio had marned Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. The Council aiould not approve of this , but the 
^vehemence of l^rthnijjbciJfH^^ everything before it, and 
dast tiie'lHlent av .is signed hj the king Tlius, for the second timo 
Svithin seven j ears, the croai n of England was a\ died away as if it had'j^^ 
been a piece of pnaalc property Northumhcrland marned Ins ' ^ 
fourth son, Lord Gudd foid. J)udli^Vfo Lady Jane , and thus, m Ill'll 
own belief, succeeded m making the tlirono of England a snug heii- 
tago in Ins oavn family circle Edward died at Grcenaaich a foit 
night after signing the patent , and his last prayer avas, that England 


1 Bho WM tSs dnnsliler of Hoary Grej Dakc of SulTolk wlio was the «oa of Mary TaJor and 
Qmtltn Bruntloti 
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might be preserved Irom. “Papistry” The fact of his death was 
Death of Secret for four days after, until Lady Jane was 

Edward VL installed as queen , and, after he was dead, letters were 
sent to Mary and Elizabeth to come to the sick-bed of 
their brother, so that their persons might be seized and secured 

(i) In the first draft of his ivill the king wrote that the crown n as to pass “ to the 
L Janes heires masles , hut Northumherland induced him to insert the two little 
simple words and her, so that the clause now ran thus “ to the L Jane and her homes 
masles ’ Meanwhile, Northumherland had made sure of Lady Jane for his own son. 

(n) In furtherance of this scheme, Northumberland showed the most furious 
Molonce, •' declaring himself read) to fight for it In his shirt, browbeating the judges, 
and compellmg them and most of Council, including Cranmer, to sign the instrument ’ 

(iii) The misrule of Somerset and Northumberland is seen in the following 
results — 

* (a) Poaerty and distress throughout the country 
(h) Else of prices and fall of wages — chiefly owing to the debasement of tlie 
coinage 

(c) The expenditure of the Court four times ns great ns in Henry viri s time, 

though the king was a mere hoy 

(d) Tlic Crown lands were freely parted with by the Protectors to their 

personal friends and supporters 


7 The Keformation — With or anthout the help of poarerful 
prmces, the progress of the New Opmions and the New Leammg was 
rapid. But the idea of toleration was not at all understood Both 
sides believed that it was necessary to punish or even to burn a 
man’s body to save Ins soul , and “the toleration of heresy,” says 
Sir James Mackintosh, “ was deemed by men of all persuasions to be 
as unreasonable as it ii ould now be thought to propose the mipumty 
of murder” Accordmgly, both sides persecuted and evecuted, when 
they had the chance and the power — ^Edward is said to have been a 
“ d4]gent|_^cihv.gc ntlc. and .jspaiilitly boy.” but it must not be 
forgotten that he was a Tudor The name alw lys carries vith it the 
idea of a ceitam amount of c old bloodedness' 7~^i^ we necd'hot lhere-~~ 
1^ be amaz^’wKen'iTo’lihd the yoimg king notmg in his journal the 
executions of his two uncles, Sudelev and Somerset, as “ matters of 
ordinary news, ivithout a smgle expression of natural feelmg” In 
fact, his counsellors had framed him to stjflo his affections, and to 
make everything second to the busmess of the State — ^Thc Prayer- 1 
Book of the Church of England was compiled by Cranmer, who took * 
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tho old Latin scniccs o'! lus founclation, and translated them into 
his oivn sweet and pure English M jny Graniin ar Schools aiere 
founded , and the promotion of education is certaiiiIy\"one''of ' flic 
meri^o^ Edn ard’s goa cmuieur" 

"1 ^ 

8 The Work of Parliament — Parliament aras, m the reign of 
Edward a i , mcrel} the instrument for recording and passing the 
intentions and decisions of the Council of Eegenej, and more 
especially, of the two heads of this Council, the Lord Piotectors, 
Somerset and Korthiiraherland It parsed a ora sea ere Acts against 
vagranc a , though it entireli, fiiile<i’’^^remoa e the causes avlEcir pr^ 
{TucSr tS^iorertv anil distress Jh it ca era aa here proa ailed Tlie taa*^ 
Jlcts "of Uniformity , which aaerc pissed to enforce 

the" use oFtho Eiret andjjimi ^cond Pra} er-Bo olvS, proamd to be tho 
fCfgln^ oflegd Instnimentj jiLintoleiance, aihicli aaere destined for 
inana jeam' 16 bring misery upon generations of tliouglitful 
Englishmen On the other hand, Somerset induced Parliament to 
repeal tho Statute regarding the a aliditj of roj al prochimations , to 
repeal aho the Stitutc of the Six Articles , and to a\ ipc out of the 
Statute-book tho hideous laaas, made bj Henry am and Cromaacll, 
rcgarduig feloliies^vnTtr'easonV'^'^'^ “ - - - - - 

0) It ivns tho suppression of the raomstio houses that produced so maiij beggars 
and i-agianra. 

(li) Tlio Pnrilaineiit of 1^52 parsed an Act that tio one sliould bo convicted ol 
treasonwithout the cMdcucc of at least ta\o vvllncsscs, botli of v,hoiu should appear 
for cross-examination. 

9 Great Men. — The taao most prominent men in tho reign of 
Eda\ ard a i are Somorsot and Northumborland. Both aa ere ambitious , 
and both favoured tbo Neav Opimons But boUi, at the same time, 
sought merely to make tho Ncav Opinions a mevns of carrymg^them 
n^,_poaver ^.ind keeping tlraiUdlTere The mosr distinguished 
ecclesiTstic is Thomas Cranmer, aahom Henry a*iii created Aichbishop 
of Canterburj ho faamured tho lefonning partj On tho opposite 
side were taa o emment prelates — Gardiner, bishoii of Winchester , and 
Bonner, bishop of London, aaho aaerc steadf ist to tho Old religion 

10 Social Facts — This reign is rcmarlcablo for the number 
gSQfesSIS9'h't r- .s(‘. ho ols avhich avere founded out of the moneys 

obtained from tlic monasteries, cbantries, and guilds that aa ere put an 
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end to Many of these schools still go hy the name of King 
Edward vi ’s Grammar Schools , and perhaps the most famous of them 
all IS Christ’s Hospital, m London The grape-vine is said to have 
heen introduced mto England m 1652 , and, as the climate of England 
w as at that time much warmer than it now is, rhe lune seems to hai e 
flourished m a great many parts of the south and v est 

(i) Grammir Schools wore founded at Birmingham, Slaldon, Shrewshury, Tun- 
bridge, Kings fTorton, Chelmsford, Norwich, etc Tliat at Birmingham is pro- 
hahly the most successful at the present time, ns it has grown with the growth 
and wealth of the city, and has now developed into six excellent schools — for girls 
ns well as for boys 

(li) Jinny suburbs of towns in the south still have the name of Vineyard. At Hat- 
field — the seat of Lord Salisbury, tha gardens contained 1400 standard vines two 
centuries ago now there is not one 

11 Scotland, 1542-1554 — Durmg the minonty of Mary Stuart, 
James Hamilton, EarroFAjhm, acted as regent, though the mfant 
queen was left in charge of hep mother, Maty of Guise and ^omine 
A treaty had been formed with England for the mdJnagem Mary to 
the young Prmce Edvard , hut the treaty was broken hy the Eegent 
and the mother In consequence, war was declared at Edinburgh hy 
an Enghsh herald , and the Earl of Hertford (after Duke of Somerset) 
landed an Enghsh army at Granton, near Edmburgh He sacked 
Leith and set fire to Edmburgh, burned the towns on the opposite 
coast of Fife, and then made his way' to the southern border, leaving 
behind Imn a broad bancLof-wasted countryy-slajightere^ Scotchmen, 
an d smokin g villages This was m 1544 Next year he came agam 
a£Tian est- time, laicl~lnwiis, manor-houses, churches, and about three 
hundred ullages m ashes, and left in ruins the Abbeys of Kelso, 
Melrose, Dryburgh, Koxburgh, and Coldstream. In 1547 he made a 
third appearance, and defeated the Scotch, as Ins heen said, at the 
Battle of Pinkic The French sent help , but the English were not 
driven'dul of the country until the year455Q Even those Scotchmen 
vho favoured the English alhance and the English marriage felt 
angry and ashamed , for, as the Eail of Huntly said, “ Thof ^ they 
likit the marriage, thev were na muckle - pleased with the manner of 
woomg” — In 1546 Cardinal Beaton was murdered in his Castle of 
St Andrews by a number of the followers of the martjTed George 


I Tbotigh 


*I\ot much 
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'Wisbart In 1554 Mary of Gmse "was made Eegent of Scotland 
After the marriage of Mary Stuart -vnth the Dauplun,^ the crorni of 
Scotland Tvas offered to him, -when he became King of France, under 
the title of Francis ii , m 1559 This feeble king died six months 
after , but for that time the two countries of France and Scotland 
were really united under one crown — The leaven of religious ' 

was worlung m Scotland al«o wuth great strength , and its influence 
with all classes of the people was much greater than m England 


SHORT OHRONOLOGT AND SUJrJIART OF EDWARD VI a DEIGN 


1B17 Edward VL enccccdj 

Date of Eomerfct Protector 
Battle of Flnlde 

1B49 First Prayer Book with Act of 
Dniformity 

Earl of Warwick Protector 


1B52 Execution of Somerset 

Second Prayer Book with Act of 
Dniformity 

1B53 Eduard signs a will in fatonr of 
Lady Jane Qrey 
Deatli of Edward vi 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1547 Death of Francis i of France 
Ho Is succeeded hj Henry ir 


1B48 Mary, the yonng Queen of Scots, 
is sent to France 


I Thla was the tiUe of the oldest soo of the kings of rraace, from hla crest u hlch was a doljiMn. 



CHAPTEE IV 


MARY 

Born 1516 Succeeded (it the nge of 37) in 1553 Died 1558 
Reigned 5 years 

AIaiit Tnoon, the only sunning child of Henry viir and Katharine of 
Arragon, iras horn at Greenu ich on the 18th of Tehmary 1516 She was 
carefully educated, and wrote rather well She was illcgitimatised hj 
the statute of January 1534, and restored to her rights, Januarj 1544 She 
mamed, m 1554, Philip ii of Spain, the son of Cliarles v king of Spain 
and the Ketherlands, and Emperor of German} , but Philip received no 
share in the government of England She died in 1558, without children 

COKTEJIPORART SOVEREIGNS 

ScoTi^D PBA^CE Spain 

llAnT to 1507 Hemi\ II to 1550 Chables a to 1556 

Philip ii 

1 Mary, 1553-1558 — Tlie Lady Jane was proclaimed in London , 

and jMary was proclaimed m Norfolk, vhere she had taken refuge 

with tlie Hovards, who had alwajs been and are staunch Catholics 

Northumberland left London ■with a small force of 10,000 men to 

Eei7C the person of hlary , hut, as he left the city, the people jiressed 

around him with black looks and sullen faces, and the duke remarked 

to a friend “ The people press to see us, hut no man sayeth, ‘ God 

, speed you ’ ' On the contrary, high and lov ran to the standard of 

j'Queen Jlary , and among the first to join her ayero the crews of tmo 

j slups that had boon stationed on the coast to prea ent her escape 

j The Council in London proclaimed Marj queen, and sent an order to 

1 N OiThuinbef land tojlisann He rccciaed the order at Cambndge, at 

once proceeded to proclaim her himself at the Cross there, and was 

among the most eager to throw up Ins cap and to call for three cheers 
S24 
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for the Ilo^\ so\OTcign It did not help him Mary, a fen dai s after, 
entered London m triumph 


2 Lady Jane Grey —The y onng girl Jane Grey , Mary 's unn illing 
rnal, nas only sixte en, beaut iful, aimablo, of t]io^j5n_c_ptesfc.an(^^o^^^j^ 


chanmng dispo'^ition and manner^, and nondcrfnlly accomplished and 
even learned for she had rccencd her education along mth the 
young l^n^Ldavard She, at any rate, had no desire for a crown , 


her gre licst delight av^S-to tend Plato in tho n ludon comer of i^quict 
lih rary^ j^and a\ hen her fnthcr-in-lan and four other lords knelt heforo 
her as their queen, and pressed her to accept tho croavn, she shrieked, 
sank upon the ground, and declared her utter unfitness and unreadi- 
ness to accept such a position On the 7th of July she a\ as pro- 
claimed , on the 17th she Mas in the ToMcr Tims her “reign” 
lasted only nine da\ s The Duke of Northumherl ind m as hchcaded , 
hut Lady Jane and her hush md a\ ere only kept in the Toiser, aiheio 
their confinement was not ,it all rigorous They aioro alloMcd to 
Malk in the cpioen’s garden, and to rccciNo Msitors , and it is prohahlc 
that their lives avould haac heen spared had it not been for after 
events — As tho Duke of Nortlnimhorland had suddenh a cered round 
m politics aahen ho proclaimed ilary at Cambridge, so at his 
execution he confessed, to tho dismay of Ins Protestant friends, that 
he died an adherent of the ancient faith 


(i) Jano ( lana hrglna, as a contetnporarj clironlcler called her) nctuallj “ reigned * 
from tlic Till to the I7th of Julj 1553 Northumberland received, from her acorn 
mission for the licutcnantsliip of the armj iThirh was Rigncd Jasl lan QbLE^^, 

(ii) On her ptssage from Whitehall to the Ton or hj v aler, the daj of her proclamn 
tion, she was received hj the pcoi)lc In blank sllcnco The rumour ran that the joung 

1 lug liad come to his death hj poison "Ho was poisoned, evorybod} sajs " ‘Uko_ 
i?SS cd he ar tNortliumbcrlniid) Is ghul of thcklng s death," vras whispered bj some 

(ill) “Tlioy have made this poor young lady hut a Twelfth Day Queen,’ was tho 
remark of tho rrcnch Amhassador 

(iv) Nortliumborlnnd said to Sir Anthony Urnwu that "ho certainly thought best 
of tho old religion , but, s( dug a now one begun, ho would go forward ” — " Tlius, with 
llps,Ji9 j)|\sscd from tho world, perhaps tho worst and mosPblm^y 
s^^fish fitntoman vvlio had over ruled Cugloud > — Piianck Buionr ’ 
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genealogy OE LADY JANE GEEY 


Henhv vn m Elizabeth of 1 oixK. 


Margaret (m James iv Henhy viii 

of Scotland) 


James v 


Mary Stnart 
(Queen of Soots) 


3Iary m Cliarles Brandon 
[ (Duko of Suffolk) 


rrances m Henrj Grey 
j (Duko of Suffolk) 

Jane Grey m Lord Guild 
ford Dudley (son 
of Die Duke of 
Northumberland) 


(0 One clause m Henry viii 's Tnll provided that, if all his Children should die 
without issue, Iho crown should go to the descendants of his younger sister Mary, 
who had marned the Duko of Suffolk Tlius he passed o\er the descendants of his 
elder sister Margaret, a ho now filled the throne of Scotland 

(ii) Another clause in the will left the crown to Erances, Duchess of Suffolk — tho 
mother of Jane , hut she was quite willing to give way to her daughter 

5/ (ill) Henrj had not the smallest right, cither in law or in the tradition of the 
) Constitution, to “leaao the crown . but ho aas praoticallj a despotic sovereign 


. 3 The Spamslt Mamage — Mary was now thirty-seven “^0 

English sov ereign.” says Mr Fronde, ‘^ever ascended the English 
throne with larger popularity thin tins lady " and 

popularity she soonlost , and th^iistoi^ of her reign is little more 
than the history of that loss — She restored tho deprived hishops to 
1 their sees , Q^d^r „came -hack to._YLnchester,—'vnd JBonner to 
I London , the foreign -preachers m ere expelled the kingdom, and^Iass 
1 |was ag^ said m all the churches “ London alone remamed true to 
I ^Frotestantism ” B utl;he n atapnj yas not of fended with_nll ^is, f or it 
\jwas hardly Erotestant'^heart T^hat themation-did-fear and detest 
wTd2C^r'^'iI^TiihOTd,'^d,'db all, a dark Spamsh tyrant and 
higot No one hked the Spanish mamage , most regarded it with 
dread and dislike But the queen had set her heart on Phdqi, the son 
of the great Charles v J and menJiegan ,to._dread.jiniLnQt_ witho ut j 
-r eason, that they woul d see th e officers of the -Inquisition m the ,8 
st reet s of Lon^n, an d that Englan d woulcLbecome a provmce of Sp am 

"Mari s cl^ency tovards those who hnd taken up arms against her was 
' altogether remarkable She released from prison Lady Jane s father, Suffolk, and had 
difficulty c\en in signing tho warrant for the execution of Nortliumherland. Lady 
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Jano licTself she Mlj meant to spare, and did spare till after 'Wyatt’s formidable 
Jnsurrectlon ' —Cnaj Brit 

(il) “You know in what state all countries are where Spaniards hear any rule 
Sicily, Naples, LoraharUj, Sienna, when they had it, and all other places where they 
hhvo had any authority, do you not know how they arc oppressed by the Spaniards? 
in what a bondage and misery they live? E\en so must yon look to be m England. 
—Montmorenci (quoted by Rnight) 

p (ill) Another reason why Mary was eager for this marriage was the political one— 
gthat she might bo strengthened against the claims of Mary Stuart to the crown of 
I England— Mary Stuart, w ho was at that time the wife of the Dauphin of rrance 

' 4 Eebellions and their Result —Risings accordingly took place 

in the West, and m the East, and m the klidland Counties of England 
SiikTliomas-Wyatt^a, gentleman of Kent, put himself at the head of 
ajarge body of^Kentish ineulmd'niBn'Ched upon London, announcing 
that liejijshedjo- save his country from Spahisli fl^s and Spanish 
slaiery” The old_Duke of Norfolk, now eighty, who had been m 
prison smee Henry the Eighth^ tune, was sent against Wyatt , but 
his force, exclaiming, “A Wyatt 1 a Wyatt ' We are all English- 
men !” went over to the side of the msurgents Wyatt was unable 
to force London Bridge , and, after a weary march round by Kingston, 
he fought ins w ay to the Temple Ear, and crying, “ I have kept 
touch,” sank exhausted at the barred and bolted gate — Maiy showe d 
themsualj iool courage of the Tudor s , she made a brave speech to the 
ci ti7cn s of London, conclu^ng with “Stand fast ag ainst these lebels 
ancL fear Jlienunot. for. I a^ssure y ou I fear them nothing at all 1 ” 
) The Duke oLSuffoIk-also raised'the-standard of rebellion m favour 61 
his daughter Jaae at Leicester , but nothing succeeded, and Suffolk 
and Wyatt were taken and put to death Tlie two young persons, 
Lady Jane and her husband, who had had no hand in this attempt, and 
not % particl e of symp athy wnth it, had also to suffer for it The 
*^pamih~am6ag^^^TEenar5 saw his opportumty, and pressed Marj 
hard for their execution , there was no safety foi any one, he said, 
till these claimants for the cro'a'n were out of the way _ He urged 
th^ ElizabetKalso should .be put to.death. , As, howevei, no evidence 
found agamst her, jn ^iito .of pexsistent_^endeaypurs to 
discover it, she was only placed in confinemont._nt„Woodstock , 
but it was determined that Lady Jane and her young husband 
should die Yorag,_Lord -Dudley-suffered— first and, as the 
poor girl walked to the block, she had to step over the blood v hict 
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flowed icross ]ier path from the headless body of her dead husband 
She bent her head meekly upon the block, and paid the penalty of 
noble birth, high rank, and the greedy ambition of her friends, 
jiary Six months after, Marj was married to Phihp at "Winl 
njoniea chester /'Parhament, Jiowever,„would-not_permit-him toi 
of Spain fbe crownedLi^ing of En^nd^or -vy ould it ^c oa^nLlhat 
155^1 he should s ucceed ]VIaty-i£.she shoul d d ie_cliildless Mary 
was elei en years older than her husband 

(i) Those Tvho dreaded the coming of tlio King of Spam agreed to ha\o a simul 
taneons rising in Devonshire, on the marches of Wales m the Midlands, and in Kent 
they intended to proclaim Elizabeth, to marry her to Lord Courtenaj , and to place 
both on the throne 


(ii) Other executions followed those of Wjatt, Lady Jane, nnd her husband ‘ On 
that same day was made at caery gate in London, a new pair of gallows, — two pair in 
Oheapside, two pair in Fleet Street one pair in Holbom 


(ill) Parliament in accepting Philip as the husband of Mary laid down these con 
ditions (a) that Mary was to be solo soacreign (b) that she aras never to go abroad 


i '■ 


and (o) that she was not to allow England to be draavn into foroignjiars bj Pliilip 
'/ 1 r * I > e\ 

' ' i’ ■(<--> ' ' 

5 The Reconciliation — Mary was an ardent Roman Cathohe , 


and the second dearest wish of her heart was to see England reconciled 
with the Pope Her dearest wish was to have a son The first step 
towards the reconciliation with the Holy See was to reverse the 
ottamder of Cardmal Pole Tlus waTdone , and the Pope appointed 
him his Legate to England He came up the Thames “ with a full 
tide” m the bnUiant state and elaborate splendour of a Cardinal 
Prmce of the Church , a golden cross gleamed at the prow of lus 
barge Ho came as a shepherd and a father he came to take back 
the straj ed and lost country into the arms of the Church On the 
30th of November 1554 the Lords and the Commons of England 


' walked to "l^Tutehall, knelt down before Cardinal Pole, and received 
' from him upon their knees a grac^s^ absolution for the realm from 
its sms of heresy and schism Jflie-s^hole of the statiites ^ninp.f p~pfr?Ti 
nuniber— that had bee^^irected since 1528 -ngamst-dhe^power^of 
Rome, were swept away by one single act But Parhament would 
not give up the Cluirch lands which were held by the most powerful 
subjects of the Croivn , and the Cardinal declared that he had the 
power to remit this claun He only appealed to the conscience of the 
holders But not a soul m England answered this appeal , they 
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stuck to their all-gotten gams All — except Mary herself, -who gave 
up the t mths, the.fi rst-fruitsrand-the whole of the Church property 
that ha^assed-anto~her hands 

^ (i) ' Polo amvcd at Graiesond full of gladness, slept there for one night, and then 

cmharhcd m the royal barge, all decked with purple, to meet the Queen Though it 
was the 24th of Noi ember, the sky vas clear and the son bnght the Italian 
suite of the Cardinal were agrceablj surprised in the aspect of the Tliames, broad, 
silvery, nndefllcd, and bordered by the stately houses and trim gardens of the nobility 
and great merchants, while hosts of boats of all sizes attended the Procession ’ - 
Yonges Cameos (Fourth Senes) 


(h) Tennyson in his play of “Queen 3Iary, makes CAnnivAn Pole say 
‘ Our silver cross sparkled before the prow, 

The npplcs twinkled at their diamond-dance, 

Tlie boats that folloaved, were as glowing gay 
As regal gardens , and jour flocks of swans. 

As fair and white as angels , and your shores 
■Wore in mine eyes the green of Paradise 
Ny foreign friends, who dream’d us blanketed 
In over closing fog, were much amazed 
To find as fair a sun as might have flash d 
Upon their Lake of Garda, fire the Thames , 

Our voyage by sea was all but miracle , 

And hero tlio river flowing from the sea. 

Not toward it (tor they thought not of our tides). 

Seem d as a happy miracle to make glide — 

In quiet— homo your banish d country man 

(ill) There were in all 40,000 persons in possession of portions of the Church lauds 


(iv) ^Cardinal Polo s attainder wa^re>crscdj)y_garliament. 

'L' *1 f'- /' 'v -r I 

Manan Persecution — ^Mary was strongly attached to her 
mother and to the rehgion of her mother , she was eager to hrmg back 
the natiou from its apostasy and schism , and she thought persecution 
a righteous and a lawful weapon T he L^ ard statutes_p fJB£niXJV 
a£djSgiuy.auaa)j n.s heretics w ere revived , and it was now the turn 
of Jh^extreme, I^ maii Cat KoIics The nation and clergy and the 
party m power were determmed to use their position and their victory 
Gardiner, now Lord Chancellor, was the mamsprmg of the persecu- 
tion that followed , though Conner, the Bishop of London, has 
r eceived m uch of the jiiscredit of it The fires of Smithfield were 
hardly ever out More than a thousand married clergymen were 
driven from their churches , many fled to Frankfort and Geneva, and 

among them Fov, the author of the Bodh of Martyrs, and Myles 

Y 
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ilaverdale, a translator of the Bible John Eogers, a canon of St 

\ 

Paul’s, and one of the translators, of the.Bible, avas jthe_hi-st.to suffer , 
and, by the end of Mary’s reign, nearly thr ee,luuxdred..pien,jomen, 
and Chilean, _had been^ burnt alive for their religious behefs They 
n ere mostly poor avorkmg people , and~tiie only*^rS6ns of any dis 
tmctionn ho suffered avere the five prelates, Ci an iaei.,Jlidle.v, Latimer, 
Hogpeti'and^errars The teachers of Protestantism avere 'burnt m 
the places avhere they had taught, so that their pupils and foUoaa ers 
might be struck avith terror Ridlej and Latimer suffered at Oxford , 
and Latimer, an old man of eighty, strove his best to encourage his 
depressed brother Pidley “Be of good cheer, blaster Bidlev.” he 
cried, “ ave_ shall_tlua,da a-light^a^an^e_]n_jEngIa pcI'Th at..all the 
poaver of JRome maaL Qot 2^ u|^out^~ 'Wben Gardiner died, the 2 ier- 
secutmg energy of the bishops relaxed , but “ rattlmg letters ” from 
MajX-quickenefl^thetrjd ymg zea l ,, an d,. th en .the fires of^persecution 
blazed merrily^ip-once morg_^ 

(0 Atout three hundred victims avero put to death hy biummg In the three years 
of the persecution 


(ii) “The persecution had sunt, now from bishops and priests to the people itself 
The sufferers More sent in batches to the flames Jijx_single day.thntccrLyictima, 
two of them women, were burnt at Stratford Ic Bow Sea enty three.Protestants of 
Cololiester were dragged through the streets of London, tied to a single rope A new 
commission for the suppression of heresy was cverapted by royal authority from all 
restrictions of law which fettered its activity — GncEN 
r 

(hi) The best.way to propagate a creed ls,tojicrseontejis,thoropghlyAindjisdutterJy 
asjiossihle those who believe In it.. It was the 'Ic Ral p ersecntion s.of Queen Mary s 
time that promoted the spread of P rotestantism But it must not be forgotten that 
neither side understood the true meaning and vaJuejiCJiolMfitlon Tlie Protestants 
of the sixteenth century were as been in persecution, when their own opportunity 
, came, as tiio Cathoiics , Cranmer as sci ere ns Gardiner 


7 Tbe Execution of Cranmer — Archbishop Crmmcr was the 
nevt t ictim selected. It -was a darmg thing to think of burnmg-the 
Archbishop of Canterbury — the Primate of all England But it vas 
“lio who had discovered that Henry had heen illegally married to the 
i mother of Mary , it -was he who had pilotted -with Horthumherland 
to shut out Mary from the throne , it was he jrho had compiled tho_ 
Enghsh Liturgj to displace the Mass He as as basely tempted with 
promises of hfe if he recanted — ^promises which were not intended to 
be kept , and six times did he recant But at last he knew that his life 
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vrouifl not be sffared - and tben be spumed a-waj ali false comjAiances 
and all sbnnlung ccrrardice, and ins sotil"^anding dace 16-izce ^th 
deaik rose to tbe h'^a level of tbe dread occasion- He v-as 
■brought on his v-av to the stake, to St, ^Marj-’s. O.vford, to repeat his 
recantation in the hearing of the peopde , hut he turned upon his 
persecutors, and irifli head upLfted and eves lighted rnth indignation, 
-poke sIotIv and clearlr the solemn ■rord= “ Here I no*” renounce and 
refuse all tnese things as vmtten hv my hand conrrarr to the trnth 
TThich I thought m my heart, and mtten for fear of death to save my 
life if It might 'be. And, forasmuch a:^ my hand offended m vrriting 
contrary to ray heart, my hand therefore shall Ije the first pnmshed , for 
if I come to the fire, it shall he the first burnt '* '^STitn he came to the 
stake, he held his nght hand steadJy in tne Same 1 11 it i-as consnmed, 
and never stirred or cned, Tennyson thus describes the scene — 
C'aranc'- afteii bis lefr bzsi to Cisr er, 

Ae 4 tiLrcs^ Ics Rt^t js‘’o tie h ite- Cin:e 
Acd c—ic^r, a: cir d-ep -o Cf‘, vifi-t thzs csv, 

‘Xi_t i2tc CiT<n4ed — *ia3 vi.~o~tJiy Lead '* 
aetd it ■“ JI It zu Ttz Lamed, ceOre 
Tie faaie tad reaen^ b-s o'er I itocd rear — 

yzfUA a— Le sere*- afe-td Ecai: of peiii 

He re~'^ etn-ed o- •»— taad, I at, iT-e a rtatce, 
r anro-jag ai ‘■h’- ^rsutzess o' me ttzs-y 
Ga~^ ~p int •gs.rj'tT 


The death oLCmnwer vras the darkest deed of the 3Ianan Perseen- 
tion , ami, as an Enghrh jieasant -^oman pvpressed,jt, if-the cra=r- 
h umm? th e Archbishop burned the Pop^o^t,jpf-the 
land fcir,erer and ^er “ — Cardinal Pole vas nov* the nev 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and be held a nsitation of the Uni- 
vemties, vrben he ordered all English Bibles and hercncal books to 
to burned, and the liodies of the foreign preaeher= of Em g Ediiards 
tune to "be taken out of their graves and reduced to ashes. 

(0 HEomAij) Pc-ar tie £*jii of of tae Hake of Clarence, 

•5rlo"2s i-oiier to Ef.irerd i- He opposes the di'^crce of Kathnac'", and bad to 


leave tne c'oativ Es Tetiied to Ital”, tKOZtze a r^oms*^ of lb" Cati&i c Cbnrcb, 
.a:ji vras nes'ij- gjlnicg tne Papal cbair He —"as tne leadm- ■■•gire 5 entsti'"e cf 
nagLsn C-tnoucirm in Enrope. He ttzs a^taented bp H^m*— ' ^Tii- s reoLeat, af tie 
Eimetcne teat b.i n:db<^- tbs of £ai.stary, vas eisrnted. TbuSa-'taicuer 

eras *BT'=rsed in tne re'jn c' 3bir7, vien be vas made Papal negate and irctb.aanp 
of Can-eroorp, m iae room cf Onnms- 


I'D to Haij “ tr 

’ap *t5 Titujj tveJ-e taortii,' " ' ’ * 


e b^rts o^t—entp tncir3.r.d vio —ere rant 
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8 The Loss of Calais — Philip did not love Mary She was 
older than he, — a thin, wizened, sickly little woman, someii hat sour 
in temper, and not "v ery well adapted to make a man happy He had 
married her to suit lus father’s pohcy He staj ed with her a year, 
and then left her nei er to return, — except for a short nsit of a feii 
months, to urge the queen to jom him in the -war with France Her 
consent was easily ohtamed, hut the result y as a disaster It is true 
that the Spanish troops gamed the victoiy of- St- Quentin, hut -the 
_English forces did.not arrive tdl after the hattk ^Then the French, 
on their part,- succeeded m~takmg Calais, nhich had heen in oui 
hands for two hundred years — It was tlie custom of the English 
Government to avithdraw most of their troops from Calais m autumn, 
for the sake of economy The Duke of G uise too^advantage of this, 
and appeared m midwmter before the town He had marched his 
army across the frozen sv amp , and the toivn surrendered in eight 
days Only one man lost his life in the siege Guisnes soon followed , 
Loss of England in 1558 had not an inch of ground m French 
Calais territory Mary was struck to the heart i^Her husband 
had deserted her — she had never had his love , she had 
lost the love of her people, avhich she once had , and now this last 
blow finished her “ liVlien I die ,’j!„she said, “ Calais vill he found 
'Written on my heart ” And so the sad, weary, broken life went 
out, and on the l7th^of^November„JL55a,2jshe left onh -a-SOiled 
memory and a Inunni ated country to her peopl^f England Tv entj - 
four hours after. Cardinal Pole followed" her , and y itli,these.4;.v o 
departed the last shred of the power of Rome in th^ coimto 

“ Tho slaugliferb'fSt'tjuontm was dreadful Tlie best blood of France floued 
like water ‘ 


(ii) After tho departure of Philip, and the loss of Calais, Mary would sit on the 
ground, speecliless for hours, “nith both her knees draivn upward to her chin 
Tennyson makes her say 

“Women, when I am dead. 

Open my heart, and there j ou will find written 
Two names, Philip and Calais ' 

(in) “The last remnant of the continental dominions of the Plantagenots was 
gone Sleasured by substantial value, tho loss of Calais was a gain. English princes 
were nca cr again to lay claim to tho Crowa of France , and the possession of a fortress 
on French soil was a perpetual irritation. But Calais was called ‘ the b rightest jewel 
i n th o-EnfiUsh crown AJewel R was, useless, costly, b ut dearlvjp nzed If Spain 
should rise suddenly in her ancient strength, and tear Gibraltar ftom ns, our mortifl 
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cat.oa vrrm £s ct compared to t^e ansnisa of homdiated prdc rntn vhlcii tlic 
losi of Cs’zU dii^-ac^cil tis subjicts of Qaiu'n Va-y — Feocoe. 

(iv) Tie Iror" of fata b^jcgnt aoont t"-o ndicciotii; c'^erts at the close c' jrary’s 
-i gn (a) Pooa Paul t** ~em j"cd Canlmal Fo’a from h s po^ o'’I>‘g3‘e on the grrond 
r'’ noo'thodoiy— and Fola tlicrngh himself tie mos*^ o-tl odoi of Catnol cs , (b) Jlarj 
had to foil d the lamlirs of the Pope s laltcTb— jtist as her fathc' Een-y did. 

9 Scotland. — Donng the last ttpo reigns the foreign jjolicy nf 
Scotland liad heen n verj simple one. It -ras merely to keep open 
some cause of annoyance and q^aairel smli England, and to presen e 
tn^cl'rgpk^ alliance snth France The country had from the middle 
fi f the f fteenth to the mid ^c of the sixteenth centun, been^in a_per- 
petual gtatc of turmo il, ciioljroil^nneDprcI ^ is ar , ana it is svorthy 
of notice, that of the five Jameses vho m turn v ore the crovm, four 
died nolent deaths, and tv o of them hj the liands of assassins who 
were ihrir own countrymm and their own subjects 

(i) h's-” , Q-zfxa of Scots, at the agf* of Cfb-cn, raamr-d the Hacphir of France at 
Pams, on toe 2-, h o' apml 1SJ3 The Gmsss tn»d to case th<^ C'oi-m and sceptre 
of Scotland hronght to Pans. On 'be dcatli of Qaern hiarv o' England, Mar; Qnceii 
o' Scots assain«l the t tie of Qn''ori of England. 

CO The fn»ads of lefom In Sccdlanl rnte-ed, m 1557, Into a bond or agreement 
(O’- Zi'/d n/Vnim) to st-nd b each otner, vhich r-as called th** Pint Coz'-iant In 
‘tt’-<y'rc’'ocncel the nthont~o' tbePop*, ard promi'^d to the English Bible 
and the Prayer Boor o' I>Ira-d vt The barons tvho signed it hcncefortn called 
themselves Tonir of tr^ CoTi^'jalicm The bnmmg of Vraiter Mill an a^ed priest 
vbo Imd adop'ed tne rcforrr<~l be! ef, and rho vas pnt to death at Andrevs in 
3515, vas toe 'irst signal f<r‘a'’'ion. 

10 The "Work of Parliament — Once more the Parliament of 
Englanfl, as in the time of Henry viii , made it=elf the mere servant 
and recorder of the decisions amved at by tbe ‘•overeign and her 
neare=d: advi=er5 In 13133 — the first year of Queen Jlary’s reign, 
all tbe hiws relating to religion that had heen passed in Edward n ’s 
tune, were annulled by a subcervient Parliament In tbe foUoivmg 
year, the x^'hole P..rliament — the I»ord.s and Commons of England — 
went on their Imees to Pole, the Cardmal-Legate , and, after that 
nnprecedAted eondnet, proce-eded to repeal all the statutes that had 
been pas=^l against the Pope smcc the twentieth year of Henry the 
Xot a single membeer of Parlument, however, even dreamt of givmg 
back a single acre of the monastic lands which, by the aid of their 
predece~:or^, had heen wrested from the religions houses of England. 
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Next 3 ear, m 1555, Parliament passed “an Act for the renewing of 
tliree statutes made for the punishment of Heresies , ” in other iv ords, 
they re enacted the persecuting statutes of Henrj^ iv and Henry v 
ngainattlm^LoUards These acts ti ere to “ he rci ived and he m full 
force, strength, and effect, to all intents, constructions, and purposes, 
for ei er ” In spite of all this, the poM er and mfluence of the House 
of Commons seem to have heen grovnng , and the endence for this is 
to he found in the “ mcreasmg anxietj' of the Court to ohtam fa\ our- 
ahle elections ” 

11 Great Men — The term great can hardlj ho apphed with pro- 
prietj’’ to any of tlie statesmen or ecclesiastics of Clary’s reign 
Among the most distinguished men were the four martyred hishops, 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterhurj, Hooper, hishop of Gloucester, 
Ridley, hishop of London, and Latimer, hishop of Worcester On 
the opposite side were Gardiner, hishop of Winchester and Lorch 
Chancellor of the realm, and Bonner, hishop of London Gardiner 
■was the ablest and most trusted counsellor of the much distressed 
Queen Mary Sir Thomas 'Wyatt as the brave and lojal leader of 
the revolt in Kent in favour of Elizabeth and in opposition to the 
Spanish marriage Against him was Renard, the ambassador of 
Charles v , whose influence was very powerful when Mary was m 
love with Pliihp Last of all comes, perhaps, the greatest of them all. 
Cardinal Pole, the most distinguished English ecclesiastic in Europe, 
and (as grandson of the Duke of Clarence) a Prmce, not only of the 
church, hut of the blood royal 

12 Social Facts — England, during this reign, was not only 
troubled by religious persecutions, hut frequentlj -visited hj the 
Pestilence Indeed, the Pestdence "w as ne\er leally absent , for the 
dirty and slovenly habits of the people, the v ant of fresh air and 
fresh -water, and the general insanitary condition of the houses and 
toivns, presented to it numerous places where it could lurk and brood 
— always ready to come out and to assume a virulent and epidemic 
form — For the first time in the historj'- of England the law took 
cognisance of the state of the highwajs, and Parliament jiassed an 
Act which placed upon each paiish the duty of repairing tho roads in 
it — During.this reign, the delrasement of com had been stopped, and 
the currency improi ed , andj this improi einent in the currencj^__ 
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trade revncd_jmc]^c\v onterpmcs^^Tvwo attempted Thus trade as 
opencd~‘avith>Erjr6i!wancLJRus3ia ancL the>“Ilussia Company ”^uas 
cstahlished and incoqmrated in ir>54 On the other hand, the grow th 
of commerce a\as to come extent checked h} the m-antmg of mono- 
poh^ by a tax put upon exportedjiloths and another tax on impoited 
French aMnes These taxes avcrc imposed by Mnij’s Pmatc Council, 
avithout the sanction of Parliament 

JIari nadlicr ad\ isers (;ho':\ed their contempt for the law of the conntrj not onh 
In imposint; tnjca and cnsloins diitlcc, hut in other things also Tor example 

(a) Jumnen were xent to prison if thej returned *1 verdict against the wish of the 
fudge (h) 51 r s Mere sent to prison for opposing the mtaanres of the Government 
(c) Forced loans were levied on wealthy persons 


BIIOItT CUROXOLOGX AXD SU5I5IAn\ OF JIAnX’S REIGN 


1B33 (n) Proclamation of Qneen Jano 

PO Execution of Northumberland 

(c) Laws rtgnrdlng religion of 

prov louB reign annulled 

IBSt (a) Wyatt a Pebelllon 

(b) Execution of l4idj Jane Grej 
(e) alary marries Philip, son of 
Charles v 

(d) The Pope once more the Head 

of the Church of] iigland 

1C55 Tlie Lollard Btatates rev Iv cd 


1B5C (a) Oranmer burnt 

(b) Pole, jVrcliblsbop of Cantcr- 
burj 

IDS? (a) War with Prance Battle of 
St Quentin 

(b) The Pin* Covenant signed at 
Edinburgh 

loss (a) Calais taken, 

(b) Death of JIary 

(c) Death of Cardinal Pole 

(d) Jlnry, Queen of Scots, marries 

tlic Dauphin of France 


niPORTANT CONTEMPORiVRt EVENTS 


3B52 Treaty of Paraan (on the Danube) 
secures toleration for Pro 
testauts in Gtnnnnj 

1IS53 The Kellglons Peace of Angilrarc 
conflnns this toleration 

lose (a) Tlio Irish Parliament repeals 
too Act of Supremacy 


1350 (h) Clinrlcs V abdicates 

(c) Ferdinand t snccccds him In 

llio Gcnnan Empire 

(d) Pliillp it (the husband of 

Marj) succeeds him in Spain, 
Naples, and Sicllj 
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ELIZABETH 

orn 1533 Succeeded (at tho age of 25) in 1558 Died 1603 
Reigned 45 % ears 

Elizadpth TtDon was Viom at Greenwich on tho 7th of Soptember 1533 
bhe lias the onlj child of Henry Mil and Anne BoIcjti Along with her 
half sister Slarj , she i\as declared illegltiniate after her father s marriage 
a\ith Jane Scjinour She avas Mcll educated and hnew Latin, French, 
Italian, and she M as also si died in music. She liad more than ten offers of 
marriage (“ half the j onno princes of Europe sought her hand ), her most 
distinguished s uitor being ^llipji , tho avldower of her halt sister Marj, 
the most favoured tho French Duke ot.ycn 5 on— “a hideous dwarf, aaithn 
Ijock maiked face, a doublolioio, a j ollow skin, whom she used to call her 
petite ffrcnouUle During Jlarj s roign, she lii cd mostly at Hatfield (the 
residence of the Cecils), stud} ing Greek, Latin, and Italian bhe came to 
tho throne in I65S Her chief difficult} during her reign avas tho cvistoncc 
of Mar} Queen of Scots tho chief event tlie defeat of tho Armada. She 
found herself obliged, ns a matter of polic}, to assist tho Huguenots in 
France, and tho Protestants in tho Netherlands She died at Bichmond 
in her sei ontioth year, on the 21th of March 1003 

(n) Mary Queen of Scots as the great granddaughter of Ilcnry ril had a r^ld title to tho throne 
of Englind Kail she Bucccctletl \thcn wife of t)io King of Trujce sIjo would have unlled 
the three crowns of France England and Scotland This protpcct alonned PJiIlIp of Spain 
and ho supi>ortcd Elizabeth 

(h) The Popo regarded Mary m tho Icgltimnlo heir for the innrrlngo of Anne Boleyn Elizabeth i 
mother hod never been valid Ho wished Elizabeth to enbrnlt her claims to the throne 
to oihitratlon 

CONTEMPOHATIT SOVEREIGNS 

FuAhCE. Spais 

FnAhCis II to 16G0 Philip ii to 1693 

Chahles IX to lo74 

HEvna HI to 1539 Philip hi to 1B21 

HEhnviv to 1010 

Elizatetli, 1558-1603 — Elizabeth Mas only fit e-and-tvv enfy 
in slio took upon her shoulders the troubles and affairs of the 

te She had inlierited some portion of her mother’s beauty and 
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SCOTLAh D 

Marv to 15G7 
James vi 
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her father’s fresh complexion , and she Imd clear, hnght, quick ejes 
Her manners M ere fnink, ^o^^al,^andJ^calt} — sometimes c\ en coarse , _ 
^"would'^vo onrcourtier a on the car, and attack ano^e^^^ 
nith the strong and high-flaa cured language of a fishwife She^ 
possessed all the Fclf-£qnfidcncc, tlio dauntless courage, along nith i 
the hardness and cnielta of .the Tudo r fa mily , and, aihilc she 
flirtcdand coquetted among her courtiers, the moment she took^ 
hcLScat at the Council-kahle she becnine as hard and cold as steel — 
as clcar-<5ighted and Strong-Milled ns the oldest statesman at the 
hoaid Indeed, during the fortj-fiie a ears of her reign, siic shoned 
herself m politics a match for c\cry monarch and statesman m 
Eiirope Shghad an unerring cjo for an able man, and she chose 
M ISC and»carofiil ad\ iscrs, the chief of w hoin m ere William Cecil (aftei- 
Mardb Lord Burleigh) and Francis Walslngham 

(0 Ellnb«th AVIS nt Untflcld rlicn llio nws of litr sisters dentil nnd of her own 
accession was brouglit {o her She rose, nnd exclaimed "This Is the Lord s doing , 
nnd it is inanellous in our ejes I Most of the Fiigllsli Catliollcs looted upon I-liza 
Ijclh as illegitimate, nnd on Jfnrj Qncen of Scots ns the rightful heir Onl y one 
l iishop — the nisiiop of L incoln— could bc pot to crown her 

(ii) C«^U was Treasurer, and Walulnsham Secretary of State For forty years Cecil 
possessed the confidence of the Queen — was “thtf oracle she conhultcd on eaerj 
cpjergenev, and whoso answers she gencrnllj ohojed ' " Tlii5,jmlgmcntwl JiaiQjjf 

you , ElianbcUi said to Cecil, "that you wJlljjotAo comirtcd With^ana-niani ipr of 
^ifU:, ami that you will he faithful to the Stale, and that without respect to my 
prunle will you^vill gf\o mo th it counsel ailiicli you tliinh best ' 

Cecil tTfts lo Qaecn nilzabclU BisiwircK vtn* lo tbe J mi^woc 

(lii) WoWnEhatn was not a i>erbonnl fnaourltc with Elizahelh "liis religious zeal 
drew him all his life towaials Puritanism 

2 The State of the Country — The fortunes of England m ere 
at the lowest ehh Tiio C ountry feh soic and hcavj at the loss of 
Calais, and M n8 _s.uirenng under, the troubles and misgovernment of ' 
the late reign, aihilo Protestantism, Mliich had always been attacked 
cither avith fire or avith cmIc, had nursed itself into ^ white heat of 
anger in it s far-olT liom o in, Genoa a Spam and France w-ere hostile 
to England, nnd Scotland was likewise an open enemy But 
Elizabeth gradually earned the country in safety through all these 
dangers The Supremacy of the Crown over the Chiuch was re- 
stored , but Mai'y’s bishops refused to rccogmso it, and most of them 
w'ero deposed , some w ere put in prison , Bonner, mdeed, for the 
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. rest of his life An Act of Uniformity yns passed yjncli forlnde tlie 
use of anj liut the second , Pr ayer-b ook of Edn ard , 
uniforaiity ancT^lines ivere imposed on those i\ ho did not go to 

1659 church on Sundays and holidays The Lord’s Erayci, the 
CreedjJhe Ten, Commandment s, and the Litany u ere ordered to he 
^id or sung ^l^~EngllBh Tu o jiarties resisted these measures — the 
Koman Catholics on the one side, and the evtrome Protestants on the 
other The Roman Catholics left the eountrj , and u ere constantly 
plottmg against the Government, some of them even agamst the life 
i of Elizabeth , the extreme Protestants (or Puritans, as they called 
themselves) took to -worshipping in houses or private chapels of their 
^own Acour^jcall ed.th6.Il igh.Commiss.ion.Court, vas now established 
I to enfo^ceThe Act of Uniformitj and to bring these Puritans to their 
.senses , it was armed with power to punish with fines and rmprison- 
jment heresies, unlicensed preaching, and absence from church 

(0 All llio Bishops, - n-ith tu o exceptions, declineil to tnhe the Oath of Stipremncj' 

to Elizabeth The} were driven from their sees Matthew Parker. jTas-made.Axqh 

bishop of.Cantorbiir} - Tlio dispossessed bishops were of course secret enemies 
■oTfinSa-G-etli s Government 

(ii) The Pope— Pius iv — offered to give his sanction to the English Prajer Booh if 
his snpfoffmcy vTcro'ropogTilsed But the middle classes of England were stronglj in 
fa^ur of Protestantism 

(iii) An Act o f Uni formity ordered that the amended Fraj er booh should be used m 
all the churches and the fine for notattcnding church w as one shilling— nearly equal 
to ten shillings at the present time Edward v i s fortj two^nrticles w ere reduced to 
thi rty nin^ 

(iv) The Puritan Party objcctcdjw tfio Biirpllco, to hneeling at the sacrament to the 
^^sign of the cros^ in bapfism, the use ofTTie nng m marriage, the government bj 

bishops, the use of organs, etc etc 

3 Elizabeth and the Church — The young queen, with that 
i nstmc t for statesmanship which was innate in all the Tudors, took 
up a middle position betv centho Catholics and the Protestants She 
wished the Churc hL_of_EngIa nd t o be thejCJiurch -o f the En ghsh 
people Por this reason, the service was to be read in English , and 
^tiieTiSgbsh translation of the Bible was to be allowed to circulate 
freely TBiTrEbzabeth was more stern in hcr jesol ution to upholdihe- 
A^ of Supreraacy_than she was_in regard to_the-A.ct_ofJIniibriiiity, 
It was not until numerous Catholic plotsTin'connection w ith Mary 
Queen of Scots and her succession to the throne of England, com- 
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pelled licr to take sorcro measures, that -we find her emplojing 
pcr-ecution in favour of religion Commissioners v ere from time to 
time appointed to carry out the Acts of Supremacy and Unifoniiitj , 
and, in the sear 1583, th’Tljourt of Hlghi CommisBiom a tnhunal ^ 
fraught vith danger to tlic lihertics of the subject, vras made pcrmi- 
nent About half the Commissioners in tins Court uere niehcom 
clergimien and bishoiis Both Catholits and Bunt ins aveic 
persecuted, the fonncrJbr-denaJng-lhCL-Fupremacj of the permanent 
queen, the litter for disobcMiig the Act of Unifomiit}, 1583 
veighcd hciiilj on their consciences as prisatc persons 

(1) Tlie Court of High Coamlsslon ivan dangerous to the lihtrtics of the Buhjcctfor 
two reasons (1) the cr ime of "heuss wns angnn_and imdcCuahlo , (il) the mode of 
tahing csidcnce la this Court ■was”*~c(mtran to nil the most simple Ideas of justice 
and eqnitj Ilumc Bars its “ jurisdiction was more terrible tliaa that of the Star 
^/’''^^lainbcr 


J (ii) The Ilomii list IfonionfomiistB were calle d lltenfa,ntii_,. tho rrotestant Sectarians 
I were called rnrltana The IlomaiilBts "Rct up the nulhorltv of n fortlgn power ns 
} antagoalfitic to the jiowcr of the Quota of Fngland " The Puritans placed the 
^ aHlThHtj'of the Hihlc — that is, of their otvn inU rpretntion of the nihlc— above that 
( of rccleslaatical Courts Hence the nonconfomiitj of the Romanists was regarded 
> ns a political ofTcnee , and thej were handoil o\tr to the civil power The Puritans 
and Sectaries were delivered to the Rishops and the Ivcclcsin-stical Courts 


4. Foreign Affairs — Philip of .Spam, who lud offered his hand 
to Eh/.aheth, uas tlie head of the great Citholic party .ibroad , 
France vas engaged m a life-and-death struggle svitii the Huguenots 
(as the French Protestants called Iheuiseh es) , hut the chief danger [ 
to Flirabeth seemed to come from the neighbouiing kingdom of 
Scotland !M.iry Stuart, as the great-granddaughter of Henry mi , ^ 
had taken upon herself the stylo and title of Queen of JUngland, 1- 
and had quartered the English arms with her own Elizabeth 
sided avith the Protestants abroad , the Ketberkmders bad gone \ 
o5‘cr her their croun , and in 15G2 the Prince of Condc, 1 
avho was the leader of the Huguenots, placed the ports of Havro and ' 
La Bol IicHc m the bands of the English queen Tliiis, speaking 
broadlj, Elizabeth became the head of the Protestant cause, and 
liclped it on m France, m tho Ffcthcrlands, and in Scotland, 
vliile Mary became the centre of the hopes of tho Catholics — not 
in Scotland merely, but also in England 

(i) Mary Queen of Scots made a formal demand to be acltnowlcdgcd the successor 
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of Queen Elizabeth She therefore dotcrmined to ally liersclf opculj with the 
Engl^^ Catholic partyj .and this i\ns her chief motno in marryijig Henry h^ley, 
who was ‘ the llrst Prince.of the Bloodjn England, for lie was tlie direct descendant 
of Margaret Tudor, the cider of Henry viii s sitters 

(ii) Tile following is tlic genealogy of Mahy and of Henry Damley 
James IV m. Margaret Tudor m Earl of Angus 


JA3IES V m. Mary of Guise 


Margaret m Earl Of Lennox:. 


ilAitY QDEE^ OF Scots m Henry Damley 


Charles Stuart, Earl of Iicnnbx 


James I Arabella Btnart 

(iii) Elizabeth s policy was to keep on good terms with botli ^Kanco and Spain — to 
play the one off against the otlier, and not to enter upon any matrimonial alliance 
hat would compel licr to take sides 

(iv) Elizabeth, morcoicr, bj siding with the Huguenots of Erance, could kceptlio 

Jatholics employed and weak ^ 

5 Mary Stuart — ^AVhea the death ^o£_J!raneis-Jd— left JMniy i 
tt idoiv ia_ France at the ago of nineteen, she resoh ed to leave the 
French court and to return to her Scottish subjects and her Scottish 
kingdom She m as already celebrated as the most beautiful m oman of 
her time , and a certain natn e sti eetness and graciousness, heightened 
by the polish of manner she had gained in the French court, a m armth 
sf affection, gaietj , grace, and generosity combined vath her lovohness 
to form a charm which almost every one ai ho approached her felt to 
be irresistible Fascmating and attractive as she ai as in private life, 
she aaas sa^ to be as cool and astute a politician as Elizabeth herself 
tl the Council-hoird JIany of the English Homan Catholics had 
already, in the very commencement of Elizabeth’s reign, begun to 
look upon Mary as the rightful queen of England Soon after hei 
arria al m Scotland, she married Hen ry Stuar t, JjordJ^dyjdgy He 
i\us her cousin, and,*]ik(riiefs3lF, descended from Margaret Tudor, 
the sister of Henry the Eighth , for Jlargaret had married the Earl 
of Angus for her second husband, and Darnley u as her grandson by 
this marriage Darnley iv as , fi m eak^ stu pid, conceited, a nd uicked 
Ilian , and, “ fallen sick u ith aucc ind misery,” Jie had come,~forTFc 
sake of medical advice, to stay at a house near Edmburgh, called 
I^irk o' Field ^ This house avas bloavn up in tlie dead of night Mith 
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an explosion nlncli shook the -whole city , Damley’s body -was found 
next morning dead among the rums, and it ivas generally suspected 
that James Hepburn, the E arl of Both welL-fflcded by Mary herself, 
had committed the ciime A few weeks after Damley’s murdei, 
EothweU married Mary, and the horror of such a marriage at such a 
time -with such a man turned from her the affections of a large number 
of her subjects 

(i) In 15b0 Queon ElizaUctli sent troops to Uglit niong vritli the Scottisli Protes- 
tants , and this js therefore the first time in history when tlio Scotch and English 
were allies on the field, of battle This year is also memorable for the first General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, held m Edinburgh, m wliich the Protestantism of 
the penod nas itself so intolerant as to maho the saying of the Catholic Mass a 
capital crime 

(ii) Damley had earned the disbho and c\ on the hatred of his wife bj his share in 
the murfer o f lier private secretary Etalo The “ Lords of tlic Congregation, ’ dis 
cehicntcd-with Mary's favour of Catliolicism, fled into England , and Bizzio was 
Mary a chief means of communication with the great Catholic Powers abroad Bizzio 
was dragged from the prliato sitting room of the queen, where he sat at supper with 
her, was stabbed on tlic landing outside the door , and the banished Lords returned 

(ill) James vi , then a cliild of two, was crovuiod in 15C7, and then carried bach to 
his nnrserj James Stnnrt, Earl of Murraj, wlto liad fled to Franco, was recalled 
and made regent In 1570 lie was sliot from a house by James Hamilton of Bothwell 
haugh He was lery popular, and was known after his death as the Good Jtcyent 
Tlie Earl of Mar succeeded liira as^gmt , and nKt the Earl of Morton, who showed 
himself very active in seizing the Church lands, in whicli he only imitated Lord 
Burleigli and Elizabeth licrself 

Hoianton irlio boro n bitter sruCgo osainsl Murray for a private injury posted himself lu Iho 
upper room of a house lu LlnUthgo^, and shot tho Regent 04 Uorode through the jiarrow 
street, Scotia Cadiow CosUo' tells tbo story 

6 Mary Stuart m Pnson. — ^Mary -was tbrowm, mto prison m 
LochleTen Castle, _g.^,_^i:lule there, she was persuaded to sign an 
abdication m favour of her infant son, Jam es ^Yi Escapmg fi:om 
Lochleven, she made for the Castle of- Dumbarton, -wbicb was then 
the strongest fortress in the country She was, however, intercepted 
at Langside by the troops of her own half-brother, the Earl of 
Murray, then regent of the kingdom, and she was so hemmed in that 
it was impossible to declme battle She lost Giving up all hopes of 
Scotland, she turned bridle, galloped without drawong rem 
as lar as the Solway, took boat and crossed that firth, and or Scots in 
was safe the same mght m the old Castle of “merry Car- 
hsle ” This was on the 16fch of May 1568 She wrote to 
Elizabeth, t hrowing hersel f.on.her protenfaen— but Elizabeth did not 
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•svantto have anj thing to do ■with her Nothing could prevent her 
hecoming a centre of plots and conspiracies , she ivas a standing danger , 
no power could deprii c her of her quality of queen so long as she 
In ed , and to he a centre of intrigues was indeed her unhappy and 
troubled fate throughout the rest of her life 
From CarllBlc Jlarj vrotc to Elizabeth asking her (a) to give assistance in 
restonng her to tlio throne of Scotland The rcplj Mras tliat the charges made against 
IJneen 3Iary_by the Jlegcnt Jlurraj and the Scots Lords anustjlrstjof.all bo Inquired 
hto-^Cb) "Mary next demanded a free passage to France Tills vas also declined ns 
it VOS felt Uiat t he French might again interfere In the int ernal affa irs of Scotl and 


7 Plots — For more than thirty years Elizabeth was tlie object 
of plots and treasons — plots which ^verojiatchc^ij^jiamj carried out 
in England, and akemnted c\cT i.i n her own househol d. The _Ikirls of 
Northumberland a nd^Icst moreland raise d a il^man Catholic rebelhoir 
IP tlie north , Pope Pius v issued m 1570 a bu ll of deposition (m 
^ich sho was called base-bom,^an usurper, and a heretic) agamst 
Elizabeth, which was fixed upon the house door of the English 
ambassador at Pans , and an enthusiast, named John Felton, posted 
a 'printed copy of this bull on the palace _gate of the Bishop of 
T.ondonC:yg6mi narists— t liat-is...Eng lisli priests w ho hadJieen^edu- 
cated abroad in Roman Catholic seminanes or colleges — ^began m 
1574 to come over to England in crowds, and to moie fiom place to 
place, preaching and dispensmg the sacraments, but at the same time 
distributing pobtical _news and hatching nobtical plots In the 
manw-houses of the Roman Cathobc nobility and ge^ry, secret 


phambers were constructed for them, knoivn afterwards as “jjriestsL 
^^es,” where they often lay hid for j ears When taken, they were 
put to the torture and frequently executed Nearly two hundred 
Semmarists suffered death m this way Phibp-of^Spamjivas at the 
same time sending soldiers, and th e Pope was sending pri^tePto \ 
Ireland, where a constant civil xvar was kept up, muLbSQ,, a Jesuit 
imssion to reconvert England was sent over, while Spanish'agfett 
were busy biewmg new plots against the life of the queen herself 

(i) ThoDukeofNorfolkwishedto marrj Mary, Elizabeth throwhim into tlioTover 

(ii) Tlio Earl of Northumberland was the head of the Peieies, the Earl of West 
moreland of^tho Hevllle«_ On the failure of their rising, both lords fled into Scotland 


(iii) A terrible vengeance was taken on the lower classes, over sli liimdred of whom 
were put to death Those of the gentry who bad land wore also executed, and their 
estates confiscated 
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Cn) \5 the Pop^ s ban rplMSCd all her rahjccts from tlieir allcsianco, and as a 
aalo- of tho Catliobc Powers ah-oad was hlglily probable, LllzaVlU felt that she 
might la nttaclut 1 at any tinm eiU><r from within or from -rithonl Unt, najs 
Lir-^arJ, the Catbolic histo-jjn, ’ Ihejtlr-e was gonj hj a hen Hit thundtrs of Uio 
\ aUe^jemiW shake Uie thrones o'i>nncej " 

(s) John Feltoa, at his exemitlon, Jechireii h!nis<'lf to K a martyr, and siioko of 
Qjern hlirabc*!! as “the P'cbndcr'’ 

8 Sir Philip Sidney — ^Philip of Spim iva'? known ns early as 
1585 to ho propirin^ for an nnosion of Pngland , and Phzaheth hid 
niadf. an attempt to gite Inm a check in the Netherlands, where the 
EarLot-I^eioeatcrflier chief favountc, was in command of an English 
armi He met the Spani«li forces no ir Jintplien , and a great 
Lnghsltman, Sir Philip Sidney — great as a iiTiferi'as a ‘•olclitr, and 
as .1 man — lost Ins life in the battle As he was earned off the field 
moiialK wounded, he asked for some water to quench the raging 
thirst a’hicli a sea ere wound alwaws produces. It avas 

* ^ Denth ot 

brought , and he was just lifting the water to his bps when sir Phuip 

his glance fell on a d\ ing soldier, who a\as c% eing the w ater 

with eager, avistful, and thirsty looks “Thj need is jet 

greater than mine, ’ said Sidney, and passed the w ater untasted to his 

djmg comrade Such acts of solf-dcnul h i\ e made the names of 

English soldiers andiuilors illustrious in cieryland 

(i) Tiic irtthe-IiSdj were use.1 bj Fiirrbetli “as a bndle of Spain to keep war out 
of our own gate I Tlie ITctherlanders oITcrc'l to make ber Queen of tlie States , butsbo 
df dined But sb" aecepted t'le position of Protector, and it was in tins ebaracter 
Ibat sbe sent o\cr troojis under l>lc( stcr 

(ii) Put, all thU time, PUmlittli was scrretlj ncBOtiatlng with the BpnniardB and 
she T'as lacrcly using the bictberlands to sere c ber ov n interests and ber own ends 

9 The Ezecution of hlary, 1587 — IVhilc tlieso things avere 
going on m the Netherlands, some pcalous Pomanists at homo began 
toxdotfor the assassmation of the queen , and Anthonv-Eabington,*; 
n gentlem.Ln of fortune, t'Cems to ha've *bcca the main ringleader in 
this conspiracy The plot was discovered bj' Walsingham , and some 
of the conspirators, when put to the torture, mentioned the name of 
Mary ,She avas accordingly charged as an accessory, and tried unde^ 
an Act of Parlument which had been passed in 1585 to bring 'foj* 
justice all perfaons concerned m plots against tbo Crown CommLS- 
Kioners were sent doavn to Pothcrinpay. Castle to sit upon the tnak 
After hearing eaadence and the statements of the queen in her own 
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defence, they returned to London, and there in the Star-CJnmher 
brought in a -verdict declaring Mary Stuart “giiiltj of haiing com- 
pas-sed and imagined the death of tho qiiecn ’ Parliament met soon 
after, and sent up to Elirabcth a petition that Ivlaiy should bo 
c\ocuted in accoidance avitli this \ordict, but Lhrabcth seemed to 
he e\treniclj reluctant, though sho at last confinned the decision of 
the Commission The joj in London, av Inch had alw aj s been a a cry 
Protestant city, avas extreme, the mob marched through the streets 
hurrahing, shouting, “mahing bonfires, and singing psdras in eaer} 
street and 1 ino in the titj , ” and steeple rang out to steeple the neavs 
of the condemnation of the Scottish Queen Ehz.iboth did not, hoav- 
eaer, actuallj sign the av arrant till the lltli of February lOST, and 
on the 18th Jlarj avas beheaded m the hall of Fothoringaj Castle 
Sho died at the ago of fortj -fia’-e Though her face still retained its 
EiBcation cxquisito form, her hair avas as avliite ns snow anrti anxiety 
Qnec^f and grief, but she died avith a calm courage and dignity, 
Scot! av Inch through all her unhappy and mistahcn life had nea ei 
1587 left iier .“gho had set aside her own son, because he avas a 
Protestant, from the succession to her rights on the crown of England , 
and sho had sent word in lo8G to Plubp of Spam that sho had chosen 
Inm as her heir 


(1) Tlic letters of the conspirators were hidden in beer barrels carried in for theuso 
of Queen Mary s household , but Wnlslnghnmwas nble to obtain a copy of each letter 
(ii) Tlio conllictlng motives nnd emotions Hint disturbed the mind of Flizabeth nnd 
drew her in different directions are well described b) Spenser (in tho Faene Quccnc, 
B a Cauto iv) 

then for her, on tho contnirj part, 

- . ^ Hose mnny ndyocalcs for her to plead 

First there enrao Pity, with full tender heart, 

And with her joined Ilcgnrd of vvomanhede , 

And then came Danger, tlire-itcning hidden dread, 


hf 


And high nlhanco unto foreign pow er , 

Tlion came Nobility of birth, that bred 
Great ruth tliro her misfortune s tragic stowre 
And lastly Grief did plead, nnd many tears forth powre 


(iii) " Mary -was for years tho terro- of England Her destruction was 'the Great 
Cause ' to which tho highest and tho humblest in tho land looked ns a relief If her 
death was a crime, it was a national crime ’ — Kmout 


10 The In-vincible Armada, 1588 — Philip of Spam was at onco 
the most pow erful monarch and tho hardest workmg statesman m tho 
whole of Europe , and he was also tho great support and mamstay of 
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Catholicism By his aid Italj and Spam lay hound mtholmndsof 
the InqtiisUion 7 anXihe JS'ctjieihndemJirccLm dady terror of tha, 
nek, tlio sv. ord,jmd tho stake To break dou-n thopou or of England, 

lrlucir,“und^ 'Ehrnbeth, ins tho leader of tlio Piotestant cause m 
Europe, novr hecanio his solo nun — the one subject of his thoughts and 
-wishes day and night Tlic C itliohc m orld o\pected at of bun , and lie 
niadej^} his nnrid to spend cier} doubloon^ m his treasurj' (though 
‘^pain had hecoiim the poorest countr) jnEnrope, and her people thy 
motion ily taxed people m the MorId'’)> c^cx^ drop of blood oaa 
his arm} to satisfy tins exp ectat ion Por three j ears did he work 
Irird, hoarding inoncj, mustering soldiers, and collecting ships from 
cicr} jaort on tho Spanish const The might} fleck called by Philip 
himself T/ic Imivahlc Armada, at last assembled an_dic-Tagus — 
Jlcannlule the English nere not idle The nation rose as one man — 
Catholic and Protestant stood shoulder to shoulder, and m the same 
ship pulled at one rope The nation, too, had been an training for i 
great sea-fight Fra ncis Drake , a Deaonshirc man, had naado himself 
a name and a terror to the Siiamirds, h} cutting out and waylaying 
their treasure-ships, as tliey came laden -with gold and silver fioin the 
mmes of tho Now World, and had been tho first man to go round tho 
av orld in one a oa age Ilaai kuis - and Palcigh, both Dcvonsluro men, 
had also distinguished thcmsolacs as explorers, fighters, and sailors 
M irtin F robisher and Jolin^Pavis had both tried to discoa or the famous 
North-West passage , and though they had not succeeded, they had 
gi\ cn their names to tho great straits av'liidi lie to the aa ost of Greenland 
It a\as under men such ns these that English sailors aaere trained, and 
that the foundation of our present Empire of tho Seas avas laid 


(i) 3Iary Queen of Scots Ind made Philip her heir , nntl he now laid claim to the 
succession to tho Crown of Tngland 


(il) Tho full title of tho Am&da ■was tho " aiost Tortunato and Invincible Armada 


Armada. (Sitanlah form of tho LfvUn ermefa) roean^ simplj* aTTntftZ power 

O'h A Spanish (loot nlTiont our English shores 1 

It must not ho It shall not! Slnhorswim 
Our cause, our lamp of hope bum bright or dim,-— » /. / A 
Eong as o er English clKT tho os^cy soars, 

Long ns on English cnasla tho breaker roars, 

No tlircatenlng Hag shall scale our blue sea rim, 

No smoko from Spanish guns our skies hedim, 

No foot from Panna stain our household doors ! — ^Dc VEnE 


1 A Spnnlub Bold coin rortli »lioulcC« 

a nut to Hawkln. iKlone. the .11, credit of havlnj been the mnn who iM-gan tho «!arc trade between 
Africa and America 


z 
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11 The Coming of tho Armada — On tlic 29tli of May 1J588, tlie 
Armada set sail itli tho hlessing of tho Pope and a consecrated 
hanner , on the lOtli of July tho topraasts.of the Spanish.bhips were 
^esmed from Lizard Point, and tho English beacons upon prerj hill 
♦ along the coast flared out tho news from Corn wall to Ke nt Tho 
Armada consisted of 129 ships of war of a size nc\er before seen, w illi^ 
an army of 22,000 men and 23G0 brass c^non on board to conquer 
England, and nnblbefmnj of 180 priests iindjaionhs to convertEngland 
As apparatus and machinerj for this latter task thej brought mtli 
them whips, chains, thumbscrews, and those other instruments of 
torture and persecution winch the Inquisition had found so useful in 
the N’etherlands Tlio Armada cnino on up the Channel in a majestic 
and sjilendid crescent — The roj al Navy' of England then consisted of 
only tlurtg^i x.sad j and these of a sizo not much larger than a modern 
l^'aylit , but cities and towms, nobles and merchants, Indies and prnato 
Tied svith each other in self-sacrifice, gas e up their inonej 
^iid jew els, fitted out a esscls at their own expense, and joined in the 
'purchase of cannon and ammunition London sent double the number 
of ships and men asked of it , and xcry soon a fleet of 191 ships — 
simll but active, and filled with daring sailors — covered tho waters 
and patrolled the expanse of tho Channel Tho Armada was making 
for, the city-ofJDunkirk, whorait was to take on board tho grand army 
of the Duke of Parma, which had marched from the Netherlands to 
mcet-it 


(i) Tlio largest sliip in tlic ■\\liolc EngUsli fleet avns tlio Triumph — a %e5sel of onlj 
one thousand tons 

(ii) Of the Spanish fleet, 05 were large galleons, -with enormous castle like hmldings 
both in bon and stem , and 4 great galleasses, each rowed bj 300 slarcs 


12 The Bout of the Armada — Slowly hut grandlj, and it 
seemed w ith irresistible pow er, the Spanish fleet moved in unbroken 
order up the Channel But the little English vessels sailed tw o feet 
for the Spaniards’ one, and fired four shots for the Spaniards’ one 
The Spaniards were poor seamen and had gunners, and tlieir shot 
jiassed clean over the English ships , and so, closmg in and drawmg 
off, now steering boldly in and pouring shot into the enemy’s stem, 
now playing at long bowls from a distance, the English kept up a 
runnmg fight for a whole week, until at length the Armada cast 
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anchor in tho ro'nl'^ _ Xow, in the dead of night, Howard 

senF elghfTit^ships among them , and the Spaniards, struck w itli 
panic, hole ancliors or cut their cables and stood to sea. At last 
had come tho chance for the English aesscls Tliree or four closed 
round each mightj man-of-nar, and thej poured chot into these 
unwield}' floating castles until tho Siianiard stnick or sank. Many of 
the crowded galleons “had heconic mere slaughter-houses” The 
w'lnd as blow lug right up the Channel they could not return hy the 
waj they came, and no ro'id was leftopen to them but to go round by 
the Orkney Islands In thc=c northern seas their huge high-huilt 
ships met the full fury of the northern blasts Onlyiifty-thrcojiesscl';, 
creepmg painfullj homo avith shattered aards and broken rigging-, 
reached Coninna, their sailors half dead with over-work and want of 
food , and the shores of the Orkneas, the Hebrides, and Irel md were 
strewn thick with fragments of ships, with mast and plank, with dead 
bodies of soldier and sulor In one coao near Sligo 1100 Spanish 
corpses avere cast up hj the 'ca — And *0 tho pow cr and tlie pride 
of the mighty Spaniard w ere broken , so ended tho greatest rlanger 
to the libcrta of England and of Europe that h id ea cr been plotted 
agamst any nation bj foreign prmeo 

(i) “The English ships, -beins far ihc lesser, chargctl the enemy v ith inanclloua 
agihtv, and, having dlscluirged their broadsides, flew forth funonsly into the deep,^ 
and lei tiled their shot dircctlj, i-ithout missing, at these great ships of tho ' 

Spaniards " “Tlie fcath'-rs of the Armada v-etc idutl cd one bj one 
r -■ ' — — 

(ii) arhen the (Ire ships drifted among the Spanisii scsscIb, "some cut their cables, 
others let the liairscrs slip, and happiest tJn^ nho could first bo gone, though f v,tf 
conld tell what course to tal e 

I (iil) ITiilip was not depressed by tbe ternblo disaster, and by tho loss of nearly 
eighty ships be^raidjicwould go on nm^rj again n^jigam, even if it should rome 
j BiUer candlestichs that ftoo'l upon Ills tnbh - -- 

(iv) The expedition to Cadiz, under lord Hosrard and the Earl of Essex sihicli in 
Jlicted on the Spaniards a loss of four millions sterling, rs described by Jlacaulay ns 
the most brilliant military exploit that was aclilcrcd on tlie Continent by I nglisli 
anns during the long Interval that clapped betwetn the Battle of Agmcourl and the 
Battle of Blenheim 

13 The Earl of Essex. — Queen Elwabcth hTtl, m spite of her 
coldness and calculating power at the Council-board, alwaj s Ind her 
fa\ ountes at court Tlm_JilarLof_Ij eiccstc r,jvyho had long .been first 
favourite, died m the .midst of the national rejoicing for the great 
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Yictorj , 'ind iMieri DeveieuXj^arl of Esse"?, soon filled Ins pHce in 
the favour of the Queen Essex had as a young man shov n dauntless 
courage and inimovahle presence of inmd at the taking of Cadiz , hut he 
vas far from hemg strong enough and vise enough to fill the difficult 
post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland To that country, however, he was 
sent, with the immediate purpose of hrealang the power of the 
rehelhous Earl of Tjrone Instead of suhduing the Irish chieftain, 
however, he made peace with him A reprmiand vas sent out. 
jfeex took talaim, conceived the idea that his rivals were undermming 
him, left his post without leave, and, presummg on the queen’s per- 
sonal fondness for him, suddenly presented himself before Elizabeth 
Instead of hemg affectionately v elcomed, he was at once thrown into 
prison Before long, however, he was set at liberty , and he lost no 
EieonOon trymg to rouse-thc ALondoners J o^evolt The 

of Essex discontented of all classes flocked to his standard , but he 
was qiuckly beaten by the Government troops, thrown into 
the Tower, tried, condemned and beheaded at the age of thirty-four 
Tins V as in ICOl 


(i) " On the 2Sth of Septemhor, about ten o clock in the morning, mr Lord of Essex 
lighted at the conrt-gnto in post, and made all liastc up to the presence, and so to the 
privy chamber, and stayed not till ho caino to the queen s bed chamber, vhero he 
found the queen newly up, with her hair about her face ho kneeled unto her kissed 
her hands, and had some private speech with her, which seemed to give him great 
contentment, for, when ho came from her Majestj , he was verj pleasant, and thanked 
God, though he had suffered much trouble and storms abroad, he found a sweet calm 
at home 'Tis much wondered at here, that he went so boldly to her Majesty s pro 
sence, she not being read} and he so full of dirt and mire, that his very face was 
full of it ' 

(il) Essex was executed in private 


14 Tbe Elizabethan Literature — Tlie steady tnumifii avhich the 
policj’" of Elizabeth and her mimsters achieved gave to the nation a 
peace and a settled quiet under which all kmds of industry, commerce, 
enterprise, and thought prospered and grew m daily strength 
England had hecome a quiet and happy country, and the “merry 
songs of peace ” were heard m every hamlet and every village The 
ima gination of Enghslunen had also heen fire^and exalted hj the 
great^fiypeditions and'\'bya^s’’uh3irtaken by Drake and Hawkins and 
Erobislier , and tales of new countries and new races constantly 
whette d the kce a.mDnetite_ fQr_wpnders Ever new worlds of fact 
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.iml of fincy '\ppcirc<l io tln-nn upon tlio iNondeniif; tlmuglil'? of 
the px-oplo, m-l il nt this -tmic lint rnoliMi pocln roiolictl tlic 
ind c t jwint It Im <\tr touched in the Inston of the mtion 
Indeed^ the litinvtnn. of Lhrahtth i tuno is unefjiiidltd , nnd there 
iieior came to;'Cthcr *-0 sjdendid o f gjtsl r, rKers ns th-it 

uliKh shone m London in the In th >t V‘ir More met in 

London, Ppc.n <-gr, Cliipmui, Drnmn, d i, "ijifTre, L mon , Ihnle ioh, 
Ben"Troii^oh, nnd pHier iiien nesrh ns pre it Of tliese 

men Shihesjie ire uas the preitest, niid the form of htoralure sshicli 
lie hronoht to n hci'dtt. it neier t-ame neu before, or hns come ncir 
•«ince, V, Ls tliu dnnutic Tlie preUcU inrmtnc poet vas Ppenser , 
the ps’itc-'t prose i nt< r n is Hool er , and the pvntesl philasoplitr, 
I^rd Eicon Po vonderful i hhv-oimnii uul fertihti of ment d 
]Ku\cr had Lirdiy tier ItecirTt iTr'lii Ea 'du-Tt>r} “of the i\orld, and 
mner m the history of I nol.mil , ind imicli of it was due to the 
«rtt1cd order jirodmid h. the fro’^emment of IJi/iihcth Sbakc«pcaro 
luahts one of his th incters prophisj of her — 

“ In 111 r iSi «f\cr\ oia i KlnU rit (ii rffi t 
Utiilcr li\< own \li cs wlnllii jti iti, atid ulnp 
Tilt a '■trj ioi pi of jK-io to nil li'a ntlg’itnnirn 

jVnd the prn]ihoc\ nme true 

Tt rlniJil btc-iwe "n tii-st of uliigli g Wolx 

15 Death of Ebzabeth — As the fpiecn prew older, her friends 
and counsellors ivcrc tshen awn. 1i\ deith, a now' poiiention was 
groinng lip that hid iieici known, cscejit from licsrs*ij, the tnumjihs 
of her louth , and I'npland had heronie more Fcnnii^ more moml, 
faQK,T^rofe^mm|j and ja rlhipn more pro'uc j lizaheth, for her pul, 
svas is%ounp.md gas is oier At the ago of 'i\tj-®e\cn she flirted 
and danced ,md frolicked with her coni la rs with as much spiight- 
lmc-3 'uul a^ miuh ippueiit Mgonr in it thirl j She a\ns more 
greedy of compliments than eier, but her face was diawn ind 
amnklcd, and lirr figure had w I'tcd down almost to a sl,e1eton TIio 
fxrciition of the Earl of Es'-e\ <cank into her heut, and she ncacr 
<juito got o\cr it At last, in the beginning of lliejcar 1C03, alio 
grew Fcnouslj ill, and the a''oaknei 3 of old nge could not tlnow' off the 
illness She who had nt\er feared throat or plot, king or kaiser, 

1 IJtrTvlly mrrJ-ywny in^Uplirtrlcnlljr in niij* n tmUa-Tt o' tinn In lUcmtnT nrt or 

fclci ce Coini^arc Iho iif / cf tbtj votiI 
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Mas no-ir filled Ml th the hourly dread of an invisible assassin She 
^<aj upon the floor, propped up aritli pillous, b\ her side a suord, 
.aihich from time to time she thrust throimh the arris, ' da\ and 
night she hardh iiioacd or changed her position, ncaer looked up, 
never spoke a ai ord She refused to name her successor If her 
counsellors hinted the need of this, she flashed out upon them, and 
said it Mas like “ pumingJier-elirond round her face” All the reply 
they got from hef^Mas, ‘AMio should succeed me but a king?” and 
the onh possible meaning of this uas, James the Sivtli of Scotland 
In the end of hlarch she las daing in her palace of Ilichmond , and 
Sir Robert Carey, booted and spurred, sat in a neighbouring room, 
avith his horse rcadj saddled, to carrv to Scotland the neivs of her 
Ddth of death At tv o o’clock in the niommg of the 2>lth of hlarcli 
ruiobeth 1603, a light in a certain m indov in the palace m as put out 
1603 iliis -w-is the signal Carey galloped off, and, riding day 
and night, he reached Edinburgh on the 27th, and bent the knee to 
James ns the non king of Englmd Cecil had James i at once 
proclaimed in even toim in the coiintn 


Death c-ept on Her fcveebeeaa^ haewil an Iher fnme *hnnL almo t to a ikelcton. \l3Mt 
Let taste for finerr dUappenwO and #he refn <.*d to clinn?o her drt « for a wre^ to?e her 
firadoallr her tnlnd ipirew-tj* She lo* her memorr the vlolenw o' her temper 
l^cataecnbcaralle herrerj eounffe eeemedto fortaXeher Food and rest liecnmc alike 
illsUfllefal She sat nl;ht and tUy i roj r«tl op «ith j Illotrs on a stool her flnper on her 
lip her eyes filed on the floor wlihou aword Ccdl n_«rtcd that the most po to 

lioJ and the word Toased her like a trunpet Jlust she crdaimetl is m«Jf a irord to bo 
addressed to princes' Utllc man lUUetTtn iLy falhcr IThe bad b^n allre iTirsl not have 
iisod Utat srord Then na her aatrer spent Il«rlf she sank Into her old dejection Thouart 
/ fo presuTuptnous she said Veauae then knowes I sliall die Oti:c^ 

\^6 The Character of Elizabeth. — Tlio cluef cvtcrml clinmctor- 
istic of Elig a1icth^A Ya.s_nerPon aLvaiii ty-nnd7 d'ondDcs s;Jj9E!.^ioM Her 
1 oung courtiers liuni51TTGTi~thisymd'b5\\ed theur uay up to her m ith 
their li-mds sbadmg tlieir cies, as if they M-ere dazzled to look ujion 
that “ dinne beautj ’ She m ore the bravest dresses , she bad a new 
one almost every iveelc, and she left hehmd her three thousand rich 
dresses in her wardrobe At court and on a joumej she blazed with 
jewels, and she avas never tired of processions and public progresses 
— On tlie otlier hand, it cannot be denied that she loa ed her country 
Speaking to her first Parliament, she told them in earnest and hum- 
ing words, such as are not often found ir^royal sp e^eches [[j^othing 



I Tlie embroidered hanglne^ round the room- The name eoinea from the lotm of irrat In French 
Flandera. 
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poodA\ ill of 1 ” And sbo roused the Wood of her fighting 

men'Iiir’rilbuTj' ^iST* sentences that thrilled through them lilvC the 
inercing notes of a trumpet “I know I have hut the body of a v eak 
and feeble woman , hut I ha\ e the heart of a king, and a king of 
England too ” She vas thrifty ei en to iiarsimony , sho uns intliout 
fear, vnthout loi e, and avitliout hate , she Imew the temper and 
feeling of the countiy hotter than any of her statesmen , she n mjLe 
! ^gland -« a. . great contmcntal po wer , she made London the mart of 
tlic world , and her self-ronfidence, courage, jin^^pOT eF'of" insight 
nea or forsook If^ 

nimbotli died In tlic VOtli jcir ofher nge, nnd tlio 45th of her reign 

17 The Work of Parliament — ^Elizabeth’s Parliament of jL559^ 
passed the Act^oJ^nprem^acy, avith certain penalties attached , and 
thus placed all jurisdiction o^ or ecclesiastical matters m the hands of 
the Crown In the same j ear was passed the Act o fJCTniformlty, 
avhich estahlishod tho Eevised Praj er-Book, appointed it to he read 
in all churches, nnd punished n ith fines and imprisonment those who 
refused In the j car loG2) t ho Pope issued an order forhidcbng the 
presence of all good Catholics at tlio new worship u Inch had been 
mt^oduced into tho Church of England Parliament replied hj 
imposmg the Oath^of Sujiremacy on all members of tho House ol 
Commons , and' this measure had tho unhappy eflcct of excluding 
from that House all conscientious Catholics In tho year^lbTOPope 
Pius T had issued a hill to release all tho subjects of Elizabeth from 
their allegiance to Inm , andj-nvl'S.'Z.li^arhamcnt passed an Act against 
the introduction of papal hulls into tho country By the j ear 1593, 
tho country had begun to ho disturbed by the activity of tho Puritans 
on tho one side and of the Bomanists on tho other , nnd Parliament 
passed seiere Acts, with penalties attached, against both parties In 
IGOl, two years before tho death of Elizabeth, Parliament laid befoi e 
t he queen tho strou g c^st ronrescntat ions— against— monopohes , and 
I^utlieill^yinio r^ considering them a lon g with her adns crs, was 
persuaded to consen t to their abolition In tho same year, the first 

in England^^s enacted . and tlus Act em- 
powered the Oveiseers of the Poor to levy rates on the land for the 
purpose of finding avork for the poor and indigent, and also of mam- 
tammg those nho were not strong enough to labour It viU be seen 
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from this short ncconnt that most of the irork of Elizabeth’s Parlia- 
ments related to ecclesiastical matters Elizabeth though strongly 
averse to Parliaments, v as, like other English sovereigns, compelled 
now and then to caU them for the purpose of procurmg subsidies , 
and the House of Commons was vigorous enough to use these oppor- 
tunities as a means of gaining new rights and privileges The 
tvo chief rights which the House of Commons e\torted were 
(a) freedom of its mem^rs from arrest, and (b) freedom of speech on 
all important matters of State 

(]) The first Statute of the Session of 1571 made it treason to say that the Queen 
^-^g^jno^to possess llie crown, or to nfllrni that she was a heretie, schi^natlc, 
'Jtjrant etc Another statute enacted that the publlsliing of a papal hull should bo 
taccount^ liigh treason and tliat the introduction into the kingdom of crosses, 
. beads, pictures, etc , sliould bo regarded ns an infangement of the Act of Praemunire 


(li) Sir Secretary Cecil (the son of Lord Burleigh) spoke tlius to tlie House of 
■•Conimons — "And because jou maj cat jour meat more saypury than you ha\e done, 
01 ery man shall have salt as good and cheap as he can buy it or make it, freely 
without danger of tliat patent which sliall bo presently revoked T)io same benefit 
shall they iiavo which have cold stomachs, for aquavitao and the like And they that 
have weak stomachs, for their satisfaction shall have vinegar and alegar, and the 
like, sot at liberty Tram oil shall go the same way , oil of blubber shall march in 
equal rank , brushes and bottles endure the like judgment ’ Jlonopolies and 
“ patents had also boon gn on for starch, leather, cards, glass— and, indeed, for 
almost ev erything pnrchasoablo 


(a) Tho ■word danger comes from tbe Low Latin word do7n{nlum absolu^aTithDtitZ.pr <3)mploto 
lo^lilp Shakespeare in ihn Jlerchani o/ J cnicc uses Jt In tlicsame eense when ^makes 
Portia say to Antonio You stand within hl« (Shylock s) danger, do you not?” 

(h) A?c:;ar=vlncffar made from sour ale Bovlnegar=^rlnalgre sour wine 


18 Great Men — The age of Ehzabeth vas fertile m great men m 
every department of human, tliought and action England had never 
before seen a time so frmtful m great events, great actions, great 
books, and great men The tv o most distinguished statesmen of the 
ago vere ‘William Cecil, Lord Burleigh (vho vas succeeded by his 
son Kobert Cecil, Earl of Salishurj), and Sir Francis Wolsingbam. 
Tho two most proimnent men m the Church were ParEer and Grmdal, 
both of them Archbishops of Canterbury In nav al and cxiilormg 
evpeditions, tho names of Lord Howard of Effingham, of Sir Franclu 
Draire, of Sir John Hawkins, and of Sir Humphrey Gilbert stand out 
above tho rest, vhile Sir Walter Raleigh umtes in Ins own person 
the high qualities Of explorer, poet, historian, and statesman Among 
men vho rose to high positions by their social powers and their 
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prr^onal jnflaencc Tnth the Queen vere — m the first part other reign, 
Robert Rndley, jCarl of Leicfotcr, and in the second part, Robert 
Deverens, Lari of D-'Cia 

19 Commerce — The settled peace Mhich Elizabeth and lier 
idn'^rs ircre able to pre to England enabled tomniercc to mahe 
long and npid strides. An enormous impetus stts p^en to s^hip^j 
building Tlic danng sailor; — mo-tlv Devonshire men — avho carried' 
the flag of England into caerj' sea, not onl} made us acquainted avith 
new countnes, but opened up new markets for the povnng trade of 
England. Sir John Haa^-kins opened up a_ tTad(LSJLth Ahe ..iv;fiat..e glst 
though this trade was at fir,t chicfli in negroe- 
Exchange, built at the erpen-e of Sir Thomas 
'UrSiMn,'~was opened' b/ the Queen m person m the jear 1571 
Trade wa s hce nin w i th Turkca in 1 533 A companj of London 
racreliants rccen* d a charter for evelusive trade avith the East Indies, 
and took the tiUc of the East lndla Company — The world 'svas, during 
thi» reign, tlircc timS circumnaa igatc^ ‘In Sir Francis Dralc, and 
many dufcovene > avcrc made bj other brave sailors, such as Hav Ians, 
Das IS, and Irobisher — Agaim^t all tliLs actmta in navigation and 
commerce must be set the prcialencc of monopolies, which impeded 
eoramercc and manufactures in almost every department and every 
kind of raw matenal 

rroMilier’* Etrsiu ^erc diroo; <'rc<l br T Jlartin Troo'ihfr in I5E7, and Havii 
Etrolti liy Jolin Davis in the same jear 

20 Social Facts — The countrj' was very prosperous during the 
Tf ign of Elizabeth , and the standard of comfort and licalth, both in 
dwelling-, and in food, had pcatiy ruam ev ciyv hero The Ehzahethan 
manor-house of the country squire v as beautiful as well a.s comfort- 
able , it had its ball and buttery, its dimng-roora and parlour, its 
peat kitchen, its chapel, and its smoking-room. It v as surrounded 
with a moat , and it po-'C^sed a flower-garden as well as a kitchen- 
garden — Apiculture improved peatlj , and one acre, tmder the 
lietter agnrailtural methods, now produced as much as two acres m 
anv previous reign — The manufacture of woollens flomeshed cxceed- 
ingly , and Isor^neh became the centre of thes manufacture. 

(i) Tnr- Ellzah^tl ^Il laanor lioasc had two projf ctmg wings and a ctntxal part , and 
the Ittt/'r E IS said to have soggt., f>l Us form 

(il) Pocket-v atches were int-oduwd In 1577 , and coaches in 1580 


of Africa j n-1 
Ihe London Eova 
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SHORT C^RO^OLOST A^D SHSUIABY OF ELIZABETHS REIGN 


1D58 AccesBlon of Elizabeth 

15S9 Act of Supremacy 
Act of Uniformity 

15G8 Mary Queen of Scots flees to England 

16G9 Northern Insnrrectlon m favour of 
Catholicism and Jlarj 

1670 Pope Plusr s Bull releasing English 
men from nlleglanco to riizalxsth 

1676 Elizabeth offered the sovereignty of 
Uie hicfhcrlantls. 

1686 Treaty between Elizabeth and the 
^cthc^lands 

1686 Trial of Mary Qneen of Scots 

1687 Execntlon of Mary 

Pope BlxltJi V proclaims a Crusade 
against Elizabeth. 


1688 THE INVINCIBLE AKMADA, 

Death of Leicester 

1690 Death of Tyalsingham 

1691 Prx»edItIon to help Henry n of 

France 

1692 Second Expedition tn aid of Henry ir 

1 1596 Taking of Cadiz by Howard and 
j Essev. 

1698 Death of Barlolgh. 

1600 East India Company receives a Char- 

ter 

1601 Execntlon of Essex. 

Abolition of Monopolies 

1602 First regular Poor Law 

1603 Death of Elizabeth. 


IMPORTAKT CONTEMPORARY ETONTS 


1669 Return of John Knox to Scotland 
from Gene\a 

1561. Return of Mary Queen of Scots to 
Scotland 

1666 Birth of James VL (I of England) 

V 

1667 Abdication of Mary Queen of Scots 

1668 Insurrection of the Netherlands 

against Spam 

1672 Massacre of Bt, Bartholomew, or 
‘*tho pans Matins 


1676 Henry of Navarre (aftcrwaros Henry 
1 % of France) takes the lead of 
the French Protestants 

1679 Desmond a EebeUlon m Munster 

1681. Assassination of William of Orange 

1690 Battle of Ivry The Catholic League 
defeated by Henry 

1692. Establishment in Scotland of The 
Presbyterian Church. 

1698 Ldict of Nantes 



ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

(WITH THE AGE OF ELIZABETH) 


L Introductory — The Tudor Pcnod ■was m almost every sense — 


political, social, intellectual, and geographical — the Age of Ne'W Thongs 
The Bevival of Learning, the Invention of the Printing Press, the 
Discovery of the Hew World, the Rise of Commerce, the Foundation 
of our Colonial Empire — all these gave a stimulus to the feelings and 
thoughts of Englishmen such as history can show no other record of 
England, moreover, -was hecoming a neii England hy the immense 
pohtical changes that vere takmg place The old feudal nohdity was 
gone, the old castles vere no longer defensible — gunpowder had 
made the bow and arrow useless , the go\ emment was centralised in 
the hands of the King and his council, for the King had the only 


p^k of artiUerj in the kingdom , trade and commerce took rapi^ 
btades, and with them ro^ a nw, important, v ealthy, thoughtful? 
and ingorous middle-class ^ 


2 land. — The great change in regard to the land was the system 
of Enclosures The chief source of vealth for England in this 
century was the growth of wool and the y eavmg of cloth , and the 
Landoivners found it better to substitute pasturage for tillage, to feed 
sheep rather than to grow com Hence they enclosed large breadtlis 
of land, and feiver ploughmen and labourers were required The 
land was “ decayed of peoiile , ’ houses, villages, and toivns were 
pulled dovTi , and, where two hundred labourers used to be in 
regular emploianent, two or three herdsmen were found to be suffi- 
cient It w as m vain that Parhament stroi e to put a stop to the 
destruction of houses and the enclosure of land In 1535, an Act 
was passed which forbade any one person to keep more than 2000 
sheep , but the temptation to make money by the sale of w ool was 
too powerful for most A large number of labourers thrown idle and 
prevented from earning an honest livmg — tlus was seen, what was 
not seen was the large number of manufacturers, letailers, and 
merchants who prospered by the growth of wool m the great towns 
and citie» In time the difficulty righted itself , and England grew 
a proper proportion of gram to wool 


855 
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(i) Sir Tlionms 3torc ^mtcs ironically “Tour sheep that ‘were wont to be so 
inech and tame and so small eaters, — now, as I say, be become <o ^reatdevourers, 
and so wild, tliat thc\ cat np and s\Nallo\\ down the \erv men themselves. They 
consume, dcstrov, anddexour whole licMs, houses, and cities 

(ii) “Thej enclose ail into pasture, thej throw down houses , Iher pluck down 
towns, and lea\e nothing standing, but onl) the church, to be made a sheep-house 

3 Population — The population of England at the 'beginning of 
tbe sixteenth ccntuiy m os probably about four millions At the end 
of tbe centuri it l^as about file millions — or a little less than tbe 
population of London and its suburbs at the present day 

4, Houses — ^With tbe centrabsed power of tbe Tudor kmgs, 
strong castles were no longer built bj borons for n or or for defence , 
but in tbeir stead rose handsome brick or stone mansions, with qinmt 
gables, pleasant bay-nindows, decorated chimneys, and beautiful 
terraces in front. Tbe Engbsb manor-house is typical of tbe gentry of 
England. “ Tbe bouse,” says Sir Phibp Sidnei of bis own Kentish 
seat at Pensburst, “ was budt of fair and strong stone, not affecting so 
much any extraordmoir land of fineness, as an honourable representing 
of a firm stateliness ’ Glass was now cheap , and tlie windows were 
_ nnmerous, and f nr and large Inside, the receiying rooms or ‘ chambers 
o^resence,” y ere bung with nch tapestry, or y oinscotcd with carven 
o^ , the ball y is no longer used to dine in, but b id become a mere 
entrance to the house , and the pni'ate rooms were distnbuted mto 
“ bly lord’s side ” and “ bly ladi ’s side ” — The yeoman’s bouse was built 
of wood , and here too, many comforts had entered Ko longer a pallet 
of straw and a log of wood for a piUow , but feather-beds and soft 
pillows and blankets had become iisual Tbe old English lore of 
flowers was manifest ereryybere — ^botb inside and outside tbe 
floors were on occasions strewn with sy eet herbs, the bedrooms smelt 
of layender , wbde roses, pinks, columbmes, hollyhocks, sweet-wilbam, 
and other floy ers surrounded the bouse 

(i) "The floors of the eirlicr part of the loth century rvero mosth of clay, and 
strewed with mshes Eresh mshci are penodicallv laid o\ er them , but the old ones 
remain for, perhaps, twentv years together 

(ii) ‘ Onr fathers and we ourselves, have lam full oft upon straw pallets, or rongli 
mats, covered onlj wath a sheet, and a good round log under the head for holster If 
it were so that our fathers, or the goodman of the house, had witlim seven ve,ais ufler 
his mamage purchased a luattrCiS or floch bed, and therewith a sack of chaff to rest 
his head on, he thought himself to bo as well lodged as the lord of the town. — 
ELinnsoN 

5 Manners and Customs — Tbe mcreasmg yealtb of tbe 
country brought with it an mcrease of comfort, luxury, and enjoyment 
The dinner-hour for the majority of people was eleven , and supper 
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was at S6ven. o’clock At feasts and on liolidaj s, at AVlutsuntide and 
Yide-tide, the spirit of revelry entered into all , and an enormous 
amount of eating and drinkmg was got thiough At bridals and at 
cbnstenmg feasts each guest brought witli him Ins ovn provisions 
and all the host vas expected to provide was bread and ale and 
dancmg room The ale was homo-breived , and it avas only in the 
houses of the rich that wine a\as diunk With the change from 
tillage to pasturage, beef and mutton became cheap , and the farmer 
and j eoman fed on salt-beef and roast mutton, a\ hich they washed 
doira avith potent ale The rich atevheaten, and the poor baile"^, 
bread , and puddings vnth spices, almonds, and currants from the 
East came into vogue in Queen Elizabeth’s tmie — In dress the people, 
influenced by the example of Queen Elizabeth herself, began to be 
very extravagant. Wreaths of gold and jew els in the hair, which w as 
fixed on small bolsters, rings of precious stones in the ears, great 
cambric ruffs round tlie neck, “ smeared in the deni’s liquor, starch,” 
velvet hats, immense farthmgales or hooped petticoats, stomachers 
blazing with jew els — such v ere some of the features of the diess of 
high-born or wealthy ladies And eien the yeoman’s daughter and 
the cottager’s daughter “will not stick to flaunt it out in such gowns, 
petticoats, and kirtles as these” The men w^ere not less brave in 
their apparel Itahan cloaks, Spanish mantles, French caps, and 
Scotch daggers formed the fashionable outfit for men m the times of 
the Tudors 

(i) Xn 1508, a calf cost 2s Cd , a sheep Is , and a round of heef 9d Tlie shilled 
artificer had Cd. a day, and the lahourer Sd to 3Jd. 

(ii) “Tlii-re is no small innhccpor, liowover poor and humble ho may be, who does 
not servo his table with silver dishes and drinking cups 

(ill) “The Dnke of Buckingham wore at the marriage of Prince Arthur, in 1501, a 
‘gown wrought of needlework and set upon cloth of tissue furred with sables, the 
w Inch gown was a alned at £1500 — at least £15,000 of our money 

'I Uilnk"B'iyflrortIftin ‘ Tho Ucrebant of Venice ' of licr English puest ' he bought his doublet 
Initftlj his round hose in France, hlB bonnet In Germany and hla behaviour everywhere 

(u) “ The farmer of the sixteenth century pursued many trades in his little homo 
stead. He had eels in his stew, and bees in his garden Ho grow his own hops and 
made his own malt. Ho raised his own hemp an^l^istod his own cart rop^ His 
flax was cleaned and spun at homo Some of h/sT^oi’iio sold to the webstcr, and’ 
some kept the spindles moving on his kitchen floor Ho saw cd out his own timber 
Ho made his own mad walla round his cattle yard Ho Was his own famer Ho 
killed his sheep or his calf without the aid of the butcher Ho made his owm candles 
and his own charcoal Ho cnltbated lierbs for phj sic, which his wife dried or dis 
tilled Dis cheese was manufactured in his ovrn press — KMairr 

Stev was ft fish pond for keeping fiah ftllvo till they were wanted for cooking The word is 
connected w Ith rtow a place, and itow (away) to pnt in a place 

TTetjCcr Is the old feminine of iceaece It aflcrsTanls came to Include wca\ era of both sexes 
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6 Trade — The t-wo chief m-inufactures of Enghnd during tlie 
Tudor Period urere the ■weaving of cloth and the tanning of leathei , 
and cloth and leather "were the two largest e-cports from the countrj 
The chief export in the fifteenth century -vvas -mooI , m the sLxteenth 
it was cloth. The first great impulse to trade •« as gn en by the 
commercial treaty of 1496 — a treaty vith the Netherlands called 
^e^^agnus Intercursu^(The Great Intercourse), hyvhich Henry vii 
secured for the merchants of both countries i\ hat was practically free 
-Jtrade This trade was conducted chiefly by the Merchant Adven- 
turers, • ftho o btai ned a K o val Charter in 1501 — The daring and per- 
&e\ erance of English sadors opened up, m manj parts of the ■« orld, new 
markets for English merchants The Eussian Company was found ed^^ 
In 1 532-Jhn-thO— p urpose of tradmg vith the to'wns of the Ba ltic ^ 
The Turk e y Company receu ed a charter m l58i~to "aDow i t 'to t rade 
•with theJLevant The East India Company, v Inch was destine d to 
become one of the great political powers of the woild, received its first 
charter from Elizabeth in 1600 , and it gradually amassed wealth 
and lands for the next two hundred and fifty years The greatest 
and most rapid expansion of English trade took place m the reign of 
Ehzabeth. London now began to take the foremost position in 
commerce of all the towns of England — a position w hich it has held 
ever since The wealth of the traders of London was the en\y 
ind amazement of foreign travellers 

Tlie Italian Ambassador wrote homo “ In one Binglo street, named the Strand, 
leading to St Paul s, there arc lift} tno goldsmiths shops, so nch and full of silaer 
aessels, great and small, that in all the shops in Milan, Rome, Venice, and riorence 
put together, I do not think there are to be found so man} , or of the magnificence to 
be seen in London. ’ 


7 The Church. — "Whde the changes in all parts of English 
society and of the political constitution durmg the sixteenth 
century w ere so great as to amount to a revolution, the change in 
the position of the Church was the greatest of all In the tune of 
Henry VII the Church held nearly on e.-third-of-aIL.,the Jand-m-tJin- 
c^jintry, could Jveep,the_.jia.tiDiiaiL.peacejj)r.could gne_its voice for 
foreuo uwar It avas the chief, almost the onlj , ^repository of learn- 
ing..a. The monTEfefies of England'^numbeiecl 645, w-ith revehues”fb 
be counted by millions After the deaths of so manj barons in the 
Wars of the Boses, it held the largest number of seats m the Upper 
House — the Spmtual Lords were nearly twuce the number of the 
Lords Temporal ]\Iuch of the legal jurisdiction of the country was in 
its hands , for all crimmals w-ho could read could demand that their 
cases be taken out of the lung’s Courts into the Courts of the Church. 
It controlled the settlement and transmission of the lands of laymen, 
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for in its hands rested the draiving iqi and the carrying out of wills 
The good of the country, — diploinac} , — the organising of war, — social 
arrangements (tlirougli its power m the confessional), — the manage- 
ment of all these made the Church hj far the most mtlucntial body 
in the kingdom — Tlio action of Henry viii cliangcd aU this And, 
in tlie reign that foUon ed, dpiang the minority of Edward vi , the 
first Act of Uniformity of 1549 transferred the temporal, and much of 
the spiritual, poi\ cr of the Church to the hands of the Government for 
the time hemg Ea cn pomts of faith and doctrine avero discussed hy 
the laity of England and settled hj’’ them The Kea ival of Learnmg. 
depna cd the Church of its monopolj of scholaiship Greek poetryj 
and Greek Philosophy aacio looked upon auth suspicion by church- 
men , and much of the scholarship of the country passed mto the 
hands of laj men — such as Thomas ^loro and Roger Ascham 
of the aacalth of the Church a\ ent to establish Grammar schools , am 
the laity displajcd a stronger anxiety for leirning than aaas shoara hy 
the clergj 

(i) The spirit of tlio Kcnaissancc avas nctiaclj at vork amongst tlio subjects of 
Elizabeth, biunting the edge of religious controaers), and sending men in Joarch of 
carlhU bcantj and onjojanent, instead of spiritual gronth Iloldingoutlts hand, 
as in Spenser, to rrotcstantisin, it was in the main, os in SliaVcspcaro and the 
dramatists, neither Catholic nor rrolcstant ' — GAnnism. 

(li) Tlie list of the Pn\i Council In 1552 contains ouly two names of clergymen 

8 London — The capital of England presented a very different 
appearance under Elizabeth from vhat it does in the reign of Victoria 
The City proper as as surrounded hy a\ alls, a\ ith gates and toa\ ers at 
mten'als But even the City as as not croaa ded aaath buildings , it 
aaas more like a country toaaTi, a\ith gardens here tand there, and the 
smell of floavers and the may in many of its streets Chancery Lane, 
now the croavded abode of laai-j'-crs and laaa -offices, aa as a real country 
lane, anth fields and trees on cither side In Drury Lane there were, 
on one side of it, no houses at all , on the other side, some half-dozen, 
includmg Drury House The Strand aa as Imed aa ith houses on both 
sides as far as Charing Cross , hut hehmd each house aa as a largo 
and avcll laid-out garden, some of them stretching doaaai to the river 
Covent Garden aaas tlie garden of a cona^ent , Hay iMarket had not a. 
single house , nor had Hedge Lane, aa Inch is noav called Long Acre — 
one of the most croaaded parts of London Deer fed m St James’s 
Park. The Thames ran saveet, clear, and sparldmg hetaaeen noble 
country-houses on the left, and green fields on tlie right hand. In 
Southaa'aik, aahich had only about a score of houses, there aaas a img 
for the baiting of hulls and hears The citizens aamlked out to 

olhorn, and even as far as Bloomshuiy, for change of air , and the 
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fresh country air of Fetter Lane was recommended for cbddren 
and mvahds 

9 Language — The English Language was, in the Tudor period, 
prett}^ much av hat it is noav It had lost most of its inflections, and 
hence avas easier to speak and to write But the vocabulary of the 
Tudors a\ as not so rich as the vocabulary of the nmeteenth centiir} 
Such aaords as virtue, vice, study, justice, pity, compassion, profit, 
colour, grace, and favour averc absent from our language in 1550 But 
the saturation avith Norman-French was complete , and this element 
lent rich colour and a’arjing hues to the English of Shakespeare and 
the other Elirabethan driniatists The chief differences between 
Tudor and Victorian Enghsl^lay in the pr onuncia tion and t he 
spelling Englishmen still ^oundecra,“e7’'^d 1, as ah, eh, and ec — as 
is~stni the custom on the Continent and the spelling was pretty 
much according to the “sweet will” of the printer or transcriber 
The near sense of freedom arhich avas felt from the almost complete 
loss of grammatical! inflection stunulated the Elizabethan dramatists 
to take the avildest liberties with our language , and a arord could be 
emplojed in any function — could figure as any part of speech 
Shakespeare speaJis of " a seldom pleasure,” “ the under eye,” “ the 
fairest she”, talks of the “backward of time,” to “tongue and 
brain ” (for to speak and think), to “ askance his eyes,” to “ happy a 
fnend, ' to “ false a friend,” and to “ malice an enemy ” 

(0 Mr Ellis gives the pronunciation of the ivell known line — 

“ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin, as 
' Oan toosh of nahteur maks the whol world keen 

The pronunciation of one as loun is from a West of England dialect , the regular and 
orthodox pronunciation is found in atone and alone 

(ii) The foUowmg lines are in the spelling of the First Quarto (ICOO) edition of The 
ilcrchant of Venice — 

when I told you 

My state was nothing, I should then haue told you 
That I was asorsc then nothing , for indeed 
I haue ingag’d myselfe to my deere friend, 

Ingag’d my friend to his meere enemy 
To feed my meancs 

Such spellings as sadnes, hvrgars, pieres (piers), rodes (roads), leysurcs arc also found 

(iii) WTien the adjective lost its Inflections, it formed a looser connection with its 
noun tiian it can form in German or in Trench , and Shakespeare seems at times to 
run not m this freedom Thus, a thirsty evil means an evil thirsted for old iio«=the 
vjoes of old age my old exense—my excuse /or heing old a murderous shame=a shame 
ful murder excellent differences— different exeellenees , and csiinmtle ieonder=admiring 
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cs/ccm Agiin, 7iis lanUhed years meins ihc years of hxs ianishment , with xviagincd 
ipiTij? means with the wings of nnagination In the vroll knoAvn passage in Hamlet^ 

tlio ftineml TjaLed meats 

Did toUhj furnish forth the marriage tables, 

cotdhj meins after they had Iccn alloucd to get cold 

(iv) For freedom, for brevity, and for vigour, Clizabethin is superior to modem 
Engbsb — Annorr 

10 Literature —The Elizabetlian Age of EngUsU Literature is hv 
far the greatest and iichcst tint our luster j' can show Almost cTcn 
kind of writing in prose and in verse reached a height which it never 
approached before, and seldom since Edmund Spenser (1552-99), 
who has been riglitly called “ The Poet’s Poet,” gave to England one 
of its greatest and sw eetest poems in the “ Faerie Queene ” Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey had preceded him, the formei 
in introducing to our literature the sonnet, the lattoi, blank verse 
Put it w as in the highest form of poetry — the Drama — that the mighty 
genius of the Elizabethan Ago found its culmmation The drama 
aims at gn ing, m its most vmd and condensed form, the verj essence 
of the manj -coloured and ever- varying story of Inunan hue , and no 
English drama has ever approached in excellence and variety the 
drama of the Elizabethan age The three greatest names m dram i 
arc William Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Christopher Marlowe — 
In prose the two most distinguished names are Francis Bacon and 
Richard Hooker Both of these men excelled in expressing the results 
of deep thought and careful observation of human life in the most 
pith} , pow erful, and rh} thnuc language 

(i) Wyatt (1503 42) and Eorroy (1517-47) iiavc been called “ tbo twin stars of tbe 
dawn, and tlic “founders of English ijrical poetn ’ 

(n) Edmnnd Spensers first great work is tbo " Sbopliord s Calondcr It appeared, 
in 1579 — a most notable jeir in tlio history of our litemturo “Without calling 
Spenser tbo greitost of all poets, wo may still sa) tbit bis pootrj is tbo most poetical 
of all poetrv ' — Chaik. 

(ill) Bhakeapearo (1504 1010) was bom at Stratford on Avon His two greatest 
tragedies arc Hamlet and King tear His finest comedy is Aa You Like It Ho died 
just eight years after Hilton was bom 

(iv) Ben Jonaon (1573 1037) WToto both prose and verse His greatest drama Is 
Tolpono (or " Tho Eov ) Ho was buned in an upright position In Westminster 
Abbey and the stone over his grave still boars tho inscription “0 rare Ben 
Jonson I 

(v) Chrlatopher Marlowe (1504 93) was a M A of Cambridge His greatest play is 
“Tho Life and Death of Dr Faustus,” which contains some of tho noblest lines in tho 
language His "Edward ii ' inspired Shakespeare's marvellous series of history 
plays 

(\i) Elckard Hooker (1553 1000) was Mastep of tho Temple in 15S5 Ho is the author 
of “ Tho Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
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BOOK VII 

THE HOUSE OE STUAET 

AXI) 

THE C03riI0X'\^T.y:.TH 



THE HOUSE OF STUART 

(AlO) ITS CON^TECTION THE HOUSE OF- HANOVER) 


James 1 m Aime of Denmark. 


r 1 

Prince ITenry CnAnLES I m 

Elizabeth VL 

iprctlcrlclv ^ 

(d. 1012) Henrietta Maria. 

Elector ; 

Palatine 

1 


rrincoRupertC'oftlioRhlDO ■) I I 

CnAivixs II Mary m, jAircs 11 Prince BopWa 

■Williainof m (i) Anno Iljtlc, (il) Slarj of Jlnurice m Lrncst 

Orange | Jlodena Elector of 

irnno\cr 


GEOnoE I 

AVilmaji III m JUnr Avsr Jamea 1 III ' 




(no clilldrcn) (all lier (tlio " Old Pretender 
children ,, | 

died before her) 


Charles Edward 
(the “ 1 oung Pretender ) 



CHAPTER I 


JAMES '5HE FIRST 


Born lo6G Succeeded (it ttie age of 37) m 1603 Died. 1626. 

Reigned 22 years 

Ja2ies Stoaut, VI of Scotland and i of ingland, was born in Edm 
burgli Castle in 15C0 Be was the only child of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Henry Darnley, who was the grandson of Margaret Tudor He was 
crowned King of Scotland when he was a year old, and succeeded to the 
crown of England on the death of Elizabeth in 1C03 In 1585 he became 
a pensioner of Queen Elizabeths In 1589 he married a Protestant 
Princess, Anne of Denmark They hod three children Prince Henry, 
who died in 1012 , Charles i , and Elizabeth, who married Fredenclc, 

Count Palatine It was through, this marriage that the House of Hanover 
came to tlie throne in the person of George i , who was the grandson of 
this Elizabeth James i died in the year 1025 

Mary Queen of ScoU was herself the grandchild of Margaret Tudor through her first hushand. 
James ly Uamley was also the grandchild of Margaret Todor through her second hus- 
hand the Earl of Angus Thus they were cousins, and on tho grandmothers side "both of 
English descent. 


CONTEMPOBARY SOVEREIGNS 

France Spain 

Hfnrv IV to 1009 pHiniP m to 1621 

Loois XI ii Philip n 

1 J ames L, 1603-1625 — James of Scotland "was about tbixty-seven 
w hen he tvas called to the throne of England He had been nomin- 
ally a kmg ever since he -was a year old, but really a pensioner of 
Queen Elizabeth , he was now a kmg in reahty — a king with largo 
ppwersj.vas^Mealth, and great influence He took a month to travel 
from EdmbuigEToTjonSon^ and his progress was one long triumphal 

procession the whole way The noblemen and gentlemen of every 
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count} met him on horseback at the borders of their oirn shire, and 
escorted him across the breadth of it, handing him over to a similar 
convoy before they parted ivith him. Everj'- toivn upon the read made 
high holiday The jails were thrown open, and everj prisoner — with 
the exception of those who had committed murder — was set free 
<^,J\^en the royal cavalcade was nearing London, the lord mayor, the 
^^Idermen, the great livery companies, with the wealthy merchants — 
all well mounted, magnificently dressed, and with chains of gold about 
their necks — met their new kmg at Theobalds in Hertfordshire, and 
gave him a welcome such as he had never before receii ed m his hfe — 
But the new kmg possessed neither the handsome person nor the royal 
bearing of Kmg Henry viii or of Queen Ehzabeth He was, on the 
contrarj’', mean-lookmg and imgamly, his head was big and dl- 
O^Tshaped, he ivas goggle-eyed, his legs were bent ag^^rj^ety , his 
tongue too large for his mouth , his habits were unclean (he never 
j washed lus hands), and his manner was common, uncouth, and utterly 
; wantmg m personal digmty So weak and cowardly was he, that 
' the sight of a drawn sword made him shudder , and he rode so badlj , 


.that every one smiled as he jolted along on horseback. He had 
'been carefully educated by the great Scottish scholar George Buchanan, 
[and ho was m some respects a learned man , but he had few or none of 
jthe qualities of a ruler, and he certainly did not understand the 


England or the Enghsh he had come to reign over His chief adviser, 


(after he came to England, was Kobert Cecil, the son of Elizabeth’s 
^counsellor. Lord Burleigh 


(i) Jajies I n-as in rcalitj- a foreigner. Ignorant of English traditions constltn- 
tional rights and privileges, and of the inherent rights and powers of the English 
Parliament “James hronght with him from Scotland no practical knowledge of the] 
English character or of the wants of the English people ' — Gardinek, ' 


I (ii) James ordered a ent-purse (=pickpocket) to bo hanged at Kewark without 
'form of trial This was a v lolation of English law and of ill the English charters 
Barrington, an able Englishman, wrote to a fnend “I hear our new king hath 
hanged one man before he was tried 'tis strangely done Now, if the wind blowetli 
thus, whj^aj p|ot a man be tried before he hath offended ? Be never repeateiT thT? 
oUbneo against legahl^ andlfmaf lliercfbre bo supposed that Cecil gave him some 
advice on the subject, and told him that he was breaking the ancient laws of England 


(111) While Elizabeth was very sparing of honours, even to her statesmen and soldiers, 
who had served her long and well James showered the honour of knighthood on two 
hundred and thirty seven gentiemen, during the course of his journey of thirty two 
days to London ‘ Come,” ho wonld say “wc have been making a night of it, let 
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mo make a kmglit of you rise, Sir Basil Brooko ! Tho “Kodera Solom 
fond of puns, verbal peclaptrics, etc. 


Solomon ’ iras 


The Ensllsh people hod been EOvemed dnrinff nearly a hundred and fifty years by princes nho 
■whales cr might bo their frailtlea or their vices had all possessed great force o£ character, 
fifiiTwho w^lCthc^beIolCd hr bated bad always been feared ^ow at length for tho first 
time since tho day when the sceptre of Henry rv dropped from tho band of his le^argl^ 
grandson England had a king -whom aho despised. M^ure and.edncatlon had dono.the lg,^ 
I'e^UnjlTpdlirp a fiaiahed-apealnte n-of nlUbat a klnsjonchtriattttbe — Sucltnli 


(it) The Stuart Dynastj reigned in England 111 years 


(v) " On the daj of the accession of James tho First, England descended from the 
rank arhich she had hitherto Iteld, and began to he regarded as a power hardlj of 
the second order — JlACAOLii 


V 2 James’s Opmions — His chief theory about government was, 
that kings ruled by “ divine right,” and that they were responsible, 
not to their subjects, hut to God alone In this doctrine he carefully 
brought up his children, and it was destined, as time went on, to 
hrmg one of them to rum and the block. The correspondmg doctrme 
on tbe part of bis subjects was tbe doctrme of “ passive obedience ” , 
and this hvas very soon widely and earnestly preached by most of the 
Angbcan bishops and clerg}’’ The Engbsh nation was at this time 
cbvided mto three great parties — the^^^Church partj, the Bon^ 
Catholics, and 4hc!..,JP^yxita;as , and each of these parties had been 
intrigued with, and secretly encouraged to look for special favour from 
the new king The Cathobes remembered that James’s mother had 
been a Catholic , tho Puritans could not forget that he had been 
brought up in Scotland as a Presbyterian 

(i) The Pope iras no longer accepted in England as tho Oierlord of tlio king 
Wlien tho question arose. Who u tho Superior of tho king’ tho only possible reply 
was God Hence arose the idea of " Divine right ’ 

Tho king was created by God " It was easy to alter this sllgbily, and say He "was created 
king by OoU 

(li) Tlio divine right of kings, translated into practical politics, became absolute 
ponarchy , translated Into tho dntj of subjects, it became passive obedience This latter 
’^octnnewtts warmly advocated by the Anglican bishops and clergy ■ 

g 

,r Tbe phrase absolute monarUiy” has two meanings —one eztemal tho other tiKernat The 
external meaning Is that no foreign poiver such os tho Pope, has any mlo in tho kingdom 
1^ The Internal meaning which James advocated was that tho king alone had power In the 

Lmgdom, was above the law, and that all other powers were derived from him. 

(lii) The divine right of kings became, again, in tho sphere of the Church, the 
divine right of bisheps James s maxim, vVhlcU hojwas fond of perpetually quoting, 
No hisho pi^o kin g 1 ^B^cojus^guflcoacd-hatred’trf the Puritan party 

^ (iv) James, when In Scotland, had thanked God that ho was a member of tho 

poorest Kirk in tho world,' hut ho was very glad to throw off tho yoke of tho dis- 
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ciplino of Presbyterian ministers, and, when in England, to embrace with ardour the 
hierarchical constitution of the English Church Ho conld at last speak out his 
belief " No bishop, no lung 1 At the Hampton Court Conference James said, “A 
Scottish Presbytery agrecth ns well with a monarchy ns God and the do\ll Then 
Jack and Tom, and IVill and Dick, shall meet, and at their pleasure censure mo and 
my council, and say, ‘ N ay, marry , but are will baa e 1 1 thus ’ 

'/ 3 Arabella Stuart — James Inti Inrdlj reached his palace in 
London before a plot avas discovered to place Ins cousm, Arabella 
Stuart, on the throne — a plot devised and promoted chiefly by Sir 
Main and Laleigli Ealeigh. avas condemned to death, but 

**- Bye piote his Sentence "was commuted to imprisonment for life, and 
1603 Tower, wheie he remained for nearly 

thirteen years — The lady had herself taken no part m the conspiracj , 
and was accordingly left unmolested But, eight j ears after, she con- 
tracted a secret mariiage with William Sejmour, a descendant of the 
Duchess of Suffolk , and this union of tw o possible claimants to the 
throne very much alarmed James, who threw her, without trial or 
form of law, into the Tower, where, not long after, she died insane 
from confinement and misery 


, (1) There were really two Plots the M^ Blot p nd, the By»^ ot,,oj:.S iuyrlje ,pl ot 

jThe object of the first plot, which was cntereil into by RaielfhTlionl Cobham and 
(Others, was the orertlirowof James s adaiser, Cecil, and the placing of Arabella Stuart 
j on the throne, by the aid of Spam The object of the second plot ivas to seize the 
' person of the king, and compel him to grant toleration to the Roman Catholics, on 

the one hand, and to the Puritans on the oilier 

I 

(ii) The following table shows the relationship between Arabella Stuart and 
William Seymour — 


Henri 1 II 


James IV m. Margaret m. Earl of Angus 


Mary m Duke of Suffolk. 


James V Margaret Douglas m EarlofLcnno\ 


Prances Brandon 
(Duchess of Suffolk) 


JIary m Henry Stuart 
(Lord Damley) 


Earl of Lennox. Jane Grci Catbenne Grey 


Edward Seymoar 


James I 


Arabella Stnart vi WUllam Seymour 
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i. The Hampton Court Conference —The Puutans, though the 
king disliked tliem, m ere the strongest and most numerous party in 
Parliament, and they ivere determined to make all the use they could 
of tlieir power A hody of them met J ames on his ^Yay to London, 
hearing m theix hands a long roll of paper, which they called the 
‘ Millenary Petition,^’ and m which they set forth that ji •^ousan d^ 
nunisters "were “groamng uhder a common huiden of human rites and 
ceremomes ” Th^^ition was also filled with complaints against the^ 
Chur^ To settle these differences between the Puritans and the’ 
Churchmen, James, who threw himself into the arms of the High 
Church party, summoned a conference of the leading mem „ 
of both parties The conference met at Hampton Court, a, court 
beautiful village on the Thames, where ’Hiii'flma'T 'Wblsey 
had, m the sixteenth century, built himself a palace, which 
he aftenvards presented to Ins master, Henry James himself took 
the chair at this conference , and being well armed with all kinds of 
theological learnmg, and fond of theologieal discussions, he joine ^n/^ , 
the debates, and effectively put to sdence the oratory of the Puritan*^/:fi 
divines He saw, or thought he saw, the repubhean tendency of 
the Puritan party , and ho maintained that the Cliurcli must be 
ruled- pn the ^ ame-wJJicipIc&-ftnd~iaJJia.sanie^nanBer as the State 
He was never tired of reiter^ing his favouiite formula, “Ho bishop, 

(0 Tlio “Conference’ -nas to a large extent a sliam For James had, beforo the 
Conference, held a com crsation with tho Bishops, and agreed with them as to how 
much (or rather how little) he should do for tho Puritans After the Conference, ho 
said, " 1 ivill make them conform, or I will harry them out of the land ’ 

(li) “Royalty ncier displayed itself in a more undignidcd manner Episcopacy 
never degraded itself more hy a senile flattery of royalty Harrington, who 

aras present, says, ‘ Tlie king talked much Latin, and disputed with Dr Reynolds , 
hut ho rather used uphraidings than argument, and told tho petitioners that they 
wanted to strip Christ again, and bade them away with their snivelling I'he^t' 
bishops seemed mueh pleased, and said his majesty spoke by the power of inspira 
tion ' — Kmoht 

Bancroft Bishop of London fell on his knees and eaclalmcd I protest my heart mclteth for Joy 
that Almighty God of His singnlar mercy, has given ns such a king as since Clirlst s 
time hath not hcen ' 

5 The Bible — Tbe only good fruit of this Conference was the new } 
translation of the Bible Forty -seven divines. Episcopalian andfl 


* Only 750 acttmlly slgriod 
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Puritan,' -wero engaged on tlio worlc for three years The hasis of this 
nevr version •was^ yndale’s jcattercd translations of different parts of 
the Bible, avliich had been collected, edited, and completed 

Version by liis fncnd IMjlcs Coverdalc Coaerdalo’s version had 
been re-edited by Archbishop Parher and others, and pub- 
lished as the Bisliop^ Bible, and the nev translators, 
though constantly eaaminmg and comparing the original Hebrev and 
Greet, kept as close to the language, stjle, and rhatlmi of these 
previous versions as they possibly could The new translation 
I appeared in 1611 , and it is still the version ih which ve read 

(i) “ England Ijonnmo the people of n book , and that book ■vras tho Bible. It was 
as jet the one English book nhich was familiar to cverj Englishman It nas read at 
clinrches and read at home, and cacrj where its words ns thej- fell on cars which 
eastern had not deadened to their force and bcantjr, 1 indled a startling enthnsinsm — 
Greev 

(ii) “As a more liternrr monument, tho English a ersion of the Biblo remains the 
noblest cramplo of tho English tongne Its perpctnal nso mado it from the instant 
of its appearance the standard of our language — Gr ee't 


6 The Gunpowder Plot, Nov 5, 1605 — Tho Eoman Cathohes 
[ had cherished strong hopes, not onlj of freedom from persecution, but 
of seemg their religion once more estabbshed by law, and James 
certainly did not allov them to bo molested durmg tho first year of 
his reign. But, soon after, the persecution began again, and with 
greater bitterness and set erity than ever, and six thousand Catholic 
1 recusants^ v\ ere brought before the courts m one smgle year They 
jnow saw what the promises of James were worth Driven to despair, 
land with no hope of help from abroad, a small band of them came to 
|the desperate resolution of destroymg, at one temble blow, both 
parbament and Kmg Ro^rijXtS^S^ — a Northamptonsliire gentle- 
man — was tho chief ringleader After disposmg of the Kmg, tho 
Lords, .and the Commons, Catesby and his followers were to mate for 
the country, raise the Eoman Cathobc nobibty and gentry, and 
Gunpowder pro^aim One of the long’s younger children A vacant 
Plot cellar under the Houses of Parbament was hired Thirty- 
^ SIX barrels of gunpowder were piled against tho wall and 
I covered with fagots of firewood, and Guy Pawkes, a Yorkshire 
gentleman, who had sen ed m the Sijamsh army, was mduced to carry 


1 Penons who refatfrd to go to cbarch {t e to the Episcopal church) 
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out the lark and desperate design Everj thing -nas ready , the lang 
•\vas to open. Parliament on the 5th of ITovenihei , and on that night 
the mine was to he fired Fan kes n as ready in the cellar anth liis ^ 
lantern and a slow match „ An anonj nious letter to Lord Monteagle, 
who nas'a Eoman Catholic peer, warning hiin to keep away from the 
House on that day, as “the Parhament shall receive a terrible blow, 
and shall not see who hurts them,” was shon-n to Cecil, who laid it 
before the Council The king guessed that gunpowder was meant 
A search was made on the 4th, and Fawkes' and the gunpowder were 
both-discoaered in the cellar 

(i) James was foolish enough to put in forco an old law against the Catholics, and 
to exact a fine of £20 a month for non attendance at church, and ci on to demand the 
arrears dno dnnng a time when the law itself was in abeyance I Those Catholics who 
had land forfeited it , those nho had none lost their goods and chattels JIany were 
mined— Catesbj, tho onginator of the Gunpowder Plot, among them “The mere 
fact of saying the mass avas snfflcicnt to bring tlio priest under tho penalties of 
treason , and those penalties were extended to all who should assist or ‘ comfort him 

(ii) Tho letter seems to have been wntten by rrands Trcaham, tho brother m law of ' 
Lord llontcaglo 

(iii) Tlie theory in Elizabeth's time was that the English Church was tho English 
Nation in its religions aspect , but this was no longer true as regards cither the 
Catholics or the Puritans 

7 The Results of the Plot — ^The other conspirators fled , they\ 
were chased from county to county , some of them were sitored at 
Holbeach House m Worcestershire , others were captured and put' 
to death ns traitors , Fawkes was tortured on the rack, but no deoree 
of agony or prolongation of pam could extort from hmi a smgle syllable 
agamst any other person This horrible project made the condition^ 
of the Eoman Catholics much worse than it had ever been , “ a frenzy^ 
of horror and dread ” filled and shook the mmds of English Protestants 
all over the kind , new statutes were jiassed against the Cathohes , 
and only those who were rich enough to bribe tho courtiers could 
escape the penalties of being recusants Even the Queen herself did 
not disdain to finger their bribes 2To Eoman Catholic was allowed 
to liv^ in London, no one could bo a lawyer" or a doctor In fact, 
the Catholics were practically outlawed A new oath was also 
devised, which compelled them to renounce m the strongest terms tho 
doctnne that prmces who had been excommunicated by the Pope 
could bo deposed or put to death by their own subjects This oath 
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brol^c lip tbo Catholics into two putics — Iho one willing to take it, 
and the other, with the nppro\al of tho reigning Pope, Paul the 
Fifth, sternlj refusing to take anj such oith upon their conscience 

(i) “Cntliollcrocusaiits wero deprh cd of ncarij all llielr dill riglifa , licavj finci 
were lolled if tlicir children reiiialncd iintliristcncd, and If the} nhsented lliemselrcs 
from ohnrch while, if the children were sent nhroad to lie educated, they became 
incapable of inheriting, and tlicir properly jiassed to the nearcat Protestant sncccssor 
Tlicj were all, too, by the mere fact of their being Catholica, excommunicated ' — 
PnAscK BnioiiT 

(li) From this time began the long Kcrlea of ‘‘Catholic DKabilitics From this 
time, too, arose tho cuatom in I ngland of ascribing cicrj misfortune that happcnc'l 
to tho “malice and wickedness* of the Catholics Tlins tho fire of London in ICCfl 
was attributed to them, and an inscription to this elTcct was placed on “London 
Pillar* better 1 nown ns “*nie Honumuit It is to this that Pope, himself a 
Itoman Catholic, nllndes when he snjs — 

“ Wlicro London a column, pointing to tho skies, 

Like a tall bulla, lifts the head and lies * 

(j 8 Ireland (i) — Tho Plantations — Tlcnn tin h-id had a «chcnio 
to settle in different parts of Ireland one family from c\ cry parish in 
England, but it was never earned out Cliancc threw in James’s 
way a speedier ann surer mode of colonisation Two powerful earls 
in the large prownce of Ulster, the Earl of Tj,Tono and tho Earl of 
Tjrconnel, made an attempt, soon after tho accession of King James, 
to throw oft the English yoke, and to make themselves independent 
Their conspiracy was discovered, they w ore attainted of treason, and 
fled to Spain The i r lands w ere .forfeited j and in this way ihout 
two mdliondicres.of land fell to the English crown "'Tlius it happened 
Huat in 1608 tho greater part of Ulster came into the hands of James, 
who granted portions of it to English and .Scotch settlors, whoso 
settlements were called jijgiifaj mws To raise funds for their pro- 
tection, the king invented tho new title of Baronet, which he sold for 
,£1080, a sum which was considered equal to the support of thirty 
f soldiers for three years A large tract of land was granted to the 
] citizens of London, which they still possess, and which goes by the 
name of Lond onderry The system of “ planting ” was extended to 
Leinster , hut the confiscation of their kinds left in the hearts of tho 
Irish landowners a deep, strong, and ranlJing sense of injustice, 
which has not died out en in the present day The native owners 
were turned adrift, their followers — called septs or clans — were 
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carried away to other parts of the inland , and the memory of their 
•nTongslncs men now in -wild song or m ell-known story or family 
tradition — JIuch the same policy ■« as carried out in the Highlands 
of Scotland Argj 11 and Huntlj were intrusted anth full poa\ ers to 
“plant” and settle the Highlands, to root out Ian less clans, to keep 
the chiefs m good order, and to compel them to send their children 
to school m the Lowlands 

(i) “ ExlnonUnan Induccmaits were held out to English capitalists to settle in 
the horth of Ireland , tlit Corporation of London rcccncd large grants of land in the 
county of Derry, upon Ihcir engagement to spend £20,000 upon the colony, and to 
build two towns Hence tlic cities of Londondeny and Coleraine — Kmqiit 

(il) " Tlie forfeited lands ucrc dhided amongst 101 English and Scots, 50 servitors, 
and 280 nati\ cs Thus was Ulster to hecoinc, hut not without its periods of ficreo 
contention and of terrible massacre, the most prosperous and enlightened prosance of 
Ireland It hccatue the scat of agricultural and commercial indusln — Ksigut 

(ill) “The evicted natlrcs withdrew sullenlj to the lands which had been left them 
I b> the spoiler , but a ll faith in-Engliah justice- had becu tonufrpm the minds of the 
( Inshrj, and t Wsc^ had l^cn sown of t hat fatal.han.cskoJ district and dSaffcction, 
Mifthvwas to be rcaiied through tyran,nj and massacre in the ago to come —Green 

9 Ireland (u) — The Lord-Deputy of Ireland during this reign 
was Sir ^^Axt)MHU£UycUes^r, afterwards Lord Cliichestcr of Belfast 
He was one of the best and most reisonahlc Englishmen who have 
ever held rule in Ireland. In 1605 he aholished martial law in that 
countrj , issued orders for t1ie~pf6lectidn of the poor, and introduced 
the English laws and customs relating to the holding of land He 
propmedr*!^ settle Ulster by gn mg the first choice of land to the 
Irish nativ es, and after the) w ere satisfied, the remainder to English 
and Scotch colonnsts But tliLs just and sensible arrangement was 
upset m London , the forfeited countr) m Ulster^w^^^^^ea^d as a 
sl pct of white p tper”^ancll.fic native Irish were deported to the worst 
and nTost barren parLs of the countrv He was ordered to diivo the 
Irisb by persecution into the Protestant churches , but he steadfastl) 
declined this base kind of work, and was recalled from Ins post The 
persecutions for jcgligioji and the dcpriyn tipn nfAhwAcnrlg-lnfi-. m flm. 
minds of Irish men feelings and , memories ffint wp^e lmnf]Ad...flnvrT> 
from father to son, and sowed tlie se e/ls of n 7 pbe 11 io nfr.f;pHui;J.h.-if: ig 
not yet dead 

0) “Earoqeti were first created by James i In 1011, when, being in want of money f 
for the support of the army in Ulster, ho offered the title of tarontl to all who would 
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ivi\ Into tlie FxcIirqMcn^lOSu, TI ciic lurcnctclM vfrc ostcnrlljlj crntol for tlm 
military ile''euco of tlio r*le 

I (II) “Ttss rate ^Ta .1 tlie jnrt < ' Irolind rtrrr rn;:ll''!i Jar- liml forrr It ’vw al^i 
inll)Hl**tho I nsllsli biijl^^y UiillirJ li} Uic cnMn 'C£^5<'d liy the rirllnmc t 
fiuhjcclctl hy their Ionia nt*ojice to feudal duea and to tribal Iwj'oalllon'!, idtinilcred 
by comipl Jtii1„ea nml exiortinnab) de|iuflc* Wael-inallcd by the Irlab lii time of 
peace, and liar*led by bo'b alilea In time of a-ar, the Utreller In the I'ale waa probably 
tho inott avn tebed of nil the am tclicd Inlnblunlsof Ireland ’ — Loav n id rc„U a a 
Dtcllorttni of f np’h} ll('\r% 

sj 10 James and his Parliaments — Tlio rei^rn of T'uncs a-ni nluio'it 
one long qinrrcl aaitii llio IJoii'O of Connnoiip Tlio Piintin pirlj 
arns strong in tlic iroii^o of Commons , nntl tlie scn«o of tlie rights ttml 
prniltgcs of Pirlmmont Imd nlwajs been strong m Liiglish repre cn 
tnliacs J lines nnd Ins P.irlmments held aera diflercnt aiews both 
in politics nnd m religion, and llicir reliitions from llio first hid 
nhrnas been htnincdnnd iiiistriistfiiL nic_\ atcrc detoninried lo lm\o 
their old tnditioml Pnglbli rights ond frecrloiiLs , ho stioao for 
uhsolufc pover Ho ii'ked Ihtm for iiionc\,aiid thev told him to 
scud avn; Ins fn ouritcs. This struggle, v Inch mis prolonged into 
tho next reign, brol o up tho almost absolute tnonarclij established 
In the Tudors, gradually dcstroatal tho power o'* Charles^ resulted in 
a repiihlic, and fintilh brought n1>out what is callefl constitutional 
got eminent in Great Britain Junes, with his notions of dnino 
right, would hino glndli dono without Pirliimcnt altogether, but., 
since bo cinie to England, he Imd got into tlio liabit of spending too 
much nionci, and ho had conslantlj to go hcgging to the Homo of 
Commons for new supplies That House noir began to icl upon tho 
^T^ncinlc, ^v]lIc]l is ono of tiic cornerjatoncs of tho Briti^^h constitution 
■j^^^_sipopliM unUl grievances liaao been redressed " Jmio, finding 
his waj stopped hero, hid recourse to cicr\ haso pi in for nising 
mono} Ho evtorted bcnci olcnces , he sold titles of nohihfj , ho 
depinndcd pur\ ca anccs^ ^ ho reestablished inonopolics Fiom IGIO 
to 1G14 James ruled without a parliamcnL In IGll his need of 
money compelled him to summon i new House , and m this Parlia- 
ment sat some mho aierc afterwards leaders in the great struggle, 
among them Jolm Pym nnd Sir Jolm Elliot A^''hen the king asked for 
supiilies, they demanded that lie should gii e up his 2 iractico of illegal 


' right of jimlntenaneo for hlmiel( anJ conrt in vhatercr pnrt of tho counUr ihc/ ore travelling 
rho designation rurreyor to Her Majesty** 1» soir aU that rcmfilns of this cujtonu 
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taxation by Impositions *, but Ins only reply was to dismiss them, and 
to shut up four of the leadmg members in the Touer For tho next 
sei en years ho ruled ns an absolute monarch 

'vj (i) Senile judges decided, In a case lirouglit before them in ICOS, that tho Ling 
liad the power to regulate the Customs duties Accordingly, Cecil had a “Book of 
Rates ' prepared and published, which increased tlieso duties ton largo amount Tho 
additions mado to the duties by Cecil for tho purpose of getting money for the king 
anthout tho aid of Parliament were called ImpoilUons Tlicso Impositions, then, were 
not laid on by the authority of Parliament, but “under the Great Seal " When tho 
Commons disputed them, the king commanded the Commons not to discuss a tiucstion 
“ which touched his prerogatiac ‘ 

(ii) “ Tlio commerco of the country had liccomo an important source of its wealth 
and, if tho king could taj: merchandiso without the consent of Parliament, tho one 
great rcst-alnt ujKin despotic jiowcr wonld soon bo swept away ‘ — KsiotiT 

(ili) The laws of iniiabutli a Parliament regarding monopoUca were oaaded by grant- 
ing them, not to individuals, hut to companies 

(Iv) On Boacral occasions, James stated, in a perfectly plain manner, his own 
theory regarding kings and parliaments In one of his bool s, “llioTnioLaw ofPreo 
Jlonarchlcs,*' ho say s ‘ Although a good king will frame all his actions to he accord 
ing to law, yet ho is not hound thereto, but of his own will, and for cjmmple giaing 
to his subjects " And when tho Commons declared that freedom of speech was their 
" ancient and undoubted right,” James replied that all their rights and prh lieges 
a\crc denied from “ tho grace and permission of his ancestors and himself ’ 

(i) Jnmess reasoning went in tins way (i) Tlio king rules by diiinc right, hisl 
person is sacred , his will is law , there is no law but his will (ii) Tlio people are 
the property of tho king, they may ho allowed to take part, by tbclr representatives,! 
in the work of government how much and how far depends entirely on the gracious 
pleasure of the king (ili) Wlicn tho Parliament or " National Council ' passes a law, j 
the king is not bound by it, nor need tho king govern with and by parliaments 
except in so far as ho chooses (i\) Tlio king is not bound to keep his word to hlsj 
subjects but subjects are bound to keep their promises to the king 

',11 The Growing Power of Parliament —In I G21 tho third ^ 
Parliament of James ins summoned, and this time it began an' 
attack upon monopobes and tlioso silio licld them It also struck at 
court favourites, and at those who corrupted the ndmiuLstration of 
justice It struck at tho highest legal personage m the realm This 
vas no other than tlio g reat Bac on, one of the greatest tliinkcrs and 
philosophers that over Incd, who liad been Lord Iligh Chancellor 
since tho year 1618, and who had received bribes even when actmg 
as a judge A bill containing tw enty-two counts -was brought against 
him in tho House of Lords He confessed liis guilt, was dismissed 
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from lus office, ordered to pay ^40,000, and to bo imprisoned ^ m the 
Toirer durmg the king’s pleasqre In the same year the House of 
Commons entered in its journals a motion, that “in the handling of 
the husmess of the State, every member of this House hath, and of 
right ought to hai e, freedom of speech to prop_ 2 und, treat, and reason 
anout the same ” James sent for the journals, and torq. out the 
motion 11 ith his oivn hand , “ I ivill govern,” he cried, “ accordmg to 
the common i^eal^^i^^iio^ccording to the common ivilL” 

(i) Bacon ins procoedcti ngamst Ijy Impeachment In tins process, tho Commons 
jvro tho acotising party, and tlio Lords arc tho judges 

(ii) “Tho charge, ” says Professor Gardiner, “that Bacon knowingly and corruptly 
sold or delajed justice falls entirely to the ground It seems to have been the 
praetico m these times for both parties to a suit to send presents to the judge Baeou 
saw that the attack came from his political enemies, and that tho Court could not sav e 
him, to ensure a lenient sentence he submitted Ho said himself “1 was the 
jnstest judge that was m England these fifty years but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was tlicrc these two hundred years r 

^ 12 Foreign Relations — James v os as little successiul in lus rela 
tions ivith foreign powers as lie was in his relations with his subjects 
In the begmnmg of the Tlnxty Years’ War, Frederick v , Elector Pala- 
tine (who had married Elizabeth, James’s only daughter), was offered 
the croavn of Bohemia by the leaders of the Protestant party The 
English people v ere eager to help the Elector and the Protestant 
cause in Europe , but James, 01110 was m gieat dread of the power 
and influence of Spam, determined to remam neutral He did indeed 
s end g small n umber of men to help lus son-m-law , buf~tli6 ‘Elector 
01 as drio en out of the Palatmate Wh^n'^^Ee'Englisli people loudly 
expressed their dissatisfaction, the kmg told the Commons that the 
discussion of such matters touched on his prerogative , and he issued 
a proclamation “ forbiddmg all men to speak of state affairs ” — James 
ovas eager that Charles, now lus only son (for Prmce Henry had died 
in 1612) should marry the Infanta of Spam The countrj was 
stronglj agamst this marriage , for it was felt that it would lead to 
mcreased hberties and mdulgences for the Roman Catholics However, 
a “Secret Treaty” of marriage avas drawn up, and one clause m 
that treaty msisted on tho restoration of the Palatmate to James’s son- 
in-law Charles and Buckmgham made a secret journey m disguise 
to hladrid, avhere all seemed to go well with his suit , but the agree- 


1 Tbe fine was remitted and he was released In two days 
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jnent for the inamngc ^vts finalljr TjroVen olT Tlic jcar after, in 1C24, 
T\ar-(\as dechrcd agam'^t Spam, Parliament acted subsidies, and 
an anny a\x'; raiFcd, avhich, hoirevcr, -Ras never sent to Spam 
Charles, not long after, mamed HcnnLlfn .hTnna^aught 





IV ofTmilce. 

(i) Tho rsliUcale h !i f' rtilc dtslrict on the loft InnV of the Rhine, (ind routh c 
Jlninz. It li I ov (in nri“ivigo of the cron n of Ci^-arta. 

T1)« rrt,i!t tfc<> n- traiUm-rn tltoctr ot tht ThlrtrVfV-s V»r" (KTl^O In irblA O 
frtjl csajfi 0 * V*«c*ni‘f a Til’r ji"-!! f oiUni* ACnlibn* ire coo»,^inu» ^ 

(ii) CSarlei In hii jooncv lo Ifndrid, tool th" nnmc of John Swi th , Bad inghnl 
, -^sTliomaa Soi'th James r-rotr of themfts ‘ bs . ctbojs anTdearsenturons Knight: 

jrcOTiyto h-Vjnt In a new romance,' (IVIien rhi!ip]>c (leil from Paris in ISl! 
and rio'sed to Newliaven, he Imscllcd ondcr the mine of Jlr tVilliam Fnith ) 

f./(hl) James I! gruTil jtollci of I> ace vlth Spain oras no* popnlar In the conntr] 
Engl sh seamen Ii'd made a great deal of inon*’} in F!!ial»"'h b time hy capturing tli 
treasure ships Inntid from South America to Spain, laden vriUi bullion, hy altael In 
ami plundering Spanish tornis, and hy n llnl of pincj on the high seas , and tl 
people had jiO rhh to he at i-eoce vUU Spa'n, as long as there was a cliancc of cana 
ing on this lacmtivc game, 

13 The Eang’s Pavountes —Most of the Scottish nohihty an 
goutn follovrd the court to Ijondon, and spent there the mono 
avhich tho\ dret" from their Scotch estates So numerous avere thes 
Scottish gentlemen, and rapidly as ore they ennobled, that a 
Englishman announced the discovert of an “Art of hlemorj, 
at Inch V oiild enable people to remember tlic new titles as atcll as tli 
old names jVmong these aias Eobert Cmr , upon atliom tho hm 
heaiicd eaery ofTice and honour, avliom ho created Earl of Sonicrsel 
and avho v as .dl-poarerful at court for set ernl j cars He at as com icte 
of poLsoning an acquamtanco tvho had opposed tho ditorco of a lad 
he va«hed to murj, at as disgraced, and rlicd m extreme poa'crtj 
The king’s next faaouritc v. as fteorge Tilliera , a handsome aoun 
Enghshman, tthom James created Duke of Buckmgliam These ttv 
personages treated each oilier atath tho coarsest fumilianty Jamc 
at us accustomed to hug .and kiss Vilhcrs and YiUiers did arhut li 
pleased at court and m the Goternment Ho adnsed James in hi 
foreign relations, and ora*’ especially favounblo to the alliance avit 
fcpain , athilo James himself atas eager to marrj' his son Prmc 
Cliarles to tho Infanta, and for this aim atould liaao sacrificed cverj 
thing Tho )Spnnish court demanded tho abrogation of the penal laat 

2 B 
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j against the Cathohcs, and this ■was granted , they asked a Cathohc 
household for the Infanta — this "nas complied ■with , they required 
that the prmce’s cluldren should he brought up in the Catholic faith, 
and this too "was yielded. No sacrifice on the part of James seemed 
jto him unreasonable Among other good and precious thmgs he 
l^sacrificed the hfo of Ealeigh 

f 

\/ (I) It 18 ivith the death of CocU that the rule of statesmen comes to an end in this 
reign, and the ascendency of favourites begins During Cecil s life, Elizabeth s foreign 
pohey — alliance inth the United Proiinccs of the Low Countries, support of Protes 
tantism on the Continent, and friendsliip with Prance — was maintained After his 
death, James favoured friendship ■nlth Spain 

(ii) “'When Carr, a raw Scotch lad, had broken his leg in the tilting jard, the king 
^ watched over his recoieiy, placed him about his person, pinched his cheek, taught 
him Latin, bestowed on him forfeited lands, and created him 'Visconnt Rochester ’ 


(ill) King James, to Ml his empt> pockets, had put up a number of vacant oflloes 
for sale , and the office of cup bearer was purchased bj George ■Villiers, a gentleman 
of Leicestershire He never avas a statesman, and his friendsliip proved very hurtful 
to Charles i The royal bounty made him one of the richest noblemen in England , 
and all the patronage of the court was in his bauds 




(iv) Under the direction of Villiers, the expenses of the court t reble d themselves, 


^d the want of money compelled James to summon his second Parliament in 1614 
It was called “ The Addled Parliament,’ because it was dissolv ed without having got 
through any business 


V 14. The Execution of Raleigh. — This adventurous knight had 
already lam nearly thirteen y ears in t^^ To'wer, ■wherejie_had spent 
his tune ■wntmg a &story of tlie World, "when he offered, as the price 
of his freedom, to brmg to James a cargo of gold from some mmes ho 
knew of m the north of South America Tlie bait was too temptmg 
to the needy and greedy kmg Raleigh was set free and promded ■with 
fourteen vessels for the e^qiedition , but he found the Spaniards every- 
where opposmg him. The reason was tliat James sent word privately 
_ , . ^ to the Spanish ambassador Raleigh attacked and burnt 
Galana ex do'wn the Spanish to'wn of St. Thomas, but had to return, 
after losmg his son, with broken heart and “broken brams,” 
and "With his purpose unfulfilled. The Spamards accused 
him to the king of havmg acted as a pirate, and James ofiered to give 
him up to them , but, mstead of this, he sank to a lower depth, acted 
as executioner for Spam, and had Raleigh put to death at the block, 
— not for any recent crime, but under the ongmal sentence which had 
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been p^ssecl upon him sixteen years before James had committed 
ninny menu acts, but this ^vas probably thojnpnncstj,iliejuosL.coId' 
blooded and dns ta rdlr o LallJia-Iiad..eKeii4icrpctratcd,. 

(I) Tlic gold mini' was In Gonna, on the Orinoco I 

(li) ‘ It n-ia a hitter moniing , anil the Slirriff proposed that ho should descend from 
the Fcaffold and mrm himself *^o, good Ifr hhctilT, let us despatch, for nltliin this 
quarter of an hour my ague -inUI como upon me, and, if I ho not dead hefore tliat, 
my enemies will say I qnahe for fear ‘ Hefore hnccling down, ho tooh the axo in his 
hand, felt Iho edge, hissed the Made, and said to iho ShtrilT, ‘ Tis a sharp mc dlclnCj 
a g ft nnil pnr e-riirAllaliseaseq So died the last of hlizaboth fl heroes '* — IvSICIlT 

(iii) Italcigli had alas aas Iveen a hitter foo to Spain, the people of England hated 
Spam , and his execution calleil forth the deepest indignation of the people, who felt 
that Eo noble a life had been sacrinecil to the Spanish court. 

(n) 171101 lialcigh was in prison, the jilan of colonising Mrginin was tahen nphy 
the VlrrtnU^CainrAny Captalu John bmith, who marrici^I^nhonlas, the dniightcr 
ofafu Indian chltf, aras t’lc nal founder of Oie Lulled btale'i. 

15 Scotland under Janies — One good effect of the union of 
tbe ttvo crowns was that Englishmen and Scotchmen no longer 

lo oked upon ea ch ptber jis nbens^ ' Tlicy could also inherit 

propertj in either country — James Ind ncter rcnll} liked Presby', 
termmsm, and be detenmned to restore Episcopacy m Scotland, 
Accordingly, in 1 GOG, tho Estates or Scottish P.irliament passed nn 
act for restoring 'ilic office of bishop, nnd bringing back tbo bishops toj 
tlicir sees, - and bishops were nominated to tlurtcen sees in IGlOj 
— Many of tbo Scotch, dn\cn nwaj b} poaertj, songlit new homes 
across tlio seas — some in the old home, tlio ori g inal Sc otia, now 
callc iPtJl stcr , others m a new Scotland, to aibicli the) gate tbo name 
KovaScoUa The colony to J7ew' Scotland was led bj Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards Earl jof Stirling, and c\ory adventurer who 
was willing to tike up Fo nuicli lind, clear it, and defend it against 
tbo neighbouring French scUlcrb, was rewarded tvilb the rank and 
title of baronet 

(i) It Mas casj enough to malm hlEhopi, tho illincuUj was whero to get tho 
endowments for llicin Tho Scottish nobles In their prclcnclcd cngoriicfis for the 
Itcformatlon, had Bcired tho Church lands — “FCcularlBcd ’ them, ns thej called it 
and they declined to gi\o them haeV 

(II) In Scotland, too, tho Ling was determined to enforce his maxim of " No bishop, 
no 1 ln„ This x\as tho Deed of great troubles in tho next rtlgn 


* roreigners 


* A form of Ihc word tlc^e a Beat 
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V^6 The Death of James — James died of ague on the 27th of 
March 1625 He 'sras the author of many ivorks in prose and m 
lerse, and on all sorts of subjects, from treatises on divmit} down to 
a Counterblast against Tobacco He was verj fond of c ock-fightm sf. 


heiirJiaiting, and other coarse' and degradmg amusements , and 
Jhn^h he piqued himself on his profound knowledge of what he 


called “ kingcraft,” he left the actual management of State business 
to his ministers, and used to say that, rather than sit a day at the 
couned table, he would go back to his native country, — an avful 
threat ' He took the title of Ktng of Great Britain , but England 
and Scotland were still separate countries m all respects, except that 
both happened to have one kmg “His generosity,’ says Hume, 
“bordered on profusion, lus leammg on pedantry, his pacific dis- 
position on pusd^nmnut v, his wisdom on cunniM, and his friendship 
on light fancy and boyish fondness 

(ii.The full title taKen by James ivas King of Croat Britain, France ani Ireland 
— 

(li) "Witli a thorough dislike of dognuitism in others, James was himself the most 
dogmatic of men Ho had not, as Elizabeth had, that intaitive perception of the 1 
popular feeling which sfa nd her in such stead during her long career — GAnniSEit | 


(iii) From his combination of learning with an almost complete absence of common 
sense, he was generally called “the wisest fool in Christendom 

(i\) “James wasted his reienucs in lavish grants to unworthy favourites Ho 
almost wholly neglected the business of the skate for ho was hunting, bolstered up 
ggn^ ambling palfrey , or ho was writing fanatic treatises arhich nobody read , or he 
^was moving by easy journeys from his palace of Richmond to his palace of Windsor, 
or in triumphal procession in his state barge from Greenwich to Whitehall ” — Kmoiit 


17 The Work of Parliament — Tlie reign of James i marks 
the begmmng of the long struggle for the supremacy of the House of 
Commons Under the Plantagenets, the House of Lords was the 
more powerful body , from the accession of the Stuarts, the House of 
Commons took the first place The Tudors had always had a true 
perception of the feelmgs of the English people, got on with their 
Parbaments as best they might, and never troubled their heads about 
formulating anv theorj about their own authority The Stuarts 
1 new little and cared less about the national feelmgs and desires , 
they set themselves steadily to oppose the House ef Commons , and 
their heads were filled with the theory of the “Divine Eight of 
Kmgs ” The First Parliament of James met in 1604 It displaj cd a 
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temper far from submissive It stood up in defence of its piivileges 
it declared its right, to control the election of its own mj embfirSi and 
a ]so the right of its membcrs_t o freedom-* from arrest After the 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605, it passed severe lav s against the Catholics , 
and in 1610 it issued^ remonstrance against the Impositions, in spite 
of the declaration by the Court of Exchequer that these Impositions 
were “vritliin the rights" of the king There was no Parliament from 
1610 to 1614 In this latter year the Second Parliament met The 
kmg asked for a supply , the Commons asked to have the Impositions 
removed , neither side would move an incli , and Parliament was 
dissolved inthout having done any business Hence its name of 
“The Addled Parhament” But it was in this Parliament that 
three distinguished men made their first appearance — John Pym, 
Thomas Wentworth, and John Elliot For seven years James ruled 
without a Parliament^ depending chiefly on the advice of his chief 
favounte, Buckingham At length, m 1621, the Third Parliament 
met The House of Commons entertamed a deep and settled distrust 
of the policy of James both at home and abroad It favoured war 
for the recovery of the Palatmate , and the Commons “lifted thei r 
h ats as high as they could hold them ” It swept away all monopohes, 
which had been revived under Buckmghani , and it revived the old 
and forgotten right of impeachment The great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon was the chief luctim It was out of the Journals of this 
Parhament that the kmg tore several leaves v ith his own hand — an 
act of which a Tudor would not have even dieamed The year after, 
in 1622, Parhament was dissolved , and Pym and Selden were thrown 
into the Tower Two years after, in 1624 . the Fourtli Parliament of 
James was summoned , an d it avillmgl y voted supplies for a war wath 
Spam !^t it .did a great deal more than this It declared all 
monopolies illegal, and it impeached the Earl of JMiddlesex, Lord 
Treasurer of England So darmg and so confident of its own power 
bad the ^(m^jof.Commons_become.. 


(i) PUzateth, ty lier thrift, mailo herself almost independent of Parliament , 
James, hy his reeWess expenditure, put himself more and more at tlie mercy of the 
House of Commons ^ 


r 


(ii) Tlio House of Commons was eager to go to war with Spain, in defence of 
Frederick the Elector and his dominion of Palatinate '■ The Parliament had no 
confidence in a king who shuddered at a drawn sword ” 
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(iii) “ Tlio struggle ■whicli was to bo fought out In the battlefield, twenty years 
afterwards, was already commenced in a most unmistahable manner It was a con 
test for first principles England ivas a Constitutional ilonnrchy or a Despotism ’ 
The struggle lasted eighty file years, from 1C03 to 16SS 

^ (ii) The central question in dispute between James and his Parliament— and after 
•ards between Charles and Ms Parliament — WM the right of taxatio n If the king 
ad a right to impose avliat taxes he pleased, there a\ns an end of Parliamentary 
oicmment. 


(a) The Imposltloiu were additions made to the usual customs of Tonnage and 
onndage Tonnage and Potmdago had been granted the king for Itfi. but the rates 
pon each article of commerce had been recorded in a book called the ' Book of 
lates To these customary rates James had made additions or “Impositions,’ 
athout the authority of Parliament and against this the House of Commons pro 
jsted unceasingly 

Tonnage nraa n iax of from la Cd to 33 — according to qnaUly — per tun of arlno or liquor 
Imported or exported end poundage ims a tax of from Od to la on gooda Bold br rrclgliL 


(vi) The following are the chief points of difference between the Goaemmonts of 
James i and Queen VicroniA 


James chose his own Jtinistors— not 
ao-ays because they were tlie 
ablest 

. Parliament met, or did not meet, 
whenever the king pleased 

James s Ministers did what ho bade 
them, and did not explain or defend 
their actions to Parliament. 

James s income came from (i; the 
Crow n lands , (ii) the Feudal Dues* , 
and (lu) Tonnage and Poundage 
(granted to him for life) 

^ James could a eto any bill, and often 
used this power 


1 The House of Commons virtually^ 

chooses the Queen s Jlinistors, but j 
the Queen “ sends for them 

2 Parliament meets e\ ery y ear 

S The Queen’s Ministers hare to cxplnin'Tv 
to defend, and to justify their acts/ 
and measures to Parliament. 

4 The Queen s Income comes from the ( 

“Civil List , and additions for^ 
her family are asked from and 
granted by the House of Commons. i 

5 The Queen has never vetoed any bill, 

though she has the power 


18 Great Men. — The most distmguished adventurer — usmg the 
rord in its best sense — of this leign xvas Sir 'Walter Raleigli, a 
iistonan, a poet, and a courtier, and one of the foimders of the 
Jntish Empire Among statesmen, the only promment person w as 
lohertj^U, Earl of Sahshurj , the xvorthy son of Queen Elizabeth’s 
hief adviser After his death the rule of favourites began — of 


1 \ecordlDg to tlie ancient pmellce of Esgllah aovcrclgns an aid was demanded when the 
ing* eldest eon was knighted This demand ■waamade ^then James • «oa Henry was made Princo 
f 'W’alei In IGIO The lax was paid hut with nnlTcrsU grumhllngs 
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f’wouritc'? f=uch a^g obert Carr , Knrl of Pom er^t, nnd Gcor^suSil%”, 
3»iikc of Buclvin^liam Aniong greit nicmbor*^ of rnrluunent ilio 
n imrs of.jqluuSt^Idcii tmd ^hnJPjpi Ftand out concpicuouBh ns Iho 
mmcsi olF^ifTrnrru''pl »jrd~tl.trinplic-t courage combined s\ItU tho 
kot.nc'^t intelligence Among Inwvcr^, the thief iinnic of distinction 
IS tint of Edtmrd Coke, silio Ind the coungo (o Tc^i^t the smII of tho 
lang la the interest of eomtitittionsl 1 la But b\ fsr the greatest 
nund m this reign mis rrancis Bacon, n great hiner, a profound 
tlunkt 1 pov, erful iv riler tvndtlio founder of the inducU\e method 
of jncjmri into the nalun' of plnsical jihenonu na 

(t) Jlili'lch ti-ai oif Ilf th" fj^rti'K tf tie UrU-'h I uj>tre tjr Ws tittleincnt of 
Tir;:lt.i3 (m failed rftcrOi'” "airrin Qncrn ). The fclllt ifot oa ■which I'alcigh 
fperit ioa.O'^D of hli 01 -1 uifi ••j', If' 3 6t fin* a failure, hu* It ltd to the 'UccfMful 
c'^or'a of Caj aJa Tr>hn fc-riilh In ICO;; 

00 "C*ari],*’«3 "1 I/jiS " was a fit nmtt to hfi' tiilrgs from prowlng wone, 

1 j*"'o ^r■^^ ft man io rcdi ee thin,*t to Ik- mrch r ’’ 

(i i) Jelia CcW»a r-s a rcra loanu 1 at d tlion„htfiil man h" was " the great 
tiJclA*or of Uintfn? of Uii- 1 n,llnh nat'o.i’' lilUla '•clgr He rat In the I’arJiarneat of 
lC2f, ao'Itwd in tho Itopeaclinrat of BocUrghs'i JIonI*o jilajed " 'erj <l(s 
tlngnlshed I'lrt in th' re jn f' Charles Ui< lUimry tuw forms parts of tho Bodleian 
at Oxford 

fir) the j(u If' of tho I’arlianonta'** partp, entered rarlSaraent In 30H 

lie was o"' of the Managers f/ BncUnglirtn's Imi'cachmcnt In Uio eetond rarlintnonl 
ofCliarksj "ISe socTfl, faja Clarendon, ‘to all mm to haao Uie eTrateslln- 
fluf nee ujMn tho Ilousp of Coi-inons of ana niatu' 

(r) rdward Cote was I/rd Clilc'-Jorllro of I ngland, and an aWe vrritc' on law Ho 
was dhtoLasoiI In lOli, bocaurc ho decided n ca*e npalnsl tho will of the hinp Ho 
saloreil Parlfaratnt in 3C!],«riI dHtliigulilied liliuaelf hj opitosing monopoUstn nnd 
(3efcndlng the rights of tho Coo icio is, 

19 Social Facta — In tho timo of Jnmes, jitsfc as much .la m nny 
prorioiLs period, tho lau« of health — of fresh air and of 
coldoratw — ^t'ere either niLsundcrilood or unknotni T ho sticcts o f. 
tov.'Bs^'vvcrcApo naTTotVj and of dminago there a\a.s little or none 
Ilenco t ho yh )giio^a>-fts nluajs present, citiior m a latent or m n 
combatant form Jn tho first year of James'B reign, thirty thousand 
people died of tlic Phiguo in London alone. But^ ten i ears after, m 
the jear 1613, a successful attempt Mas made to gv\c to London a 
proper and nevcr-fuhng tmpply of avator Sir Hugh ^Iiddloton 
captnred a numlicr of Einidl streams that flowed southwards from 
Hertfordshire, collected them into one, and brought llicm — under tho 
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name of the “ITew Eiver” — into Islington, a northern suhnrb of 
London. Three years before the death of James, the feelmg m 
Parliament and m the pubhc outside had grow n so confident in itself, 
and so eager for pohtical information at home and abroad, that the 
first newspaper in England was started , and its title w as “ The 
"Weekly Newes" Tlie nobility began to nde in coaches, and what 
were called “ Sedan Chairs ” were introduced. 


SHORT CHRONOLOOT AND SUMMARI OF JASIES I B REIGX 


1603 

James I. succeeds to the throne 

2lalQ riot and Bje Plot. 

1601. 

Hampton Coert Conference 

First Farliament of James 

160S 

The Gonpowder Plot. 

1607 

Foundation of the British Colo 
nlal Bmplre, beginning with 
Virginia 

1608 

Impositions and “The Book of 
Rates ' 

1611. Order of Boroncta. 

1612. 

Death of Salisbury, “ tlie j ounger 
Cecil 

Carr, chief fat oorltc 

1674. 

Second Farliament, or “The Addled 
Parliament ’ 


1616 (a) Sir TV IWelgh Is released from 

the Tower nud sent In search of 
a gold mine 


1616 (b) VlUlcn Dnke of Buckinefbam, 

chief farourite 

1618 Bxeention of 2lalel{^h on an old 
sentence 

1620 The Mayflower nt Hew PlsrmouUi. 

(Beginning of " Ifow Englnnd ") 

1621 Third Fullament. 

(a) Bacon is impeached, 

(b) The House of Commons protest 

ngninst the infringement of 
their ancient liberties 

(c) The king tears the protest out 

of the Journal ivith his own 
hands 

1622 Pyjn, Bolden, and others, thrown 

into the Tower 

1621 . Boarth Farliament, 

Monopolies declared Illegal. 

1625 Death of James i 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1610 Sfurder of Henry iv of France. 

16U. Ulster “ planted by English and 
Scottish settlers 


1612 . Tlio “ Scottish Estates ” (=ParlIa 
ment) establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland. 

1618 Beginning of the Thirty Tears War 



CHAPTER II 


CHARLES THE EXEST 

Bom IGOO Succeeded (at the age of 24) 1025 Died 1649. 

Bcigned 24 Years 

CnAULns STOAnx, lung of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was the 
second Eonof Jaincnfi of Scotland and Anne of Denmark Ho'aaabom 
at Dunfermline, In rifCBhlro, on tliolfitli of Xorember ICOO, and, on Ills 
bapllsta, lie ivas created Duke of Albanj He married Ilcnrietta Slaria, 
flic daughter of Henry iv of France Tliey had three sons and four 
daughters Tlio eldest sou aras Cliarlcs ii , the next, James n , the 
third was Henry, Duke of Gloucester whodicd in ICCO Of the daughters, 
Jlorj, the eldest, married tVllliam of Knssau (tlioir son was William of 
Orange) Charles aras helicadcd In front of Wliitehall Palace on the 30th 
of January 1040 


co^TEl^>onAnv so\eiieig\'s 


FnA\cE Spaiv 

Louis xu , 1043 Pniiip i\ , 1021 


Skxdek 

Gusta\ os Anournus, 
1011 1032 


1. Charles 1 , 1625-1649 — Charles ■« as only four-and-twenty when 
ho ascended the throne of England Ttvo months after lus accession 
he married Henrietta Marla, a daughter of Hemy iv of Prance, and — 
to the regret of the nation, ■which was growing Protestant in feehng— 
a Eoman Catholic The new king was at first most ts armly welcomed 
hy the English people But this feeling soon passed , and the story 
of his reign is the story of one long quarrel between the kmg and his 
Parliaments — a quarrel in iWiich Charles ii as destmed to lose his peace 
of mind, lus happmess, and his life On the one hand, he had more 


even m 


he nower of the rova 




tiZ ® ) he had learned too well the lesson of divine nght and passive 
o bedience, while the nation was eager for parhamentary rule and the 
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liborh of tlie su'bj ect On tlio other hand, he "nas too favourable to 
Eoinan Catholicism and Ejnscopacy, -nlule the strongest and most 
active elements in the nation were sternly Puritanic T fe lind _,bnd 
jidvj aers , Im hardly k nev liisjoinuiund. , ^o_stoopedj^nlriguej^ and 
even to do uble-de alinE-. and he had not the sense or the Icnov ledge 
to form a correct estimate of the enormous strength of the new forces 
that were growing up in the nation His wife, who was one of his 
advisers, hated the Puritans, and urged him to “rule liko a French 
lang ” Thus, in the first three years of his reign he had managed so 
that ev erj branch of the nation — the Lords, tlio Commons, and the 
People — stood before him in an attitude of hostility 


(i) Chnrics, In spite of the promises lils father had made to rarilainent, agreed 
to givo to his wife B household the free cicrclso of the ceremonies of their rcligmn, 
and the education of her children till they were thirteen 


(ii) Charles s chief ad\ iser in tlio carlj part of his reign was tho '‘^rjillant,_hut 
ghallo jrjind-lmpalsia e, Bnckingliam 

Charles s theories regarding tlie power and prcrogatli o of tho crown wero more 
complete and thorough going than oven those of his father On the other hand, h is 
a cry fi rst Parl ia ment met with the fiy cilje solvc to obtain the complctcst safeguar ds 
for the ancient rights of tho nation Tlio House of Commons consisted chiefly of 
old English country gentlemen and lawaers— both parties by nature and habit verj 
conservatn o In the former tho old aristocratic spint of liberty, which had deserted 
the court nobles, llaed in all its ancient aigour, and the latter were thoroughly 
acquainted antli all the old eonstltntional precedents 


/ 2 The Struggle — Charles’s first public act was to declare war 
t agamst Spam To get supplies he called a, Parliament Tho struggle 
between Ehng and Parliament began at once, and it took a very 
simple form The king w anted money , the Parliament wanted 
First (removal of grievances iVb Beform — no Supply, was the 
p&riiamontlsimple formula on which they acted. TlTien the lung 
I asked for monej , tho Parhament asked for the removal of 
Buckingham. They granted him onlj £140,000, with tonnage and 
poundage for one v'^ar He dissolved them in a fortnight — His second 
Parhament met m 1626, and set to work to impeach Buclungham. 

Second dissolved this Parliament before it had time to pass 
Parliament a smgle act “ I wdl not allow,” he said, “ any of my 
servants to he questioned among you, much less such as 
jare near to me ” To raise monev, ho had recourse to forced loans, 
f, benevolences, and other illegal and arbitrary means 
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3 The La Rochelle Expedition — The Duke of Buckingham i 
]iad quarrelled ivith Richelieu, the great mmister of Trance and the \ 
deadly foe of flie Huguenot ^ or French Protestant party La Eochelle, ^ 
on the Bay of Biscay, iras the stronghold of the Huguenots Richeheu ) 
had hnilt a mole half a mde long across the mouth of the harbour , I 
Buclungham landed his men upon it and tried to fight his n ay to 
the mamland, but he ivas forced to retreat n ith a loss of' 

La Rochelle 

more than 1200 men, while the French dul not lose a single j j [027 
soldier The town surrendered to Richelieu , and Eng land [ 
felt the defeat, the loss of In es and o f honour, n ith the most inten se | 
bittei ness — The House of Commons declared Buckingham to bo the j 
chief cause of all the e\ils under wluch the nation sufiered These 
words thriUed through the lieait of the nation, and excited the 
feelmgs of all , and n hen Buckingham m as at Portsmouth supenn-r 
tending a second expedition, he a\as stabbed to the heait by a fanatic, ^ 
— o ne John. Felton, who had been a lieutenant under him in the 
campaign of La RocheUo Private arrongs Felton may have had , 
but his revenge assumed a look of public justice v hen the Petition of 
Right was brought forward. Buckingham v as an incanable, f iivoloust 
and j am-person — far from being a statesman, quite ignorant of the 
hopes and desires of the nation, without any power of appreciating 
the grovrth of popular forces, and ready fioni mere caprice oi personal * 
feeling to plunge his country into war 

CO Bncklnghain liimsclf led tlic expedition to La Rocliclle Ho seized tlio Ide or 
Eli6 Tills too was unsuccessful and tlic populace called tho Isle of Rlie the 
“Isle of Rue ’ 

(u) Tlio money spent on this expedition was wasted To get more, Charles lind 
recourse to lorced loan*. Those who refused, to pay had soldiers and sailors 'billeted 
on them, the poor v ere “pressed' for tho army andnasy 

(ill) 'When Peltonwas led through the streets of London, tho people cried, “God 
bless thee, little David ! " for ho had laid low thcii Goliath 

1 4. The Petition of Right — A petty war with France, fomented 
by his fatal friend tho Duke of Buckingham, compelled Charles to call 
together his third Parliament In this Parliament Avere 
several gentlemen Avho had suffered fines and imprisonment Parliament 
for refusing to pay the forced loans , and before grantmg 
the kmg a single penny it dreiv un tho famous Petition of Right, 
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'I -which has been termed by Macaulay the Second Great Chartci This 
I petition demanded of the kmg four thmgs that no man sh ould be 
compelled to pay _lm in, heneYolen c6,_Q]!LjiaT, jiyithout consent of 
I PDrliiinient ,'^'that no subject should be_imprisoned_ivithout cause 
' shoivn , t^t soldiers and~iaiIors ' ^ould not be billeted^on the people 
agam^ their -wiU/^i^d that no person should in tune of peace be 
tried by martial Iw- Charles ivas forced to assent , and Parliament 
i gave him ^400,000 

To carry on tlio war with Spain, Charles formed an alliance wiUi France Ho 
lent the French eight slops of irar hnt the Frencli minister, Richelieu, employed 
the ships, not against the common enemy Spain, but against a priiate enemj of his 
oivn, tlio French Protestants called Hugnenots This irritated both tlie English 
people and the English Parliament 

(u) To rcco\ er their lost popularity, Charles and Buckingham planned an expedi 
tion to Cadiz Iiord IVimhledon commanded It uas a complete failure Ten 
thousand English troops were landed, they broke into tlie cellars of sweet wines, 
thundrods got dead drunk , and the Spaniards “ cut oft their cars, and pulled out their 
eyes Tlie rhj me went round 


“Tliero was a fleet that went to Spain , 
■Wlien it got there, it came hack again ’ 


‘y (ill) “ Hone have gone about to break Parliaments, ' s aid Sir .Tohn Elliot, “hnt m 
/ JheULpd Parliaments hnwThrnkpn tlmm 


, 5 New Ad-visers and New Quarrels — Charles’s new adtasers 

^ were Tliomas Wentwortli, afterwards Earl of Strafford, and William 
Land, then Bishop of London, but who afterwards rose to be Arch- 
[^ishop of Canterbury They were men of stern -will and infle-gblo 
'purpose — of a very dilierent stamp from the overdressed dandy, 
Buckmgham The king had several tunes violated the terms of the 
Petition of Eight, to which ho had given his royal assent , and when 
the thud Parhament met m 1629, Su John EUiot made a speech, m 
which he pomted out these violations, and made an attack upon the 
conduct of Laud When the question before the House came to the 
A ote, the Speaker, Su John Emch — a creature of the long’s — stated 
^ tliat he had rccen ed a royal order to adjourn the House A terrible 
^ceno followed Some members jumped up and locked the door, and 
laid the keys before the Speaker on the table of the House , two, 
The Holles and Valentine, held him by force doivn m 

foKed his chau, m spite of liis tears and cries , and then Holies 
1629 ^ protest, declaring that anyone vho should advise 

'the -payment of money to the kinp avithoiit the consent of Parlia- 
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ment, or should voluntarily make any such payment, should he 
re^rded as a capital enemy to the nation and the commomiealth 
The king sent for the '^erjeant of the House, — he vras not aHowet^to^ 
go , he sent to them the usher of tho Hou=e of Lords,— they would 
not let him in , at length the guard n as ordered to go and break 
open the doors, hut tho memhers — after readmg their protest — had 
quietly slipped away The kmg at once dissolved Parbament, and 
told the Lords that ho did this because of the “ s_e ^tiQiiS-Carrijig.c,gf 
some _ xiperSi_i nembGrs of the Lon er J Hpuse.!! Sir John Elbot and 
other members were thronm. into the Tower After a time the others^ 
submitted, but Elliot died m that prison Cliarles made up his mindJ 
to govern without a Parbament , and Wentworth and Laud nere the i 
1 cry men to show him how to do it 

(i) Olive- CroBwell raado liis firat siicecli in tbe Session of 1023 

ElrJolmEniot lay in the Tover three j eats He contraeted a consnmptlon. He 
vTote to the ling “Iliumbl} beseech yonr 'lajesty you wil’ command your judges 
to stfc mo at libertj , that for recovery of mj health I may take some fresh air ' Tho 
reply vas "Xothnmhlo enough ' 

6 WentTWorth and Land, — The steady purpose of these two 
men was to make Charles an absolute monarch , and Wentwortli in 
his private letters constantl) alluded to their plan under the title of 
Thorough A hfiTid. th e king^s -nill ,nTifl 

jiTo^iro in -ploop of in-n- th"i 1 ° sv crc thc chief elements in their noliet. 
For eleven years — from 1G29 to 1640 — no Parliament was called 
these eleven years were employed by tbe two men to vork 

I 1 ■, , IfoParlla 

out their purpose , and in these ele\ en years thej con- meat 
tnved to rum their master, and to bnng the heads of all ^ 
three of them to tho block. It turned out that Pa^ament 
was better jible to gove rn witIio.u tJhcmihan-Lhev-,ivithout Pai^ament 
The power vieldcd by Wentworth and Laud was exercised through 
three tnbunals — tho_Sto-ChanAer, t he H lgh_ CommiBsion Court, and 
the Co uncil of North Lord Wentworth was made President of 
the Northern CoimcH, which met at York, and thus possessed bound- 
less power o\er the counties in the north of England, the High 
Commission Court called to trial all who dared to hold religious 
opmions v hich v ere not approved of by Laud , and the Star-Chambe r 
ting ^ imprisoned, pilloried ^ and eronned the cars of all vho spoke ill 


1 Placed (n tlie xiUIory— a high aUgo on wLlch criraloals were pabllcly eipoied to Insult, stone Uirow 
In? ttntlcrcr7L.fnd oftttnire 
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of the poliCY of the king or de cbned to pay the m oney he illegally 
demand ed A London citi 2 en was severely numshed hr one of th ese 
courts for callinn^ the crest of a no bleman un on the buttons of his 
livery -servant a goose, instead of a swan Laud vas a stem and 
incompromising enemy of all hTonconformists , ^ and they applied to 
iim the title of “ Pime of C an terbur ) ” Wentworth had heen at first 
i strong defender of the rights of Parliament, and had indeed brought 
nto the House the plainly- worded motion that “Grievances and 
supplies should go hand in hand ’ But when he left them to serve 
:he person and person il -mshes of the kmg, his old fellow member 
Pym said to him, “ You have left us. but we wi ll not_leaie you 
[vhilst you have a head on your shouMers ” And he kept his word. 


(i) Wentworta vas one of the foremost promoters of the Petition of Right , bat he 
ivas among those ivho considered that, in obtaining that enough had been obtained 
ivm the king, and that it was undesirable further to weaken the power of the Crown 
3e was raised to the peerage under the title of 1 iscount Wentworth, and was made 
President of the Council of the Forth Then he was made Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
ivithout ceasing to be President. It was the death of Buckingham that ga\ e him his 
ipening He promised, when he took his seat in the Royal Council, to “indicate 
;he Monarchy for ever from the conditions and restraints of subjects.” 


iray only, would it bo .po ssible to govern without Parliament. Hence ho made jieaca 
mth Franco and Spain But the Queen and her partisans were as extrav agant as over 

(ill) “Peace, economy, and arbitrary taxation were to solve the great problem of 
Ins policv — how to get money, yet not account for it — Ghoojie. 


(i\) “ Charles had given his assent to the Petition of Right ho was fond of bidding 
Parliament rely on his ‘ Rojal word , but the thought of his pledge seems nei’er to 
have troubled him for an instant. — GnuEs / 


7 Ship-money — The Jong’s standmg and ever-present difBculty 
was want of money He had recourse to every means to raise it — 
chieflv by the help of monopobes- Coal, salt, iron, soap, leather, 
tobacco, beer, wme, butt er, Imen, hops, and b_yj±ons, were t11 placed, 
foY certam large sums of money, m the hands of monopolists In 
short, e\ crythmg needed for dady use m an Enghsh household had 
he|g^ sold into the hands of these persons “ Thej sup in onr cup,” A 
said a member of the Long Parhament, “ they sip m onr dish, they i 
sit hy onr fire , we find them in the dj e-vat, the wash-bowls, and the ' 

«>/ 

' rtrsoai isbo diil not conform to iht laws about religion or the Cbnith of EngUnil os established t >7 
the S^tte 

2 rj.ht to sella thing jlaced In the hands of one person onlj (from the Greek monos oloat, and jwfeOi 
I sell) 
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powdering ^ tuli , they share -with the cutler in his box, they have 
toarhed and sealed ns from head to foot ” But, large as the sums 
|ohtamed for monopohes -were, Charles needed a more regular and 
trustworthy source of supply And so, in 1634, a “renegade lavyer,” 
ISToy, the then Attorney-General, discovered a method of 
hrmgmg in the necessary funds This was the famousr“gg^°^^ 
plan of Ship-money Ship-money vas an old tax, datmg 
as far hack as the Damsh invasion It was expected to raise a 
quarter of a mdlion every year There vere many objections to it 
First it was a war-tax, and at present the country was at peace 
secondly, it was imposed on inland counties, which had never before 
been called upon to pay it , thirdly, the money was going to be applied 
to the support of a standmg army, and not to the fitting out of a 
fleet , and, lastlj , the tax was imposed at the mere ivill and pleasure 
of the kmg, without the consent of Parliament being asked or given 
The feehng of the nation was strong enough “ No Parliament, no 
Subsidies 1” When a person or a corporation pleaded nrecRdent,- 
they were told The -moTiey-igag- 

quietly though grudgmgly paid , until the feeling of the people^ 
found a voice in John Ham pden , a country gentleman of Buckingr^ 
hamshire He declmed to pay >twenty shillings, the amount due 
from him as ship-money , and the case was argued before the twelve^ 
judges Judgment was given by seven of the judges in favour of the'^ 
Crowm , but Charles lost more than he gamed by his victory, and 
Hampden became the hero of the people and of Parhament 

(0 Charles ■wanted to make Ship-nioncy— which be could rate at whatever height 
ho pleased— a perpetual tax, to bo levied bj himself, whether Parliament agreed or 
not. He also quite expected that ho never woidd ha\o a Parliament to inquire mto 
his actions 

(ii) Charles had many ivays of raising moncj (a) An old statute of Edward nr 
compelled all owners of land to the r aluc of £40 a j ear ‘ ‘ to take up their knighthood ’ 
and to pay the usual Knights fees to the Crown (b) The Rojal Forests had been^l 
encroached on , and Charles compelled tho present owners either to give hac£ the j s 
lands, or to pay heairy flues (c) The estates in Ulster conferred on the Corporation ^ 
of London wore confiscated, on the plea that they were mismanaged (d) In defiance^ ' ! 
of positn e laws, monopolies were once more granted It was pretended that these*, * i 
exclusiie rights were not technically monopolies, because they were granted to Com-i , 
panles (e) Bhlp-money 

(a) The Knight e fees dlelreesed and iirltaled tho county gentlemen | 
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\ (b) The reclamation of the forests Irritated the noblUtj: Buckingham Forest had shrunk by 
their encroachments from a breadth of sixty miles to a breadth of six. 

(c) The confiscation of the Ulster Estates set the City of London against the king 

(d) There was scarcely an Industrious occupation from the sale of coals to the collection of rags 
t that was not made the subject of a monopoly " 

(e) T7o can get a very good Idea of the size of our cities in the l"th century from the sums at which 

they were rated for Ship money 


Bristol Ls rated at 
Mowenstle 
Preston 
Liierpool 


££00 

£00 

40 

25 


Birmingham not rated at all 
Slanchester , 

SheffleW 
Bradford 


(iii) IVentworth ■nTOto from Ireland *‘Jn_t ruth, I s hall wish Mr Hampden, an d 
other3_to_hi5jllren ess, were Well wliipped Into t heir rig ht senses ' Bnt Hampden s 
case took six weeks of "solemn pleading’ in the Exchequer Chamher 


8 Scotland. — The Scotch had long heen grumbling that Charles 
had never thought, smee he came to the throne, of paying a visit to 
the country of his forefathers Eight years, however, after his 
accession, in 1633, Charles, persuaded by their representations, went 
down to Edinburgh, and was crowned with great pomp in the Abbey 
Cliuxch a t^^Holyrood He v as so heartily received by all classes, that 
nothing he could iiish for seemed likely to he rejected Wlie n he 
I got hack to London. Laud proposed that Episcopacy should h e 
i restored in Scotland, the Liturgy mtroduced, and Preshyteriamsn i 
Abolished . Charles, with Ins usual want of sense and tact, consented 
iBut the opposition ivas both general and intense The Dean of 
Edmburgh no sooner opened the new prayer-book in the Cathedral of 
St Gil es, than stools, hooks, and cushions iv ere hurled at his head 
the bishop and he had to flee for their hves, and w ere wuth difficulty 
smuggled hack to their ow n homes In keepmg with the clumsy and 
generally too late concessions of Charles, it was discovered that the 
law made it hmdmg on all persons to buij the prayer-book, hut not 
necessarily to nse it This was in 1637 In 1638, nmeteen- 
J twentieths of the Scottish nation had signed the National Covenant, 
',hy which they hound themselves to uphold and “to defend 
The KaUomuit he true , religion,” and to oppose all “innovations on the 
(purity and liberty of the gospel ” The popular party now 
1 became known as the Covenanters A General Assembly 
of the Scotch Church met soon after at Glasgow, solemnlj excom- 
mumcated the bishops, who were called by the Puritans 
antichristian mushrooms, and lunbs of the beast,” ancTabolished 
I Prelacj Charles w as not exjiected to agree , and the Scotch Parlia- 

’ ment seized the royal fortresses and stores, made an aUnnee with 
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France, and sent Ale xander Le s^ mth an army across the Border 
L^he sei zed FrevrcastlTTand Charles had to call together, early m 
1640, Ins fourth Parliament, which was called the Snort 
Parliament They msistcd on discussing their grievances, tariiament 
and Charles only wanted money They gave hmi none, 
and ho dismissed them after a short sitting of about three weeks 

<i) Tho Gcncnil Assembly nt Glasgow, vrliicU consisted botb of mmisters (clergy) 
and oflajmen, abolished Episcopacy in 1699 

(ii) “The Scots -ncro tboronglily prepared The kingdom Bwarmed with old 
soldiers who had sened Germanj In the Thirty lears War, and thus, though 
Scotland had not heen engaged in war for manj years, she had at her disposal a 

ictcran force to.scr\o as ajiudens for her untrained l^cs GAumsEn 

"Eoforo the door of cierj- cnplaln was a tolonr bcftrinB tho Scollleli arrae onU a legend/^ 
golden ktlcrt, For Chrt«l » Crown and CoTcnnnt, ’* 

, (ill) The English troops had no heart to fight, their proiisions ran short, their 
/officers n ero grumblers tho rcciwits did not care to loam how to shoot (one of thm 
jsent a ball into the king s tent) , and Charles had to treat for peace The Treaty was 
Wiled tiio Peelficatlon of Berwick. 

(i\) TIio da> named bj the king for bringing tho Liturgy into nso in Scotland was 
the 30th of July 3037 There rera riots and jnobs, and a common petition called tlie 
Great SuppUcalion was sent to tho king Jn 10S8, tho Priij Council of Scotland, 
finding it imposslblo to treat u ith a mob, persuaded tlio malcontents to choose 
Tcprescntatii es from tho nobles, the lesser barons, the clergy, and tho burgesses 
This committee uas known as the Tabiej They renciscd Uio Solemn League and 
Co%enant in Mareli, 

, (i) In 1640 the Scots again appealed to arms, imaded England, fought a battle nt 

I Ncwbnm (on the Tyne), and droie tho raw English troops before them , and the king 
^ summoned tho old Magnom Concilium (Council of Peers) at York Tho Peers declared 
i for 1 Parliament , Cliarles ma^ a t™cc i ith the Scotv and called his Fifth (tho 
]Long) Farllament together 

(ri) Tiio Confession of Failh was drawn up by an assembly of die incs, which met at 
Westminster on the 12th of June 1043 


A / 9 The Long Parliament — Thv; memorable Parliament, the fifth 
of Charles’s reign, met on the 30tli of November 1640 The largei 
majority of its members yierc opposed to the long in rmaLong 
pohtics, and were nonconfomu-sts m rehgion , and the rarUameut 
leader of this — tho popular party — ^was the great orator, 

John Pym. Tins party, said one of their opponents, “ had’lieads to 
contrive, tongues to persuade, and hands to execute any mischief” 
Instead of grantmg supplies for the war of defence agamst the Scotch, 
the Parliament set themselves to undo the tyranmeal acts of the past 
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jeleven years T he decision re iipi rcling Shin -mone-'v^'was^ cancelled , 
j the persons .thrown jnto^p nson by Stra fford and„L aud -were set Jxee , 
[ and it was j:£ 5 . olved. to impeach Str afford him self an d to,l)nng_hiinJ[:fl 
tnah Strafford was at York at this tune, with the army m the north , 
hut the kmg wrote him to come up to the House, and that no harm 
should happen either to his person or to his fortune Ho sooner had 
he set foot in the House of Lords than Pym appeared at the har of it 
with his impeachment for high treason The hill of impeachment 
contained twenty-eight charges 

(i) The composition of the new Honse of Commons ■was very alarming Gentlemen 
who had been imprisoned for refusing to pay forced loans, citizens who had been 
prosecuted for tonnage and poundage, persons who had opposed the kings goiern 
ment in different ways, — ali these were chosen for counties or for boroughs “ For 
the fifth time during the reign of Charies, the people were looking to a Parliament 
that should establish the just distinction between an absolute monarchy and a free 
monarchy ' 

The Long Pailloment— the most memorable parliament that Ensland ever raw— the parliament 
■which for two centnries has been the theme of the roost extravagant hatred and the most 
exaggerated praise— this parliament has the one glory of having rendered It Impossible that 
the Monarchy of England should endorc except In nlllanco with repreeentatlve freedom,"— 
Ksaoirr 

(ii) In this Parliament there were, on the Parliamentary side, not only John Pym, 
but John Hampden, John Selden, and Oliver Cromwelk On the kings side, there 
were Edward Hyde (afterwards Lord Clarendon), and Lucius Carey (Lord Falkland) 

(hi) I^ms Biieech against Strafford was “an appeal to the mle of law from the 
rule of wilL 

10 Tie Execution of Strafford — The trial began on the 22d 
of March 1641, in Westminster HalL Ladies crowded the galleries , 
the kmg was there too, seated m a priyate cahmet hehmd a curtain. 
Strafford asked for tune to prepare his defence , hut he was compelled 
to answer on the spot, and for fifteen day s he struggle d with the . 
[ most wonderful courage, mgenuity, and readiness, agamst the long 
arrag-of-acousatiOBBr- Loud cries of sympathy on the one hand, and 
of mtense hatred on the other, hurst now and then from every part 
lof the vast halL At last, the Commons, seemg they could not prove 
him guilty of treason, took the matter entirely mto their owm hands, 
/and brought in a Bill of Attainder declaring him guilty 

Btraiford iFifty-nme of the Commons voted aframst the measure, and 

^ ^ -their names were posted up in the streets under the headmg, 

“ Straffordians, who to save a traitor would betray their country” 
The one hope for his life lav in the king The Earl •wrote a letter to 
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Charles, desiring that he might die rather than be an occasion of 
further strife m the langdom , but no true king Tvould have taken 
him at his word Charles, however, who had given him his royal 
word of honour that no Parhament should touch a ham of his head, 
put his signature to the bill on the 10th of May, saymg, with a deep 
sigh, “ The Earl of Strafford is a happier man than I am.” When 
Pym heard that Charles had signed the biU of attamder, he exclaimed^ 
“ Has he given us Strafford ? Then he can refuse us nothmg ' ” And 
when Strafford was told of his fate, he quietly said, “ Put not your 
trust in T)rinces .io rjin them isjio.Ealvation.” On the 12th of May he 
walkedto the scaffold on Tower HiU, in sight of crowds of exi^nt.* 
foes “ I know how to look death mv the face, and the people too, 
he said to his friends , “ I thank God I am no more afraid of death, 
but as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when 
I went to bed ” MTien the axe fell, a great shout of joy rent the am, 
bonfires blazed, the beUs cl^ed out the news, and the people r^ 
about waving them hats, and shoutmg, “ His head is off ' his head isj 
off t ” With the head of Strafford fell the system of government ho 
had tried to establish , and from that date the fortunes of Charles 
himself steadily declined. 

(i) “ So great it was tliat we can hardlj call it tlie trial of the Earl of BtralTord 
only The hing s affections towards his people and parliament, the future success of 
this parliament, and the hopes of three kingdoms dependent upon it, were all tried ] 
when Strafford was arraigned 

(ii) Strafford was tried under a statute of Edward iii It was impossible to prove 
that he had been guilty of treason against the king , it was difhcult to show that ho 
had been guilty of treason against the State , and hence, on the thirteenth day of the 
trial, rjTn moved in the House of Commons that the proceedings should take the 
form of a Bill of Attainder 

(iii) The Bill of Attainder passed both Houses , Charles himself said in the House of 
Lords that “ my Lord Strafford is not fit hereafter to servo me or the commonwealth 
in any place of trust — no, not so much as that of a constable " Strafford w rote to 
Charles not to allow him to stand between the king and his people , and Charles w as 
mean enough to take him at his word 

He walked to the acafTold with the step and manner of a general marching at the head of an 
army to breathe victory ratlfer than those of a condemned man, to undergo Uie sen 
tcnco of death Ab he passed the windows of Lauds prison he asked his blessing and 
moving on exclaimed, God protect jourlnnoccncj* I Laud fell back insensible 

(i\) A fortnight after the execution of Strafford, a hiU for the complete abolition of 
Episcopacy, called the^ootrnndrBraitch BUI, ivas brought into the House of Commons 

11 Tbe Crisis — AVben Parbament assembled after the autumn 
hob days, they drew up, and passed by a majority of eleven, a docu- 
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mcnt called The Grand Remonstrance, -which they presented to the 
king, printed, and circulated throughout tlie country This docu- 
TheGrani recitcd all thc n cts-QLJ.ij:ann\ and miggovernmcnt 

Kemonatranco 11 lii cli had hcc n_conimi ttcd d uring tjm Inst sixteeu-j cars^ 
and sometimes the discussion grciv so hot in the House, 
that threats w ere made, and si\ ords draii n and kept ivith 
points on the floor ready for use “Had the Eemonstrance heen 
rejected,” said Cromivcll as he iias leaving the House, “I iiouM hnae 
sold to-morrow all I hai c m the ii orld, and left England for ei ei ” 
The king tried to liuj oicr Pjm — ^Kinp Pym, ns he was called hoth 
bj his friends and his foes — tolas side , lie i\ as oflcred the Giancellor- 
slnp of the E\chequer, hut ho declmeck — It now entered Charles’s 
ij^nrt iinnte anfl ill-.a d-vised-Jiefld to instruct his Attornej -General 
to impeach fii o of the foremost members of the House of Conmions, 
and one of the Peers, as guilty of treason in corresponding with the 
Scots These w ere Lord Kimbolton, and Hampden, Pi m, Haselrig, 
Holies, and Strode They fled into the Citj Next day Cliarles 
sunmioned three hundred gentlemen to follow him Before stai ting, 
^he Queen said to him, “Go along, you cow aid, and pull these rasca ls 
6w1)y the e-^rs 1 ” Kissing her, he promised her that he should come 
ba^ to her w ithin an houi master of his kingdom Vam boast, and 
ill-omened proceeding! Cbarles walked down to the House of 
Commons, left his soldiers at the door (wlierc thej eagerly waited 
for orders to enter, and w itli tlireatening gestures asked each other, 
l^^’'hen comes the w ord 1 ”) and strode dowm the middle passage of the 
House up to the Speaker “ Mr Speaker,” he said, “ I must for a 
time borrow your chair ' ” Cries of “ Prmlege I Privilege ' ” rose 
from different parts of the House “ Treason,” replied the king, “ has 
no prnalege , and therefore I am come to know if anj of the persons 
accused are here ” There was no answ er , a dead silence reijmed in 
the House “Is Mr Pym here?” he went on Still no answer 
Then he turned to the Speaker, Lentlmll, and asked whether the five 
members were in the House Lentlnll feU upon his knees 

Attempted " ^ • •*- 

Arreit of and replied that he had neither ej es to see nor tongue to 
^1’®“^^ anythmg save what the House commanded him to 
iirayk 0 ^ to see “Well, well,” rented Charles in a rage, 

“ ’tis no matter I think my eyes are as good ns another’s My birds 
are floivn, I thmk , but I do expect j ou wall send them to me ” The 
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tram-lxinfl'! of flip Pifv nnd tliP •vr.ikmm of London brought back the 
five EicinlH'r'' a fev lifter, from fho Cifj to p«lmin‘’tpr, m a 
'•plcndifl procc'ssion, nintil'd the cheenng of flcn>o crowd*-, fhe mttle of 
muFhotrj, and theroirof c-innon r hirlpy«t]-t^t m r d ■& ai uiA w-Tdiivert-; 
and on the 10th of.Ta miari 1012 hiL lcft London, noior to rotum to 
jt ■'giun until ho was brought to fet, J imcs’s as -v pnsoner doomed to 
a terrible doith 

0) ‘ If f-ntyi'ti'-l t'lf yp ''’~i* P^ y, John T rn Slangy oa tJuzJtll-afUir- 

tlrn' M t!i» MsV^tl’- '■aLOIoif' “ ~Gi ri'-' 

^—11 i ■--— 

(il) ‘ Tl» t'i<- Gr»ad Kf t=oci»-Tic-« -sn tl pT-t Hil f>f stre ifrili ifi tJio 

Ho ee 6f Ci''nnci t Tintilrlii'e l>rriin st i irr c rlucV la tlir i' oniir;;of ifir crl ef 
Ncntnil'cr It ta t’ on ’i tlia' till it p-iir dirt Cafi'l! 1 were calle I 
n>e Iter n s •mie r-aa sil'ij* e-1 lo 1 jiit US ■* — K, e iit fcwonli 

“'C'-e dTsrvn nn'i * eil In tLe -valley t r tli*- r’ v'ok of drath " 

(hi) "T) oiua-d* ejf *te >c' rlarv, ire-s’-nnlfi, iTrjcrs, famrfs, l-i ft orcr 
I'le -4t’aii*’c to ieej> ft-ri!/tn snl juri'v of rellplon In tlie wlMcr’K ‘it ” — Grri ‘ 

ra'e *■ eil 1 t'-*lr I tUyt-l lo tlir J*' tnf ‘ tl rl‘ f-iJ m *1 oM 
) •* thi^r < 1 * 1 ^ rx « Ww-tttrf R* I 'Vf’Tt Irri^l tji iiU oiiIj 

*< t*if Ivit J t* **7 fr* iltHt ts(■r^ t i > 

^ J rr-i 1 U.B fctJiV) t>c ytrAJ.,*— ! j 4*< *it rw 

0~) Tlie rrJwl, llosjj fui'ortd I’lO file iiieiiil'OTa to tlic Lit;, nrd vit di'ty at 
Gutldball 

(i) Tilt neeneM li/nil^rn wire V-ruplit to Hie rerlnnieut; 'Hairs Hie wceV 
ftOer rtufi Ijonton nr*i1„e to Weslr4ln*tc~ t' ' Trisiiitt com red i it}) IjosIb, 
ill ssurt-tiarpe 1 nml arlierrica, drcMf '1 nlfli ntf auitr;, nnl Roint cirryinK csiiTioli 

12 Cml War — Tiiere was nothing for it nov; but irar Both 
mjes — Caialirrs and Bemndheads’ — were CMspontcd and defunt 
L’liarlc^ burned u jth liis tjuten to Doser, and '■ent her off to IIoll md 
inth the croun jeueb, uhith ^hp■oas to sell or pvwn-tofget money 
for thccarrjing on of the anr London and the n'-tuoi countiCi — l 
■‘the hot Wdof Punbinism" — ucroon the rnrbaincnfarj side, tho 
north, fho we-it, and the counties ncar'Wahs inclined to the king’ 
Iho colleges of Oxford and Cinibridge melted tloun their plitc and 
gate it to him, and mans of the students anti fellows onli'^tcd under 
his lianner On the 22d of Augui-t — a wet, bleak, and stormy eli^* — 
Charles raised Ins stindard on the Castle IIill at 17otling- 
n im In April ho had gone to Hull, tho inagnrine of the tfdmi 
north, and demanded its surrender , and the Governor, Sir 
John llotham, fell on lim knees before the king, hut refused 
io ojien the gates — ^T)io Lari of Es«cx,took tho command of tho 

r < ilMni WtM* H fjihad tiHjf } lOrcul mtt .liort 
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Parliamentary army , the Ea^of Lmdsay rras at the head of the 

/royal troops, ■with 
Prince Eupert — 
1 a nephew of the 
j king’s — as his 
\ assistant 

(0 “Thciiorth west 
of England — in the 
days when coal and 
ron comhined formed 
no portion of the na 
tional 11 calth, the 
rudest and least 
thlcklj populated part 
of the country— took 
the king s side , whilst 
the south east, with 
its fertile lands its 
commercial and manu 
facturing activitj, and 
Its superabundant 
wealth was on the 
Bide of the Parlia- 
ment — GAnniSEn 



(ill) Prince Bnpert was the son of Elizabeth, Charles s sister vho mamed Eredorick, 
the Elector Palatine He was only twenty three when Charles made him general of 
his horse , and he was too ready to take his own aray 


f 13 The First Battle — The first battle of the cn U "war took place 
I at Edgehin, near Banbnrj, on the 23d of October Nothing could 
I "Withstand the dashing charge of Knpert’s cavaliers Whole regiments 
/ turned and fled , and the day -would have been the king’s, had not 
the hot-headed Eupert fallen to plundering the Parlia- 
mentary baggage, nhile the infantry of Esse\, led by 
Essev himself, was restoring the battle A^Tien night 
closed, neither party had the adiantage But Oliver 
Cromwell, a country gentleman from Huntmgdonshire, remarked that 
night to his cousin, John Hampden, that it was “pl mc Hmf. icen of 
relig ipn_wcni_wanted-i o withstand t hese_gentleni en of hon our ” In 
^Eebruary 1643 the queen arrived with four ships, landed at Bnd- 
I Imgton in Yorkshiie , and the royal army was pushed across the 


Battle of 
EdgchUI, 
C/ctobep"^ 

1642 
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Trent, ar*! TO'’i‘c1icfi into tlif* a In •Tunc nf tin'? Tear, ‘ 

the bbrnclc"'? and dauntlc-'? IT impd^'n vas niortalh tvounded m a 
<-kimidi r>n Ch-HgTovc Field m Bcrk4nro , and in the Cr^t Little of 
KcTTbury, i nun idiO'C lie art ivi<: foIcU in In"? connln, and nho 
rleVj^ted pnrtj ctrifc, Ltit felt lam*^elf called upon to *ido / 

••"ith the km"— Li.cm« C irr j (Lord 1 alkhnd) — fell in ilie ‘ * 

ranks of the ILii di=t army, repoat'n" the i ordi, “Pe.itc ’ 

Peace ’ ’ He h-d often '•aid tint he -n "s v c irv of Flnfe, and tint the 
var '••a-. hrciTang hi? heart end tlms to hmi death came as a fnend 
and i relief 


(<> '.Xo yy'tr aari-T Crf -iirtil slI to nsr-i^lfts, "n-t r'fO r-'' tl '■m o’l 

i, « ^ r-c'i Vit ’ f f ft llcT**, an ' t’ tir trtjo^T^ pn’' r* c 

fc t' }rn Kfi n^tj -v- » f f j 7< i D Itt trrt t*!** sj fr'tn of fiUf'Ji 

'tUJ f rr \y e’>V to cL^ourttt ti:at 

ftcd co^ra^f i J r 


(O Ttdtlxrd r^- ft* tlr-* h, **pt i hlrr «^lf Ki tl (* friTft mnl x 


••i. £:i\n »1 5 * a-r« U -wbf* *1 U > ir‘ *c. * J'L"i !i.« ja^T ^ tA ll,J • 

« rcvlj* t tfjflt- t 1 J •wi'i nf 4 •?! rff * rrr r !< cr « r ' U <• r b!»Ht3 ^ 

< v«r>'*rr»tal i-Try T? »csc « e-? jrn bj tbe ; -rr^t g*isy *x?> 

Mi S’* ' a c i *— ^ J 


14 M|fSteui_MDor — ^To~-ar<b the end of 1 G 13 the Englnk' 
Parlrmr nt m idc an rppeal to Frotland for help — incited to tins rtepl 
]nrt]% In the fiet that fliarlrs ind rent to Ireland for troop? and I 
inonev Tin tiro Prirlianimts accemlingh laidc a league — on the 
lenisof thceholition ofLpaeop i, the ostahlishnient of Preshi t^rian- 
I'ln, ind the free j*owr of Ikirhaineiit Afur thn Icigiic i\ is “ignod, 
tirentj thoraand Fcottnli troojt-, crn^oid the Border, and imrchcil on 
to Iilarctoa Moor, not fir from York, n la re tla} joined tlu Parlu- 


inentarj' forces At this spot their comhincd aniiic'- i ere met hj the 
rojal troop? Tlic hatth liegan at seven in the cicning ofl 
the 2 d of Jnlj 1011 lor the firat time, the home drilled Ktwr 
md trained hr Cromwell met the (hu«hiiig and hnlliant 
caialry of Prince Bupert , tlie "tern, God-fearing “men of religion” 
met face tofiecavith thfj gallant “ gentlemen of honour”, and tho 
aictorj’ of thr Parliamcntarj troops — a aictory mainlj due toj 
Cromwell a\ is complete “Y'e ne\er charged,” Virotc Cromwell, 
“hut a’‘c routed tho cnenn Tlio left "wing, avlncli I commanded, 
hemg our own hor:e, ra-ing a few Scots in our re ir, beat all the 
Princes horse Goil made them os stubble to our swords” 
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(i) Marston Moor was fatal to the king s causa in the North Tho king, however, 
had a success in tho west, and compelled the army of Essex to surrender a t Lost- 
j withlel (in Cornwall) 

I (ii) In the end of 1644 was fought the Becond Battle of Ncwhury 

I 15 Oliver Croinwell — Archbishop Laud had been lying in the 
Tower since 1641 , and he was condemned, like Strafford, by a Bill 
of Attamder in the last month of 1644, and executed on Tower Hill 
' m January 1645 — The Puritan party had been gradually grouing 
stronger every year , and, in the Puritan party, the section called 
1 the Independents had been slowly but surely coming to the front m 
iParliament, m the nation, and in the army ThemJ[eader was the 
famous Oliver Cromivell, who is des cribed by a contemporary — also 
a member of the House of Commons-^^^f^ry ordmardy apparelled 
in a plain cloth suit, which seemed to haie been made by an ill 
country tador His hat ivas "without a hat-band His stature was 
of a good size , his sword stuck close to his side , his countenance 
swollen and reddish , his voice sharp and untunable, and his elo- 
quence full of fen our ” This was the leader of the Independents, or, 
as they were sometimes called, Moot and Branch Men 
This party earned through the House an Act railed the 
Self-denying Ordinance ^ by which it v as made illegal for 
any member of Parliament to hold a command m the army 
I Lords Essex and Manchester w ere thus removed , j oung Sir Thomas 
I Fairfax was made commander-in-chief , and Cromwell, in spite of 
j bemg stdl in the House, became general of the cavalrj^ 

(i) TIio execution of Laud was a piece of useless vengeance The power of his 
ecclesiastical courts was at an end , his own power was ml even the liturgy of tho 
Church of England, which had been tolerated before, was now abolished 

(li) CromweUs services were retained by a special Act of Parliament, which was 
renewed every forty days 

i" 

I 16 The H’e'W Model, 1645 — Cromwell now carried out the princi- 
ples on which he had trained his Ironsides to the reorganisation of the 
whole army , and his plan on this larger scale became known as tho 
Tho Hew Model Tile purpose in this was to brmg together 

Model twenty thousand “ honest," that is, trustworthy, men , and 
tho army of tho Hew Model consisted chiefly of farmers 
from the eastern counties, avho formed the larger num*ber of its 
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privates, — lioth officers and men. lieing strong young fellows, who 
would permit no ewcarmg or drinkmg, nor any kind of vice or dis- 
order in their ranks. They sang psalms and hymns as they moved 
to battle Thej were serious, God-fcanng men, who lived and died 
“as ever m their great Taskmaster’s eie ” 

(i) The jinnciples on i liich Cromwell hvd formed his Ironsides were earned out 
on a larger scale in the ‘>>ev- llodel The one aim was to get together twenty 
thousand 'honest' men. The hall of those in high command rtmatnedraen of 
nohle or gentle hlood, Montagues, Fortcscncs, Sidneys, and the lihe. But side by 
side with these r ere seen oITicere like Ev cr, who had been a serving man, like Okey, 
who had been a drayman, or Bainsborough, i 

(U) In the Hew Model, “not a man swears 


hohadbeen ‘aslippcratsea ’--Gpee* . 
mt he Tiays his tw^Undience " 


17 The Battle of — ^Their character and courage were i 

severely proved on the field of Kaaeby, not far from Horthampton > 
The kmg was m hig h spirits, and eager to fight , Cromwell, m com- 
mand of a ^t of “ poor, ignorant men,” trusted to “ the things that 
are not ’ to “ bring to nought the things that m e Xothmg__coidd 
resist the charge of the Ironsides 


‘ Their heads all stooping low, their points all In a row, . 

. « Uke a vhirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 

cuirassiers have bnrst on the ranis of the accurst, 

^ ® scattered the forest of the pU cs 

They hrokeme Eoj ahst horse at one charge , they then swept down ’ 
upon the foot at the v ery moment when they had gamed a victory 
over the Parhamentarians , the royal reserve fled, the battle was' 
over , and the war was ended at a blow The artdlery, the baggage, 
and ev en the royal papers, fell into the hands of the conquerors , and ’ 
Charles fled for safety and for fresh forces into Wales 


(i) By the victory of Haseby, “the war was ended at a blow’ “Charles was? 
lieaten into utter ruin. He never venturedto lift his head again in the field ’ ‘ 

(il) “The most precious spoil of the day was ' .the king’s cabinet,* whi ch, when 
o^ned, disclosed secrets which more iii.jnTed his cause than an y victory of his 
F oreign princes vere asked to send their soldiers to con nucr rebel. 
Fngl and Jlhe dreaded Ban is^ were to he freed fr6m c% ery restraint on the con 
^^SIDon of such assistance ksicnT 


18 Scotlaa.d.j^djajfoq5 e^ ad gamed six battles for the kmg m j 
Scotland , the king’s cause seemed to he growing stronger there ; I 
but all these hopes were quickly blighte d by tbe cmsbing defeat of 
David Les he at PMliphaugh, near Selkirk, m 164D / 
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■ 19 Negotiations — Charles no'w began to reopen communications 
■with the Long Parliament During the war this Parliament had 
been gradually breakmg up into two parties^t he one Presb^ dernn 
and constitutional, desirous of establishing Presbvterianism, and up- 
holdmg, while limiting, the power of the kin^ }fthe other, Indepen- 
/ dent, and indeed repubbcan, carmg little for the flironc, and still less 
5 for the king who was then sitting upon it Charles’s only chanc e 
now was to play the o ne p arty off nfrmTist .tbn other , an d this chan ce 
bt> gn\v: pipnriy His best liopes Seemed to lie on the side of the 
Presbyterians , and accordingly he gai e himself up to the Scottish 
army at Newark Prom this ^anta ire-groun d he began to treat with 
' the Parliament They demanded from the kmg the complete control 
of the army and naiy for tiv enty years , thcLabolition of Ejnscopacy , 
'i and the estabbshment of a Presbyterian Cliurch The Scotch urged 
these terms upon the king with tears , some of his u armest friends 
[earnestly entreated lum to accept them, but Charles ins playing a 
game “ I am not without hope,” he avrote, “ but I shall be able to 
draii either the Presbyterians or the Independents to side u itli me 
for extirpatmg one another, so that I shall be really king again ” 
Soon after, the Scotch gave him u]) into the hands of the 
Parbament , and on recen mg ^£400,000 of arrears of paj 
due to them, they retired across the Tweed Charles nas 
‘lodged in Holmby House in Norttjunptonslure Here 
Comet Joyce, at the head of a trooji of horse — acting, it is^said, under 
secret orders from Cromivell — appeared one mormng, seized hmi, and 
lamed him off “TiTiere is jour commission?” said the kmg 
"There, behmd me,” answered Joyce, and pointed to Ins sturdy 
troop “ Believe me,” replied Charles, smilmg, “ your mstructions 
ire written in a a crj logiUle character ” 

(i) “ Beaten in open -narfare, the king now resorted to tlio more dangerous weapons 
if craft and intrigue His ultimate destruction maj m a great degree bo attributed 
to tlie fatal course of cndeai curing to wn by stratagem ubat lie despaired of 
ittainlng by arms— a course vliicli he pursued through so many winding paths after 
the dcclsi\ e summer of 1045 — Kvicnr 

(d) Cliarles was never sincere in his negotiations ho used words, not to convey, 
liut to hide,' his true meaning Tills is proved bj a letter of his to Queen Honnetta, 
lated 0-vford, Jan IS, 1040 “Tliough I liave stretched my wits to persuade them 
to accept of mj personal treaty, jot examine m> words well, and thou wilt find that 
I haa 0 not engaged m j self in anything against my grounds For, first, I am sure that 
there can be no scmple as concerning the Church Then, for Ireland and the militia, 
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il is tnir thit ll w»j K’ t f'!\c llmti l<-a\o tolioiv fnrtno'ii Unn I Inl''n<If'l, liul my 
wnnls ar-* rnly to ni<l(3\nttr to piti llicm saiisfirtlon in clOicr 
'■Oiarli's IiaJ iml ajiiiily Ions iatJi*' liabll of panrrtins lilt nnlnnl imulfncsT 
•«, <1 tft in^'in enJitPTfooM of rnnl^'Killon^ia c Ho fo-^ol tliat those t'Wi "liotn li“ 
'^V^'^s-s trcs iii^ TOJld txjimlnc hln vcnU ttIIU llir alctt cirr ^ ^ ^ 


^ 

*vas trca TOJld txainlnt' v cnU rrlUi llir (rr» alctt cirf ^ ^ 

20 Charles a Prisoner — Tie t\ now i pri'^oncr of the nnin , but 

\T(11 lodged m the Pal ire at llnmjiton Court , and lie was atill full of 

liopo tint the diMimon of hw encinics would enable Iiiiu to 

Iila t the one olf i" “tunt the otlur lie did this m cloverh, iianptoa 

tint at last noithtr } ide rouhl trust bun at nil lie l>cpm 

bunielf to forgrt where he w and on what footing licwas 

witli cacli inrtv , wliile lhe\, on the ollitr hand, <ould not find out 

on whii ground tho/ stowl lie wn.a bl in d and courteous 

I/%oller-,t and nnt them iway from an uiternew avitli him wclrron- 

tent , he a\aa just as bland and courleotts to “a coitlifiil of Presbt- 

Icnm pne Is ” who left him inimidiatclv after, cepi illy sitnficd 

Tic thought neither partj “could do without him’’ L\en when 

events were Insfeniiig on to tlicir terrible end, lie one daa rciimTked 

“ I hue three more cirds to ]>! u , the worst of which will toe e mo 

hack ~cTer> tiling^ I roiii Hampton Court ho made his csc-ape to 

Cmshrooko Castle iti the Isle of "Wight, thinking that the goiemor, 

Colonel Hammond, would prose his friomk Irom Cirishiooko ho 

tried to escape , hut this atfenijit w is fruRtrited, and ho wasromosed 

to the “dog-]odging->" of Ilur't C istle, at the mouth of the Solent — ■' 

Aducr-ionm his favour w is made fmm Scotland, and a Scottish 

innj, compo'^ed of Ilojnlists and Prosh\ tenans, led In the l)uko of 

Iftinilton, iiiirchcd into 1 ngluiid Crcnnwell met them at ' 

Proslon and broke thorn up .ifter n few hour-.’ fighting, rr»«ton, 

fought them ag-nn at Wigan and Warrlimton . and nevt da\ ' 

most of the amij surrendered 'AMicn Charles heard 

the story, he sud it w.is “the worst news that ever cuno to 

Lngland ” ’Idie army was fired w itli anger against the king . 

(i) Oinrki* Tnnlu iilra was lo pli) off Uic two inrllfs— lliorreibytcrioju and tlio 

IndepenienU— ntalnst rncli olln-r Tlio amij was on Hie alile of Hie InilpjK'iiOtnts , 

ttie Prcstij I'-nims were niucli live sltongest la I’arllami at diaries Uiouglit Hint tlin 

iminarcliyv is Inills yrnsalde^nHiKjani^ ITe^Kaii ) tfi-Tretnn anil otliers . '‘ yon een - 

Jiagj ^jTithont niL i oil w HI fall UjrulnjfJ^^n ^t sustain yo u ' 

On one ”1'' ‘ 1 "Imll il»y i,iy panie n, wall m T «n " Irclon ifpllod 

41 your iiajfitj' have a gaioo lo pUy you ntvlflt alio the m t!»e lU>erty’ to plaj ouri 

» A »et of men kUv lekljca lo do awny -wllb all ran) » In amroli nnd Slate »ud to Itrtt erorytlilnf 
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(ii) Tlic nrmy came to a terrible reso'nllon “Hint it Is ourdnlj, tlint, It c\cr the 
liord brings ns back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an 
account for that blood he has shed, and mischief ho lias done to his utmost, against 
the Lord s cause and pcojdc in these poor nations ’ 

(lii) " He had draavn the SMord, and ba the sword he perished, for It was the army, 
and not Parliament, that stood at the back of his judges — GnooJin 

21 Pride’s Purge — The nrmy notr innrchcd back to London, full 
)f Tengefnl feelings against the king, who bad gnen tlieiii all tins 
abour, ind determined to hat e a complete stop put to Ins procced- 
ngs On the 7th of December 1648, Colonel Pride ajipcarcd m 
iVestminster Hall, t\ Inch he filled tvith Ins regiment of foot, and took 
ip his post at the door of the House of Commons, tilth Lord Grej of 
jroby at his side He liad in his hand a list of niemocrs of the Long 
Parliament tvho tiere considered “ unfaithful to the public interests” 
—that IS, of those ti ho still tnshed to treat tnth the king As each 
nember came uii. Lord Grey gave a sign that he should or should not 

Pride s Those tvho tt ere stopped tt ore handed over to the 

Parse, soldicTS, tlho cscortcd them to a tat ern, ti here they tvere 
^1648^ Right About a hundred altogether tvere 

eacluded , but business tient on in the House just as if all 
vere present Tins clearing out of the members tvlio took the kmg’s 
side tv as called Pride’s Purge Tlio Presbyterian majority ttas 
cleared out , and the remains of the House loft — fift^-three I ndcpen- 
1 dents, afterwards known as the Rump — toted thatlEe king should be 
brought to trial for treason agamst the Parliament , and, as the 
House of Lords refused to concur, that House tv as closed, and a High 
Court of Justice ttas appomted for the king’s trial The President of 
'the Court ttas John Bradshatt, and among its more notable members 
were Cromwell and his son-in-lnw, Henrj Ireton The Court 
numbered one hundred and thirty-five members, but only fifty-eight 
attended aU the meetings 

(i) ‘ By what right do j ou act 7 ’ a member asked “ By fiio right of tlio sword, 

■n as the reply 

(ii) On the 2d of January 1040, av otc passed tlic House of Commons that, m making 
war against Parliament, Cliarlcs liad been guilty of liigli treason 

22 The Trial of Charles — On the 19th of January 1649, the 
king was brought from Windsor in a coach and six to Ins Palace of 
St James’s Next day he was earned in a sedan chair to West- 
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minster Hall, Avhere the High Court of Justice -vras sitting Sivtj- 
nme members irerc piesent , and after they had been, called and 
had ansa ered to then n.imes, Bradslnir ordered fhe se^a^^o^bnp^ 
m the prisoner In silence and gloom the king took the chair that/ 
a-as set for him He did not move liis hat, but looked round sternly 
and contemptuously one of the &i\ty-mnc uncovered or rose 
from his seat The clerk of the court is called upon to read the 
charge, m vliich the king is termed “ a tenant, tiaitor, inurderei, an' 
public enemy to the good people of this nation ” He! 
laughs in the face of the court , he refuses 




Trial ot 

to plead Charles r, 
“Where aio the Peers,” ho asks, “irho alone can sit in 
judgment on a Peer?” The trial lasts se\en dajs, amid 
siiouts of “Justice < justice ! ” from the soldiers, and here and there 
a hold solitary cry of “ God save the King ' ” Thirty -two n itnesses 
are examined , the king is brought in guilty , the clerk reads the 
sentence of the court, that his head be severed from his body “ and 
the commissioners testify their unammous assent by standing u^^ 
The kmg now attempted to speak , “ but,” says Ludlou , one of the 
commissioners, “hemg accounted dead in law, he was not permitted,” 
The names of fiftj -nine niemhers of the court v ere subscribed to the 
warrant of execution, and “ Charles Stuart, kmg of England,” was 
’ “ to be put to death by the severing of his head from lus body,” on 
the “tbirtieth daj of this instant month of January'-, between the 
hours of ten m the morning and five in the afternoon ” 


0) The President of tlio "Hisii Court of Jnstico iias John Bradahaw, a cousin 
ofSIiItons Wlien tlie charge of hemg “a tjTantand a traitor ’ rvas iced, Charles 
laughed iu the face of the court Ho then said *' I should like to kno^\ bj ivhat 
Zau'/u£ pc’!! er X am brought here, before X answer jour charge Bradshaw s reply 
was “We are here to-daj acting in the name of the people of England Charles 
“Xo, sir,Idenj this Bradshaw “Ifjon object to the lawfulness of the court, 
I must tell j on that any such objection will be entirely useless You must plead 
or the court mil regard you as confessing the charge ' Charles “ 1 see no Lords 
here Wlicrcare the Peers, who aldnc haro power to try the king? I tell jou this 
court is no court 'before which a kmg can bo tried It has been appointed by a 
Parliament which is not a Parliament A true Parliament consists of King, Lords, 
and Commons was this court appointed by such a Parliament?’ The legal point 
made bj the king was perfectU sound but these wore, in fact, times of revolution , 
and the court was a revolntlonarj tribunal 


(u) The trial lasted five days, and thirty two witnesses were examined to prore 
that Cliarlcs had tried to^u^vert the laws and to introduce arbitrary and tyranmeal 
government 


i to s^vert the laws and to introduce arbltrap' and tyranmmil 
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23 The Execution of Charles —From St Jmes’s Palace he 
■walked on that morning — a bitterly cold morning, frost bo hard that 
the Thames nas frozen over — ^surrounded bj soldiers, tlirough the 
leafless aienues of St James’s Park, to the Banqiieting-Chamber at 
lYhitelnll He had dressed with great c ire, and had put on two 
shirts, it lias so cold He left the pakacc at ten, and remained in his 
room at "Wnutehall for three hours engaged in jirayer He then took 
the sacrament from the hands of his fnend Dr Ju.\on, bishop of 
London, and declared himself rcadj The scaffold was 

Exectition 

or chariei, surTOundcd by soldiers , the streets and house-roofs ai ere 
Jan. 30 aiondenng spectators, Charles talked to his 

1649 o 1 

^ doom avith noble and serene dignity, tavo masked heads- 
men stood a\ aiting as he ascended the scaffold , his head fell at one 
bloav , and ai hen the executioner lifted it up, aa ith the ai ords, “ This 

IS the head of a traitor ' ” a deep groan of pity broke from the sdent 

and aai e-stricken croavd 


24. Character of Charles — “Nothing in his life,” says a histo- 
rian, “ became him like the leaa mg of it ” “ It a\ ould bo unjust,” saj s 
Jlacauk) , “ to deny that Cliarles had some of the quahties of a good, 
and eaen of a great, prince ’ But he was of a avarm, and even 
passionate nature, heavas self-avilled, impatient of opposition, aery 
unainlling to listen to or to take any adaice that did not agree aiith 
his oavn avay of thmking , and hence he avns quite unfit for the 
position of a constitutional king Nor liad he the great aartue of 
sinceritj , on the contrarj, ho avas alnajs “plajing a game,” until 
even his oa\ n friends did not understand him, and ho found himself 
standmg alone m the midst of thick-coming dangers He had not 
governed avell , he had not understood Ins oavn circumstances or tlie 
neav forces that aiere groaving up m the nation , and thoug h, his 
execution aias “the a'^^V "f n small but rniTiTTritTi” thin 


anlfulness and weakness The struggle in this reign avas betaveen 


absolute and constitutional monarchj , and the constitution triumphed 


(i) “Vices, other than duplicity, ho had none He “was vague, vaciUatlngTTnjsttoato, 
^hnahle to lead or to he led , fiuperatitfous, heedful of omens , unsj mpathetic and reserved 
[irhero he did not love, intolerant of opposition to his wilL But he was a good 
husband, a good father, a good churchman — no man so good, was ever so hndlT-hing , 


nv. Vin' 


lieved so honestly in his Infalhbilltj — Hindes GnooMt-J 
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i — r - fj- M.--?^ » i£^_'tr ~ J 'y — st i'.-rrx." 

25 Th.e TTork of Parlia-mert ''^ —Tee c-i.ef -oTi of eli Km^ 

C^tiSTJS^ p£.ril£ieet:i3 VtiStCS 2j??eTf<E3. O- tCi? eisclee" coeFe-tstfual 
of tee t/eop^e^-^eii- "^jeice in t*ies ^reTr i*no n clsnn 

ff/r r.eT end lezcdt ^rector T^^ts than It hf-o. ener (cz-yrtfA. I'^fore. The 
HSmt TarTatnstri lest tn 1025^ and ^nted tonEa:^e and T/'ienda^s 
for ore "esr ori^ "-hiie the nsral ennor: v.i.s to oorfer it on the 
hfr^f<-r life It ~ 2 r plain the'- the Hon'e of Co-rr-orr -rrahei to 
lesp a- torch. pjrer ar f*oril,!e in ^Xz cr-n Bard?. Thl" Pari.ament 
-ra.t cri^H^dierolT&d- Ice Eecerd ParHamerticet in 1025, Charles 
tried to keep on h> opjor ent" ir* pnek-r^. them for ckenfh ifco -kenff 
'olc^ fcIhT he for Perinnenh, and o" oirlning to eerd a rrit to the 
Earl of BrntoL Both zrvrzz. ~rt^^ nseorr^-'rt-orial — tke fri: in the 
'pfnr th® s®oord 1-jtn m tee "pent and in the letter. Ten Parlia- 
ment, ins' end of jpnrtng mx/pljej, "et to 7'orkto nnpornt O'-'nrnltteet 
'cn Fir.ilegec', on Belt^on, and on tec ktnte of the Corctrp; and to 
inpenen Bnflnnynrn. The Jnng soon d„."olTed :?_ and pr ,oeed.ed to 
rsLeinon^ oj forced Icctj^. and vr I^-pn." tomn^'e and pomdage^ 
T'^.ihont the conionl of ParLament. The Cifrd rarlianenS met £a 
1535, and xtoz edled Charle? orJv b^rar -e he “ae Tern greatiT in 
r.®ed of ncrep Indeed of granting supplies, it dre~ np the 
rStmoy o? ElftHT to 'XL t^e k-C" ~«-e ook^ed to pre hli 
crert. ParLament th®n granted kre sn'osidLes Th,.= P*riiamsnt 
~a' drrdlred in 102S : f;_r -Joh.r Edrot and o^'Ler rcenher^ T'ere 
throm into the To— er . am for eWen p^:£rs after, Cinrie" pnemed 
the connrr' -nthort aoi of Parlmc^nt, Indeed- it ir certa-n that 
Ccarlen rn^h i^’e a’d of Tfent— orth ''rtrafford^ and Inna, T'orl I 
hi—e mied the km^ iont dscnot'caliT to the end of his js gn, had 
odnrnnrjgnces an i *he t'Tnx.er of the Prginh. tenrde T>enci‘red him. 


25- The TTork <!f Pariiamsut — ^Ihe Ecmi. Earhansni d-d 
r"/ r-,eei tdi the frtefnl pear of Tee Hoke had, m the 

rear ret ore. dsc-r^ Tr,*r and Tn-iiched to the Borden Charier 
ihor^t th'-t iis Engina Parlrrnent — orld srpmrt i-rn agaimtthe 
Scot- ' Int ‘'Krnr Pna" at onee ro®e ard caliel the att>-riion of the 
Conrron-tofrernn^ron- cHegni ac- tea- had leen e^nnkted o- 
the Czo-m in "he kk ftlarcn veam Pcis ParUnent dtxr'l-rk 
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after it had sat for about three ■weeks, and is hence called the Short 
ParUament The Fifth or Long ParUament met in November of the 
same year It impeached Lord Strafford , passed the Triennial Act , 
turned the bishops out of the House of Lords , forced the long to 
agree that it should neither be adjourned nor dissolved without its 
o'wn consent , abolished the Courts of Star-Chamher, the Council of 
the North, and the High Commission Court , and passed i arious 
statutes against the lei^ung of ship-money and other illegal taves 
In 1641 it met agam, and passed the GRAND REMONSTRANCE In 
1642, the king fading m his attempt to seize a member of the House 
of Lords and five members of the House of Commons, left London , 
and the Parhamentary War began In 1643, the Long Parliament 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant, and thus joined heart and 
hand ■with Scotland. In 1647 Parliament tried to reduce the army , 
but ■without success Thej’^ then tried to disband it , but the army 
refused to go home — In 1648, Colonel Pride expelled the Presby- 
terian majority from the House of Commons , and only the Indepen- 
dents (fifty-three m number), or “the Rump,” remained This 
minority created a “ High Court of Justice,” which tried, condemned, 
and beheaded the lung 

(i) Tlio Petition of Right contained four clauses Tho most important u ere (i) No 
gift loin, or tax to bo paid without nuthonty of Parliament, (ii) no one to be 
imprisoned contrarj to law 

(ii) Tho Petition of Right is one of tho comer stones of constitutional freedom and 
IS indeed a confirmation of Magna Cliarbi It ranks with Magna Charta (1215), with 
the ConhTmatlo Ohartamm (1297) and the Habeas Corpus Act (1C79) 

(ill) The king gate his “assent to tho Petition of Right, but tlie /orm of assent 
was altered in tho printing ofilce and Charles went on collecting tonnage and 
poundage ns before Tliis was one of tho first nets which shook the confidence of 
tho English people in him. 

(iv) “Tho Short Parliament lasted three weeks tho Long Parliament outlasted 
Charles ’ 

j (\) Tho Triennial Act contained two main clauses (i) Parliament must not sit for 
more than three years (ii) TIio kingdom Is not to ho -witliout a parliament for more 
i than three years 

(\i) In addition to levying ship-mono), Charles had collected fines for not taking 
kup knighthood, for Jiaring sq^ted on the roval forests for building bouses in 
g ^ indon, for pulling tiicm dowm in the country, ota 

(\li) The Grand Remonetranco was not so much an Act of Parliament, as an Appeal to 
the English people against the king It contained 206 clauses, and recited all tho 
unconstitutional acts of tho king s gor eminent since the first j ear of tho reign. 
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27 Great Men — ^Axuong the prominent men of tins reign iiho 
were advisers of the king are George VlUiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Thomas 'Wentwortli, Earl of Strafford, and 'WilUani Land, Archbishop 
of Canterbury After the death of Buckingham, Charles never gave 
his complete confidence to any one Strafford and Laud were the 
chief promoters of the policy of Thorougii the former was meanly 
deserted in his hour of extreme need by Charles , the latter he could 
not help The most distmguished members of the House of Commons 
were John Pym (“ Kmg Pym”), Sir John Elliot, and John Hampden, 
on the side of Parliament On the side of the lung were Edward 
Hyde, afterwards Earl Clarendon, and lord Falkland In the Civil 
War, by far the greatest leader and most skdiul organiser was Oliver 
Cromwell, who also distmguished himself as an able member of 
Parbament Hevt to him comes Thomas, Lord Fairfax , the Earl 
of Essex, w'ho was, however, much too slow in his movements , and, 
after Essex, Lord Manchester (formerly Lord ETimbolton) 

(i) “If e\er there vrero a man to -whom the epithet 'magnanimous could be rjght- 
fullj applied — from tho moment when he Irrcyogablj chose his part to the hour vhen 
he laid his head upon the block — that man was fetrafford ” 

(ii) "Btraftord was a great Englishman who, when the real meaning of the conflict 
became clear, chose his side with characteristic decision, fought for it without 
swerving through long jears of bodily weakness, of misunderstanding, and of in 
gratitude, and died with all his wounds in front ’ 


28 Social Facts — In spite of Charles’s arbitrary government and 
illegal taxation, the prosperity of the country mcreased every yeai, 
because commerce had, m the previous reign, found its way into 
channels m Vvhich it flowed with ease and fertdity To add to the 
facdities of mtercourse, which are the primary conditions of commerce, 
a central Post Office for England and Scotland was estabhshed in 1635 
A weekly convejance of lettersi to all parts of the kmgdom was 
begun m 1649 — that is, all parts of England , and the chief towns m 
Scotland considered themselves happy if they received their letters 
regularly once a week Yan Diemen’s Land, now called Tasmania, 
was discovered by the Dutch navigator Tasman in the year 1642 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUililART OF CHARLES I 's REIGN 


1620 Accession oi Charles 

Charles marries Henrietta Horia of 
France 

Flnt Parliament 

Grants tonnage and poundage for only 
one year The king declines to 
take iU 

1626 Second Parliament 

(a) Buckingham impeached^ 

(b) Money collected by forced loons 

1627 War against France declared. 

Expedition to Isle of Bhd falls 

1628 Third Parliament 
PETITION OF RIGHT 

(a) Laud the kings adviser In Church 

alTalrs 

(b) Buckingbam ftssasalnatcd at Ports 

moutL 

{c) Wentworth now sides with the king 

1629 Parliament dissolyed 

No Parliament for elctcn >ears 

(a) Sir John EUIol sent to the Tower 

(b) Wentwonh Laud ^oy, etc the 

advisers of the king 

1632 Beach of Sir John Elliot in the Tocver 

1633 Wentworth Lord Beputy of Ireland. 
Laud Archbishop of Canterbury 

1631. First Writ for Ship-money (limited 
to sea coast counties and 
to^Tis) 

1635 Second Writ for Ship-money (€\ 
tended to inland counties and 
towns) 

1637 John Hampden refuses to pay Ship- 
money 

1639 Pacification of Berwick. 

1610 Fourth Parliament. 

ta) The Scot* invade England. 

(b) Last sitting of the High Commission 
Court. 

Fifth Farliamont. 

(a) Wentworth (LordSlraffordllmpeacbed 

(b) Laud impeached. 

1611 Ttlennla) Act 


(a) BIU of Attainder against Strafford. 

(April 21) 

(b) Execution of Strafford (May 12) 

(c) Root and Branch Bill 

(d) Abolition of Star Chamber High Com 

mission Court, and Council of the 
North 

THE 6RANB EEMONSTRANOE 

1612 The kj pg tries to oxxost Five Mem 

hers in the House itself. 

FIRST CmL WAR, 

(a) The Commons ask for the command of 

the Militia. Ring refuses 

(b) Ring B Standard raised atNottingbam. 

(c) Essex Captain General of the Farlla 

mentory Army 

Battle of EdgehiU 

(d) Income tax levied by FarllKment. 

1613 Chalgrove Field. 

Beath of Hampden 
First Battle of Newbury 

Falkland falls 

Parliament signs The Solemn league 
and Covenant. 

Beath of John Pym. 

1614. The Scots Army enters England 

MARSTON MOOR. 

Second Battle of Newbury 
Self denying Ordinance 
1515 Ezeention of Land. 

New ModeL 
Battle of Noseby 

Battle of Rowton Heath, Last In the 
open field. 

1616 The king Joins the Scots army at 
hewark 

1617 B^g given up by the Scots 

^a) The king Is seized by Comet Joyce 
(b) Tlie king flees from Hampton Court 
to the tile of Wight. 

1618 SECONB CIVIL WAR 
Battle of Preston. 

Pride 8 Purge 

1619 Trial of Charles by the High Court of 

Justice (Jan 20) 

Execution of Charles (Jan. 30). 
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THE CHIEF BATTLES IN THE PAHLIAJIBNTARY WAR. 

(r means giined by Parllamentarmns , n by Royalists v Doubtful) 


1640 Battle of Ne^\ bum (on tlie Tyne) 

1642 EDOEHILL D 

1643 Beading 1> 

Cbalgroi c Field u. 

Rounduay Down n, 

Newbury (First) D 

1644. Cropredy Bridge p 


MAEBTON MOOR. P 
Newbury (Second) P. 

164B HABEBY p 

PblUpbaugb (in Scotland) p 

1648 Preston r 
Wigan, p 
Warrington r 
TJttoieter r 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1628 

Defeat of the Huguenots at La 
Rochelle 

1638 

Death of Giistaaus Adolphus in 
the Battle of Lutzen 

1633 

Wentworth in Ireland 

1634. 

Murder of Wallenstein 

1638 

Second Covenant in Scotland. 

1638 

Abolition of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land 

East India Company are permitted by 
Native Princes to establish a factory 



or tmdinc fttorcbouso at Slndras 
First i>Ie(ro of LngllBh territory in 
India 

1641. 

Tbe Incident m Scotland 

IBIBH BEBELEION 

1643 

Accession of Louis sii of Franco. 
The Non England Corpomtlon ” 

1644 

Capture of Perth hy Montrose 

1645 

Defeat of Montrose at Plulipliaugh 

1648 

Intasion of England by the Scots 
Army 



CHAPTER III 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


OLIVER CROMWELL 

Bom 1699 Protector (at the age of 54) 1G53 Died 1G58 
Ruled 6 years 


RICHARD CROMWELL 

Bom 1626 Piotector (at the age of 32) 1658 Resigned 1659 
Ruled 8 months , 


Oliver Cromwell, the second son of Kobeft Cromwell and Elizabeth 
Steward, ms bom at Huntingdon 25th April 1599 Ho was educated 
at the Hospital of St John Huntingdon , and then at Sidney-Susses 
College, Cambridge He ivas ‘well read in Greek and Roman story, 
and, when Protector, frequently talked with the foreign ambassadors m 
Latin Ho married, in 1C20, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bonrchier 
They had two sons and four daughters Bridget married first Ireton, and 
tlien Fleetwood, Cromwell was Captain of Horse at the battle of Edge 
hill, and among those olTicers who “neier stirred from their troops, but 
they and their troops fought to the last minute. He was “Colonel 
in 1643 In 1G2S he entered Parliament. In 1644 ho was the head of a 


political party — the Independents, and known as “the Great Indepen 
dent At the second battle of Newbury he was General of Di\ ision He 
was Commander In chief in 1650 The jear 1653, four years after the 
execution of Charles i , saw him Protector ITom out bj the fatigues 
of war and goiemment, he died in the midst of a terrible storm on 


the 3d of September, “his fortunate day, 165S, the auidi ersary ofjlhy 
battles of Dunbar and 'Worcester 

The Cimily name wm originally WiUtam* Cromwell a gretft^^ndfather married Katharine the 


eldest sister of Thomas Cromwell, JEarl of Essex (who succeeded ■VTolBey) and took his wife* 
name. — In his mairlage settlement Cromwell is called Oliver Cromwell aUa$ Williams 


OONTEMPOBART SOVEREIGNS 

FnANCE Louis Spain Philip iv 

i 

- '71 The Oonunon'wealth, 1649-1660 — England "was noiv left 
■without a king , and the army was master in the country But m 
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army is m its essence a "weapon, of defence against foreign powers, and 
it cannot bo used to keep doim otbei organic parts of its own nation 
Besides, an army is a regiilatii'o and not a constructive pov er The 
ruling pover was aested in the remnant of the House of Commons , 
ind tins fragment of the Long Parliament appointed ^ Council of 
State, uitli Bradshaw as President, to carry on the vork of the 
Goaemmenr Parliament a otcd that the House of Lords “is useless, 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished,” declared it treason to give the 
title of King to any one, ordered the royal statues and the rojal arms 
to be taken down, and liad a neaa seal made, aiith the , 

inscription, “ 
r estored 1G48 
hers, three-foi 

Commons John IMilton a\ as Foreign or Latin_^cyotary, C rom well 
.and Fairfax commanded the armj , Sir Harry Vane as as at the head 
of tlie Admiralty , but the ailiole power of the nation lay ultimately 
and really — though not foianally — m Cromw ell and the army Eng- 
land was now to be a Commonwealth for more than eleven years 
Cromwell had three difficulties directly in front of him — dissat is- th 
f action in a part of the armi'V ’ Mi p Boy.alists i n Irelan d, '^^^d the 
opposition of Scotland The mutiny in the army aras chiefly the 
aiork of the L evell ers, a sect a\ho beheaed that all dcgiees and dis- 
tinctions of rank among men should be levelled down and abolished , 
but this mutiny avas saviftly and decisively crushed by the piompt 
.and sea ere action of OromavelL 


The first year of freedom, by God’s blessing. Year of 
” This Council consTsTed Ff forty-one mem- 

1648 

.irths of aa horn were members of the House of 


(I) John Bright says “Force is no romcUy 

(ii) CotTcspondcnco with Foreign Powers was at that time carried on in Latin , 
as it now is in French John MUton was at that time prohably the best Latin prose s 
■writer in the country 


(iii) The LovcUen seem to have loohcd forward to a kind of millennium ns the out- 
come of all their exertions Tlieir leader avas John LUbnmo 


(iv) Soon after Charles s death, 

image ), said to have been avritten bj Charles himself, but really bj a Dr Banders, 
gaae an affecting account of his life in prison, of his religious meditations, and pro 
dneed a strong feeling In the country Fifty editions of the book sold in one year 
Milton was coran^sioned b> tlio Independents to reply to iL wblch be di d In n book 
entitled ' Iconoclastes (= “The Imago Breaker’ ) 


2 Ireland The fighting to he done m Ireland was a much more 
difficult piece of avork The Boyalist Lord-Lieutenant was James 
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Butler, tlie Mar(iuis of Ormond , and round his banner had gathered 
Homan Catholic, Episcopahan, and Presbyterian, all read} to shed 
their blood for Kmg Charles ir This Eoyahst army held nearly all 
the fortresses and strongholds in the island, with the exception of 
Derry, Belfast, and Dublin Cromwell, after receiving his commission 
bs Lord-Lieutenant from the House of Commons, set out for Ireland 
' Cromwell Small but V ell-sclccted army of 10,000 men, and 

In Ireland “aiith the determination to make a trnal end of the 
disturbance m that island ” In nme short months 
Cromwell had utterly broken the power of the Eoyahst 25arty His 
method was-sh nrt, simple, and se vere He would summon a town or 
castle to surrender , and if it declined to comply with his summons, 

1 he carried it by storm, and put to death every man who v as found 
•unth arms in his hands Sometimes, in the bloody strife, women, 
cluldren, and priests were also cut down in tlie streets Droghed a^ 
’ and Wexford - ran "with blood , and such terror was struck into the 
> Eoyahstb by this procedure, that little resistance was made by the 
( towns he afterwards visited. Large numbers of prisoners were made 
\and shipped off to the West Indies , the estates of the Eoyahsts were 
confiscated, and their proprietors “ transplanted ” to Connaught, where 
they starved , and many of the Parhamentary soldiers were settled 
in military colonies on districts in Ulster. JM unster, and Leinste r 

f (i) Ormond wns Ijoat^ bj General Michael Jones, at the Battle^ of Bathmlne s (a 
Bubnrb of Dublin), before Cromwell landed 

(il) Of Drogheda Cromwell writes “I belieic we put to the sword the whole 
number of the defendants I do not think thirty of the nhole number escaped with 
their 111 es Tlie enemy was about 3000 strong in the town A common malediction 
Id Ireland still is, “Tlie curse of Cromwell on ye ' ’ 

(iii) " The fact that the garnsoa were Catholics, fighting on Insh soil, placed them,, 
to the Puritan Englishman, out of the pale Eo admiration for Cromwell, for his 
genius, courage, and earnestness — no sympathy with the cause that he upheld lu 
England — can blind ns to the truth, that the Innd light of this great crime * bums 
s hll after centimes across t he.histo ry of En gland nnd1relan3~"^^^^HAniti30v 

(i\) “In Scotland, religion, institutions, law, land, habits, and national sentiments 
were scrupulously respected In Ireland, the religion, institutions, law, land, 
habits, and national sentiment of the Irish were trampled under the heel Df the 
conqueror — HAUuisob 


1 On tho rlrer Boyne thirty mile* north of Dablin 

2 On the river Slaney abonl sixty miles sonih west of PubUn 

3 The slaughter la said to have been carried on for days— and sometimes In cold blood. 
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3 Scotland.— Tho Scotcli replied to the temhle neiis of tlie 
e-cecution of the father hy nt once proclaiming lus son Charles n Tho 
}oung king -was invited to Scotl.ind, and soon after arrived He 
agreed to sign the Covenant “JjgOuld jiovcr l ookjny inoUierjn^tho 
f ICC again, ’’ ho said, “oftor sitmiDg~ suchjijiiper and jet ho signed 

it He avould liavo signed anything to get a crov n An enthusiastic 
velcomo met him at Edinljurglu But this young self-indulgent and 
pleasure-loving prince did not much like it, and he avas not 
great!} cheered hj his stay among tho Scotch He vas hoth Ijjctured 
io and lectu red at h} the fiery and zealous Scottish preachers , ho 
aias obliged to he present ever} day at long sermons, vherc the “sms 
of his father and mother” formed tho chief theme of cbscourse, and he 
ncier could get a\ hat he liked Lest m all the ■world — his oivn ava} 
CJromj 5 ^h^inarched_iiito Scotland, nn^^cpingjicar_thj 3 _cast,CQast-in 
order to receu e supplies from his fleet, v as hemmed m h} the Scotch 
general, David Txisli c, near Dunbar, m Haddingtonslurc Leslie had 
out-goneralled Cromwell, and held him firml}, ns m a trap “Ho 
occupied a\ ith a strong guard the pass avhich w as the kc} of the road 
to England " Besides, had aveather liad driacn off Cromwell’s ships, 
ind there seemed no altematia c for tho English hut to surrender or 
to stira e jMcanavliilc, crow ds of Scottish preachers had come from 
Edinburgh into tho camp of Leslie, the} went about proclaiming 
“Tlio Lord hath dcliacrcd them into our hands,” and the}' raised so 
anolent and eager a spirit among tho common soldiers, that 
the cool old General Leslie felt himself compelled, against iiMtar 
his better judgment, to leaac Ins strong position upon tho 
hills Gromw ell saav tho lihindcr , exclaimed, “ Let God arise, and 
let his enemies he scattered,” fell upon tho Scotch in tho dim, early 
dawTL, and utterly routed tho avholo army So complete was the 
dis istcr, that tho battle avent by tho n imo of tho Punbar Drove This 
"was on Cromavell’s fortunate day of tho 3d of September, in 
the year IGo O On the 1st of Januar}, nc'vt year, Charles "was 
crowmed at Scone by tho hlarquis of ^gyll, hut, preferring tho 
chances of ivar to tho sveanness of a residence in Edmhurgh, he 
marched into England at tho head of a Scotch army, and made his 
sva} as far as "Worcester 

(i) Charles IL vns obliged to sign tho two Covcnnnta seven! times , ho had to dis 
miss his old friends, ho was obliged to go through ici> long pra>or 3 , fastings, and 
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sermons (sometimes six a day), and lie bitterly complained to Lauderdale that 
“Presbytery ivas not a religion for agentleman.’ — “Finally, a declaration as laid 
before him, in 11111011 he was made to acknowledge not only the sinfulness of his oam 
dealings mtli the Irish_, but his father’s blood guiltiness and Ins mother s idolatry 
This ho signed, “ the Scots threatening to cast him off All the while, he iras mahjng 
largo promises to the Catholics in England 

( 11 ) “ The English army entered Scotland consumed with zeal to fight it out to the 
last man in defence of the Commonwealth, and to live and die with their renowned 
general 

(ill) “Cromwell had scarcely 11,000 left under arms and these, as one of them 
wrote, ‘ a jK)or^eattejed...hnngru ,disco uriaced army The Scots, just double his 
number, were placed on a strong range of lulls between him and his own country and 
had occupied the only road by the sea along which he could retreat across the border 
Ho saw the danger fully, bnt ‘hppeAhQnc_IlLhimJikejL 4 >illar-of-llrc,-whmutJiad 
mine out i n all the jathers — Haurison 

The cneiD} hath blocked up our Tvfij* ** -writes Cromwell at the pais of Copperspath (Cock 
burnspath) through which we cannot get without almost a miracle " 

(iv) On the side of the Scots, SOOO lay dead on the field more were killed In the 
rout , 10,000 prisoners, 15,000 stand of arms, and all the artillery, were taken On the 
side of Cromwell, only two officers and twenty men w cro killed. 

I 

4 The Battle of Worcester — Cromwell made all haste after 
Charles, and overtook him on the 28th of August 1G51 Here he “ heat 
the enemj from hedge to hedge tdl lie heat him into Worcester,” and 
here lie gamed v hat ho vras accustomed to call liis “ crowiiing vict ory ” 
and lus “ crow mng merej , ’ and this agam happened on the day that 
Battle of iseeraed to he full of fortune to liiin — the 3d of September 
woTiester This vas the day of the battle of Dunbar and the battle of 
■* Worcester, and this too avas the day on av Inch ho a\ as to 
jdio Charles escaped, and, after cuttmg off lus long hair and donmng 
peasant’s clothes, avandered among tho IMidland Counties for more 
than a month A reavnrd of a thousand pounds avas offered for Ins 
apprehension , but, though he corded his snfetj to the care of more 
than fort} persons, no ono aias caer found to fail in fidelit}, m Io}alt}, 
or in caution His chief hiding-place avns Boscobcl Woo d in Shrop- 
shire, and here he one day — the 29th of ilay 1651 — lay on the top of 
^ p^ard oak (the “Bo}al Oak”) avith a suppl} of breid and cheese 
and beer, avliile beneath he caught glimpses of the soldiers of Cromia ell 
looking about for signs of lus presence 

** And far below tlic Roundhead rode 
^nd hnminf*d a surlj h>mn ** 

Hence the holicLay and the oak-leaf, dear to tho memory and tlio 
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fcclmr5 of erc'V E^hoolbov At length he nnfl Ins fnend 

ly^rd Wil mot rc-'^hed Enghthclrartonc fnoTV Bngnton) in ^u?=e^, 
T-hpre a coA-%e?"cl vras fonnfl, i hith landrd him *?afeh at Ftcainp in 
Zsonn andj ' — Wlien CroTnr-eU retnrned Xo London, four commL=«!oneri ' 
from the Parl'am^nt (St 5cnt oat to inepl and rpceiic him like a 
Ijnjr, thev met him rt Aylf~ihunr and conducted him m state to | 
London heoUand Irft m dnrgc of Gtaeral-^fonek, and ‘ kept t 
in grc.it orJf r"' hy him, irliilc Ireland nilci] hr General Iretom ' 

(0 CSorlt* u rm-t— vUj in 1’* l-i'* <> of tfo'cts'c- He ch.’V'k' 

ev.’^rzy a'’T'"al gf' t- 1 la’ "1 o*?' ni"’ na'I*'- li'n. 

fii> "IXt Ges<-nsl fC*3-3’->-Il) d' I ’.ar”-! hirrulf, ndi’-; i p and 

d jxc ‘a tl e '-t cf th'* £™. ' I» r-a? ii» ‘■‘<*'3 contPil fo"fo-r o* C c rio'"3 as c e' 

I ’ a-« 7}'’ In !j f' Tra« ni !»■' a>J mm Cromnil <I roc'"! th* 

trrriis io •' fail on In all x’ams a. cit-fc. 

r i”) ‘ I~r*- ori." d..! C mrr.irpa comaiard la aa" tat*!e l^at did not 7*^3 lit la 
C • ' m'n to l..~ *m- . V't no a ri..l<* o>.«T'*i..a A —a* ti at I “ pvc* tin had 

f i«^ L ITI h so a' li COl Tn""! Jya-og^atijr jmca'ja'Tod Ir<*!ind Ir r necreztibs, 
“si a. li** <■ I-rg*r for'"'' I ' ir’W-i-'I ‘* ^n*ltrd j i alout a yf-^~ At rrei'cin, Tfith 
alo'»!o'’10i on loaanTi'iato 1 a imicarav <-f 2J,0'Cfm<'ii at tnintar, av lli a smaller 
Ins?, I.»c*'*’Ili!la*i‘d anoJ <"'l -ive army of a TTo'cestcr, mth a loss of nnlcr 

1 0, te r-om! Pla*'l an army fjf 1^/Vj n-m " — Ilaj'riJO 

{’ 1 ; lor Its 1 oto-y atT'orcoslor, Cr*Tiv-e,l r rsHed tli» tlianLi of the House o^ 
Ccmm-,ns, axr^ns'o i e f CtffOa yea', and Ilac-ptoa Court Palac<* ns a res lenct fo' life 

\/ 5 War with Holland. — In 1672 a vnr broke out vnth Holland, 

' nd the great sailor Eobert Blabo on the English side, and Van Tromp 
and He F.nyW^ on the Dntcli side, made tlicm^elve-s an 

' war wi a 

immortal name in the annals of natal i arfare At fir-t Hcnaad 
an Tro*nj> defeated Ehke , and not an English =ailor dared 
to fho*’, hiroprlf Tlic ^juarrel Indongmalh an=en out of competition 
in commerce and the dc'ire for Entish supremacy on the sea, and 
our admiral-, hid heen instructed to demand the honour of the 
sene' of Tiloody fights took place het’veen the tivo 
nations; hut at length, in Julv 1673, Blake obtained a dcasive 
Tictorv, ,Lnd the States-Ge neral of Holland is ere forced to bug for 
jieace One of the eapttms in the Englmh fleet ssas General ]Moncl , 
for the nasal and military semce s svere in those days not necessarily 
distinct, as thej art at the present tirna 


* JY&acaaised J>e t!Mzcr* 
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(i) Tlio Navigation Act ofTcndcd tho Dutch ThW net prohibited the importation 
of nnj goods in otlier than English \ csscls or in tlio tcssols of the coimtr} frorairhich 
the goods came Hitherto the Dutch had been — nhat the British now are — the 
“ Carriers for the world Sfan ell w rites of them 

“ In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giting too little and ashing too much 

j^(l!) “ Tlio honour of tho flag meant that the Dutch, when sailing in tho Cliannel, 
wore to salute our fleet first 

* Tlio flftluto of the EngUah flag tho right of BcaTch tho limits of tho flahcrles became the lubjcets 
of ardent contention between England and tho States QoncraL” 


(ill) Admiral EobertBlako defeated Van Tromp in the Don ns nfl* Capo La Hogno . and 
o if the North Foreland , and, in Juno 1653, flnallj defeated him, ■when tan Tromp 
V as hilled in' the battle In 1052 Blaho was defeated hy Van Tromp in the Do\ cr Hoads 


6 The Expulsion of the Long Parliament — The Eump of the 
Long Parhament vas not ruling England -with ability or success, and 
the army ivas very desirous to sec a new and better Parhament in its 
place The House numbered liardlj'' a hundred members , and the 
ai erage attendance was little more than fifty Cromv ell v anted a 
settlement of the nation A conference was proposed between the 
army and tho Parliament , but ivhile this vas going on, the House of 
Commons was slyly passing a Bill for a new Parliament, in vhich ^ 
the present members were to sit without re-election, a nd also to have 
a g ote in the election of new members Their haste was so great that 
the Bill was not even engrossed on parchment, but was to be passed 
on paper The dishonesty of this proceedmg roused the slow but 
bummg ivrath of CromweU. Taking mth him a few tioopers, he 
walked dovm to the House on the 20th of April 1653, and took his 
usual seat, “clad in plain grey clothes and giej worsted stockings,” as 
a private member The question was put to the House “ that this BiU 
do now pass, ” Cromwell whispered to General Harrison, “ Now is tho 
time, I must do it 1 ” rose and began to speak. Steppmg forv ard on 
the floor of tho House, he strode up and down, hurling repioaches and 
iipbraidmgs at the members “ Come, come i I v lU put an end t o 
•y our prating 1 Get you gon e,” he said, “ and give nlace to honeste r 
njen ” He stamped his foot, and his troopers came pouring 
in “ T ake away that hauble ! ” he said, 2 iomtmg to tho 
irfmgpariia maco General Harrison politely helped the Speaker, 
1653 Lenthall, from the chair, tho House emptied, Ciomvell 
locked the door and put tho key in his pocket , and so little 
feeling did this arouse in tho countrj, that “not even a dog barked” 
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as they left the place , and the French ambassador said, “ the House 
ip no-v 7 to be let unfurnished.” Cromwell w as now absolute master of 
England 

(i) A representative of the Parliament liad promised the Conference that the pro 
gross of the Bill should be stopped until an agreement had been reached 

(ii) “ Such IS one of the most famous scenes in our history, that which of all otner 
things has most heavily weighed on the fame of Cromwell. It is one of the rare 
occasions in all history where a great Act of State has been earned out with personal 
fury and outrage Tliere was no other public occasion on which Cromwell dis 
played ungovernable passion B_nt ha was a man of aolcanic temper, at all times 
liable to outbursts of coarseness ‘ — ^IlAumsoN 


7 The Little Parliament — Cromwell seems now to have 
cherished a strong desire to restore the old constitution, and perhaps 
avas not unwdhng to be made king His first step was to call together 
an assembly of one hundred and forty nommees — men of well-approved 
life and known religious beliefs, — “men faithful, fearing God, and 
hatmg covetousness,” — and this assembly was known as the Little 
Parliament One of the most frequent speakers m this Parliameni 
was a leather-merchant m London, who had been christened by hii 
Puritanic parents, Praisc-God Barhon , and hence it received th* 
mcknamc of “ Barebone’s Parliament ” It was a failure , 
and in a few months the members voluntarily resigned their Parliament 
power mto the hands of the person who liad called them 
together — Ohver Cromwell On the 16th of December 1653, hi: 

Council of officers conferred publicly upon him the title of Lon 
Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng-Iand, Scotland, and Ireland 

(i) Praise God Barboa i\as the Junior 31 P for the City of London 

During the Puritnnlo period itiras rcry common lor parents to gir© their children as namef 
short texts from Scripturo Mncaulny mentions a scijeant who was called Bind the iJ 
nobles J n^dialna and theiE. kings indet tera^of in >a.Syke3, 

(ii) "Croimvell plainly dcsig^ned this Assembly of Puritan Notables to be a con 
stituent, not a permanent, bodj , to call a regular Parliament, and to exercis 
pro\ islonal 'luthontj There nevertras before, ho said, a supreme autliontj so called 
140 persons not one but had m him faith tn Jesus Christ — Harrison 

ConstitaeDt= chargcd t o draw up a ConatU^on. 

8 The Protectorate, 1653-1658 — ^The document in which Crom 
well jissumed the Protectoiato was called the Instrument 
of Government, 1653^ By this document Cromwell was mentor 
to have associated n ith himself a Council of State, tvv enty- 
one m number , to summon a Parliament of 460 mem- 
bers , aU Parliaments were to be triennial , and tbe_ new Parliamen 
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tvas to meet on the famous 3d of September Eut this — Cromiveirs 
First House of Commons, -which met in 1C54 — quarrelled -with him on 
the subject of the form of goiernment, and -vras dissolved before it 
had passed a single Act His Second Parliament, which met in^ 
1C56, in a document called “The Humble Petition and Adnce,” pro- 
posed in 1G57 that he should take the title of King , but 

The ^ 

petiuon and Croni'n ell declined the honour and the danger The Pro- 
tector was, howev er, enthroned vnth almost regal pomp in 
Westminster Hall on June 2G, 1G57 , he was presented with 
a sword, a sceptre, and a Bible , and he created a number of Peers, 
who were to form a House of Lords In 1658 his Tlilrd Parlia- 


ment met, but declined to acknowledge the new House of Lords, 
w^ild hardlj look at them, persisted in calling them the “ Other 
House ” , and Cromw ell, in deep anger, di'-solv ed this Parliament 
ilso This w as his last attempt at Parliamentary gov ernment 


\ (l) The rirat Protectorate Parliament consisted of tCO members 400 for England 
30 for Scotland, and 30 for Ireland Many rotten boroughs were disfranchised and 
their members were gh on to lirge towns The representation of counties was pro 
portioned to tlio population 

{a} Thfl naniben In tbe House of Common* to^ay arc €“2 4^ for England IW for Ireland 
and "2 for Scotland 

I (b) There wus thus In ICo-l, ft real rArnamentarr Union between England and Scotland (before 

I tho Union of 170"J and between England and Ireland (before the Un'on of 1801) 

(il) In Cromwell s First Parliament a hundred members were not allowed to lake 
their seats , because they declined to promise that thej would not attempt to alter 
"the government as settled in a single person and a Parliament ’ They regarded 
themselves as free to discuss anything whatever (Milton, v\ho had been Foreign 
'Secretary imdcr the Long Parliament, continued to act under the new arrangements ) 

(ill) “ With tlie dissolution of the Parliament of 1064 ended all show of legal rule 
— Green 

(i\) From tho Second Parliament a hundred members were also excluded 

j (\) “ The Hnmblo Petition and Advice contained four chief articles (i) Tho Execu 
iive to consist of a Protector and Council of State— tho Council to ho named hj 
Parliament, (ii) Parliament to consist of two Houses (iii) Parliament to ho 
TnennlaL Tho Protector to he Commander in chief by sea and land (iv) Complete 
Toleration for all forms of religion except Eoninn Catholicism and Socmianism ^ 

(vi) Cromwell refused the title of King, hut accepted the Constitution Tlie Army 
would not permit it “Here, and for the last time, the Army appears as the con 
science of tlie nation Steadily and with dignity he put tlie Crow n aside. He v alued 
the title, he said ‘hut as a featiier in his hat — HAnnisov * 

In his last epeech to hii last Parliament Cromwell anld ‘ I would have been glad to hare lived I 
under my woodslde to bare kept a Both of sheep rather than undertake such a porem • 
ment os this 
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(\ii) Ono reason for offering Cromwell the title of Awij was that “the hings pre 
rogathe is under the Courts of Justice, and is hounded as well as anj acre of land, 

J anything a man hath 

9 Foreign Affairs — Cromwell was respected at home and 
dreaded abroad He reverted to the policy of Queen. Elizabeth 
Under lus guidance, England became one of the greatest and most 
formidable pov ers of Europe , and an alliance with him was eagerly 
bought by Holland, by France, and by Spain Louis xiv — the most 
powerful monaich on the Continent — vas only pretented by illness 
from coming over to pay his respects to him in person Especially 
at sea he was strong Blake sw ept, the Enrbnry pnratea off thfi . . f a c e 
of the jMediterrancan^ .mrl -mnflA bmnbnrdefl Algiens^ 

and se t the English nrisoneis fre e , b roke the maritime power ^ 
Snain. ami took fy npi hpr islnp d of Jamaica . j md destrojed the 
Spamsh treasure-ships in the haibour of Santa Cru/, m spite of a 
tremendous and ti ell-directed fire from a shore Imed v ith batteries 
Thus V as the avowed purpose of Cromwell to “ make the 
name of Englishman terrible abroad” fully carried out protect* tii« 
Cromatell further made himself the protector of the Be- 
formed Beligion throughout Europe, and arrested the hand 
of the Duke of Savoy in his persecution of the Waldenses Isaj 
more, m the a cry last year of his rule he arrested Dunkirk from the 
hands of the Spaniards, and manned it anth an English garrison It 
aras some compensation for the loss of Calais, v Inch had been taken 
from us a liiindred j ears before Clarendon, tlio adviser of Charles ii , 
an enemy to Cromaiell and lus pohtics, but a just man, felt hmiself 
constrained to arrite “ His greatn^s at home was but a shadow oi 
the glorj ho had abroad.” 

Cromw ell’s jtolicy wts to be stronr; at sei . nnd to attaclv Ills enemies in their 
colonies Ilo^oh JaTiiniri\ jroir ^p.-tin Ho ensured freedom of trade and freedom ol 
religion for English tnerclnnts in~Spanlsh ports, and curbed the insolence of tlic 
Intiulsitlou. He made an alliance with France, defeated the Spaniards In the BatUr 
of tlio Dnnn, and seized Dnnklrlr. Ho compelled the Duhe of Saroy to stop persecutinc 
the Waldenses (\^audols) ililtou has a fine sonnet on this 


“ Aienge, 0 liOrd.' tUv slaughtered saints, whoso bones 
Lie sealtcred on tlie Alpine mountains cold. ’ 

s/(“) Under Cromwell, the suiiremacy of the sea passed from the Hutch to thi 
English, and the “Mantime Empire" of Great Britain was founded "Englant 

1 The raudob te the nortli ot r u-.lmon (-he word la the French form of WUdemes ) 
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tecame a European power of the first rank, as she no\er had hecn sinc^he Plenta 
genets, not e\en in the proudest hours of Wolsej or Elizabeth From the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, from Algiers to Teneriffe, from Newfoundland to Jamaica, weru 
heard the English cannon* ” — Harrison 


10 Death of Oliver Cromwell — The last days of the dreaded 
^otector M ere daik and gloomy His health tvas getting sapjied hy 
the tveary and incessant anxieties of political tvoik , plots from 
abroad and at homo surrounded him in his room and on the street 
Charles had long offered largo rewards for the head of “ the hasp 
mechanic fellow tvho had usurped his throne , ’ and non domestic 
sorrows came to add to his burden, and to it eigh down the oppressed 
mind and the broken nen^es of the overworked ruler He had to 
"^rry pistols, and to wear a shirt of mad under his clothes , and it is 
even said that he slept m a different room every night A Colonel 
Titus wrote a pampl^t called “ KiUmg no Murder , ’ and this book 
had a large circulation He had watched for fourteen days by the 
bedside of a sick daughter, “ unable to attend to any public business 
whatever and her death, on the 6th of August 1658, nearly broke 
his heart On the 30th a mighty storm of ivmd — tearing roofs from 
houses, and levelhng the largest trees in every forest — swept through 
the land , and a few da 3 's later, on the ei enmg of his “ fortunate 
dai ’’ — the 3d of September — the storm broke out afresh, 

Death of ■*' 

ouver and m tins terrible convulsion of nature the mighty spir it 
pf Ollier Cromwell pnssed fiom the scen es of his earthly 
strife and labour “M y work is done,” he said, an^ 
guietly bieathed his last 

\ 0) A proclamation in the namo of Charles ii had been secretly circulated in lC5-t 
offering n knightliood and £500 a year to the person who should assassinate Cromnell 

(li) On the 20lh of August George Fox, the Quaker, met Cromneil nding at the 
head of his guards in Hamptou Court Pork, and " thought he looked like a dead man 
already ’ '' 


Cromwell 

1658 


(lii) "He was buried in Westminster Ahbcj, in Henry vn s chapel, at the cast end 
of the middle aisle amongst kings nnd with a more than regal solemnity ' 

h') "Oliver loved ronsic, encouraged musicians, nnd held weekly concerts He 
llovcd society was frank, humorous, and genial with his intimates , affable witli 
dependants nnd strangers , stately and Impressive on occasions of state Ho 
viis generous of his personal fortune, and made no use of his xiower to extend it. 

Ho did nothing to iiromot" the private interest of his own family Hariusox 

(v) Macaulay calls him " Oie greatest prince that has over mind England ** 
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(m) “Ko human coimtcnanco recorded is more familiar to us than that broad, solid 
face arith the thich. aud prominent red nose, the heavj gnarled brow, a\ith its 
historic wart, ejes firm, penotmting, sad, square javi and close set mouth, scanty 
tufts of hair on lip and chin , long, loose brown lochs flowing down in wa\cs on to 
the shoulder His whole air breathing energ}, firmness, passion, pit>, and sorrow— 

, ' His face 

ti Deep srars of thunder had Inlrepclit, and taro 

^ **1 Sat on ids faded clicoh, but under hrows / 

Of dauntless courage aud conBldcralo pnde HAnnisos 


11 Richard Cromwell, 1658-59 —Cromwell had named his son 
as his successor , and Richard took his place at the head of the 
Council-Table as quietly ns if ho had been a hereditary ruler But 
Richard n as not bo m for power, and he ear ed very little Jhiut — -He 
■w as a “ peasant inj[ns nature, y et gentle and \ irtuous , ” a^d he 
found* the army too powerful for liis management. This “Fourth 


Bslate,” the anin, recalled the “Rump” of the Long 
Parhamenfc — now reduced to foit 5 '-two members , and cromweu 

Protootor 


Richard, who declared, “I will not have a drop of blood 
spilt for the preservation of my greatness, w Inch is a burden 
to me,” retired into private life, became a quiet country gentleman, 
and died at the age of eiglity-fii e Ho had held the Protectorship 
for onlj eight months , and tlio Roy ahsts gave him the nickname of 
“ Tumble-down Dick ” His brother Henry, too, ho had show n 


great ability, both as a soldier and a statesman, in the govcinment of 
-Trelancl, folloivcd him mto retirement A goi eminent . based on t he 
representation of a luin ontv both in . politics and— m jrchgion had— 
broken utterly dowa 


(0 Elchard CromweU A\aa a member of his fatber s “ IIouho of Lords Eo was 

generally regarded as a pleaKant country gcnt]cinan, “ well skilled in liaud,ing, bunt- 
... . - A- I . . y. .1 . -r - , 


mg, and horse racing 




(ii) Tlio rojallst satirists spoke of him ns “ QjiEea_Ilaok , and Drjden m his 
Ahsalon and Acititopliel gives him Iho name of “ the fnnllsh Ishhosl ictli ’ " JTe una. 

gentle and virtuous, but became not greatness," sajs Sirs HutclilnsonI 


12 General Monck. — ^Tho Rump, though restored by the army, 
quarrelled wuth it again , and in October 1G59 it was again expelled 
— this tune by General Lambert, the leader of the military party, 
who hoped hunself to play the pait of Oliver Cromwell !^onck, wbo 
Neominanded the troops m Scotland, at once turned his foco to the’ 


v^south, and resolved tha.tJ 1 ej 5 .orM u phold th e su prema cy of Jhe end 
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over the nulihiry power, that he would support Parliament and 
the old constitution He told his soldiers that it was from Parha- 


Uonck 

enters 

Itondon 

1660 


DienLihex receiied their pay and their commissions, and“That it was 
their duty to dEfendrif S spite^rSianydlistades^ ^'^^ntinued his~ 
mafchpaiid*entered T.n7T?riiiT~ nri~frin~5iL7?f ~Fehruary 1 G60 For some 
tune he kept his own counsel, and no one could say what 
purpose the cold and silent man might hare in his mind , 
hut he at last puhhcly declared for a Free Parliament , and 
London and the whole country broke forth mto joy and 
feasting “The heUs in all the churches rent a-nnging , and at 
Strand Bndge there rere at one tune thirty-one bonfires” The 
Presbyterian members of the House, who had been turned out by 
Colonel Pride, returned to their seats m the Long Parhament , and 
that celebrated body, which, although twice exjielled and tince restored, 
had existed for twenty years, at once proceeded to issue writs for a 
new Parhament, and dissoh ed itself on the 16th of March 1660 


13 The EestQration — The New Parha ment— or , as it was 
called by the Royalists, the "Conventio^X-met on_the 

25th of Apn l , and the Peers also returned toTE^ House klonck 
now opened communications with diaries, n ho u as living at Breda, 
m Holland From tliat town Charles issued a proclamation — Icnown 
as the Declaration of Breda, in which he promised pardon for past 
offences to all, excepting only such persons as might hereafter be 
excluded by Parliament , hberty of conscience , and settlement bj 
Parhament of questions relatmg to property m land An invitation 
from the convention avas at once sent over to Holland , and Charles 
was proclaimed Kmg at the door of Westminster Hall on the 8th of 
Slav 

Tho Constituent Convention (which was so termed hecauso jt was called togetlicr 
without tlio Itojail Wnt) contained a largo nnmher of members wlio were friendly to 
the royal family ( V body of the same character met after the Ret olution of ICSS ) 


14 The Return of Charles H — He left Holland avith a hundred 
I ships , and on the 29th he entered London, along streets strewed vith 
I flowei-s , past houses hung anth flags, tapestries, and banners , past 
fonntams spouting witli vane , among aldermen wearing chnms of 
gold, and noblemen in embroidered veh cts , with a great shoutmg, 
hurrahing, and amid the roll of drums and the blare of trumpets. 
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Ho snulingly remarked that it must surely haTC been his oivn fault 
that he had not come back sooner, for ho sai\ no one ho did not 
protest that ho liad ahvajs longed for his return One 
Hobson, a miller at Charlton, in Kent, burnt his aundmill rotnms 
as a bonfire for joy At Elackheath, the neii king passed 
Cromivell’s old anny,— an army of thirty thousand men, — 
a\ho allowed bun to go by without a murmur, ora shout, or the 
f untest mark of recognition. The day of the Punt ins was past, and_ 
this great_arniyjuioUy_retunie(Lto their y^A_upo n .their ..faijns, m 
their workshop®, an^ m tlio fields Another race of men — ano ther 
religion, or no-rehgion — was coming m , and godlessness became the 
"Ssliloiilcrow — godicssness w itho ut shame and w ithout rcs trgmt 

(i) indrciv Man oil, the tnend and co secretary of Milton, has described Charlea 
the Second ivith great clearness — t / t It 

“ Of a tall stature, and of ^Ic hnc, 1 

Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew , 

TwcU 0 j oars complete ho snllcrcd In exile, 

And kept bis father’s asses all the while. ’ 


(ii) ilonci said ho would haic remained loyal to Riohartl Cromwell "had not 
Richard forsaken himself" Macaulay dcscrihes Monck as a man " cold bloode d. 
tacitur n, zealous for no part) and for p n T<>lii;>inn." ^ t-,*.. 

(ill) “As soon as Monk’s declaration was knoinr, the whole nation went wild with 
dcbght. Wherever ho appeared, thousands thronged round him shouting and blessing 
his name The bells of all England rang joyousl> , the gutters ran wjth^k,^and,^^ 
night after night, the sky for li\e miles round London was reddened by innumerable 
bonfires Those Presbyterian members of the House of Commoifs who had many 
years before been exiwUcd by the army, returned to their seats, and were hailed with 
acclamations by great multitudes, which filled Westminster Hall and Palace Tank 
The Independent leaders no longer dared to show their faces In the streets,’ — 
JIacaulat 


15 Tbe Work of Parliament — ^Although none of Cromwell’s 
Parbaments w ere constitutional bodies, they did a great deal of work, 
and were always eager to do more — chiefly m the w ay of mending, 
altering, re-fornimg or re-casting old institutions The Little Parlia- 
ment of lGo3 was especially eager m its desires for reform. It 
proposed to abolish the Court of Chancery, to do away with tithes, 
to hand over the patronage of church-bvmgs to the congregations 
themselves , and, so detemuned were they to get rid of every abuse 
in the law, they appomted a Gommitteo of Legal Eeform which did 
not contain a single lawyer— The First Protectorate Parliament, 

2 H 
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wliich met September 3, 1654, did nothmg at all — The Second 
Protectorate Parliament, i\hicb met m 1656, passed “Tlie Humble 
Petition and Advice,” by wbicb it proposed to re-model tbe Constitu- 
tion, to create a new Ime of kmgs, and — ^by means of a Council, the 
members of wbicb sbould be nominated or removed by Parliament 
itself — to anticipate, in a certain fasluon, the mode of government by 
Cabmet, which exists at the present time — The Third Protectorate 
Parliament, which was the last, and which met in the begmning of 
1658, spent its time in debates over the relations in which the 
Commons stood or ought to stand to the Lords, and was dissolved 
by Cromwell m a fortnight 

(i) The nets of the Pur'tan Convention (or Barehone’s Parliament) alarmed tho 
conservative classes — tho clcrgj, the lawyers, and the landoivners Cromwell him 
self, who was tlioronghly conservative in temper and hahits, said of the members 
“Nothing was in tho hearts of these men but overturn, oieriurn ' 

(li) It should bo noted that, though tho First Protectorato Porllanient of September 
3, 1G54, did nothing, it was the Finsr Imperial PAULiiJiEHT that ever sat, as i t 
contwnod Tn embers both from Ireland and from Seotland . 

16 Great Men — In the army the men who distmguished them- 
selves most Mere Lord Fairfax , fi'eton , Lambert , andJHnncJs In the 
navy, JBlaSe and ^ Penn me the two most promment names , while 
Sir Harry Vane was at the head of the Admiralty Henry Cromwell 
showed, by his rule in Ireland, that he had some of the genius of his 
father The name of John Milton is better known m literature than 
in pohtical affairs , but, as Foreign Secretary, he seconded with the 
lughest abihty and tho most powerful language the views and the 
measures of CromwelL Oliver Cromwell stands out himself as the 
greatest man of tins period, head and shoulders above every one, 
whether as a general or as a statesman , whether as a ruler at home 
or as a negotiator with foreign powers 

17 Social Pacts — The Navigation Act of 1651 gave a very great 
impetus to commerce, to ship-buildmg, and to seamanship The 
ships importmg produce mto England had not only to be owned, but 
also manned, by Englishmen — Tlie East India Company was for- 
tunate enough to mduco tho Great Mogul, whose capital was Dehii, 
to grant them free-trade m Bengal, that is, its agents were poi- 
mitted to buy and sell m aU parts of that vast and wealthy provmco 
without bemg subject to taxation of any kind 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHAELES THE SECOND 


Born 1G30 Succeeded (at the age of 30) 1C60 Died 1686 
Reigned 26 years 


CnAHLES :r , the second son or Cliarles i and Henrietta Jlarin of 
France, ivas 'bom at St. James b Palace, London, on the 20th of Slay IGSO 
In 1G45 he was appointed General of the Association of the four westem 
counties, but he parted finally from his father in the beginning of this 
1 car To a^ ert the execution of his father Sn 1640 he induced the States 
General of Holland to intercede , and he is said to have sent to the Parlia- 
ment a blank sheet (“ carte blanche ”) with his signature, in which tlioy 
were to insert whatever terms the} pleased “to sa\e his fathers head 
Charles ii was proclaimed Ling of Scotland in Edinburgh, on tlie Oth of 
Febmary 1640, and wis crowned at Scone, January 1, 1651 After the 
battle of ■Worcester ho fled to France, where ho lived till 1654, and ho 
lived in Cologne, Brussels, and dlflTerent parts of Holland till his recall 
in 1660 He was croivned on 23d April 1661 Ho married Catherine of 
Braganza in 1662 Tliey had no children Ho died at St. James’s Palace 
on the Oth of February 1685 


FnAi.cB 

Louis xii , 1643 1715 

/ 


COLTEMPOBART SOVEKLIGLS 
AosrniA 
Leopolu I 


Spain 

Philip iv to 1665 
Chahles ir 


/ T. Charles IL, 1660-1685 — ^Wlien Chailes ii came to the throne, 
he Tvas so great a favourite that he could do whatever he pleased. 
There was nothing the nation would not have granted him. No con- 
ditions were imposed upon him , he came to the throne as to his own 
private estate , the year of his return was styled not the first, hut the 
twelfth, of his reign , and the Eestoration seemed to he the heginnmg 
a new epoch of happmess, prosperity, and peace The 
tlon army was disbanded. Charles wns a man of great natural 
talents, an easy-gomg and unruffled temper, and the most 

chamung and attractive manners , hut ho had no principles, and very 
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houses were open again , the Maypole rose once more on the villnge 
preen , and again from tins clay forth, it was hlerry England under 
ho “ Merry Monarch,” as it seemed to the Eoyahats 


(i) Chnrlcg had issued n proclamation commanding thoso who had sat in judgment 
in his father to surrender wlthm fourteen days “ on jiam of heing excepted from any 
lardon or indemnity as to tliclr lives or estates Tliis clearly meant that thoso who did 
;l\ 0 tliomsclves up would ho mercifully dealt with But Charles did not keep his word 


exhumed, and flung out of 'Westminster Ahhoy 

(lip So\ eral of tno accused pleaded that their actions were protected hy the Statute 
ifHonry mi , which permits a person to obeya dc facto king 

(iv) Evelyn writos “Scott, Scropo, Cook and Jones suffered for reward of their 
niquitics at Channg Cross, in sight of the place where they put to death their 
latlTml prince, and in the presence of the king his son, whom they also sought to 
their execution, hut met thci^nun^^,^gglcd and cut, and recking 
js they wore brought from tho gallows In haslcmonAim hurd le.’ If Sir Eielyn 
ihjected to witness these executions, it was still more incumhent on Cliarles himself 
.0 slay aw ay 


(\) Tho Convention Parliamont abolished nil feudal dues (such ns aids, knight s scr- 
fioo, cto ), and also tho right of tho king to purvcjancc 

ThTOogliout tho land men wero intoxicated by tho return to tho ancient order of thingx Tho 
Slaypotca had been axaln act np tho Ctirialniaa alo waa again flovrtng in the aoutre a ball 
tho peasantry arero again rreestUng and cudgel playing on tho aillnge-green , tho stocks 
were no longer a terror to tlio drunkard tho ploy houses arero open In London and itin 
crant actors again gathered their gaping audiences in booth or bam **— Ksicnr 


3 The Neiw Parliament — Charles had now got all out of the 
Convention Parliament that he could possibly hope for , and ho 
accordingly dissolved it, and called together a new P.arlnment m 
1661 This Parliament consisted chiefly of old ca-v.ahers and their 
sons, who were eager to malie England once more tho old England of 
tlio early part of the century — hot Royalists, and still more enthusi- 
astic Churchmen. They passed tho Corporation Act, which required 
all magistrates and officials m a toovn or city to swear to 
poraUoitV the doctrine of passi ve. nhpdie nce.Ho'renounce the Covenan t, 
ICGL ^ received the sacrament from tho hands of a n 

Anglican •priest avitbm one year before their election — 
They also sent up to the king an address — a joint address from both 
Houses — asking for the lives of General Lambert and Sir Harry Ynno 
Vane made a noble and spirited defence , hut tho kmg ■wrote to 
Clarendon, on the day after his tnal “ If he has given no new occasion 
■to he hanged, certainly he is 'too dangerous a man to let h\ e, if we 
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can tioTiO-^tlr ptit liim oni of flio vrny ’ This v;ns tlio humanity of the 
man nhom his suhjccts called tho “Merry hlomrch Thej aho 
passed m 1C03 tho Act of Unlfonnity, yhich compelled 
cvtrj ckrgsmnn, escry Fellow of a College, and eaery 
cchcwlmaster to giso his ‘ noftigned assent anti consent” 
to eacry <itatenient contained in the Book of Common Frajer, and to 
take an oath tliat resistance to tho Crown was smfiil and unlawful 
Eaery imnistcr who should decline to do tins before the Fcad. of St 
Bartholomew, 1CG2, should Lo tpso fario deprived of his he n e fij e^ 
AV hen the dark dnv nmvetl., ahniit two tboiisind ministers — some of 
them tho best, the mo-,t learned, and the mo-t eloquent in tho 
Church — resigned their Inings and their charges, atid went out to 
hegin the world again. The Conventicle Act of IGGl, and tho Flyc- 
Itlilo Act of ICGj, V ere pncitive and actn e forms of pcrpeculion, which 
showed the c’-treme heat of fc-clmg that existed m this “Cavalier 
P irhament ” 


(i) Py fo'cin? Uies'' rcu eoafowrln;; eViyrmcn to )«ve "^t CiriViolo nn'- s 
Piy, they ircre depUtM of a vho e tc'^'s it cone — Wiicn, In lGt3, a jimtltcr of tte 
Fpi-wopal cierjy refw<^l to jr^cir to tlic Covenant, tiny i err allovcil to tal a a itli 
tlicm one flfJi of Uiaincomo of ttclr llilngs 

(II) Tlie non confonni'y of tliejc nllo inca liardcnctl info dissent, and tlicii 
diirercnccs inside tho Clinrch bccano hostilitv ■witliout it, 

* (ill) Tlie ConreBtlcIs Art forbs Jo ilio mccti ig of mou: than C vc p^r^oas (olJicr than 
nicitibera of tho Church of England) fo* religions pnrpo'es Thi” Act pTaclicallj 
fwriiadc family vorshlp A third of'enc'- vas punished Tjth tnn«jrortat!oi. Richard 
Barter Trrotc "Manydarst not pray In thtlr fainii’es, If above four persema conic 
In to dincvlth them "The Qtial ors v c*c so resolute, and gloried In the'r consfancj 
an 1 sufferings, that the} assembled op^nH and ucro dragged aray daily to the com 
mon jail , and yet desisted not, lint the rest came the next day nevertheless , so tha( 
tlie Jail in VcT^atc was flUed v 1th them. Abundance of them died fn prison, and 
yet they continued Oicir af scrnbllcs slill 

(tv) Tlio rivc lUlB Art proh'bitcd clergyrnen vho had not Enbsenbed the Act o 
Umfonnity, or tn!v''a the oalli of non redstanco to tho hing, from 'cttlino (oi 
‘‘coming, unless upon tho road”) within firo miles of any corporate town, or fron 
teaching In schools. Tlio p"nalty was £i 0 and six montlis imprisonment. 

1 (t) Tho four Acta — tho Corporation Act, the jVet of Lnifonnlty,thoConvcntlcli 
Act, and the Five hfilo Act — aro often spot cn of as ihe Clarendon Cod e Tlio pur 
jiosc of all of theso was to place the Church of England in Its old position — befori 
Cromwell 8 lime Presbyterianism had been csiabllshcd hv Psrliamert In 1M7 
Imt it had never been accepted by the body of tho nation, only in Middlesex ant 
, In Jjancashirc 
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4 Tlio Marriage of Charles — The hing, ndvi^cd by Lonis lov , 
announced to lus Parhanienfc tJiafc ho proposed to marry Qathennoof 
Braganza, the Jnfmta of PortugaL She brought him ^£350, 000 ns a 
dou rj , the fortress of Tangier in Africa, and the beautiful island of 
Bombay on the coast of India. Charles further put money m his 
purse br the sale of Dunkirk (the Gibraltar of that time), for the 
sum of £400,000, to Loins xir, a transaction ■vrlnch roused tho 
Tcarmest feelmgs of indignation and shame, the greater and deeper 
that it avas generally believed that Charles "wanted the money to 
spend, not on benefits for tho nation, but upon the pleasures of a 
debauched, dissolute, and shameless court This court became the 
disgrace of the country and tho ridicule of foreigners , and tho Dutch, 
use^to caricature King Charles, published a pnnt, in "whidi 
^Im TVMiraiibited ivith “ his pockets turned the "wrong side outward, 
fmanging out emptv ” Cliarles spent nearly £140,000 on one of his 
favourites in a single year 


“I^aisinadoacnnninsbarsaln. He gave foor millions of linys In biDs and 
then cmploved his ovai rcvly monev to discount his own hills, at a saring of half 
a mfllion.’ — Esaonr 

\f(iO Clirendoa, Charless chief adviser, was generally believed to have been bribed 
by Louis !d relation to the sale, auda liousc Jicwas then bundmg'was nicknamed 
**Daiikirk House, 

1 5 The Great Plague — June of 1665 was a month of e"dTa- 
\ordinary heat, and the "winter and spring had been the driest ever 
known in England. Ixmdon was at tbat tune a city of narrow 
streets, overhanging houses, and no dramage of any systematic kind. 
I There was in this sommer no grass to he seen anywhere, and the 
Iconntiy round London looked dreary, parched, bro"wn, and dusty 
In the coffee-houses — which were the clubs of the seventeenth centm^ 
— hushed whispers pass fromjrnan_to man, tlmt the Dutch fleet is 
Tio Gmt tEe"waters of the Thames, and that the plague is in' the 
Fiagno ci^ On the 7th of June, Pepys, the Secretarj of tho 
1665 Xa-vy, sees in Drury Lane “two or three houses marked 

"witk a red cross upon the doors (the ‘fatal red cross, a foot m 
length’), and ‘Lord have mercy upon us’ "writ there.” Into the 
( ill-dramed and narrow streets of London neither light nor fresh air 
,| could easily penetrate The richer people fled, and even the physicians 
’ ’ and the clergy ran to the country for their lives The streets were 
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filled all day and all night mth “coaches and -wagons and carts' 
hurrying away ivith goods, women, servants, and children,” and the*^ 
long and his sorry court were the first to set the had example of' 
flight Only the stout old Duhe of Albemarle, Monck, among the 
higher ranks, stood to his post, and fearlessly chewed his tobacco and 
drank his strong beer, in liis town garden All night — and, when 
the plague had advanced, all day and all ^ight — the dead-CMt jw^t 
its rounds, -with the wwd noise of th e gloomy bell, and the ho^^ 
voic^ of the buncrs _crying, “Brmg out your dc^!” Slowly it 
rumbled along, pickmg up a corpse in this house and another in tha^' 
until it appeared at the mouth of a vast and deep common foss or 
grave, mto which it shot at once sixteen or seventeen bodies, un- 
cofBned and unshrouded, unattended and uncared for by friends or 
by relations “ The, -people fell thick as leaves in autumn when they 
are shaken bv a mighty win d grass grew everywhere in the silent 
and untrodden streets, — sdent but for the groans of the djung and the 
doomed , — rows of houses stood omptj, and those that were occupied 
were marked -with the red cross , and a strange and -wild-lookmg man 
walked the streets day and night at a swift even pace, speaking to 
no one, but constantly uttering the words, “Oh, the great and 
dreadful God ! ” In September a huge bonfire was kindled at every 
sixth house, and kept burning day and night , ten thonsimd people 
died in one week , and in six months m ore than a hundred thousand 
had p enshed Most of the clergy had fled, but the Nonconforming 
mmisters had the courage to stay with the people, to preach 
from the forsaken pulpits, to -nsit the sick, to relieve the poor, 
and to minister to the last moments of the dying The reward which 
these brave men received for their self-denying work from Parhament 
was the Pive mUe Act ' 


(i) The Plague of 1CG5 is called Tho Great Plague, liocausc it ivas the worst — the last 

of raauy which, under tho names of rhe Death, Tho Blacl: Death, etc , had frequently 
devastated London and England Tlie narrow, til ve ntila ted streets, the hlthy lane^ 
and allcjs, the want of systematic drainage, the complete ignorance of the time as to 
the value of pnro air and cold water made the great cities of mediaval and of late! 
Europe hot heds and forcing houses for all kinds of pestilence “ The temblc visitor 
e gm ^ to London once in every twe nty ye ars, and the n swept away a llfth of the 
inhabitants ” ^ ' 

(ii) Tho most picturesque account of the Plague is given hy Eefoe in his Jcvnal oj 
the Flagut Year There arc also some vigorous -icrscs on the subject in Dry den’s 
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>lnni«^fira6iIij(=Won(lcrfnlTc'ir — becauso tlio Plague nacl the Fire hotli fell within 
a twcl\ emonth) 

! 6 The Fire of London — Not long nftcr the Plngnc — m IGGG — 
nnothor temblo disaster fell upon the cit^ of London On the morn- 
ing of the second of Septemher, at tlmeo o’clock, hlr Pepys looks out 
of his -window and secs tint the cast end of London is on fire Tlio 
at cathcr is again dry and very hot, and a furious liumcano from the 
east IS storming over the doomed city The Thames is covered avitli 
boats filled -with people and furniture , and it marks the old English 
love of music, that cacry third boat contains “a pair of aarginals^ in 
it” Tlio poor pigeons, of aa Inch the citu'cns avero a cry fond, flutter 
pitifull)’- about the aaandows and balconies, and then drop suddenly 
doaaai into the fire Tlie houses are mostly of wood, the roofs are of 
thatch — and that is a cry dry, and the fiery flashes from one burning 
house shoot up and drop upon another a feav jards off, and, m a 
moment, that also is aflame No power can arrest the foe The fire 
— “ a most liomd^ malicious, blood} flam e ” — covers the city in a 
great arch more than a mile long, the smoke streams into the country 
in a black column fifty miles in extent, the sun shines through itaaith 
Tho Fire of ''' coloiir like blood, and men in distant counties n alk along 
London tlio laucs and country roads under a dark shade The half- 
^ burnt leaves of books are carried by tho breero ns far ns 
■Wmdsor, tho fields are filled with heaps of goods, and an e-struck men 
and women sittmg upon them, sad-hearted but tearless Eaunluindred 
streets, t hirteen thousand two hundred dw plbnpr-linnt;pg, eighty-mnn 
churches, and all the public biuldmgs of London, were consumed. 
Tlie king and his brother, tho Duke of York, showed great energy 
and thoughtfulness during the fire, by superintendmg tho blowmg up 
|of houses with gunpowder, so as to arrest the march of tho flames 
The origin of the fire was ascribed to the Eoman Cathohes A tall 
pillar — now called Tlic Monument- — ^was erected to perpetuate this 
^^nd^ , and one Hubert, a poor, half-crazy, workmg French sdver- 
,smth, who gave himself up as tho fire-raiser, was tried foi it and 
'hanged. 

(i) The Flro raged four days Tho loss omonnted, it is said, to £7,000,000— a snm 
probably equal to thirty or forty millions to day 

1 Called &Is» a a Lind of small piano 

2 At Fish Street TTlll nearlvondon Bridge Tho part of the Inscription naerlblng tlie fire to the 
Cathollca is now erased. 
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(il) “Tho ‘Tnll Bull} * lifted his held nnd lied In choice Latin for a century and 
three years , and, when the majority of men had grown more truly religious, and did 
not hold it tho duly of one Christian to hato another who differed from him in doctrino 
and ceremonies, the corporation of London wisely 

7 The Dutch War— The Dutch liad long been our rivals m 


commerce, and a ■war ■with them had been gomg on in these two 
miserable years The v ar was very popular Both sides were brave 

and stubborn fighters, and e'^.cellent sailors , and one battle in the^ 
Do-wns — fought m June 1666 — lasted for four days the Dutch underf 
the great De Euyter, the English under Albemarle and Prmce Kupert ^ 
Parliament voted largo supplies for the war but Charles pocketed 
these for his own uses, — ^for his garden parties and his theatncalj 
entertainments, his gamblmg and his court favourites , — the ships lay 
unrepaired and rotting m the docks, the sailors idle and unpaid until 
they rose m a state of mutmy The coast of England lay open to the 
enemy , the Dutch were for six weeks masters of the Channel In 
1667 a Dutch fl^et sailed up the Medway, battered down a fort at 
Sheemess, broke tlirough a cham in front of the docks at „ 
Chatham, bu rnt all the vessels which they found there — in tho 
except the Boyal Chailes, which had been bought by 
England, and wluch was sent to Holland as a trophy , and 
the guns of a hostile fleet were heard, to the terror and astomshment 
of the inliabitants, m the city of London Tho success of the Dutch 
as the cause of Lord Clarendon's faU He was impeached and fled 
to the Contment The Cabal Ministry took office , and there werJ 
fewer checks than ever upon King Charles’s conduct 

' f (0 Tho Dutcli were m tho Sledway m Juno 1007 nnd in tlm month of July follow- 
ing, 1 peace was patched up with Holland 

(u) “‘When tho Dutch fleet was m tho Thames, it was against tho Chancellor 
(Clarendon) that tho rago of tho populaco was chiefly directed His windows wore 
hrohen the trees of his garden were cut down , nnd a gibhet was set up heforo hia 
door But nowhere was ho more detested tlian in tho House of Commons ’ — 
JIacaulat 


(lii) Tlieso two facts mark tho nadir of England s descent our Ling takes the 
money of rrance , our sailors take the mono} of the Dutch “ E\ eryhody non a days, 
says Bepys, " reflect upon Oliver and commend him , what hrave things ho did, and 
made all tho neighbouring pnneos fear him ’ 

(iv) Lord Clarendon s daughter, Anno Hyde, made a secret marriago with tho Duke 
of York In this way, Clarendon became the grandfather of two queens of England— 
Mary and Anne • 
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GENEALOGY OF WILLTASr HI 


■WlLUAM the Silent 


JIannce. 


Frederick Henry 


TTiLLiAir II m Mary (sister of 
I Charles ii ) 


William III (of England) 
m, Jlary (daughter of 
Duke of York) 

'/ 8 Our Most Religious and Gracious King — The presence of 
the Dutch m the Medway marks the lowest point to which England 
had sunk, and forms the strongest contrast to the height of her power 
under the rule of CromweU “ It was a dreadful spectacle ,” says IVIr 
Evelyn, “ as ever Englishman sa w, and a dishononr nev er tn he wiped 
off” But it was only an outward mark of the terrible corruption 
within — a corruption induced by the king and his court, who thought 
of nothing but pleasure, and who cared nothing for the rights of 
others, or for their duties to them "While the king lavished pensions 
! and presents upon his favourites, the servants of the royal household 
I were absolutely starvmg No one was paid The fine gentlemen 
and cavaliers of the court thought it rather a noble thing to be in 
debt Musicians, footmen, falconers, himtsmen, watermen, messengers, 
servants of all lands, high and low, had not been paid any wages for 
three or four or five years The sailors deserted to the Dutch, and 
shouted to their countrymen on the river “We did heretofore fight for 
tickets , now we fight for dollars ” The long’s own harper, who used 
to play to Charles after dinner, died of want, and his body had to be 
buried at the evpense of the parish And, aU this time, “ our most 
/religious and gracious ” long was seelong his ease and his pleasure, 
\ gambhng away the money of the nation, hvmg among low women 
and singmg boys, and drawmg a large pension from the generosity of 
n foreign kmg In fact, the king of England was the paid servant of 
'the king of Eranco This was what the Restoration had come to 

(i) “The splntof patriotism was trodden out of tho English sailors hy neglect 
and oppression. Tho sailors wives went up and dovm the streets of Wapping, 
crying, 'This (tho desertion to tho Dutch) comes of your not paying our hns- 
hands 1 — Kbioht 
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nrc. .»*-5 ■ar’T cs CPunrl*’^ e Ai to I^rzU Xt" 

(ty ti* Zvrztt ’Tits'? e' DsTr-, 'I KTO, Car'f^ Tzx to £.Z'/',V/^ a. ytarca 

crcA.t-OZ thit h' <5 l^-T— -^JT £ Is Cs>t*^3 '^■c^ tri 

r't-'^ £SSt:3li?— 1-3 c>:i=’i'‘i'ja tbat is T — f^r 
(?) B? -S'- !:•' s'crct i’liT? "Si'-ii Bissf is ICTs, C-Jirl*3 l3 to 
<■/' <i/W B-iW .III) ■' ' eBj <•’'« rsrLsisa;i (b) djibisi? Js5 rtaMb:" ansj-, 
tsi (c; t a t> ts” Ir:‘c.„ (4? Is 1C,"I, C-S'i'i: r^s to ZfViff/i Lttss 

I' SL Losii ts tt^ ttjxm- o' 4L- « ycsrs— " w-i.^ 'st,” £173 tLe Isik^ ct To*i, ‘'at.7 
ftsiS^OK f-s lb’’ bst lls- o' 'rcsdi- lo bst j i*3 cs lb? Frescs jc-t 

s i to d-i'sr j Fias/J'-a srr Ho issd " TL- I>siA adds 'Tb- jest’s ssceis*!'’! fcsd 
I~s^ t^-es Sies*, ts'' tb'' Pa'baiO'si rcta^cry tsi 


5 Ths Treaty of Dorer — The ang'r of the nr.tian at the 
tTicce:^ of the Datcn ■vra*, to =oire exi/nt, app ease d, bj the dismisiiil 
of tic Lrrd Chancellor C'Ia'C'’'ion, "ho impeached by 
tb- Comiao'iSj ;iad KA to flee the coantry En^nd curssd-s. 
va; noTT jealoj? of the gioynno -pcrrci: of Loais, and 
the ad''i,=e'K made an alhance 'nth S-svcden and 

HolLnd — called tJic Triple AEiarce — a^mst the king of rnince. 
lint, vhilc thee artan;jf meats trexe going on, Charles 

zv'^d'r c'>pagcd m lK‘m’*ing the nation, and m rxiisw 
Jading h inrelf at a h'gher jmcc than l^fore to the Ircnch 
Inrg. Tills nev fa^c of himself s -s efrccted hy the eecret Treaty of 
Borer 22d hfay 1G70 TJnder tiu.s treaty Charlas "vras to declare 
liirrelf a Eomaa Catholic as soon a' thi- ehonld Fc-fai pirndent, to 
ertahh^h Eoaa^n Cothohe^™ n hu kingdom, and to help ^ ^ 

Lonr in hr* var agaimt Holland — the por.cr -rrilh vhich e'D-rt- 
Cnade:- Itodjnst entered into alliance; vrhile Lonis rras to 
Xiay to ChaHes a Lrge from do- n, m annual allor ance of £200 000, 
and to send him six thoisand Froth troops to cm-h any opposiboa 
to his plan that ri’ght ansa in FEgl'’nd- The adiicem of the Crown 
VCTC at trat tnne hnoim as the Cabal,^ a term denrod from the ^ 
FZfret TTif'ngs of the Jc~s, hat appli'^d more erpicially to tha-e men, 
-s their initial — the imtials either of their names or their titles, 
Chfiord, Le/xd Arlington, the iJnkc of Eaclnn^iani, AsH'y (after-| 
■wards Lord filiaftesVary) and the Lake of Lauderdale — exact!, < 
formed that s'-ox(L Of thn^e, only t'wo ■vrerc made acquamted mth 
the artsfle of the t~e!its pledging Charles to become <- Eoman 
Catholic f and to the remaimag three a false treaty, from ylnch thia 

5 CtwJ, ^ »«nt c3 1 m* 
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firticle ■was left out, "was exhibited Charles and his gOTemment 
■\7ere, as usual, much pressed for money , and they determmed upon 
an act of the most disgustmg brigandage A proclamation -was 
suddenly issued m January 1672, suspendmg all payments from the 
Treasury for one year , and thus private persons ere robbed of their 
money, to promote the designs of a fraudulent councd and an 
abandoned court This xias an act of bngandage and bad frith 
tonmrds the nation A similar act towards a foreign nation •with 
■w'hom ■\^e -were at peace ■was perpetrated m March of 1672 A 
Dutch fleet of merchantmen, carrymg spices, ■was saihng homewards 
from the Levant , and orders — ^piratical orders — were issued to our 
admirab to capture it The convoy of the Dutch fleet beat off the 
English , and the nation was spared the disgmce of open robbery 
Our admirals were bitterly ashamed of the orders they had received- 
War was soon after proclaimed agamst Holland , and an mdeoisive 
naval battle was fought m Southwold Bay 

This refusal to repay the loans that had fallen due ivas m reality an act of 
national hankruptcy £1,300,000 was at this time due to the Bankers and others 
nho had advanced money A proclamation ■nas issued suspending all payments for 
one year Interest was promised hut this -nas not paid for many years “Tlie 
shutting of the exchequer came like a clap of thunder on the city There was a run 
upon the goldsmiths , the most respeotahle merchants were obliged to break , private 
families, widows and orphans were rmned.' 

^ 10 The Popish Plot — To carry out his secret promise to Louis 

of brmgmg back the country to Eoman Cathohcism, Charles issued a 
proclamation or Declaration of Indulgence suspendmg the action of 
all penal laws m ecclesiastical matters — a measure which reheved the 
Nonconformists on the one side, and the Cathohes on the other 
But the Nonconformists refused, "with mdignation, to give their 
support to this “mdulgence” , While the Opposition m Parliament, oi 
Tie Test Country Party, headed by Lord Shafteshnry, an able hut 
, Act unprmcipled man, brought m and passed m 1673 the 
r 1673 which, among other thmgs, compelled all who held 

, office to reject the doctrme of Transuhstantiation The passmg of 
i^this Act compelled the Duke of York to resign his position of Lord 
High AdmiraL And no^w some i nklm gs of the secret agreement 
between Charles and the Erench kmg began to get about, ■when 
suddenly the people of England were driven almost frantic by the 
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Turaovw of 'v ncvr Topi'^h plot tlio Jomttts vrorc to govern England, 
tlic king ■^^ns lo be nisas'^inatcd, fill good Prolcstanla ■\\ere to bo 
nia‘'Wcrc<l, and n Eroncli expedition m ns to land 

J (i) Tlio Dcclftratlon of IndnJctace, in 1C72, nl once rclca5C(l Jolin Pnnj n5iO lind 
Ucn t^cUo jxnrs in Bc^lfora IVImd 'MfmfslcM rctumctl, after jeam of Imnisli 
iiicnt, to llieir lioincs and Uieir f!oo).s Clni'cls were reopened Tlio gaols nero 
emptied TUou'ands of QuaUers, wlio had Ki ii tlio tspeeial olijccts of picrbccutlon, 
verc set free to irorslilp God after their omi fashion ’ 

(ii) Aldcrmnu Lo\e, one of the Jt P s for tho Citj of I^ndon, himRelf a Dissenter, 
said “I had much rather SCO tho PlKscntcn suffer hj tho rigour of tho law, Uiougli 
1 suffer u illi them, Uian see all the hws of Eugland trampled under the foot of the 
prerogative " 

(iii) The Coaatrrrartr in the Houso maintained against the Conrt Parly tliat jicnal 
statutes could not he snspeuded aeilhont tlio consent of ParliaincnL Donee, tho 
Dcclamlion of Indulgctico hud to ho recalled, and its aerj opi>oslto— tlio Teit Act — 
uas passed hy tlie House 

(it) Since the Gunpowder Plot of IoOj, the jicoplc of 1 uglnnd were always rcadj to 
helletc anvUilogof the Homan Calholla'i. 

H Titus Oates — In August JGT8, a mnn named Titus Oates, 
•nlio had studiod at the .To«uit seminar} of St Omcr, appeared befoio 
Sir Edmundbuiy Godfrop, a migistrnte, and suoro to tbo tnnjoaics 
details of tins terrible plot Ei erj one vrns alarmed Eut 1678 
the alann quiekoncd into a fcaifnl panic aihon, tuo months after, 
Sir E Godfrey uas found lying stabbed upon Primrose ITilI 
Ho man felt safe Eicrj one u ent about ivith a piinll llail loaded 
TVitli Icid, 11111011 ms called tlio Protestant llail Tho trade of 
“Infonner” began to flourish, and cxen tlie tpiecn uas accused of 
conspmng to poison lior liusband Oates -nas lodged in Whitehall, 
had guards assigned him, dressed like a bishop, held tho lives of high 
as -well as lou at his mercy, and recen cd a pension of ;£1200 a }car 
Ho called liimself the “ Sat lour of tho Nation , ” eiorj one lie pomted 
out vas arrested, "tlio scr} breath of him uas pestilential , " and tho 
bves of many innocent Roman Cutliolics n ore ssv om aivay 

(I) TJiougii diaries liimself was a Catliollc, lie had not tho common houcsty or 
onlinarj good feeling to refuse to sign tho death warrants of these poor CatliolicB 
Trliom ho perfectly well Iniow to ho innocent Tiio worst ease was lliat of Plunkett, 
nrchWshop of Annagli, who w as cxcontcd in London ou charges w ell known to ho false 

(ii) Viscount BU fford, a memher of tho Norfolk family, though perfootlj Innocent, 
was hchcaded on Tower Hill 
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^ 12 The Secret Betrayed — And no^v ^ another terrible story 
excited the nation Louis could no longer trust the word of Charles, 
and was also determined to punish luiu for having allow ed his niece, 
the daughter of the Duke of York, to marry France’s great enemy, the 
Prmce of Orange He accordmgly instructed Montague, the English 
ambassador at Paris, to make knoivn to Parhament the 

Louis XIV 

betrays existence of a secret treaty, by ivhich Charles was to have 
16^78^ received six milbons of livres — a treaty which was dated 
only five days after a grant of money had been obtamed 
from Parhament for carrymg on tho war against France The wrath 
of Parhament and the country kmdled and grew t OAxvl ntn be.at, and, 
under the influence of this feebng, an Act was passed to exclude 
Eoman Cathohes from both Houses , and a Bill, called the Exclusion 
BiU, was also brought m, shuttmg out James, Duke of York, from the 
succession, 

(0 The consideration given by Charles for tho sis millions of livres was to disband 
his standing arnij, and not to assist the Dutch 
(ii) The Eiclnslon BUI was stopped in tho House of Lords by tho mdneneo of tho 
Brince of Orange Tlio reason was that ho now saw that under It, not Ins own ivifo, 
Jlary, but the Duke of Monmouth, had the best chance of succeeding Ho preferred 
tho Duke of York to tho Duke of Monmouth 

13 Habeas Corpus Act — This Bdl was thrown out, but 
Charles’s Third Parhament succeeded in carrymg the great Habeas 
Corpus Act m the year 1679 From the time of Magna Charta 
every Enghshman had a light to an early trial, but m practice many 
TbB Habeas had been discovered of violatmg this right The 
oorpns Act present statute enacted that every^judge should.be obhgcd 

t 9 _grint .a^jYafc J'ojc«baagmg_up_a .pnsoner_be£ore_a_j udgo 
o r magi strate_a t an v.time^it^ArasMemanded-, and heav y penaltie s 
were.attached to the refusal.of such a wTit.og.thB .p art of a ]ud ge.-or 
to disob edience of ijt on_thg„p 3 rt_of agailor The Exclusion Bdl was 
agam mtroduced m 1680 , was agam passed by the House of 
Commons, but rejected by tho Lords The kmg declared that, m 
the interest of his brother, ho never would consent to it, the 
Commons refused to grant supplies , and Parhament was dissolved. , 

14 Scotland — The west of Scotland had always been the strong- 
hold of tho Covenanters To break dowm. this spint, and to reduce 

1 A Latin phroio meaning * Ton are entitled to poisess the body of" 
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the people to conformity, n number of Highland regiments, called the 
“ Highland Host,” had been marched down and quartered upon the 
inhabitants —In the extreme east of Scotland there was also great 
dissatisfaction Archbishop Sharp was driving in his carnage inth 
his daughter across hlagus Moor, a« wild stretch of country betw een 
Cupar-Fife and St Andrews, vhen a body of Covenanters fell 
upon luin, dragged him from his coach, and put him to death with 
pistol and sword. They then fled to the West, raised a small but 
determined body of men, and defeated General John Graham of 
Claverhouso at a place called Drumclog The Duke of Monmouth, 
an lUemtunato son of Charles ii , 'afas sent doara, and ^ ^ , 

defeated the Covenanters at Bothav ell Bridge Monmouth tho cov#- 
was found to be too kmdly and lenient, and his place was 
taken by tho Duke of York, who set to work avith all his 
heart and soul, by the help of tho gaUows, the sword, the torture of 
the thumbscrew and tho boot, to break the spirit of the Covenanters 
and to leave a stain upon his oas n name Monmouth, on his return 
to London, became the popular hero , he avas avelcomed a\ ith banquets 
and tho nngmg of bells, and the people of London, aaho hated tlio 
Duke of Yoik, passionately asserted that this young hero a\\as tho 
rightful heir to the throne 


V 15 Whig and Tory — It was m the year 1679 that the party 
names of TFliig and Tory first came mto use Tho term Wing a\ as^ 
first applied to the western Covenanters of Scotland, and from them' 
transferred to the party which was opposed to the court, and bent on! 
shutting out the Duke of York from the succession , and tho name’ 
of Tory, vhich originally belonged to the outlaws who had fled to the 
bogs of Ireland, was applied to those who fought in support of thoi 
king’s party and the court Tho Duke of York w'as a bigoted Homan 
Cathohe , while thj Duke of Monmouth, the eldest of Charles’s 
children, was a Protestant, and the Protestant favourite Chailes 


had ruled without a Parhament foi the last four years of his reign , 

and the Whigs, driven to despair, began to plot insurrec- 

tions m favour of the Duke of Monmouth, while some of the House Plot 

mere desperate conspired together to assassinate tho kmg 

and his brother, This conspiracy was Itnown as tho Eye House Plot,^ 


1 


On tbo liver Leo, near I^ndoiu 


2f 
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from the place of meeting of the conspirators _Rumhold. an old 
CromireUian soldier, ivas the chief conspu-ator The plot -was 
hetrajed by one of its members, and Wiljiam Lord Bussel l, and 
Algern on Sidney , a noble and ardent repubbcan, neither of whom 
know anj thmg of the plot -nhateier, were arrested. Both were tried, 
found guilty, and executed The Duke of Monmouth fled to the 
Contment The power of the Wing party was broken , the discovery 
of the Rye House Plot made the crown irresistible , Charles became 
an absolute kmg, and, overriding the law, he replaced the Duke of 
York m his office of Lord High Admiral 

'vn/ ( i) The Wlils> vero at first called “The Petitioners and the Tories "The 
Ahhorrers ” That is, the former petitioned in fa%onr of the Exclusion Bill, Eie 
latter abhorred jt._ Tlie Tones' Upheld the doctnne of "Dmne Eight 'the Whigs 
lookhd on Parhament as an integral part of the Constitution, not to he overridden hj 
any prerogative whatsoever of the ling London and the boroughs wore the strong 
holds of the Whigs Oxford and other cities of the Tones 

J (li) At a Parliament which mot at Oxford in 30S1— when party feeling ran so high 
that the members brought armed followers with them— Charles made an offer that, 
if the Duke of York were named heir, the actual administration of the country should 
be in the hands of the Prince of Orange and other Protestants 

v/ (lii) To break down the strengtli of the Wings in London and the boroughs, Charles 
had recourse to an old statute— Quo Warranto — of Edward I (See Pt I p 152 ) Lon 
don and other boroughs were called upon to produce their charters , clever lawyers were 
set to find flaws in them , flaws w ere found , now charters must he asked for Kew 
charters were granted, hut at the same time new Corporations, consisting exclusii ely 
of Tory members, were also named. In tbe case of the other boroughs the same course 
was pursued, only that the king reserved to himself the right of v etoin g all or any 
elections to municipal offices Again, the House of Commons was elected by these 
corporations I Thus, on this side too, the king was absolute for tlie Corporations 
were packed, and the House was packed 

Borough after borough was compelled to surrender Its privileges and new charters were granted 
which gave the rtscendancY everywhere to tbe Tories * — Hacauzai 

(iv) In 10S2 the Buko of Monmouth made a rojal progress through England, by per 
mission of his father, Charles ii , and “ touched for the King s evil It was behoved 
bj many that Cliarles bad been re.vlly married to Luc y Walters, tbe mother of Mon 
mouth. His father allowed him to bear the royal arms without the bar simstcr 
Ho was Duke of Monmonth in England, Duke of Buccleuch m Scotland, Master of 
the Horse, Chief Justice m Eyre south of the Trent, and Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge 

' (x) By the law of England a charge of treason cannot bo supported by one witness 
only Bat the jury found Bussell guilty 

(vi) Against Algernon Sidnej there was also only one witness but the court 
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ndmittcdi fls n pcroiidj ft IrcntiPO ho hfid wi'ittcii on Rcpuhliconism Tliot o mau 
Khould, thcoroticallj, rrefer Republicanism ns i form of government, is very far from 
being a proof that ho would join in murdering n Ung to bring it about. 


16 The Death and Character of Oharlc; —On Snntlay evening, 
tlio 1st of Pchnmry 1685, tlio king of England vas sitting in a 
splendid clnmlicr in IMiileball, surrounded lij Ins courtiers gambling 
and love-making , a French boj- avas singing love-songs, and there 
V as no sign of anything but gaiet} , jollity, and pleasure On hlon- 
day mormng ho a\as slniclc antli apoplexy, and on Thursday his caso 
■was liopeless IIis brother James asked him if he should send for a 
priest, and tho king replied, “ For God’s sake, brother, do, and plcaso 
to lose no time” Father Huddleston, tho pnest vho had preserved 
his life after tho battle of Worcester, was brought to him, 
and administered tho lust sacraments At noon on Friday Oiariea 
the king was dead Odious and degradmg as his govern- 
inent had been, the people sorrow cd for tho king , but w itli their 
sorrow mingled the fear that a ai orso Ivi ng than bo stood anth ono 
foot u po Ti f1m-R fr.p«t_nf.. ilio tbrgno — Charles had excclicnt ^natural' 
abilities, artistic tastes, groat wnt^ some humour, charming and atlrac-j 
tiao manners, and the most perfect tact, hut ho avas selfish to tho' 
core, anthout tho smallest regard for others, unless thoj ministered 
to his oarn pleasures, and without tho smallest respect for principle 
In the face of a strong opposition, and amid the hitter strife of 
parties, ho alavays managed to get his oavn w ay , but lio loft behind 
him m Hie Declaration of Indulgence an mheritanco of evi l, aahicli 
sank hiB brother James hojond recover}' and beyond hope Ho had 
the courage of liis house, and, aalicn tortured avitli agony on his death- 
bed, he asked his attendants to pardon him for tho trouble bo avas] 
gmng tbcm Epigrams are rarely tmtliful , but iicrlmps tho epigram 
made by Fochesler upon Charles ii states tho truth, and nothing 
hut the truth 

“Hero llc-s our sovereign Lord tbc King, I 
"Wliosc M ord no man relics on, 1 
tVlio noa cr said a foolish tiling, j 
And neacr did aa^^so ono ' / 

CO "Charles died ns lie had lUed lnn\e, aailty, cynical,_cyoii In tho presence of 
death Tortured ns ho avns with pain, he begged the bjstnndors to forgive h'm for 
being so un conscl optblc a time in dying Ganns 
(ii) “ Cliarlcs n , oBsontially difTercnt in diameter from his father, had inherited that 
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quality of liia family ivhicli mainly led to the tragedies of rotlioringay and White 
hall. Ho ivis a double dealer ’’ 


So cti(led the •worst reign in Englisti history whose solo greatness was ih o TIahcaa Corpus Act 
(1679) tv ith his snbjccts Charles ■was ftlwftys porutar the nlcLnarocs Old Uowloy ’ and 
tho Menr-Jtona mh attest even now tho liking that they hore him. — Garra 


17 Tlie Work of Parliament — The “ Convention Parliament” 
of 1660, appomted by the old Bump, passed the Act of Indemnity, 
abolished Feudal Dues, and disbanded the Parliamentary Anny 
The First Parliament of Charles, which met m 1661, and was not 
dissolved till 1679, was furiously loyal, eager for vengeance, and 
anxious to bring back tbe old order It passed tbe Corporation Act, 
the Act of TTniformlty, tbe Conventicle Act, and the Five-Mile Act In 
16 65 this Parliament g ranted a mi llion and a quarter for the Dutc h 
\ yar — t md for this vrar only , a nd thus estabbsbed one of tJie com er- 
' stones of British Constitutional freedom — that of Appropriation o f 
^ppll^ In 1673 tins Parbament also compelled Charles to Tvith- 
dravr bis Declaration of Indulgence, and thus laid down the prmciple 
I* that tho king is not above the law Its reply to Charles’s 
“Declaration” was the Test Act In 1674 it passed a resolution 
agamst a Standing Army , and this resolution was afterwards embodied 
m the “ Bdl of Eights ” and m the “ Mutmy Act ” of 1689 In the 
year 1678, the House, excited and alarmed by the numerous and 
perpetual rumours of Popish Plots, passed an act for “disablmg 
Papists from sittmg in either House of Parliament” Charles’s 
Second Farliaanent met m 1679, and in the same jear passed the 
valuable Habeas Corpus Act This Act was in reohty only a jiart of 
the Magna Charta , hut this clause had been frequently forgotten and 
more frequently infenged His Tlurd Parliament met m 1679, hut 
was prorogued seven times The House of Commons, m this Parlia- 
ment, passed tho Exclusion Bill , hut it was thrown out by the Lords 
The Fourtli Parliament met in 1681 at Oxford , discussed tho 
Exclusion BiU, and was sent away m a week. After this, m 
defiance of tho Triennial Bill, Parbament was never called again till 
the end of the reign , and Cliarles looked for his supplies to a foreign 
and a hostde prince — ^Louis of Prance 

The Test Act, on the positive side, commanded nil holders of oIBco under tlie 
Crown to take the sacrament according to tho forms of the Ciinrcli of England , on 
tho negative Bide, to renounce and denj tho doctrine of transuhstnntiation 
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18 Great Men— The greatest statesman m the earlier pait of 
. Charles ii ’s reign is Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. To him is due 
most of the moderation and all of the common sense that characterise 
this period Of the Cahal Mmistiy, which succeeded him, the most 
distmguished men weio Antony AsMey Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Lauderdale After the fall of this Ministry, Thomas Oshome, 
Earl of Danby, rose to power, but fell through the machmations of 
Louis xrv The two promment personages round whom plots centred 
and pohtical parties fought and struggled were the Duke of York, the 
long’s brother, and the Duke of Monmouth, the long’s son. The former 
was supported by the Tones and the Universities , the lattei was the 
hope of the Whigs and the ultra-Protestants The man m this reign 
who earned the highest distmction for mfamy was Titus Oates Two 
men who suffered for their pohtical opimons, and also for the cause of 
pohtical freedom, deserve high and honourable mention in the story 
of England’s growth, — ^WlUiam Lord Russell, and Algernon Sidney 
r\ V 


^^19 Social Tacts — For the first time m the history of England 
a_6v atcmati c attem pt .was made to hght the street s ^of,LQ ndciiL,m 
1G84 — Lines ^f ^tage coaches were_ started for. the -most-important 
towns, such as York, Chester, Exeter, Oxford, and Cambndge , these 
coaches did as much as fifty miles a day m summer, when the roads 
were not qmte so muddy and so full of ruts , and they reached their 
journey’s end m comparative safety, unless when they were stopped 
by highwaymen. — ThaADu ke of JYoi lc received the mononolv of 
carryimr- Ietters by post . u nder his caie, the service was tolerably 
veil maintamed, and the revenue of the Post Office went on con- 


stantly mcreasing — In spite of Milton’s eloquence, arguments, and 
influence, there had never existed complete liberty of the Press 
T hp-“L ifiiai5mg Act” of 1662 put an end to the existence of the 


numerous newspapers that had sprung up just before the Eestoration. 
This act allowed any one to prmt a sermon, a history, or a poem , 
but it did not grant to any man the privilege of pubhshmg a dady 
or weekly newspaper The only two hcensed newspapeis m London 
w ere the “ London Gazette ” and “ The Observator ” Of provmcial 
newspapers there were none their place was supphed by “Hews 
Letters ” which were sent weekly from London mto the country — 
Science made great strides , and. .the Ro val Socie ty was founded m 
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the years of the Eestoration Chemistry became fashionable , fine 
gentlemen talked about telescopes and air-pumps , Charles had a 
laboratory at Whitehall , and Prmce Eupert mvented a new method 
of engravmg on copper 


1660 Restoration of Stuart Line in the 

person of Charles IL 
(a) Clarendon chief adviser 
(h) Act of Indemnity (witli Iho exception 
of Regicides) 

(c) Tonnage and poundage gruxted Charles 
for life. 

1661 Corporation Act. 

(a) Charles marries Catherine of Bmganra 

(Bombay and Tangiera as dowry) 

(b) Act of Uniformity 

vc) Sale of Dunkirk (last Continental pos 
session) 

1664. Conventicla Act. 

1666 Great Flagne of I^ondon. 

(a) rive MUe Act. 

(b) Appropriation of Supplies. 

1666 The Fire of London. 

1667 (a) End of Clarendon s administration, 
(b) The Cabal 

1668 The Triple Alliance (England, Hoi 

land, and Sweden against 
France) 

1670 Bechet Treaty of Dover 


(i) Duke of Fork avows his Catholl 
cism 

(b) Declaration of Indulgence. 

1673 (a) The Test Act 

(b) End of the Cabal 

1676 Charles IS bribed b> Louis Tiv to 
prorogue Parliament. 

I 1677 hlary (eldest daughter of the Duke 
of \ ork and Anne Hyde) marries 
William of Orange 

1678 (a) Secret Treaty with France 
(b) Oates s Popish Plot 

1679 Eabeaa Corpus Act. 

1680 Excloslon Bill (passes the Commons, 

IS thrown out by the Lords) 

1682 The Duke of LIonxDouth makes a ro} al 

progress 

1683 Rye House Plot 

(a) William Lord Kossell executed. 

(b) Algemou Sidney executed. 

1586 SeaUi of Chariei IL 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OF CHARLES II ’s REIGN 

1672 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


166L (a) Act of Settlement in Ireland 
(b) Episcopacy restored m Scotland 

1662 Mils Act in Scotland 


1672 VTilliam of Orange Stadtholder of 
Holland 

168L Strasburg is seized by the Erencli 
in time of peace 


(i) By the “Act of Settlement, the Cromwellian allotment of lands to 
adventurers and soldiers was confirmed. In 1005 manj of them, howeter, had to 
give up one third of their holdings under the “ Act of Explanation ' 

(ii) The “ Mile Act in Scotland was of the same nature as the Pi\o Milo Act in 
England only the ejected ministers were not allowed to settle withm one mile of a 
corporate town or borough 



CHAPTER V 


JAMES THE SECOND 

Boru 1(533 Succeeded (at the ago of 52) in 1C85 Deposed 1GC9 
Reijjncd 4 vearb 


jAitra Stoaht, It oC England and mi of Scotland, tlio Eccond 
anmiing son of Charles i and Ilenrittla Marin, ■was horn at St James s 
Palace on October 10, 1C33 IIo was created Duke of York in W13 IIo 
ficned both In tho French and the Spanish armies At tho Ilcstoration 
he was appointed L ord High Admiral and Lord pardon of tlio Cmiino 
Ports no made no important mistakes in his administration of tho 
AdmiraUj Ho married, first, Anno Hjdc, daughter of tlio Earl of 
CTarendon, who died In 1071 Bho had two daughters, Jlarj, who married 
■William Prince of Orange, and Anno (aftenvards Queen Anne), who 
married Prince George of Denmark James nns, in tho year lu70, made 
Lord Hi gh Commissioner for Scotl and , and, whllo tliere, was guilty of 
the grcatcst*'^cltj "tiT^tho Co\cnantcrs In 1073 ho married tho 
Catliollc Princess, Mary d’Esto of Modena Their son was James, tho 
•< Old Pretender " Ho ascended tho throne in February 1085 , fled in 
December 1088 , landed in Ireland in March 1089 , fled from Ireland in 
July 1090 , and died at St Germains, In 1 rince, in 1701 

CONTLMPOUAUY SOVEllElGLS 

liiAbcE Louis XIV Spain Ouahusii Popf iNxocFbT m 

1 James II , 1685-1688 — ^Tho Duke of York closed lus brother’s 
eyes, passed into another room, where he spent fifteen minutes in 
meditation, and then came out and presented himself as James n 
to the assembled courticis Ho assured them th.it, though a Roman 
Catholic, ho would defend tho (jliurch of England as by law 
established, and respect to tho full all tho laws made by Parliament , 
and tho nation, in geneml, looked upon him as a man of higli 
character — as a man of his word But m a few days ho went openly 
to mass in royal state , and, very soon after his coronation, he became, 
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like his brother, a iiensioner of Prance His chief advisers vero 
Lord Rochester (his hrother-m-lan ), Halifax, Godolphm, and Sunder- 
land Rochester and the two last fonned the “interior cabinet” 
Early in this reign, Oates was tried and condemned to be whipped, 
to jilease the Cathohcs , and he was neaily vhiiiped to deatL The 
seed sown by Shaftesbury and the Whigs began to bear fruit , and 
two simultaneous attacks were arranged between the Earl of Argyll 
and the Duke of Monmouth The Earl of Argyll landed in the west 
of Scotland, where he was not strongly supported , and, betrayed by 
a spy, he was soon after executed, like his father, in the High Street 
of Edinburgh 

(0 James n. was so cowardly that ho had cicn fears about summoninsn Parlia 
mont, lost ho should giio oflenco to Louis xiv Like his hrotlier Charles, he hecamo 
a iiensioner of the French king ‘* Ho w ent uith joy_o\er the French bills of 
ctohange ' “ Ho is ns fond, ' said Louis, “ of in \ ’pistoles as oTSrlns brotjicr w a?^ 

(ii) Titus Oates was sentenced to be pilloried, to bo whipped from Aldgate to New- 
gate , forty eight hours after, to bo whipped from Neugate to Tyburn to bo 
imprisoned for life, and to bo exposed In the pillory fl\o times every year He js 
said to ha\e received 1700 stripes on the second day Ho was afterwards ironed in 
the darkest hole of Non gate 

\ 

2 The Duke of Monmouth — ^Four months after the accession of 
James, the Duke of Monmouth landed at Lyme, m Dorsetshire The 
people ran joyfully to meet him, crying, “ A Monmouth 1 A Mon- 
mouth ! The Protestant rehgion I ” At Taunton he committed a 
fatal blunder he took upon himself the title of Atny Thousands 
went to meet him , the narrow streets were crowded — every man 
with a green bough m his hat , the wmdows w'ere himg with garlands 
and with tapestry , the road strewn with flowers , and a long 
procession of yoimg girls, dressed in white, came to oSer him twenty- 
seven standards, winch they had worked with their own hands On 
the 6th of July he made a night attack upon the forces of the long 

Batuoof completely defeated His men, 

Bedgemoor mostly aimed w ith scythes fixed on straight handles, made 
a gallant defence^ but they were outnumbered Monmouth 
fled, and, some days after, ho was found in a ditch on the borders of 
the Hew Forest, one pocket full of raw peas, which had been his 
only food, and in the other the George wuth which his father, Charles 
II , had mvested him He was brought to London , and the king 
was mean enough to have a personal interview mth the man whose 
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Jtfehehiri nlml) dctpnmncil not to rpiro Tlie MonmoiUli, 
■\vJio c Innd*! vcre tictl n mIIv coni hcliirifl lii"? Inik, fell upon his 
hnccs, 'ind, craAelinp, cinhnced the feet of llis ]M.ije=:tj , hut nil 
His Majesty wnnlcii tvas to hno\r •(\htther there ucro others cngit'^ctl 
in the plot 

0) TIk* jncsnBf'-i of Jft'tiM ii In nllor-iUK nn Inte'virr to a innn wtimn lie liml 
n-toUcl r(>t to fpsre li lil e tint of liLi lirothrr in slgnlnR tlic dtntli viimuit ot 
VrcliliL'ilioj) null ett, nlion Ji9 Knew to lx- cntir/ly innoectiL 

r'Je Irit'i cnftx**'" I I at In Mi Hn I 1 e tva* 1 in a 

triJij a Uu* iJlk #*aff anj urj ’e cm* i u li*^irn I atr hunjln ctrrli 
u,'* a Ilia *1 oni r» , J/i llj Jt pirlA J tojt' nfmr rusenjlic M* l'r^ulifnll'TT^rtJ 
<^rr I tv] lostij Xoi | n a“ 1 jsot! , Iml)^ U tv^ 

v*» rftfr triir'e an/ * <in ta^fA <•5 j rJr tiis P^Vo cf Sto imwiUi Tli** fjrrt* «f M« 
i Ihrr* ft'^d l>At r* tl* x:i:Ut Kin;? /A»*>r* ^r*x> rfafK Ant! i*'K» l>ukf * faro 

vzJ JL.X \ rig) I ttntl elf^rrfal Jviajt t leaf in 1 Im noOmt-l an 1 

to t' <• jTft •'r^’Dta rf rrAtiV Wan f J In flrort tlif rc % si nn f inro Ikxl In lili 
fvtWr iTJu* tsrih Aa 1 cr , ItArln; I'yl 1 iia Wautifwl U Aj.Tjrn Pmikt 

r r I HtfittP‘1 

(tl) John OiurchiH, fincnvfml;: Dul c of JlnrlljOTOUbh, in Junes ii 

* hU hf:nrt U ni hapj as this marWo/* and Jjc filrucl. l)/c marblo cliimncx p*cco 
v'lih Ids clmchcd fhU 

3. The Bloody Assizes — jMonmoutU’fi followora Mrorc treated 'intli 
fearful loverit-v Cliicf-JusUc o Jf ffrej s, a unn of the conr'Cst and 
most hnital n-ituro, svns rent down to Irj the pri'-oncrs, and ho hold 
ulmt IS knov nto poslenlj ns the “Blooch j\5Si/cs” IIo hidhed nnd 
hrov^hent prL^onm find siitnossos hoFcntencod the accused against 
cMdencc, nnd he did all this -vtith an accompaniment of in^olonco 
and hnital lesaty lieightcncd hj the excitement of copious draughts 
of anne. Though onlj thirtj-six scars of ago, Ins taro jircdomiin^ 
passions svero cnieltj nnd ninnco. lie gratilicd tlie one hj lunging 
three hundred and llurty persons, and (ho otlicr hy selling more than 
ciglit hundred prisoners .is st.ives to the West Indies, and pocketing 
a large jart of the price paid for them. The pitch c.ilclron aias con- 
stantlj hoiling in the .Assize touns, and the heads and lunba'^pic^ 
served in itivcro distributed over the lovclj a\os(ern country, uhero, 
for j cars after, m sjuto of storms nnd crov s nnd foxes, they frightened 
the •ullage labourer as ho passed to his cotlago m the evening gloom 
J'hc great odes of the xillago greens had their ghastly load, the steeples 
of quiet country, churches vero decorated ■\utli gory lie.vde, and even 
the direction posts at the corners of ro.ids avoro transformed into 
gijibots The darlc memories of that cruel time still live in the 
avestem counties of England. — Bamo Alicc Lisl c, an old lady ol 
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seventy, the -mdov of John Lisle, one of Charles the First’s judges, -was 
put to death for having gii en a meal and a lodgmg to tivo fugitives 
ivhom she did not even knoiv — Je&eys, vcho boasted he had hanged 
more traitors than all his predecessors smce the Conquest, and vrho 
had amassed a fortune of ^4,000 hy the sale of pardons, vas made 
Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom 

(i) “The peasant irho had consented to perfonn this Indeons office afterwards 
returned to his plough. But a mark like that of Cam was upon him. He was known 
through his village by the horrible name of tVflliam Boilman ” — MacAimAi 

^(ii) ladyllslB was sentenced by Jellreys to be burnt alive , but James “mercifully" 
commuted the sentence to beheading 

y(ui) Three hundred and thirty pnsoners were hanged , eight hundred and forty- 
one were sold as slaves (for ten years) to the IVest Indies Thej were sold at from £10 
to £15 a head , and the Queen begged for the price of a hundred of them. 

4. James and his Advisers — ^These unsuccessful insurrections 
ivould have greatly strengthened the government of James , hut his 
own conduct undid the good he might have gamed from them His 
advisers were the Earl of Sunderland and Father Petre, a Jesuit 
All the moderate Eoman CathoLcs, the Papal Huncio, and even the 
Pope himself, Innocent xi , eamestlj advised him to govern accordmg 
to law , hut he was headstrong, and ohstmately hent upon his own 
jOnds. These ends were threefold to ohtama repeal of the Habeas 
I Corpus Act, to keep up a large standmg army, and to ahohsh all the 
laws which excluded Eoman Cathohcs from office His advisers 
counselled him not to summon a Parhament, hut to employ his dis- 
I pensmg power m regard to the Test Act and the Act of Uniformify 
Clergymen, accordingly, who had become Eomanists, were allowed to 
retam their hvmgs , Eoman Cathohcs were placed at the head of 
’ some of the Colleges m Oxford, and a pension was bestowed upon a 
Eomish bishop 

vj 0) James prepared for his purpose of rmdermming the constitution of his country 
with the greatest care and, like his grandfather and his father, he made use of the 
letter of the law to destrov its true spirit and meaning (a) He first of all got nd of 
those judges who would not be subservient to his views ‘ I am determined," he 
said, “ to have twelve judges who win be all of mv mind as to this matter (the dis 
pensmg power) “Tour Jlajestv, replied Jones, “mav find twxlve judges of yonr 
mind, but hardly twelve lawj ers ’ (b) He nest got up a case. He Lad given Sir 

Edward Hales, a Eoman Catholic, the command of a regiment of foot , Efales had 
held his commission without taking the sacrament James’s coaehman was emploved 
to Lnng an action against him in the Court of King’s Bench , elei en out of the tweli e 
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jndgcg Ea\e their decision In IInlcs's (that Is, Jn the king's) favour*, the twelfth, 
Baron Strut— a man of hid character— had been instructed for the sake of appear 
ances to dissent, (c) James soon began to make a liberal use of his dispensing 
power Ho called Roman Catholics to tho Privy Council— among others, Father 
Peire, an English Jesuit, and his chief adviser ho gave Roman Catholics livings in 
the Church and oincos in tho Universities 

(ii) James also established an EedcBlastlcnl Commlsaton Conrt (an illegal act, for this 
kmd of Court had been long abolislicd by Act of Parliament), tho moving spirit in 
which was JciTreys 

(ill) James made Obadiali "Walker, a Roman Catliollc, Master of University College, 
Oxford and John Massey, another Roman Catholic, Dean of Christ Church 

(iv) “Soon, within tlio walls of Christ Chnrcli, an altar was decked, at which mass 
was daily celehrated ‘ — JIacaoi.a\ 


5. The Declaration of Indulgence — He dismissed the two 
Hydes, Clarendon and Rochester, his hrothers-m-law, hecauso they 
were staunch to their Protestant faith , and Father Petre became 
his cluef counsellor lilore, he dissolved Parliament , ruled for two 
years without any Parliament at all, and tried to re^del the cor- 
porations of cities and boroughs m such a fashion, as to get together A 
Parliament that would support him m his Declaration of Indulgence 
In this and other ways ho succeeded m alienating from himself the 
country gentry, tho Church, and the Universities Carmelites, Bene- 
dictines, and Franciscans appeared in their cowls and girdled robes in 
the streets of Bondon, and openly boasted that they would soon walk 
in procession through Chcapsido , and, when a not broke out on the 
opening of a new Catholic chapel m the city, the king re- 
plied to it by tho establishment of a camp of thirteen Homuiow 
thousand men, officered by gentlemen of the “ King’s re- 
Lgion,” iit Hounslow, for tho purpose of overawing tho capital 
James even- compelled Wren to add side-aisles to his 
Plan of St Paul’s, that his monks and friars might aUonor 
march along them, chanting the hymns of their Cliurch 
On the 4th of April 1687, ho puhhshed a Declaration 
of Indulgence, in which all penal laws against FTonconformity were 
suspended, and all rehgious tests done away ivith 

(i) Tlio tmmbuiils were called out to quell tlio riots in tho City , but tlicy refused 
to act “ "Wo cannot in consolcnco fight for Popery ” 

(ii) The camp at Hounslow became a favourite resort of the Londoners , and H 

1 ' Tlio effect of tils Jndgnieni hm (o dccUro tho iiorcrelgn absolute, and uncoutioUed by la» • madi 
by ratUauicnt.'’— Hinc, 
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looked like uu uomense fair It ■was the best place, Oie citizens thought, for picnics 
“Mingled with the musketeers and dragoons, a multitude of fine ladies and gentlemen 
. from Soho Square, sharpers from 'Whitefriars, inialids in sedans, monks in hoods and 
r gowns, lacqnejs in nch liveries, pedlers, orange girls, mischievous apprentices, and 
gaping cloivns, were constantly passing and repassmg through the long lanes of tents 
In truth, the place was merely a gay suburb of the capital.’ — MacaClav 

(Ih) “ Tlie common people, in the open streets, talked 'witli freedom and contempt 
of James s mid measures to make a whole Protestant nation Papists To dnvo all 
England into popery and slaverj, ho would find, would be teaching an old lion to 
dance ’ 

' ^ 6 Scotland and Ireland. — James had placed the government of 
Scotland in the hands of a noble, Lord Perth-and-Melfort who 
had turned Eoman Catholic , and he put a Catholic governor m 
command of the Castle of Edmburgh. The Scottish Parliament was 
nov called upon to pass an Act for the toleration of the Catholics, 
and the hrihe of fiee-trade with England was offered them as an 
inducement “Shall ve sell our God?” was the indignant reply 
But the persecution of the Covenanters went on under Claverhousa 
inth terrible severity , and two women were tied to stakes on Solway 
Firtli, to await slow dro-wnmg upon the rising of the tide — The 
Viceroy m Ireland was a headstrong and stupid man, the Eail of 
Tyrconnel, who, m defiance of all law, filled the State offices with 
Eoman Catholics This man entered into secret arrangements with 
Louis \iv to make Ireland a dependency of France, with James as 
the nominal long Even the Cathohes themselves whistled the 
ballad of Lillihulleio 

' There was an old propbeey found in a bog, 

Ireland shall bo ruled bj an ass and a dog 

_ Lillibullero, bullcn a la ' 

V 

Tyrconnel was the dog, and James the ass “ The whole army, and, 
at last, the jieople both in city and coimtry, were singmg it perpetually 

S g from one end of England ■to the other , and the author 
, Whart on, boasted that he had rhymed James out of his 
” 

Perth-and Melfort, mIuIo persecuting the Cbrenanters, uas doing bis 
nove all disabilities from the Catbobes of Scotland 
s policy in Ireland was to bestov all fav ours and offices on the Celts and 
d to abolish the English ascendancy 

7 The Seven Bishops — Early m 1688 the Lmg issued a second 
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Declaration of Indulgence, and ordered it to be read m all dnirches 
and chapels throughout the lungdom on tivo successive Sundajs 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Sancroffc, and six bishops 
of his pronneo, thereupon drew up a petition, which they ciaration of 
presented to the king, praying to be e\cused from carrying “ 

out this order "When James read the petition, he broke 
out into a terrible rage “ This is flat rebelhon 1 Did ever a good 
Churchman question the dispensmg power before?” “We honour 
you,” replied Bishop Ken, “but avo fear God” The petition was 
printed and circulated throughout the county, and “ it avas so bawledi 
and roared through the streets by haa\ kers that people rose out of 
their beds to buy it ” A warrant was made out for the committal of 
the seven bishops to the Tower Surrounded by their guards, they 
passed through lines of a\ eeping men and as omen, who knelt to ask 
their blcssmg , and they were followed to the Toss er by a thousand 
boats from which came one unceasing cry of “ God bless your lord- 
ships ' ” Their very guards m the Tower dranlc them health, and 
omitted the t^t of the kmg The miners of Comas aU threatened 
to march to London for the rescue of their countrj man Trelavmey, 
bishop of Bristol 

“And Bball Trclasmcy dio? 

And Khali Trclavraey die ? 

There 's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know Oic reason svhj 

TlTiat was still more offensive to King James, a deputation of Non- 
conformists — as ho, he supposed, had been as on over by his “indul- 
gence ” — waited upon the bishops m the Toss er So threatening was 
the temper of the people, that the ministers advised James to yield 
and to release the bishops , but ho only grew more and more obstmate 
“Never '” he cried, “it was indulgence that ruined my father” It 
avas the “ Declaration of Indulgence ” tliat rumed James 

(i) Tlie Declaration of Indtdgenco s as read in onlj four of tlio London churchea , 
Dut, as soon as tlio first words were heard, the congregations rose and left 

'/(ii) Butthohishopsind clergy had placed Ihcmsclyes In the following dHemnia 
(a) Thej preached the divine right of Kings (b) They advocated the corresponding 
duty of absolute and passive obedience (c) James naturally thought that thej 
would themselves j icM this obedience, and also press it on their congregations (d) 
James therefore dispensed with the Test Act (e) If James could dispense with the 
Test Act, he could dispense with anj Act of Parliament (0 The clergy were there 
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fore bound to support James in an attempt to overturn the ancient constitution of 
England. 

(ill) James sent for the Seven Bishops and said to them “ I will be obeyed My 
Declaration shall be published Ton are trumpeters of ^edition What do yon do 
liere?_ Go to your dioceses , and see that I am obeyed 

8 James’s Defeat — On the day of trial, si\ty nohlemen sat upon 
the hencL At ten o’clock at night the jury brought in a i erdict of 
“Not Guilty” The court re-echoed again and again with shouts of 
triumph , tl^ crowds which packed ‘Westmmster Hall took up the 
cry with hundredfold volume and energy , the shouts passed from 
the hall to the streets and the river , from street to street the citizens’ 
cry bf exultation and^ejbo'erance startled the stranger and the visitor, 
md pissed oh-'even mto the suburbs That night London was one 
blaze of bonfires and illuminations Horsemen spurred down the 
highways to carry the news to distant counties An express galloped 
down to Hoimslow "with the news James left at once for 
London He was no sooner out of the camp than a uni- 

BWiops, versal shout burst from every tent and camp-fire “ "Wliat 

1688° ^ that ?” said the kmg “ Nothing,” was the reply , “ only 
the soldiers are glad that the bishops are acquitted” “ Do 
you call that nothmg 1 So much the worse for them — so much the 
worse for them,” muttered the poor headstrong monarch. The 
acquittal of the bishops proved the fall of the monarch — it sealed his 
doom 

(i) The Jury found themselves in difficulties One Jlichael Arnold was brewer to 
His Majesty, and he argued “Whatever I do, I am sure to bo half ruined. If I say 
Not Guilty, I shall brew no more for the king if I say Guilty, I shall brew no 
more for anybody else ’ A nch country gentleman, Thomas Austin, said to Arnold, 
who wanted to give a i erdiot against the Bishops, “ Look at me 1 I am the largest 
and strongest of the twelie men here and, before I And the Bishops Petition a 
libel, here I will stay till I ora no thicker tlian a tobacco-pipe " 

(ii) “ Tliousands sobbed aloud for joy ' 

(ili) “ A voice, from long^expccting thousands sent. 

Shatters the mr, and troubles tower and spire — 

For justice Jiatli absolved the innocent. 

And tyranny is batilked of her desire 
Up, down, the busy Thames— rapid as fire 
Coursing a tram of gunpowder, — it went. 

And transport finds in every street a vent. 

Till the whole city rmgs like some r ast choir — WornsworTit 
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9 Birtli of a Son. — Two days after the bishops had been sent to 
the Tower, the Council announced that “ it had pleased God to bless 
His Maiesty and the Queen with the birth of a hopeful 

in-lr /'H/TJ Birtli Ol 

son ” The Queen was his second wife — Mary of Modena 
Under other curciiinstances, this event would have strength- Pretender, 

, Jane 10 

ened the croivn and delighted the people , but a large j^ 00 g 
majority of the nation believed it to be a trick — a mere 
mvention of the Jesuits to keep Mary out of her nghts, — and that 
another person’s child had been passed off as the Queen’s James’s 
own daughter, Mary Hyde, the wife of the Prmce of Orange, doubted 
the genuineness of the proclamation In fact, both his daughters had 
married Protestants, the second, Anne, bemg the wife of George, 
Prmce of Denmark , and the nation had patiently endured James’s 
blunders m the belief that all would go well m the succeedmg reign 
But the birth of James Francis Edward changed the prospect and 
dashed all their hopes to the ground This boy was the son of a 
Koman Catholic father and mother , he would be educated by the 
Jesuits, the miseries and difficulties would begin all over agam, and 
would perhaps last for generations James had disgusted every 
party in the coimtry , he had alienated every interest Hot a single 
organic part of the nation was on his side , not the Church, nor 
the Law, nor the Country Gentlemen, nor Parhament (not even the 
House of Lords), nor the BTugs, nor the Tories, nor even the Homan 
Cathohes as a n hole The prosecution of the Bishops had alarmed 
the clergy , the birth of the Prmce of Wales had shaken the loyalty 
of the Tones His tampering with the judges had disgusted every 
honest laivyer , his mterlSence with the elections to Pailiament — ^Iiis 
desire to pack the House of Commons, had made the loyal country 
gentry a party of malcontents The Eoman Catholic gentry — most 
of them good old Enghsh gentlemen — had no sympathy with the 
mongrel and cosmopohte Eoman Catholic courtiers who flattered the 
weaknesses and excited the self-will and obstinacy of the sovereign 
They refused to be parties to sending up a corrupt House of Com- 
luons J ames stood alone syc^hants he had, but no friends 

(0 One senous mistake made "bj James was that he did not invito Ins dati^htor 
Anne (afterwards Queen Anne), T\ ho was at the time m London to be present m the 
pillacc when the child was presented to the assemhled courtier^ 

(ii) Evelyn writes in his Diary ** A joangpnnce horn, ■which will cause disputes ' 
A mnjonty of the people fully believed that this child was supposititious 
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10 Letter to William of Orange — On the very day of the 
acquittal of the bishops, 30th June 1688, Admiral Herbert, dressed 

like a common sailor, left London for Holland ith a letter 

wutomof of invitation to the Prince of Orange, signed by seven 

Orange gentlemen, to come and deliver the country “fiom popery 

1^88°' slavery ” The names included those of Henry Sidney, 
the brother of Algernon , the Earl of Devonslure, the chief 
of the old Whigs , and Edward Russell William had been long 
expecting this invitation, and was very soon ready to obey it — 
James, on his side, found that even his own English army, which ho 
had petted in every way, and which was officered with Roman 
Catholics, could not be relied on, and he sent over to Ireland for 
troops of his own creed This added fuel to the hot indignation of 
his Enghsh subjects 

^ The seven signntorles were the Enrls of Danby Devonshire and Shrewsbury Lord Lumley , 
Compton bishop of london Henry Sidney and Edward ansscll The last was the consin 
of William Lord Bussell who was bcheadeiL 

(!) "Not oven tlio nrrital of n brigade of Louis xiv ’s musketeers would bavo 
esoitod snob resentment and shame as our nneestors felt when the> saw armed 
columns of Papists, just arrived from Dublin, moving m military pomp along the 
highroads JIacauiai 

/ (li) James made a double mistake ho sent for Irish troops , hnt he did not bring 
over enough There were oifly enough to irritate, not to quell 

11 The Landing of William of Orange — WiHiam set sail for 
England with a fleet of six hundred ships, among which were fifty 
men-of-war and twenty-five frigates The people of London had 
been praying for an east wmd, which would have the double eflfect of 
detammg the Government fleet m the Tliames and of brmgmg 

Wilham rapidly over to England, and an east wmd came 

Landing of < ^ or 

William, He landed at Torbay, “the most convement place for 
® landmg horse of any in England.^’ T\Tien the news reached 
London, poor James vas immediately deserted. Lord 
Comhury, the long’s nephew, was the first to go , he was followed 
by Prmce George of Denmark, the king’s son-m-lav, by Lord 
(TaurchiU, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, and many others His 
daughter Anne, escorted by Bishop Compton, who had once been a 
soldier, and who now donned once more the huff coat and jack-boots 
of a trooper, was the next to flee to tho hostile camp “ God help 
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me!” cried Jamc'!, m tlio bitterness of his soul, “c-ven my own 
cluldren hai e forsaken mo 1 ” 

“The contagion,' vtoIo James himself, “was spread so univcrsallj lint ail parts 
of Tngland fitmnhed the same nows of risings and defections, the onlj strife was 
who should he foremost in abandoning the ting ' 

12 The Plight of James — Ho sent off the Queen and licr mfnnt 
son to France , nUd, at three o’clock m tlic morning of the 11th of 
December, he set out to follow her, dropping tho Great Seal of the 
kingdom into the Thames on his waj James was arrc.-,tcd hy some 
fishermen at Shcerness, and brought hack to London. Ho w as ordered 
to go to Ham House, near Eichmond , hut he picfcrred Ilochester A 
guard was placed over him there, hut pm ate instructions were sent to 
them not to bo too vigilant , and so James slipped away m the early 
morning, crossed to France, and presented himself to 

Louis MV, wlio received him wnth much kindness and James it. , 
gate him tho Palace of St Germams to live m 
Chancellor Jeflreys, in mortal terror, disguised himself as 
.1 colbet sailor, and avas discovered at an alehouse m Wapping Tho 
people were mchnod to tear him to pieces , but, at his own entroatv, 
he was sent to tho Tower, where he died of terroi and drunkenness 
m 1G89 

13 “The Glorious Eevolution." — An assembly of peers and 
commoneis mvited tho Prince of Orange to take upon himself tho 
duties of govermnent , and ho summoned a Convention of tho Estates 
of the Ecalm for the 22d of January 1G89, which declared tho throne 
vacant Tho sovereignty of L eland avent along avith tho monarchical 
power over England , and the Estates of Scotland also made a formal 
offer of tho crown of that country to "William and Mary These two 
rojal personages ruled as joint sovereigns , and, in tho ease 

of both countries, a Declaration of Right was draaan up, ucci^ation 
avhich asserted all tho ancient rights, privileges, and oisieht, 
liberties of tho people of each monarchy And thus was 
concluded tho “Glorious Eevolution of 1G88” Tlio 
“ Divmo Eight ” of longs had disappeared , tho Reign of Parliament 
had begun. 

J (0 Tlio DecIarsUon o{ lUght was embodied in tlio BUI ol JllghtB, which WtiS paasod in 
lOSO by tho First Parliament of WlUhra and Mnrj 
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The Declaration of Right contained, among many others, five negative and 
four positive declarations 

I Necaxiv e (a) Tlie Dispensing Power is illegal 

(h) The Ecclesiastical Commission Court is illegal 

(c) Raising money wlthont the sanction of Parliament (“hy 

pretence of prerogative ■) is illegal 

(d) A standmg array, in time of peace, is illegal 

(e) No Roman Cathohe, nor person mamed to a Roman Catholic, 

can hold the Crown 

n Positive (a) The election of members of Parliament must be free 

(b) Freedom of debate In Parliament is lawful and constitutional, 
(o) The right of petitioning the king belongs to aU subjects 
(d) Frequent Parliaments must be held 


14 The Work of Parliament — ^Parliament sat as little as pos- 
sible durmg the reign of James ii His First Parliament — and it was 
his only one — was of an extreme Tory character, and had been care- 
fully packed. It gat e to James tonnage and poundage for life, and 
m addition, taxes on sugar and tobacco This Parbament was pro 
rogued in the end of 1685, and finally dissolved in 1687 James, in 
the meanwhile, tried to get together a Parbament of Catbohes and 
Nonconformists He sent out letters to the Lord-Lieutenants of 
counties to ask them to draw up a list of gentlemen, not bemg 
members of the Church of England, avho would be fit to sit m the 
House of Commons Most of them refused , many of them resigned 
Prom this tune, during James’s reign, there vas no Parbament in 
England, until the meetmg of the famous Convention Parliament, 
which issued the well-known document entitled The Declaration 
OF Eight 

(i) James'h Parliament was carefully prepared bj employing the new powers in Iho 
boroughs which liad been gamed by the canceUlng of the old charters and the con 
fernug of new ones 

(il) James himself remarked that, “with the exception of about forty members, 
the House of Commons was just such ns bo should himself have named ' “And this 
House of Commons it was in his power, as the law then stood, to keep to the end of 
his reign — SfACAUEAT 


15 Great Men — The men who made most talk durmg this short 
reign were, in Scotland, the daring Earl of Argyll, in England, the 
Duke of Monmouth. In the Eoman Catholic party. Father Fetre was 
the most distmguished man, and the confidential adviser of the lung 
Of the Whig Party, the most prominent members avero Henry 
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Sidney and Edvrard KusEell , ’while Lord Danby, -who had been rclca-sod 
from the Tower, -vtae regarded -with the greatest respect and trust by 
members of the Cliurch of England. 

16 Social Facts — The population of England during James’s 
reign leu. been generallv estimated at fi\c millions Commerce 
•idvanced avith rapidity from the period of the Restoration , and the 
Hhipjiing of tlie country more than doubled itself during the thirty 
jeats tliat he tctviccn ICCO and 1C90 The Revocation of the Edict 
of Kantes in the end of 108 j drove a hundred thousand of the most 
pious and industnoui Frenchmen out of their country , many of those 
Huguenots came ov cr to England and settled in many of the provan- 
cial tovrTis and in London iSomc of these founded the manufacture of 
silk in England , and it is to tliem that the silk trade of Spitalficlds, 
in the e-ast end of London, was mamly due 
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CHAPTER VI 


WILLIAM AND MARY 

(1G89-1GD4) 

AVILLIAM (alone) 

(1694-1702) 


William born 1050 Succeeded {at the ago of 39) in 1089 Died 1702 
Mary boru 1002 Succeeded (at the age of 27) m 1089 Died 1094. 
Williatii and Mary reigned 5 Years 
AYilliam (alone) reigned 8 ^ ears 


TTiiiiAJi HI , Prince of Orange, nns bom at the Hague in 1C50 
Ho ivns tlioEOnof William the bllcnt and Jtarj, daughter of Olmrlos l 
of England Ho married his cousin Marj ir , the eldest daughter of 
Tames II Tlioy had no children 

JfAUT II IN as born in London m the \c.ar 1002 She was the eldest 
child of James li and his first aiifc Anno Hjdc, daughter of the Earl 
of Clarendon “She nxs English bj birth, and J ngllsh also In her 
tastes and feelings Her face nas handsome, her port majestic, her 
temper sweet and liiel}, her manners nffiblo and graceful ’ She died 
in 1C94 


CONTEJIPORMl'i BOVEREIGLS 

Erabce Ijoniaxie SrAis CnAninsii to 1700 PaussiA EnEDEricK t 

PniLip \ 

Edssia Peter TnBGncAT from 1089 Swedes Ciurlestii from 1097 

1 William and Mary, 1689-1694 — WiUmin and Jlary avere 
crowTied as joint sovereigns of Great Britain and Iicland The 
Declaration of Eight had stated that no money could bo forced from 

the subject by the sovereign wnthout the consent of Parliament that 

400 
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no amy mu'^fc be kept up in time of peace , that the nation has a 
right to choose its own represontatii cs , that these representatives 
have a right to perfect freedom of debate , that justice must be pure 
and Parhaments frequent , and to these statements the tv o soi ereigns 
gaie their hearty and unfeigned assent The Convention vhich 
offered them the crown changed itself into a Parliament , and, in tlic 
same waj, the Declaration of Eight was made into a statute, and 
called the BUI of Klehts It fi\cd the j early revenue at ;fil, 200,000 , 
and it began the new principle of Appropriation of Supplies Up to 
this time, money voted to the king as supplies could be employed by 
him as ho pleased But, from tlus time, a fixed sum (in William's 
case it was £700,000) was allotted to the support of the Crown , and 
the other sums were kept under the control of Parliament and applied 
to specified purposes Thu? fixed sum for the Crown w ent and stiU 
goes by the name of tlio Civil list Parliament thus became the 
supreme pow er in the State. 

(i) From clilldhood, William had been brought np in the stem school of adversity 
He bad been early left fatherless , and In his boyhood, and youth ho was without 
fnends — was, in fact, always snrroundcd hy enemies He was weal, and sickly from 
his cradle , ho was consumptno , he ims attacked by asthma when lie grew np , and, 
*' the dregs of tlio small pox falling on his lungs, ho had a constant congh ’ He 
grew up among persons who dlslilcd and hated him, silent wary, sclfiniolvcd, 
solemn, serious, cold, and men repulstro In his manners Tliough master of seven 
languages, ho “spoke little and scry slowly, and most commonly with a disgusting 
dryness But ho Ind bright sparkling eyes, a passionate temper which was under 
perfect control, a conrago wlucU rose in coolness and Ilicdncss with dilllculty and 
disaster, and the highest ability in State business When ho came under Are, a 
strange light flashed from his cj cs , and, when others were full of terror and dismay, 
his presence of mind increased with every addition to tiio danger and the confusion, 
and even liis stilT manners were seen to change to case and grace and gaiety 

(il) The French ambassador avrotc to liis master Louis xi\ , “ He is liononrahlo in 
all ho docs, and his conduct is sincere ” He bad a great power of concealing and 
governing his passion, and he was the most endunng, persevering, and patient 
of men 

(iii) William s one idea from his youth np had been to break the dreaded power of 
Louis xi\ , and his new jKiwer in England was salucd hj him chiefly ns a means to 
that end It was far from being an easy task At the end of the seventeenth 
century. Franco was tho wealthiest power in Furopc The annual income of tho 
French crown was double the income of England, and Louis used to remark that it 
was “tho last son that must win " He had half a million of men under armi, 
a force such as the world had nc\er before seen, and his navy numbered one 
hundred mcn-of war In spite of Louis’s power and William a bodily weakness, tho 
match was not very unequal 
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(iv) Tho BUI of RJelita wns merely tlio Declarvtlon of Right throiyn into the form of 
n statute, ivith the addition tliat 'William and Mary were declared King and Queen , 
and that persons in tho lino of snccobslon who wore Roman Catholics, or who should 
marry a Roman Catholic, were declared incapahle of ascending tho throne 

(v) AU place holders, whether in Church or in State, were obliged to taho an oath 
of allegiance and supremacy to tho new so\ ereigns Seven bishops (among them 
Archbishop Sancroft) and over tlireo hundred of tho clergy declined and this body 
became known, during this and tho two following reigns, as Non jurors. Some of these 
men thought that under no circumstances could a rightful so^ orcign bo deposed , 
othera, who were Jacobites, wore sincerely attached to the House of Stuart. 


2. Ireland. — Tyrconnel, the Lord-Deputy of Ireland for James, 
had al-ways advocated the policy of holding Ireland as a separate 
kingdom, 'with the help of Louis Aiv This absurd idea he soon had 
an opportunity of carrymg out The two parties which faced each 
other in Ireland were the Homan Cathohe Irishry and tlie Protestant 
EngUshry The Irishiy consisted of the aborigmal Celts and the 
descendants of the Norman-English settlers, and they numbered 
about a million The Protestant Englishry were the English and 
I Scotch colonists, who numbered only tw o hundred thousand, but who 
I held four-fifths of aU the land, and were by far the richest and the 
I most civilised portion of the inhabitants — ^Tyrconnel, in the bogmnmg 
Uf 1G89, hoisted a flag on tho walls of Dublin Castle •with the legend, 

I “Now or never'” Tho whole Irish race at once rose m answer 
I James, who had always regarded Ireland as a lefiige m case of danger, 
'^came over from France, w ith money, arms, and officers given hun by 
Louis, landed at Kmsale, and entered Dubhn on tho 24th of March 
Tho houses were bright with flags and tapestry, flowers were strewed 
before hun, and his horse walked upon green-leaved branches which 
were laid thick upon tho streets His first act was to call a Parlia- 
ment of his adherents , and there was not among them a smglo 
Protestant. Their cluef work was the sorry and futde task of passmg 
a Bill of Attamder agamst nearly three thousand Protestants of name 
and fortune, probably “ the hugest Bill of Attamder tho world had 
ever seen ” 

(1) Tlio most foolish thing done by King James in Ireland was tho debasing of the 
coinage Ho took “pots, pans, knocl ers of doors, pieces of ordnance long past use, 
and turned them into coin Ho tlius created nominally a million “sterling, which 
was in reality worth only about £IC,000 “A mortgage for a thousand pounds was 
cleared off by a bag of counters made of old kettles Tlie tradesmen of Dublin 
BuCored terribly A man could purchase goods to the amount of half a gnine.a, and 
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pay for them a coin vorth only tlircepcncc Borne persons vlio rcfnscfl tlic Ijaso 
money vero arrested t>> troopers, tiirovn into dark dungeons, and threatened with 
hanging at their orn doors 

(il) The most foolish thing done by the Irish Parliament of 1C89 was the passing of 
the ” Great Act of Attainder ” It sentenced to death nearly three thousand persons, 
among whom vrere half the peerage of Ireland There was no inquiry ns to their guilt 
The utmost care was taken that the persons attainted should not knorr tliey were 
attainted till the daj of grace was past Ko one was allowed to see the list 

3 The Siege of Londonderry — The Englishry hneiv -what to 
expect, and they flocked — the Cromwelliaas into EnDLskillc n and thoj 
iScotch into Londonderrj — the only two toivTis lield hy their friends | 
“ One Walker, a minister,” induced the inhabitants of Londonderry 
not to surrender to the forces of King James, and the siege began 
There was only a weak -wall, manned by about twenty old guns, and 
destitute ev en of a ditch , there were only provisions for ten daj s, 
and the supply of ammunition was very small King James hom- 
barded the city for nine days , tho besieged replied by desperate 
sallies, in which many of the Irish troops w ere cut off, and the siege 
had to he changed into a blockade James broke into a rage “If 
my army bad beea English, ’ he said, “they would have brought me 
the tovTi, stone by stone, by this time ” Tho shot of tho hesieged 
gaio out, and they covered brickbats with lead and fired them at 
the Irish army j\Larshal Eosen, who commanded for James, 
went so far as to collect — as an extreme measure — old men, Londonderry 
young mothers with infants, children, and cnpples, who 1^89 
could not flee, and drove them at the point of the bayonet beneath 
the walls of Londonderry, where they lay starving for three days, 
but the hesieged erected a gallows, and sent word to Ro'ien that, if 
these poor people were not allowed to go away, they would hang 
every prisoner in their hands The Protestants of Londonderry died 
of hunger m the streets, and of the feier which comes of hunrfcr , hut 
no man dared to breathe a syllable of the word surrender They ate 
the flesh of horses and of dogs , they ate rats and mice , they chewed 
hides and old shoes and the provisions m the town had come down 
to lune lean horses, not much more tlian hones, and a pint of meal per 
man. There was only one fat man in Londonderry, and he did not 
dare to show himseK in tho streets The hesieged had now only food 
for tv 0 days, and still the cry was “ Ko surrender ' ” On the evening 
Joly, hir "Walker preached in the Cathedral, and ex- 
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horted his hearers to -waiting and to patience, for that God -would at last 
dehver them An hour after thjo sen^n, the hollow, starmg, hungry 
eyes of the inhabitants descned a mo vement m Lough Foyl e It was 
I a frigate and two vessels laden with pro-visions A hoom had been 
hung across the river to prevent the passage of ships, but they easily 
broke through, and the town was saved. The lightmg of bonfires, 
the rmgmg of bells, and the eating of unusual dinners marked the 
joy of the inhabitants — a joy not unmixed -with thankfulness to God — 
IWhen the morning dawned, there was nothing left of the besiegers 
jbiit the smouldermg fires of their deserted camp On the very same 
[day, Colonel Wolseley, an ancestor of the present Lord Wolseley, led 
out the garrison of Enniskillen, and defeated a body of Irish troops 
at Ne^onJ^Uer 

I (i) Tlie siege had lasted three months 

(ii) Eight thousand of the besiegers fell In tho struggle 


Head 
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4 The Battle of the Boyne — In the summer of 1690, Wilham 
himself crossed over to Ireland Louis immediately seized the oppor- 
tunity to make an attempt at invasion, m concert -with the Jacobites , 
and Enghshmen, standmg upon the high do-wns of Beachy Head, saw 
B ttie or I Enghsh Admiral — Herbert, Earl of Tornngton — ^beaten 
Beachy I back by the French, and driven to seek refuge m the 
estuary of the Thames — But, on tho 1st of July 1690, 
William obtained a decisive -victory over the united French 
and Irish armies at the river Boyne This stream dmdes the counties 
of Louth and Meatli, and flows into the sea near Drogheda The 
army of James was posted on the river, for the purpose of holding 
the road from Belfast to the capital When WiUiam caught sight of 
the hostdo army, his eyes hghtened, he laughed a great laugh, and 
exclaimed “ I am glad to see you, gentlemen , and, if you escape me 
now, tho fault wiU be mine ” He had his breakfast spread upon tiio 
grass near the river , and the enemy brought do-wn two fleld-pieces, 
fired, grazed his right shoulder, and tore his buff coat The Jacobites 
spread a rumour that he was killed, but Wilham had his wound 
dressed, took his sword m his left hand, and gave the order to cross 
James, on Ins side, stayed in the rear of his army in safety beside a 
church on a hilL — Tho Irish mfantry soon broke , but the cavalry 
made a tough and gallant defence, and Marshal Schomberg, who 
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commanded tlio English centre, fell, his skull cloTcn hy a sahre With 
the commgnp of Wilhamhimself attho head of the Icftiraig, the whole 
Jacohite army gave way , and James, seeing all was lost, mounted 
his horse, galloped to Kim^alc, and took ship for Trance Hattie of 
The himt-heartedness of this Stuart moved even his osvn 
followers to scorn “ Change longs with us,” said a bravo 
Irish officer, “and wo will fight you agam” Tho routed army 
retreated witlim the walls of Limerick, but tho French leader 
refused to join them there “ Do j ou call these ramparts ? ” ho said , 
“jou coidd batter them down with roasted apples.” 

(i) “Ono of the most rcmnrkaljlc peculiarities of this man,' Bays Lord llacaulay, 
"this man ordinarily bo satuniino and reserved, was that danger acted on him 111 o 
wine, opened his heart, loosened hia longue, and tooh awaj all appearance of con 
Btraint from his manner ’ 

(11) Thin was the Admiral Htrbtrt who had carried the famous letter to William of 
Orange His cowardice gaao tho rrcnch Admiral, Toumllc, tho command of the 
English Channel Toumllo tried in vam to get English sailors to fight for King 
James , and he landed and humed Tclgnmouth Torrlngton was dismissed from tho 
Rerrico hy William , and his post was ghen to Admiral Russell 

5 Eeduction of Ireland — ^Nevt year, 1G91, saa\ tho complete 
reduction of Ireland by Ginkcll and John Churdnll, now Earl of 
Marlborough. Guikell gamed tho battle of Aghrlm, in winch tho 
hravc i'rcnch general, St Ruth, fell mortally wounded Limerick 
was the last stronghold of the Irssh Jacobites, but its gallant 
defender, Patrick Sarsfield, had at length to surrender Bj tho 
capitulation of Limcnck, ho was allowed to go abroad , and ho, wuth 
many of his followers, entered tho French service His example was 
followed hy many of tho bravest and best of tho Roman Cathohes, 
who saw all chance of rising m thoir owm country taken from them 

6 The War "with. Prance — In 1092 William was absent on 
tho Continent, and IjOuis xiv planned another mxasion Admiral 
Tourville was to convoy a fleet of transports, and ho 

,,,, , ^ Eattlo of 

evpectca that tho English captains w ould bo in favour of capo La 
Rung James and make no serious resistance Admiral 
Russell, how over, visited the ships of the fleet, aud told tho 
common sailors to pitch overboard any captain “who should play 
false , ” and Admiral Carter, when he fell mortally wounded, cried 
to his captain to “fight the ship as long as she can swim” The 
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French vrere terribly beaten , the Eoyal Sun, the finest vessel of that 
day, and the pride of the French navy, 'tras burnt to the vrater’s edge , 
the other vessels fled into the bay of La Hogue, ivhere Admiral 
Rooke burnt them under the very eyes of the half-hearted James 

(i) Marlborough was in this jear, 1092, dismissed from all his oHlccs Thero was 
a feeling among many of the chief men in the government that William might not 
succeed in liolding the throne , and some, chief among them Marlborough, thought 
it as woU not to break entirely with James He went farther Ho induced Anne 
to write to her lather a letter expressing deep contrition for breach of duty to him, 
and ho himself hold out to James hopes of restoring him by a a oto of Parlia 
ment, and by the support of the English army, which had a cordial hatred of the 
Dntch 

(ii) James ii prepared for this invasion by one of his iisnal clumsy expedients, 
— a proclamation in which he was frank enough to state what persons and parties he 
intended to punish, when once he got back to lus throne. E\ cry person who had had 
anything to do witii the trial or punishment of a Taeobite— cveiy office holder who 
did not immediately declare for King James ns soon as he heard of his landing — all 
the poor flsbermcn who at Hocliester had called the king “Old Hatchet-face — all 
those, and more, to the number of hundreds of thousands, were to bo punished If any 
vero pardoned, they vould be pardoned “under the Great Seal,’ that is to say, 
they would have to bn\ their pardons, and “ there was not a pnest in the royal 
household who would not make his fortune Queen Jlary (her husband was on the 
Continent at this time) vras cloa er enough to repnnt this precious proclamation, and 
to circulate it widely, along u ith some shrewd remarks— so tlint c\ cry one might see 
what ho had to expect from James 

(ill) Admiral EnjseU, who was personally most favourable to James, visited every 
ship in his fleet, mustered and spoke himself to nil tlie crews "If jour commanders 
plaj false, ho said, “ overboard with them, and myself the first, if von like !" 

(iv) The victory of La Hogue “ crushed the existence of rrance as a naval power " 

(v) This war was for us the beginning of our national Debt In 1C92, the year of 
La Hogue, a land ta.x was imposed, which varied from £10 for a peer to ds for a 
farmer, but it did not bring in enough Tlio Government had therefore to raise a 
loan, and this was the first loan— the first of a long series— raised by the British 
GovemmenL The first loan, in 10^3, was only one million , but, at the present day, 
in spite of senous attempts to cut down the debt, it amounts to £700,000,000 

7 Scotland, — Tho Scottish Convention, which met m Edinburgh, 
tamed itself, like its English counterpirt, mto a Parliament , and 
this Parliament lasted tlirough tho nliolo of the reign — ^With James 
fell also tho Episcopal Church in Scotland , and tho clergj' and 
curates were driven out of their houses, “ rabbled,” insulted, and 
abused, but vvathont bloodshed — proceedings which could not he 
stopped, as there was not a single regiment north of the Tweed. 
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It -was not, however, until 1690 that the Preshyterian Church was 
re-estahhshed by law in Scotland — The most active agent on the 
side of James was Craham of Glaveihouse, Viscount Dundee , and 
he now called upon the Highland clans to follow his flag General 
Mackay , a good but somewhat slow soldier, was sent against him 
with three regiments Tlie two armies met near KilliecranMe The 
English army was allowed to march up the narrow pass, and to defile 
into a small open valley — “where not more than three men could 
walk abreast ” — ^which has the river Garry on one side and a circle 
of low hdls on the other These lulls were held by the 
Highlanders , and hero the battle began It began with Kimocrankio 
an mterchangd of musket shots, which went on foi several 
hours At lost Dundee gave the word for close action, and 
immediately a cloud of Highlanders, throwing doivn their muskets, 
swept — shoeless and plaidless — dowa mto the plain, rendmg the air 
with the fearful yell of the slogan,’ urged to maddest combat hy the 
unceasmg play and shriek of the bagpipe, and put the “ red-coats ” to 
the sword, to rout, and to flight Tho Garry was choked with dead 
bodies, a few soldiers fled headlong down the nanow pass , but tlio 
Jacobito leader, wlule waving his arm to encourage his men, was 
struck in tho jiart thus exposed hy the opening of his cuirass, reeled^ 
feU from his horse, and “word spake never more” — This was m 
1689 Thera were other slight engagements, at Dunkeld and else- 
where , hut the Civil War in Scotland ended m 1690 mth tho 
defeat, in Strathspey, of an officer named Buchan, who had been sent 
over to take command of tho clans 

(i) The violence of revolutions is generally proportioned to tho degree of tho 
maladministration which has produced them It is therefore not strango that tho 
Govemment of Scotland, having hcen during many years far more oppressiio and 
comyit than the Government of England, should liavo fallen with a far hear ier nun 
The movement against the last King of tho House of Stuart avas in England conserva- 
tive, in Scotland destmotivo Tho heads and liands of the martyred Whigs nero 
taken down from tho gates of Edinburgh, carried in procession by great multitudes 
to the cemeteries, and laid in tho earth with solemn respect ’ — Macaitlav 

(lii Tho Cameronians at Dunkeld liad good reason to ho joyful and thankful for 

ley had finished tho war ' “The victorious army of Dundee melted away hi o a 
snow drift. 

8 The IVtassacre of Glencoe — To keep the west m order, General 


Thn war erjr of the ScotUsh Celts. 
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MacTiay built a fortress in the irest of InTcmess-shire, which he 
called Fort ‘Wilham, m honour of the king — ^But the reduction of 
the Highlanders was not j et effected , and it was clear to the advisers 
of WiUiam that the chiefs might break out agam at any tune, if only 
they could find a right leader A serious attempt had therefore to 
be made for the pacification of the Highlands If the clans were not 
to be cowed, it was hoped they might at least be bought into sub- 
mission Accordmgly, the sum of ^15,000 was mtrusted for dis 
tribution to the then Earl of Breadalbane, who is described by a 
personal acquamtance as “ cunnmg as a fov, ivise as a serpent, but as 
sbppery as an eeL” The clans submitted, with the exception of the 
small clan of Macdonald of Glencoe, a wild and melancholy pass m 
the north-west of Argyllshire, “the very Yalley of the Shadow of 
Death ” M'lan, the chief of this small clan, in the pride of his heart, 
put off submission tiU the very last day — the 31st of December 1691 , 
and on that day he presented himself to Colonel HiU, who commanded 
at Fort WiUiam But HiU had no power to administer the oaths 
M‘Ian was recommended to go on to Inveraray, where there was a 
magistrate , and, now thoroughly alarmed, he made his way over 
mountam paths deep in snow, and reached that town only after a 
hard struggle of si\ days It was past the day of submission, 
and the enemies of the Highlanders — among whom the greatest was 
the Secretary for Scotland, Sir John Dalr^u nple, Master of Stair — 
were very glad of it Stair wrote an ordeFtoTobt out that “ damnable 
MMsacro of sept,” and WiUiam signed it Tlie officer appomted to 
oicncoo carry out the order was to secure all avenues and outlets, 
1692 (( gg jjQj. jjpjjp q£ cubs, get away,” and 

was also to take care that “ the Government be not troubled with 
prisoners Accordmgly, a party of soldiers, commanded by Captain 
CampbeU of Glenlyon, appeared m the glen, gave themselves out for 
friends, were heartily welcomed, played cards and drank toddy with 
them victims, and lived very comfortably v ith them for a fortnight. 
On the mght of the 12th of February, Captam Campbell had two 
of M'lan’s sons to supper with him , and m the cold dark of the 
wmter mommg of the 13th, at five o’clock, the soldiers arose, turned 
upon their hosts, and put them to death with sword and with musket 
Tliey kiUed old M‘Ian as he stood at his dressing-table , they shot 


1 Thai {9 no ODQ wm to bo iparctL 
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do\ni the j oung mou as they were sitting round the fire , they 
butchered a child of tivelvo , and they put the close to theu: Tvork by 
stabbing an old man of eighty Thirty-eight were put to death , the 
rest escaped to the snow-clad mountains to pensh of cold and hunger 

(i) “The JIastcrof Stair (tlio Secretary for Scotland) seems to have proposed to 
himself a truly great and good end, the pacification and civilisation of tlio Highlands ’’ 
“ Tlie Master of Stair v as only disimssed from ofllco by the king The Parliament of 
Scotland did not acense 'the onglnal cause of the unhappy business ’ as being par 
ticipant in what they voted to bo a murder " 

ilaster la a tlUe bomo by Ibe cldcal eona of aonio Scotliab barons The Master of Stair waa the 
eldest son of "V Iscount Stair rresident of tbo Court of Scsjion 
& 7 Jt=clan Trite la the genna , sept the apeclea. 

(ii) The Massacre of Glencoe has been celebrated in v erso by Sir Walter Scott The 
following is one stansa — 

“ The hand that imnglcd in tho meal, 

At midnight drew tho felon steel, 

And gave tho host’s kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality 
Tho fnendly hearth that \yarmcd that hand, 

At midnight armed it with tho brand, 

That bade dostruotion'a flames expand 
Their red and fearful blazonry ” 

9 WiUiam on the Continent — ^William was as deeply mterested 
m breakmg tbo power of Louis, as m settlmg the affairs of England 
and Great Britain. For the former purpose, it was bis habit to spend 
the summer on the Continent , and, out of his thirteen years on the i 
throne of England, eleven years were spent m war In 1692 William 
was defeated at SteinMrk , and a discontented Parhament followed 
this defeat The year after, he met another defeat, still more 
severe, at Landen, where the bloodiest and most stubborn battle 
of the war was fought Still Wiiham never lost heart his Dutch 
ohstmacy was proof against every disaster And he was not always 
seconded by the English Parliament or tho English nation. At length,^ 
m the year 1695, he captured the strong fortress of Namur, 
m spite of a powerful French force Aiuthin, and tho presence uamur 
of a very large French army uathout This was the 
tummg-pomt m his fortunes abroad Wilbam, on his return tJ, 
England, made a progress through the country , and a Parliament 
Avas returned Avith a large majority m favour of the Avar and of the 
Whig policy Parliament Avns eager to assist Kmg William m his 
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stniggle against Lotus, Imt there tias little money in the country 
Tho Treaty length, lioit ovor, tlie ttar lias brought to a fortunate 
ofEyswict conclusion by the Treaty of Ryswlck, in the year 1697 
1697 country tias overjoyed, and the hang made a 

triumphal entry into Loudon 

(i) Btelnklrk (also ivrltlcn, KerXe) is a small uUngo north cast of lions 
(li) llanden lies hetneon Tirloniont and Liigc, Just vhero the high hillj country of 
Belgium (as It is now called) dips donn into the plain It was an liiiportint militarj 
position, and this can bo seen from the fact that five railnays now com ergo upon it 
(Tlic Battle of Landou is called Neenrinden by the rrencli ) 

(iii) Namur is a fortlQcd town of great artiflcial and natural strength — the latter 
from its position at tlie confluence of the Meuse and the Sambre 

(iv) Eytwlck is a small toirn, in what is now called Holland, to the south of the 
Hague One of the terms of the Treaty was that the Pretender should bo expelled 
from Prance 

10 The Darien Scheme — William Paterson, a clever, sanguine, 
and enterprising Scotchman, whoso best title to fame is that he 
founded the Panic of England, started another sclieme, which was to 
make all Scotland wealthy and happy for ever after He had studied 
ivith great care the map of the world , and it struck him that the 
Isthmus of Darien (or PanainA) vas the true commercial centre of 
the globe, and that a commercial colony cstabhshed there would 
command the trade of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and draw 
supiilies for the good of Scotland from the great contments of Asi i, 
Africa, and tlie two Americas A company to carry out this 
inagnificont scheme was established In siv months the sum of four 
hundred thousand pounds was subsciibed , every Scotchman who had 
The Darien Spare rushed to mvest it in the grand Darien scheme, 

Bchemo and half the capital of what was then a very poor little 
country was sunk in it People who had bought shares 
went to bed and di earned all night of gold and ruby and copper 
imnes, and a trade “ advancmg by leaps and bounds ” “ Many,” 

says Sir Walter Scott, “ subscribed their all , maidens threw m their 
portions, and widows whatever sums they could raise upon their 
dower, to be repaid a hundredfold bj’’ the golden sliower which was 
to descend upon the subscribers” On the 26th of July 1698, three 
vessels sailed from Scotland with twelve bundled Scotchmen on 
board, and “the whole oity of Edinbmgh poured dowm upon Leith 
to see the colony depart, amidst the tears and prayers and praises 
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of relatious md friends.’ Tliej were going to make their othu 
fortunes and the fortunes of eryliod} else , Edinburgh would rival 
London, and Scotland would take its rightful pkee at tlie head of 
the commerce of the world. The Scottish Parliament liad granted 
them a cliartcr, which gave them a monojiolj of trade with Asia, 
Afnca, and the two Americas' tar thirty-one jears, vith leave to 
import all goods dutj free, except sugar and tobacco The expedition 
reached Darien in safety, and built a town and a fort^ wbich they 
called Isew Edinburgh, and Xcw St. Andrea'S, after the new and the 
old capital of Scotland. 

IL Pailure of the Danen Sdieme —But England was against 
them, and HoEand was against them , the great East India Com- 
panj" looked upon them as poachers, and Spam regarded them as no 
lietter than pirates or filibusters They had an insufficient supply 
of provisions, and the governor of the English colonics in North 
America refused to let them have any more , the climato was 
pestilential, and hunger and fca er coon thmncd their ranks, and left 
the survivors lean and pale and worn out. They deserted their 
colon}, and sailed for New York. Bat, before the news could reach 
ficotland, another body of thirteen hundred emigrants had set saO, 
only to find the settlement a silent desert, and to bo themselves 
driven out by Spanish incn-of-vvar — ^Tho Scottish people were deeply 
mortified and tembly enraged bv the failure of the ereat 

,, ^ raUore of 

scheme in which they h<ld embarked their hopes, their tbeDiricn 
hearts, and their money, and thej declared, that “those 
who perished for w ant of prov isions were as much murdered 
by Kmg IVilliam^s Government as if thej had heen shot in the cnows 
of Glencoe ’’ William pointed out that the charter Ivad been granted 
without bis knowledge when he was absent m Holland, and that it 
would be better for both countries if they were united and possessed 
one parhament 

12 William at Home — ^William had a very difficult task in the 
government of the three kmgdoms , and, had it not been, for the 
generous aid whicb he received from his wife, it would have heen an 
impossible one He had, practically, receiv’cd hrs crown from the hanis 
of the "UTugs but he wished to bo king of the whole nation, and not 
of a party Again, his long struggle with Louis of France obliged bun 
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to be lus own minister of foreign affairs , while his new of the duties 
and the responsibilities of a king were lofty and serious, and Ins 
strong feelings regardmg his position rather inclmed hun to the side 
of the Tories He early learned, moreover, that he could not trust 
the prominent men m the country Men like Marlborough and 
Eussell were known by "Wilham to be in correspondence with James, 
so that they might not lose any chance should a change m the 
succession take place It was for this that, m 1692, Marlborough 
Avas dismissed from all the offices he held. At first it v as thought it 
would be a good thmg to have a strong government composed of able 
members of both parties , but this plan ivas found not to work In 
1695 the Duke of Leeds (formerly Marquis of Caermarthen and Lord 
Danby) left the government, Avhicli from that time became purely 
"Whig m character and composition After the death of Mary m 
1694, Wilham received an accession of pohtical strength in the 
friendship of the Duke of Marlborough This astute person saiv that 
her sister Anne vas now certain to succeed, Anne was com- 
pletely under the power of Marlborough’s wife , and thus he saiv his 
way clear before lum to the highest offices m the Army and m the 
State Nay, more, he saw his way to becoming the practical ruler of 
England, the head of the coalition agamst Louis, and the arbiter of 
the fortunes of Europe In tie year 1698, the Parhament elected 
Avas strongly Tory in character , it reduced the standmg army to ten 
thousand men, and sent William’s Dutch Guards back to their oAvn 
country , and, m 1700, Wilbaiu was obliged to form a Tory Govern- 
ment, the most distmguished members of which Avere Lord Eochester 
and Lord Godolphm. In this j ear, also, the little Duke of Gloucester, 
Anne’s son, and heir to the throne, died , and it became necessary to 
provide for the Protestant Succession. Parliament, with the sanction 
of Wilham, had no difficulty, m 1701, m passmg the Act of Settlement, 
by which the croAvn was conferred on the Electress Soplila, wife of 
the Elector of Hanover, and grand-daughter of James i When, 
m this year of 1701, James ii died at St Germams, Louis xiv at 
once recognised his son as rightful King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. This set the nation m a flame , and Tory vied Avith Whig 
m shoAvmg their attachment to William and the Protestant cause 
But the Wings were, of course, m the majority William buav lus 
opportumty, dissolved Parliament, got a neiv Parliament togctlier 
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composed chiefly of Whigs, dismissed his Tory Cahmet, and declared 
Trar agamsfc Louis England Avas arming , Europe iras arming ; m hen 
the accident to William put an end at once to his life and to his hopes 
of curbing tlio power of France 

(i) Tlio first wnt^l mlnistrj in tlio history of tho Englisli Parliament was formed 
in 1C90 It was Aniig. 

(ii) TIio Tories in tho Parliament of 1099 did not at all share "William’s dread of tho 
power of France Tho country gentlemen had, moreover, heen hca\ ily taxed and 
tho ofilccrs in tho English army were extremely jcilous of tho Dutch and of tho 
favour shown to them by "William 

(Hi) Tliis son was called by his Prcncli friends Le PrHendant — that is, tho Claimant , 
but tho "Whigs of Dio day very cleverly translated it by tho term Pretender, and so it 
remained England was indignant at the interfcrcnco of a foreign king with tho 
succession to tho throne 

(I\) By tho Act of Sottloincnt Parliament resnmed its ancient English rights of 
electing tho king. Like tlio "Wltenagomotc, of whicli it was tho legitimate suecossor, 
it passed over those heirs that wero nearest in blood— because tliey wero not 
Protestants, and conferred tlio crown on persons of much more distant relationship 

13 Deati. of WiUiam — Parliament -was called, tv Inch voted 
William .£600,000, and adt ised him to maho no peace "with France 
until this personal affront — this impudent "violation of tho Peaco of 
Kj’swick — "was fully atoned for William ivas himself m tho last 
stage of bodily feebleness , but no one could discern “ one single 
mark of languor or declme ” Ho hunted once a iveob, though ho 
•was so "weak that ho had to he hfted on to his horse One day ho 
vns huntmg at Hampton Court — it vas tho 21st of February 1V02 — 
■when his horse stumbled at a molo-hiU and tbrcAV him He broke 
his coUiir-hono , a fever supervened, and ho never rose from his bed 
He died on tho 8th of March From that day tho usual toast of tho 
Jacobites atbs “to tho little gentleman in black velvet” who had 
brought about tbo death of William iii 

14 The Work of Parliament — Tho Convention, which had been 
called together in. tho beginning of 1689, resolved itself into a Parlia- 
ment, without any appeal to tho Country It imposed a now 
oath of AUcgianco and Supremacy on all persons who held offico 
either in church or state and those among tho cleigy whoso con- 
sciences would not permit them to swear allegiance to a Parliament- 
made king, left the Cliurch and became generally known as Non-jurors, 

2h 
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This Convention-Piiliamenfc also passed the nntlny Act and the 
Toleration Act But its greatest achie\ ement nras the transformation 
of the Declaration of Eight into the Bill of Eights “Wilham’s Second 
Parliament met in 1G90, and tried, hut -vrithout success, to pass the 
Ahjuration BdL In 1693 the Katlonal Debt aras originated hy 
hlontague, the Chancellor of the E\cheguer , and tins debt Trent on 
groTVing until, hj the end of William’s reign, it had reached the 
amount of ^12,000,000 — In 1694 Parhament t\ as able to pass the 
Triennial Act, though it had to overcome the dismclmation of Wilham 
himself, Tvho alu ays feared these changes of the House of Commons. 
— In 1697 Parhament reduced the standmg army of the country to 
10,000 men — The Parliament of 1701 felt it necessary, m consequence 
of the death m the previous year of the little DuEc of Gloucester — the 
son and heir of the Prmcess Anne — to pass an Act of Settlement, or 
“ Succession Act,” by arhich the Croivn, after Anne’s death, was to 
pass to the Electress Sophia and her children, if they were Protestants 
— The last Parhament of 'William met m the end of 1701 , but it had 
not much tune to do anj n ork It passed a BUI of Attainder against 
the Old Pretender , and it imposed an oath to uphold the Act of 
Settlement, or the “Protestant Succession,” on all persons holding 
office either m church or state. 

(i) The Mutiny Act is passed ever} year If it irere not rencived, the Array ironld 
ho ipso facto dissolved The “ supply for the Army is also voted from year to year , 
so that, though there is a standing Array, its contmned einstencG depends not on the 
Sovereign, hnt on the will of Farlhracnt 

(ii) The Toleration Act gave complete freedom of worship to Ifonconfonnists , hnt 
it did not allow them to hold office of any kind. 

(ill) The Abjuration Bill, which did not pass, called upon all office holders to abjure 
allegiance to James Bnt TVlUiam s health was dehcate , Loms xrv was very power 
fnl , James ii was always on the watch , and no one know what might happen If 
James ii. came hack, a person who had abjured his allegiance would probably find it 
go hard with liim. 

(iv) The National rebt owes its origin to William s precarious tenure of the Crown. 
Had ho hcon firmly seated ho could, like other kings of England, have borrowed 
money on his own socunty This was impossible Hence Hontague borrowed the 
monev on the security of the Govermnent, and the money was lent hy members of 
the nation *o the Nation as a whole, as an organic body The National Debt, at the 
Peace of Pans m 1815, was £851,000,000 It is now (1890) £i’05,000,000 

(v) The Triennial Act had two sides (a) Ko Parliament was to last more than three 
years (b) The country not to he w ithont a Parliament for more than three years 
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(ti) The rednetion of the army to 10,<XM) men was dno to the Peace of Byswick, 
which removed all danger of an in\ asion of Pngland by Louis xjv 

(vii) The Act of EetUement contained tlio foilovung important clauses (a) the crown 
to go to the Electress Sophia and her heirs , (b) tfie Sovereign to be a Protestant and 
not to leave tlie hingdom (c) no intervention by war in favour of the foreign 
possessions of the Sovereign , (d) foreigners not to receive grants or hold oiEces , 
(c) ministers to be responsible for the acts of the Sovereign, and not to be protected 
from impeachment by pardon “under the Great Seal’ , (0 judges to be appointed 
for life 

(viu) One of the most important acts of William s Parliaments was a thing they 
did not do They refused to renew the Act for licensing boobs and printed matter, 
which expired in 1C95 , and from this date all pnnting was absolutely free 


15 Great Men. — ^In tome politics, the three most distinguished 
advisers of "William were George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, Lord 
Dauby, Tvho was created Duke of Leeds , and Lord Godolpliin Por 
foreign affairs William was his own minister In war hy far the 
greatest name is agam that of Kmg Wilham himself In finance, 
CiiaTles Montague (who at the end of the reign was created Earl of 
Halilax) showed courage and originahty , and his financial plans 
were supported hy the great mathematician Sir Isaac Newton, then 
Master of the Mint, and hy the great philosopher, John Locke — 
In Ireland, the Earl of Tyrconnel’s was the most prominent name , 
m Scotland, that of Viscount Dundee — Of William’s private friends 
and trusted advisers, the most distinguished was Bentinck, whom 
Wdliam made Earl of Portland, 

16 Social Facts — There are in history two, and perhaps only 
two, instances of an army bemg absorbed, after its work was done, 
m the ranks of peaceable and liard-working cltivens, the soldiers 
retummg once more to their occupations as fanners, labourers, shop- 
keepers, artisans These two instances are those of the Cromwellian 
Axmj m 1660 — ^thc year of the Eestoration, and of the Army of the 
Dnited States, after the Civil War of 1861-65 Both of these were 
citwen armies , the combatants m them were not hired soldiers , 
they fought for what they believed to he a great and a just cause 
But, when an army of hired soldiers is disbanded, the case is very 
different, the old soldiers who have made fighting the profession 
of their lives, cannot readily go back to the pursuits and the 
habits of peace, and many of them, indeed, cannot find work if 
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ttoy ■wished to find it Hence they become highway robbers, 
marauders, footpads, and su ell the rinhs of the classes who hve by 
plunder, disorder, and lawlessness This was very greatly the case 
after the peace of Ejswick in 1697 , and the go\ eminent of the time 
avas too poor and too aveak to graiiple with the ea il The exchequer 
had been emptied by the e-^pendituro in the war with Franco , and 
trade avas not in a flourishing condition The near comago helped to 
put trade on a sounder footing, though the loss on the old and 
debased eoins was made good by an enl ta'c upon houses and wmdoaa s 
— Two excellent societies were founded during this reign — the Society 
for Promotmg Cliristian Knowledge (the “SPCK”), and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, both of 
them in the j ear 1698 — the year after the peace of Rj savick. 

(i) "Tho peace had, all oaer Earope, and nowhere more tlian in England, tnmed 
crowds of old soldiers into mamnders ’ Carnages were attached oven in Hydo 
Parh, •which, however, at that time lay well In tho country A band of robbers 
built huts for themselves in Epping Forest and ivaylaid tra\ oilers and passers bj 

pi) Tho coinage had been so much clipped (tho edges were not milled, as now, 
but quite raw) that shopkeepers refused to take it except by weight. Tho working 
classes received their pay in these coins, “ by rate , ’ but they had to pay by weight 
for tho provisions they bought , and in this 'way they sometimes lost a third, or even 
a half of their wages 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUIDIARY OF 'WILLIAM AND MARTS REIGN 


16S9 (a) Accesdon of WllUam and Mar; 

(b) Tie Mutiny Act 

(c) War with Franca 

The Grand Alliance — England, 
Holland Spain the German 
Empire Anatrio. 

(d) Toleration Act 

(e) BILL or EIGHTS 

1690 (a) Battle of Beachy Head. 

(h) Battle of tie Boyne 

(c) Flight of James 

1692 (a) Dismissal of Marlborongh 

(b) Maisacre of Glencoe 

(c) Battle of Cape La Hogue 

(d) Battle of Steinkirk. 

1693 Tie national Beit ieglna. 

Battle of lAnden 


1691. (a) Bank of England founded. 

(b) Tie Triennial Act 

(d) Beati of Mary 

1695 Taking of Namur 

1696 Coinage restored. 

1697 Peace of Eyawick. 

1698 First Partition Treaty 

1699 Tie Barlen Scieme 

1700 (a) Second Partition Treaty 

(b) Death of tho Duke of 
Qloneestcr 

1701 (a) THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT 

(b) Death of James ii 

(c) Loms xrv recognises tho 

“Old Pretender" as James 
the Third 

1702 Beati of WlUlam. 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1690 Calcutta founded. 

1697 (a) Visit of Peter tho Great to 

England Lives in Ormo 
Souare, Bayswater Learns 


ship carpentering at Dept- 
ford. 

(b) Cliarles xiL , king of Sweden. 
1701. Frederick i , king of Prussia. 



CHAPTER YII 


ANNE 

(THE LAST OF THE STUARTS) 

Born 1GG5 Succeeded (at the age of 37) in 1702 Died 1714 
Reigned 12 Years 


A^•^'E SnjART iras tlio daughter of James, Duke of k ork, afterwards 
James ii Her mother avas Anne Hyde, daughter of Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, tlio author of tho “History of tho BcbcUion, and Lord 
High Chancellor to Cliarlcs ii Her elder sister was Mart, wife of 
TViUiam of Orange, who had been Queen before her, and her half- 
brother was James rnaRois Edward, tho Old Pretender, who was the 
youngest child of James ir Her right to the throne came from the Act 
of Settlement of 1701 Anno outlived all her nineteen children 

CONTEJITOKART SOVEREIGNS 

Louis XIV of France Philip a of Spam (Duke of Anjou), 1 n,va]s for the 
Archduke Charles of Austna, J Spanish throne, 

1 Anne, 1702-1714 — Anne, the second daughter of James 
II , and the last of tho Stuart family, now came to the throne 
I She was a quiet, good-mtured, inoffensive woman Her husband, 
Prmce George of Denmark, was a nobody — of nhom Charles rt 
said, that he had tried him, drunk and sober, and had “found 
nothmg in him ” From the time Anne was a, g irl, she had been 
ruled by her favourite, Sarah Jenmngs, afterwards the handsome hut 
dommeenng wife of John Churchi^JDuke of hlorlborough. These 
ladies were EO*7ond of each other that they dropped the usual style 
,of address, and the Queen wrote to her “Dear Sarah” under the 
signature of Anne hlorley, while Sarah Churchill took the name of 
hirs Freeman. TVithm a few days of Anne’s accession to the thVone, 

Marlborough was created Captam-General of Her Majesty’s Forces 
478 
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The handsomest and hest-bred man of his tune, serene m temper, of \ 
the coolest and most undaunted courage, lus charactei was never- ^ 
theless stained by avarice and by treachery While in command ofi 
the Enghsh army, he would give information to the enemy for aj 
sum of money , he deseited James ii for William at the Revolution, | 
and then intrigued with James agam , he would sell his dearest j 
fnend for gold , and he loved no man but himself, and respected no [ 
cause but his own interest His wife, his position, and lus pocket | 
were the only three things lie cared for He hated wanting, and he 
never could speU — Anne chose her mmisters chiefly from the Tory 
party, which she liked to call the “Church Party,” and the chief 
among them were Loid Godolpl^ and the Duke of Marlborough, the 
latter, how'ever, a Whig 


\/ (i) The first adnimistration of Qncen Anue was a coniTimed ministrj of Wings 
and Tones Oodelphln was Lord Treasurer , Secretary of State , and 

Marlborongli Commander m Clnef 

'/(u) Marlborough, was the real ruler, and was practically not only Commander in- 
Chief, but also Minister for Foreign Affairs 


2 The Two Periods of Anne’s Reign. — The reign of this 
queen falls easily and naturally into two periods The first was the 
period when the Duke of Marlborough was paramount in the Houses 
of Parliament, and his wife, the Duchess, in the royal closet Durmgj 
this period Marlborough was the chief man m the langdom, and his 
wife the chief woman at the Court The second peiiod began w hen 
Anne discarded the Duchess of Marlborough, and chose Mrs Masham 
to be her favourite hirs Masham bemg guided by Harley and St 
John, the chiefs of the Tory party Mrs Alasham was a cousin i 
of Lady Churchill , but she was also a cousin of Harley Duimg the 
first period, Lady Churchdl ruled, assisted by the queen , during 
the second, the afiairs of the country were managed by Mrs hlasham 
and Queen Anne and their friends The queen’s husband, Pnnee 
George of Denmark, cared for nothing but good eating and hunting 
Most of the discussions and mtrigues of the reign circled round the 
question of succession, the question whether the “Old Pretender” 
might not he allowed to come back to his owm 

(i) ‘’Anno bad not a store of amity for more tban one person at a time " — Swirr 

'/ (li) Tbo “Old Pretender" was tbe son of James ii , tbe " Young Pretender ’ avas 
tbo grandson 
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j 3 War of the Spanish Succession — This war was fought to 
determine who should succeed Charles ii on the Spanish throne 
But it had m reality much wider issues England did not need to 
I care whether the king of Spam w ere an Austrian or a Frenchman 
I But she did care that France should not become so powerful both by 
I land and sea as to be able to force England to take the Stuarts back , 
’ she did care that France should not hold Spain, Naples, Sicdy, Milan, 
[ the Spanish Netherlands, and the Indies, and thus become supreme 
on the Ocean as she was upon the Continent And on these grounds, 
the IVhig party followed up anth ardour the contmental pohey of 
William III , and set itself steadily to break up the power of Louis xiv 
And thus in time the struggles and expenditure of England gained 
for her a place in the front rank of European Powers, a place which 
she holds noav, and which she nea er at any time lost The Duke of 

( Anjou, the son of the Dauphin of France, avas noai king of Spam 
under the title of Philip v , and we tried to drive him off the throne, 
and to place m his stead the Archduke Charles of Austna Wilham 
had, before his death, concluded a treaty anth Holland and the 
Emperor of Germany, which was known ns the Grand Alliance, to 
support the claim of the Archduke Charles of Austna to the Spanish 
'crown, and to defeat the purposes of Louis 

4. Marlborough’s Campaigns — War was form all y declared 
m May 1702 , and Marlborough entered upon that senes of splendid 
aactones which ranks him with the great captams of the world — 
anth Caesar and Napoleon, with Wellrngton and Von Moltke The 
fighting took place chiefly in the Spanish Netherlands, the part now 
called Belgium, long “the cockpit of Europe”, but the first great 
battle was fought m Bavaria, as the French had made up their 
minds to attack Vienna Marlborough marched in 1704 from 
Flanders up the Khme right into the heart of Bavaria, and was 
Kenheim there joined by Prmce Eugene of Savoy, the commander of 
ITOd' the Imperial army At BleUbelm, on the Danube, he m- 
flicted a temble blow on the French and Bavarians, and took their 
leader. Marshal Tallard, prisoner This victory saved Austna, it 
broke the spell of Louis’s contmued success , and Marlborough, who 
, always took care to be well rewarded for lus work, received a gift of 
i the rojal manor of Woodstock, upon which he aftemards bmlt the 
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Palace of Blenlicim This year also £>a^^ t he capture by Admiral 
Pookc o f Gibral tar, an almost impregnable fortress, which namiuioj 
has 01 er since remained in the hands of Great Britain 1706. 
hlarlboroiigh’s next great battle was fought in 170G , when, at RamiUlos, 
a village about thirty miles fiom Brussels, he defeated oudenardo 
the French under Marshal Villeroi In 1708, Oudenarde, 1708 
a place not far from Ghent, sai\ him for tho third tune brilliantly 
victonous over tho French, who lost 16,000 men and more Maipiaqnet 
than one hundred b inncrs His last great victory i\ as at 1709 
Malplaquot, also in that part of tho Netherlands now called Belgium, 
ne ir Mens , but tho French, though defeated, only lost 
12,000 men, vlnlo tho aictors lost the enormous number iJtrecht 
of 24,000 This V as in 1700 The v ar, ivhich lasted for 
eleien years, lingered on till 1713, when it Mas brought to a close 
bj the Peace of Utrecht 

y 

V (i) Tlio result of the Baltla of Dlenhelm uns to Ba\o Vienna, and to present the 
restoration of tho line of James ii “ TJirougliout the rest of llio var Louis fought 
onlj for self defence Blenheim had dissipated for ever his once proud visions of 
almost universal conquest ' — CnEAsr 


W^ii) Gibraltar has been In tho hands of England since 1704 
highway to India and tho East. 


It commands tho tvatcr 


\/(iil) Tlio result of tho Baltls of lUmUUes was to force tho rronch to ctacualo 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent. '• As Marlborough by tho Battle of Blenheim rescued 
Gennanj, so it may bo said of him that by tho Battle of Ilamllllcs ho conquered 
nanders Staniioif- 

k/ (Iv) Ondonardo gate Lille Into tho hands of tho Allies 


v/ (v) Tlio victory at iialploquot gave tho Allies Tonmay and Mono, and opened tho 
road to Franco 


yj (vi) All this time tho Fngllsh Fleet was Inwj It captured Gibraltar and Minorca, 
secured to us tho irosscsslon of Kowfoundlaud, and took tho brcnch colony of Acadlo 
(nowr Nova Scotia) 


\J (vll) Tho total result of tho campaigns was to drive tho French out of tho Nether 
lands, to destroy tho prestige of Louis, and to drain tho resources of PVanco to tlio 
list louls d or 


5 Blenheim — The Battle of Blenheim was fought to prevent thoY 
siege of Yienna, which was threatened by tho French and Bavarian | 
amy from tho west, and by tho Hungarians from the east Marl-/ 
borough, after a series of forced marches and skilful manceuvres, suc- 
ceeded in throwmg himself between tho Franco-Bavaiian army and 
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the Austiian capital The French took up a strong position on hills 
and rising ground m the neighbourhood of the village of Blenlieun, 

on the Danube 
In front of the 
French position 
ran the Hebei, a 
brook -which 
floivs through a 
series of marshes 
The French 
leader, Marshal 
Tallard, mis- 
takenly consi- 
dered Blenheim 
the key of the 
position, fortified 
it -with pahsades, 

and garrisoned it -with a large body of infantry Marlborough 
tned to take the -Tillage, but -was beaten back He then attacked 
the centre of the French Ime by bnngmg his troops across the 
marshes, and gammg for them a position on the rismg ground 
beyond After several attacks, he suc ceeded m piercmg ^ IVench 
c entre A feigned attack -which -was steadily niamtamed against 
Blenheim kept a large number of the French troops busy, prevented 
their going to the rehef of the centre, and thus neutralised 
their efiorts m the battle The Franco-Bavarian ar my fled 
m two bodies Blenheim still held out, but now, sur- 
rounded by the Enghsh army, and played on by their artillery, the 
garrison was compelled to capitulate, and 11,000 men vero made 
prisoners The -nctory was a complete one , ns, out of GO, 000 men, 
the French and Bavarian generals could, after the battle, muster only 

20 000 available troops Marshal Tallard v as lumself a prisoner 
* 



0) Forces (a) French and Bavarian Army under Mamhal Tallard and the Elector 
ofBavarla CO, 000 men, 01 guns 

Oi) AlUcs under MarlborooEli and Prince Enneno 50,000 men , 51 guns 


(II) Fosrnov Both armies at right angles to the Danube on opposite sides of the 
Jicbel, (a) TlicEreoch, on rising ground, protected by the stream 
and marshes In front Their lino dollnod bj three villages 
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Blcnlielm on tlic crtrcme nglit , Obcrglau In the centre , Lutzlngcn 
cn the left All three villages stTonglj gammoned by infantry 
Connecting lines consist onl> of caialry 

(b) Tlie AUIts, comraandctl by Marlborough on the left, and Pnnee 
Eugene on the ri^ht. 

fill) Move-uests (a) Pint Kovement. Allied altacl on Blenheim, led by Cutta 
“tile Salamander " RcpulsccL 

(b) Eeccad JuoveEent. General ailvancc of the Allies aeross the 

Bebel and the smamps attack on Obcrglan. BcpnlsciL 
Allied army almost ent in tro 

(c) Third Kovemeat. Grand a'lack on French centic, irhich Is 

only a long thin line of casalrj connecting the fortified 
villages French defeated. 

(d) rmnth lloveceat, Tlicleftiving, commanded by thoBavanan 

Elector, outflanked by Marlborough, marching from the 
French centre. Pruen from the field. 

(c) nnh Hovenent. Blenheim currounded and bombarded. 
TIic troops bolding it surrender 

« 

(iv) BesetTS (q) Total defeat of the French Then: looses arc 1-4,000 killed and 
vonnded , 13,000 prisoners— among them Tallard 
(b) .tilled losses 12,000 men. 


6 BanuUies — The Battle of Jlamillies tvas fougnt to prerent the j 
fall of Namur jMarlborough’s advance seemed to threaten this | 
fortress , and ilarshal YiUeroi, in command of the French armj', ! 
had reccued instructions to fight a hitlle for the purpose of savmg | 
the town The French held a range of lulls ■whichr ran in the | 
form of a semi-circle round the sources of the Little Qheet. Their ^ 


extreme right touched an old road called the “ Road of Queen Bnme- 
handj” and was covered hy a lofty harrow known as the “Tomb 
of Ottomond. ’ Their left lay on a village called Ander-Kirk. This 
part of the French, position was protected by the ri\cr Little Gbeet, 
and the marshes through winch it flowed iMarlborougli was so 
fortunate as to hold the inside of the circle — “a chord across the 
arc formed hy the French lines,’ — so that his troops had always 
a shorter Imo to march on than the enemy had. The 
Tomb of Ottomond was the key of the position This 
taken, the whole of the encmj ’s lino could he raked ivitli 
shot Marlborough made a feigned attack on Ander-Kirk , Villeroi 
and his generals galloped to that part of the field , he now flung his 
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troops on EamiUies and the Tomb of Ottomond, and seized the 
filiigli ground held by tiio FrencL The enemy retreated, the 
jlretreat became a rout , and the French were driven out of the 

Netherlands 

(i) PonCES (a) French C2,000 
men 130 guns 

(b) Allies 00,000 men , 120 
guns 

(u) PosiTios. (a) French drawn 
up on inner curve of a 
semi 'Circular slope , 
the village of KamllUes 
and the Temh of Otto 
mond on their right , 
the \allago of Ander 
Kirk on their left 

(h) Allies on a chord across 
the arc formed by the 
French line 

(Ui) Movkjiests (a) First Movement. A feigned attach on the cstremo left of the 
French. 

(h) Second Movement. An attach by Slnrlborongh’s strongest 
troops on the ostremo right. Tlie British are driven hack. 

(r) Third Movement Kemforcoraents nro brought up , and the 
British cavalrj charge and sweep away the French right. 
Tomb of Ottomond ocenpied 

(d) Fourth Movement. The village of EanuUics is stonned , and 
tbo French centre is dn\ en back. 

(e) Fifth Movement. Marlborough’s troops advance from their 
now ground French have no time to rally their right and 
centre The French flee in ront all along the lino 



(f) Slsth Movement The British horse pursue the fugitives for 
twenty live miles. 

(iv) Besults French Killed and wounded 7000 prisoners 0000 

Allies Killed and wounded 8GO0 — All the Netherlands given up 
Only Mens and Namur remain in the hands of the French. 


I 7 Oudenaxde — Murshal YendSme , the new commander-m-chief 
/of the French army, had taken the cities of Bruges and Ghenb and 
had made up his mmd to capture also the town of Oudenarde, i 
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fortress -rrhicTi lies higher up the Scheldt th-in Ghent, in order to 
seenre his new ncqnisitions hlarlhoroiigh determined to fight s 
hnttlcfor the presen ation of this stronghold. The French took up/ 
a position on a slrctcli of rising ground parallel with the Norken-^ 
a stream which flows into the Scheldt Marlborough performed a 
circuit round the French anm , slipped hetu een it and France, and 
thus cut off its communications Marshal Vendoine avas in coni-i 
mand , hut the nominal commandcr-m-diief was the Duke of Bur-j 
gundj, the heir to the French throne Tho Duke of Bnrgundj| 
ordered fon\ ard seven battalions , these n ere fallen on bj Generali 
Cadogan and cut to pieces Venddme was anaious to remain behind 
tho ITorkcn, and to act on tho defensiae, knowing that tho allies 
were wearied with their long marches But the Duke insisted on 



sending fonvard his troops across the Norken into the narrow valleys, 
the fields in nhich •were surrounded by hedges, ditehes, and walls 
Here a set of fierce hand-to-hand combats followed, and 
gencrallj in fiuour of tho Enghsh Jlarlboroiigh, who 
commanded the left, now saw that the French right was 
completely unguarded, fell upon it, doubled it uji, and almost totally 
annihilated it Night came on part of the French army broke 
through a gap in tho lulls , and the rest fell back upon Ghent / 
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(i) Foncca French, 85,000 men , AlUee, 80,000 

(ii) Position (n) Tlio French on rising ground to tlio ircst of tho Korhen. Tho 

Allies m front of Oiidcnnrdc, and west of the Sclieldt, facing 
tlio French, hut nilh cross ^nllcJS between 

(b) Marlborough with the left. Prince Eugeno and Cadogan with 
tlio right. 

(ill) MoriaiENTa (a) First Movement. Tho Duke of Burgundy sends troops fonvard 
ns far as Eync — naillago near Oudenarde Cadogan falls 
upon and routs them 

(b) Second Movement. Burgundy orders forward the French right 

wing into tho winding and narrow vallojs Hand to hand 
battles TIio English c.avalry on tlic heights to tho right 
hold tlio French left In check. 

(c) Third Movement. Marlborough orders Overkirk to sweep 

round tho Froneh right — wliicli is far adr'anced beyond 
their centre— and to envelop It. Annihilation of French 
right wing 

(l\) Results Road open for tho Allies to Pa-is 


I 


8 Malplactuet — ^I\Iarl'borougli tnd Eugene Incl lnT^cled Mons 
Marshal ViUars, the only French, marshal as yet undefeated, tned 

' to prevent tho 
I siege , hut lieavas 
I too late He made 
liaste, however, to 
raise tho siege, if 
he possibly could 
To the south of 
Mons lie masses of 
elevated ground, 
ranges of hills, 
broken country, 
covered with 
woods and forests 
The only way to 
Mons from, the 
south and west 
was by tho 
Trou4e (=“Open Gap”) between the forests of Taismere on the 
west, and Lanierc on tho east On one side of this gap stands 
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Iho -nllagc of IVtalplnqucf, ^Tlllcl^ Yillnr^ mnrclicfl tip to and 8 ei 7 cd 
JTpro ]io fortified his position— -winch -was protected hy thick 
woods on hoth wings— m the strongest possible manner, hy 
throwing up earthworks on the hills and along the sides of tho 
woods Marllioroiigh, who had marched from Mons, wanted to 
attack at once , but Eugene thought it better to wait tlio coming of 
more troops Tlius another day was given to tho French to strengthen 
their earthw orks Tho attack began on tho right of tho allies, and 
■was led hy General Witliers Tho pressure on tho French left was 
so strong that Villirs was obhgcd to send troops to tho aid of tho 
French in tho Taisnicro Forest , and thus ho w cakened his centre ] 
Marlborough saw the blunder , hurled masses of troops on tho 
cntronclimcnts m the French centre , broke through them and sei/cd 
tho position Marshal Villtrs was severely -wounded , but Marshal 
Eoufilers, a singularh able general, at once took command, 

, T , -I . Mftlpliuinet , 

ordered a retreat, and brought oif his army in complelo ^ 709 , ' 

order The only result to the Enghsh was that they / 

hold the field of battle Malplaquet avas tho bloodiest and tho® 
hardest-fought fight m tho whole war 


i 

i 

1 


(I) I 01 cm rrcnch nnd Eararlaa*, 93,000 men , Allies, 9S,009 

(II) Po3irio I (n) rrenchonlil(,ligroun(lljotwccntwoilcnsowoo(ls, wlthJInlplaquot 

on lliplr rlglib. 

(b) Tlio Allies nt tlio foot of llio dilTcrcnt ranges ofliUls, nnd north of 
tlio Trouco 

(Hi) MovTMnTS (n) rirsl Movement Attack hy rnnee Eugene's corps on tho avood 
of Talsnitro on tho French left Repulsed 
(Ii) Socand Movement General W ithers ntlncks tlio Frcncli left 
Villnra sends up troops to Its nrslsfeince. 

(c) Third Movement Frlnco of Orange ntlacks French right , Is 

driven hack with great loss 

(d) ronrth Movement Marlborough, seeing rrencli centre weak- 

ened, orders Lord Orkney to attack it Orloicj breaks 
tho centre, nnd establishes a halteri' of artillery there 
(c) ruth Movement Final attack on right and left wings , defeat 
of tho 1 rontli nl both 

(iv) Rr.TOLTs (a) Tlio Allies took 20,000 prisoners , tho Frcncli, 14,000 
(b) Iho Allies held the field 


9 The TTnion, 1707 (i) — Wilhain iii, with his usual clcar- 
siglitedncss, liad long foreseen the necessity of uniting the two 
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countries of England and Scotland, as 'well as the two crowns Tho 
- Scottish Parliament, grieved and sore under tho disaster of Darien, 
had in 1704 passed an Act of Security, which decreed that, after the 
Queen's death, the successor to the throne of Scotland should not ho 
tho English king, unless Scotland were allowed to enjoy all the com- 
mercial privileges which had hitherto belonged to England The 
Whig party had promoted the idea of the Union with great eagerness 
ever since the Revolution of 1688 After much discussion, com- 
missioners were appointed, — thirty for each country, — and hy them 
a Treaty of Union was drawn up, which, by the aid of promises of 
money, places, and peerages, passed the Scottish Parliament sittmg 
m Edinburgh. The chief clauses of this important agreement were — 

. (i) That the two kingdoms should form one — under the title of Great Britain , and 
should have one Parliament 

(ii) That the Eleotress Sophia of Hanover and her heirs should snccecd to tho 
crown of the United Kingdom, but on condition of their being Protestants 

(iii) That all British colonies and British ports should bo open to Scotch vessels 
and to Scotch traders 

(iv) Tliat Scotland should be represented In tho House of Ixirds by sixteen Peers, 
who were to bo elected for each Parliament, and by forty fi\e members in the 
House of Commons 

(v) That tho Presbyterian Church of Scotland should be maintained, and that the 
Scottish Courts of Law should remain unchanged 

(vi) In reply to the Scottish Act of Bocurlty, tho English Parliament had passed an 
SAct to exclude Scottish sheep, cattle, coals, and linen from England 

a/ 10 The UnioB, 1707 (ii) — There was now therefore only one 
Parliament for the two countries, the term British appbed to the 
English, the Scotch, and tho Welsh, and a national flag was adopted 
for the Umted Kingdom Scotland gained enormously by the Union 
Small villages rose rapidly into great towns, and Glasgow, which 
was then a small quiet country town on the green banks of the 
clear-flowing Clyde, began to flourish and to grow, until now it is 
the second city in the kingdom, with a population of three-quarters 
of a miUion, and “wealth beyond even the dreams of the Scotchman 
of 1707 

(0 The chief grievance of tho Scots was that they were not allowed to trade with 
tho English colonies They were also uneasy, if they joined England, about their 
Church, their Law, and possible taxes On all these points tho English Comtnls 
Bloncrs gave way 
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(li) "Tho gentry of Scotland lool.cd on tlieniacUes ns ro'bbcd of their natural 
consequence, and disgraced In the eyes of tho country Threo rcbclUons (170S, 
1715, 1745) tvfo of 11 hich assumed a a cry alnnuing character, may, magreatmoasure, 
ho set down, to tho unyiopularlty of this great national act, and tho words, ‘Pro 
speritv to Scotland, and no Union,’ isthofayouritolnscriiitjon to he found on Scottish 
sword blades, bolu een 1707 and 174G ' — Sm 71 ScOtt 

Loula lo CTMto a dlvenion rtni a n«t to tlio Forth in 1703 Tho Prctratlcr iras to hovo gono 
■with It but be Admiral Bynj tlrovo Ibo fled back to Dunkirk 

11 Change of ravourite — Tho Queen was, in 1706, growing 
weary of a favourite who managed her and led her, or droio her 
and planned for her, and ne\ cr allow ed her to hai o htr own way 
JIrs Morley was beginning to shudder at the lery name of hlrs 
Freeman Abigail Hill, aftenvards Dlrs hlasham, 7vas tho new 
favourite , and Queen Anno sent a message to tho Duchess of hlarl- 
borough to deliver up tho gold key which at as tho symbol of her office 
as Lady of the Bedchamber At first sho refused point-blank , but 
when sho saw that sho must, “sho took it from her side, throw it 
into tho middle of the room, and bade tho Duko talco it up and carry it 
to whom he pleased ” Mrs Freeman had had inarblo chunney-inoces 
and brass door-locks fitted to tho rooms sho occupied in the Palace , 
and, in the intensity of lier spite, sho ordered tho chimney-pieces 
to ho taken out and the door-locks to bo removed Sho flung away 
the keys, so that tbey could not bo found, and said that “ old Morley 
might buy a new lot fox ten shillings ’’ Tho "Whig rule was evidently 
coming to an end, and the Tory star was rising in tho political sky 

(i) jSIr Ifoshnin waa a gontloimin of tlio Queen’s liouscbold, and was made a peer 
Mrs (ofterwards Lady) Maslinm uns a strong Tory, an ardent High Ohurcliuoman, 
and. a devoted adborent of tlio exiled Stuarts 

(II) Tile Queen bad weah eves and could read little But sho early Icsmt to play 
on the guitar, and to cultivate cards and gossip witii her youngfriond Sarali Jennings 
These tastes wore afterwards encouraged by Mrs Masham 

12 Dr SachoTrerelL — An unlooked-for event hastened tho pro- 
gress of the Tones Doctor Henry Sachcvorell, tho rector of St 
Saviour’s, Southwark, had preached a sermon in St Paul’s before tho 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, in which ho declared tho 
Devolution to have been a most unrighteous and unjust movement, 
advocated the old Tory doctnno of non resistance, called for tho 
punishment of Dissent and Dissenters, and urged all good citizens to 
rallv round tho Church, which ho declared to bo “ in danger” — tbo 

2 X 
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most terrible danger The Lord Mayor, who sympathised with him, 
begged him to print his sermon , and the Government resolved, 
against the advice of Marlborough, to try him for sedition His trial 
lasted three weeks The Queen herself came don n to the trial, to en- 
courage the Doctor , the common people, who were all for “ High 
Church and Dr Sacheverell,” burnt down several Dissenting chapels 
to show their orthodoxy and their 2 eal, and London was filled with 
not, confusion, and alarm Sacheverell was found guilty, and for- 
bidden to preach for three yeais , but the lightness of the punish- 
ment was regarded as a triumph for the Tories, who felt they had 
the people and the country with them 

(i) The Queen went c\ erj day to the trial at W cstminstcr IlaU as a private 
spectator But the raoh quichly found out who was in the sedan chair, and 1 ept 
shouting, “God hlcss the Queen and Dr Sachei erell 1 We hope v our Majesty is for 
High Church and Dr Sacheierelll 

(u) The Doctor was prohibited from preaching for three years , and two of his 
sermons were ordered to be burnt at the hands of the common hangman 

, 13 The Treaty of Utrecht — The country was weary of the 

^ long war, and weary of the ta\ation which the war brought tvith it 
‘ Before the end of the year 1710 Godolphm was out, and Harley, Earl 
, of Oxford, the leader of the Tory party, was in "With linn was jomed 
Mr St John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, and these two men at 
once set to work to put an end to the war hlarlborough was accused 
of taking bribes from a contractor who supplied bread to the army, 
was dismissed from all his offices, and the war was brought to an end ' 
by the Treaty of Dtreclit m 1713 By this treaty Great Britain was 
allowed to keep Gibraltar and IVDnorca, and recened ITova Scotia 
and the island of St Christopher m the West Indies^ while Louis, 
on his part, hound himself to guarantee the succession of the House 
of Hanover This treaty, though too f ivour.ible to Prance, filled the 
cup of Louis’s humiliation , he had been forced to recognise William 
the Third , he was now obbged to recognise Queen Anne , and wo 
shall see him compelled also to recognise George i 

, (i) The chief points in the Treaty of Utrecht were — 

I (a) Louis liv to expel the Old Pretender from Franco , and to recognise 

; Anne and the Protestant Succession. ' 

j (b) Hudson s Bay, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, St Christopher s (St Kitt s), 
Gibraltar, and Minorca to remain in the hands of Great Britain 
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KAit, {-j yi t:infrryi in Sja s. taitte Fr^ca ssd Sf-siilia Ctwxs 

(iTj TUt (=c^irtT2'^ fc7 snrtir E-i-t? to t— * cotr'^i Aris-ca^ C'jmx. «) 

to 1; grsEt'ji to t-s £o=t- S-^a Cospcirj- ta t." I 
j*irn.e 2 =' to cce Er"t-»5i s^P £ yesr for cars'” 

(’”) Th*^ TTar c' tb* Ejar-ji: Ei-rtciT; a^i'^d £22/ yi/ZTi to t.ift !•£* -Oral D*^ /t- 

14 !nie Else of Party 0076X313216115/ — It l-s in tie reign of tnis 
feeble Qnc'^n tb<ifc •^e ma'ii place tie first clearlj marked beginnings 
of Party Gorenncent in EngLni James in bad violent qoarreL / 
x~ita bis parLaments , "Wliliam in iud serious difierr nces mtb bis. ! 
and often bad to yield ; bat Anne had no dispute? mth the thirteen^ 
parlniments of her reign, beeaase she 7a3 onite content to let them,' 
do as they pleased. The pov.er of the CroTrn. hence gra/inally paced 
into the band? of the party that bad a majority, and, as the pouer 
c: the Oro“a grev less, tbe po'^er of the dominant party in Parlia- 
Tcsnt gtevr greater. And tbns it gradually came to pass that 
Government tjy Party became the recognised means of managing the 
a&iTz of tbe country ; and as this p^iver fell icmi the bands of tho'e 
rrbo could commAud most votes, tbe po"’er of Go .-emment gradnaliy 
paced into tbe band.s of toe voters In Anners time, the rbrcf parties > 
vrc<rc the yTaigz and the Tories The Tones vrere attached, to the/ 
Cbnrcb, detested the Da senters, and their cry “Tne Church in’ 
Danger Pne kVIiigs -vLjbed to see Toleration fairly established, to ’ 
mabc the lavs eqn&l for ail, and t^^ir cry vra.s ‘‘The Protestant 
hueex-x^um in Danger'’" Tbs Whig=, irLo loicd the memory of 
T7iih.,m iir , ‘ the Frotestont hero,’’ y^erg all for figjiting L 011.3 
and bri^iag do/U the po'-er of France , the Tone" 7Cre on the| 
ibe Peace Party, vrere Inhevrann in the var, opposed it, 
a^d aft^rvams^jmtan en d to it T fce C/O'vn could choose iLi oivn 

f but gradually the choice of blinisters 
oJZ^z&er cT tiis Slajoiity, to the statesman vrbo coaid com- 
mand the largest foilowng in the House of Commons and tbe 
b/rercign, tbougn he might suggest or object, couM not interfere. 
Party Go emment in Parliament got gradnaliy organised ; and a set 
of principles ..nd ruiee vrere formed and ectabbshed for its peaceful 
guidance, 

15. Death of Queen Anne — The Queen bad never been a Etrong 
TToman, d ber health bad been much broken bj sortom and annisty. 
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ANNE 


[1702 


She had seen all her nineteen children pass to the grave before her 
Her only son, the young Duke of Gloucester, died before she came 
to the throne Nor -were her habits good She ivas too fond of 
“good living”, and on the very day her husband died “she ate 
three very large and hearty meals” The business of the State 
troubled and evcited her She would have liked i ery much that her 
brother, the Old Pretender, should be her successor, in spite of his 
rebgion and the Act of Settlement Bohngbroke faioured this 
feeling, and was indeed carrying on a secret correspondence with 
the Chevalier St George, as the Old Pretender was called abroad , 
but O\iord did not like this, and the two quarrelled On the after- 
noon of the 27th of July 1714, there was a long and violent dispute 
between the two, which lasted — to the great agitation of Anne — far 
into the night, and which ended in the dismissal of Ovford from the 
office of Lord High Treasurer Within two days the Queen was 
struck by apoplexy, and died on the 1st of August Bohngbroke had 
had no tune to carry through his schemes for the House of Stuart , 
the hopes of the Jacobites had been defeated by the Queen’s deliver- 
ing the staff of the highest office — that of the Lord High Treasurer — 
to the Duke of Shrewsbury — the same Shrewsbury who had sent for 
the Prince of Orange, and bidding him “ use it for the good of her 
people ” The Duke was a Whig , he and his fnends were staunch 
supporters of the House of Brunswick, and the good of the people 
meant in their opmion the Protestant Succession. 

(i) The Queen s death iras brought on, or at least accelerated, by the rWent 
quarrels at her Council meetings Harley, "the dragon, spohe in the most fmaous 
manner to Lady Mashara, and was replied to with spirit. Anne said she “could not 
outlive their violence, ' and had only strength at two in the morning of 2Sth July 
to ask Harley to resign She died on August 1st 

(11) “ Neither wholly lost in tlio frlvolit cs of life, nor deaf to the call of its nobler 
duties , condescending, without want of dignity in bearing , and open handed to the 
soldiers ivho fought her battles, and to the poor under the shadow of her throne — 
Ward 

(ill) "She was a pattern of conjugal alTcction and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm 
friend, an indulgent mistress, a munificent patron, and a mild and merciful pnnee ’ — 
Smollett 

(iv) Queen Anne was an ardent supporter of the Church of England She ga\e np 
the “first-fruits and the tenths duo to the Crown, to increase the salaries of the 
smaller and poorer livings This fund has since been called Qnoen Anne’s Bounty 

(a) Before tlie Beformation the Hrat-ftnits ma the income of every Bplriloal benefice for the 
first year 

{&} The tenths « the tenth part of the annual Value of each Jlrinsr 
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rf Jbjcu* xcr* cf — ^ tiraS dcM- THa Irri-frz; j a tax cj 

Fc^ Jcix rxr^ -£• txnao^- 

16 Great Slen. — England produced many jreat men during the 
re.CPi of the “ Good Qaecn Anne " In var, there vrere Slarloorcragh 
andTetercorongi, the former one of tnc most mteilcctnal and far seeing 
ccmrcanders ofanr age, the latter a danng and cccenmc man of genius, 
■^ho vas celehra'ed for the rapidity of Ins movements in a campaign 
In statesmanship '^e find the names of Earley and St John, (or Bo lfng - 
trohey, and the ""omig and nsing repmtat’on of Sir Eohert Walpole 

Gardens, £a.<l oae or j J clTc^rr, ‘ ciirr at o'scarncaas 

artcod'-^.-c'sGia— ^;*(wr: ' is h<- rode along c'hz^Js, or gal Ot>^tip 

.nmsr.elvc't^e fcj 3 , ba'-G^cn rw] rg f'cm l^'ore he eeKrys caargp c'shog tre 
f-!r.tagEi»n3=>io2hy-r3g^tae-'eo-ar2g‘*23ta»7£a’^ me ex^enil ca m o' his lice, 
Ecd f-it h .3 TiL laade meni 'r^'i.rt’h “ " Fron the o' the Bi'^tle ol 
E 'aleffii, ' 3'ai -ooii” c-^ciice 2 Meie of 'ea- to everyc-^i in rise'” 

(L) ChiriM Ite-iinn, E 2 .I cf Pct/-ix:rongn (I€i^-1T33), sr’-td ns 2 en.I'^ o his 
yonJa Ee toot •‘-e s de f'VaLnmof O-nngent tne PcT/ntun and L*'''! Eieter 
J j’ h*ni his so n-*^ In 1“0 j h" —zs s^^nt to cominnnd t Spi'n, 2 s a care— on 

-gaust tns F'enu. tjtn- Ee toon Enrctsins, srJ rr^Ai ISM troops de'ented a 
‘•pin^a army c' 7CC0 He eTas m h s ' me Commander o' tne fieet and Go erao- of 
ilia'-ns. Se <Le<l at sea, rt-eccnli y rai-s r...T "tee msTi eTtrair- l.rer y r_ 2 r 2 etpr of 
cis age." 

(iJ) Among names la th'’ ss-onl Tani of st 3 *jesmansn.p a’e Gedcljiia and 'he 
Pnktsof S hi * 1. mm 7 and irTylh In rmr, rc CtJ t e names o'Pria:* Sssime (“onr 
good P-nnea Engine ") ard (zttv — ards Ear ) Emahsje. 

(,'i} Th" raos* famous ■women ■S’cc Earah Jimrlr.gi (afti'-r-ard-S Laa" Churchill, C‘’it 
Pnaness of lianoo'ong’^ ), and Aiiszll mn faftc’— r-anis JIrs. and cert Lad'" dlasnam) 

17 Social Facts — The reign of Queen Anne is remarkabie for 
tae nse of the dailj newspaper The Daily Covant tras the name of 
the first. These papers not only purreyed news to the pahhe, hufc 
holdly entered upon the criticism of Government procedure ; and, m 
order to dimmish their number and circulation a heavy tax vras 
imposed upon them. — The mighty cathedral of St Panls, after the 
labour of more than a generation (tmrty-seven years), vas at length 
brought to completion, at an expenditure of more than a miibcm, hy 
Sir Chnstaplier Wren, m 1703 Wren was also the architect of more 
tuan fifty churches in London. — This reign was the first for several 
centuries ihat had been undisturbed by rcbelhon and civil v ar in 
En^nd , and one of its greatest triumphs of peace was to place 
most parts of the kingdom in communication with each other by a 
General Post Office, which was established for the first time in 1710 
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CHRONOLOGY OR QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN [1702 1714. 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY OP QUEEN ANNES REIGN 


1702 Accession of Anno 

(a) War of the Spanish Snccosslon. 

0>) Comtnissioncrs meet to treat for 

a Union with Scotland 

1704 (a) Rooke captures Gibraltar 

(b) MoTlborongh suns the Battlo of 

RIenhelm 

(c) Scottish Act of Secnrltp 

1706 Marlborough defeats the Prcnch at 

RamUlles 

1707 mnON TOTH SCOTLAITD 

1708 (a) Marlborongh and Prince Engeno 

defeat the French at Ondonarde, 
and take Lille 

(b) French Fleet in the Forth 

1709 Marlborough and Pnnee Engcne 

defeatthe French atMalplaqnet, 
and take Mona. 

1710 (a) Dr Eachevereli is impeached by 

the Whigs , and the trial brings 
about a Torj reaction 


1710 (b) The "Wliig Ministry is dismissed 

A Tory Government is formed 
under Harley and St John. 

1711 (a) Tile Hnchess of Marlborongh, 

through the influence of Mrs 
Masham, is dismissed 

(b) The Bnko of Marlborough is ac 

cused of peculation, and dis 
missed 

(c) The South Sea Company is formed 

1713 (a) Tlic Treaty of Utrecht 

(b) Harley (now Earl of Oxford) 
and St John intrigue to bring 
back the Old Pretender 

1714 (a) The Bchiem Act is passed, by 

which no one can keep a school 
unless he is a member of the 
Church of England 

(b) Death of Queen Anne 


BATTLES AND TREATIES OF QUEEN ANNES REIGN 


1704 Blenheim, in Bavaria, €3 miles N W 
of Augsburg Slarlborough de- 
feats the French under Tollard 

1706 RamllHee, in Flanders, m which 

Marlborough again defeated 
Tfflerok 

1707 Union with Scotland. 


1708 Ondonarde, west of Brussels, in 

which Marlborough defeats Mar- 
shal \ endbine 

1709 Malplaqnet, in French Flanders, in 

which Marlborough defeats Mar 
shal ^ illars 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht, "the shameful 
peace, which recognises Philip 
V , Duke of Anjou, as King of 
Spam 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


1703 St Petersburg founded 

1709 Charles Zn. of Sweden defeated by 
the Russians at the Battle of 
Pnltowa 


1714 Death of the Electress Sophia, 
mother of George i , and grand 
daughter of James 1 of England. 



ENGLAlsT) liT THE SEYEHTEEHTH CEHTUEY 


1 Political — The mediteval haron — the feudal lord had dis 
appeared in the course of the sixteenth century , and m his place 
stood the modem nobleman. The rise of commerce and manufactures 
had also given us the ivealthy merchant, and had greatly added to 
the poiver of cities and toiras — of burghers and tovm-counciUors 
The “divine light of kmgs” gradually disappeared during the 
century , and the Puritanic method of government had also been 
tried and found anting The power ot Parbamcnt grew greater 
and greater from reign to reign during the Pebelhon, it cut off the 
head of a king , at the Eestoration, it recalled a king from exile , 
at the Pevolution, it dismissed one kmg and elected another 

2 The Country — About one half of the countrj' was in a state 
of nature "^Tiere we now see rich com-land and green pastures, 
there stretehed wade moors, dense forests, and dreary fens Deer 
roamed m thousands , wald boars w ere plentiful , wild bulls 
wandered m the southern forests , and the smmler wild beasts, such 
as badgers and wild cats, were very numerous Fen eagles preyed 
on fish along the eastern coasts , huge bustards roamed along the 
eastern downs , and clouds of cranes coidd be seen hovering over the 
marshes of Cambridgeshire and the fens of Lincolnshire Of scien- 
tific agriculture there was none , and even the proper rotation of 
crops was neither observed nor understood Tlie turnip had not yet 
been introduced , and as it was impossible in many parts to keep 
stock alive durmg the ivinter, the sheep and oxen were killed and 
salted down m largo numbers at the approach of cold weather Even 
wealthy people tasted no fresh meat durmg the wonter months The 
mmeral resources of England — tin and copper — were hardly worked 
at all — except in Cornwall , and most ot the iron required by the 
country was brought from the Contment 


(i) In the seicntcenth centurj, about 60 per cent, of tbo land in England vas 
under cultivation , in the latter half of the ninctcentli, the productiv e area js SO per 
cent, of the whole. 



(iii) Sheep and oven were very much Bmallcr and leaner than they arc now The 
average weight of a sheep was 2S lbs — it is now 100 lbs , of an ox S70 lbs — It Ls now 
about 1000 lbs 


(Iv) In the seventeenth century , about 10,000 tons of pie iron were cast in the 
nineteenth, nearly 5,000 POO tons AVood was used for smelting iron the forests 
mcSi^^llu^r Parliament had to interfere and prohibit the cmploy- 

405 
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3 Population — The population of England during the seven- 
teenth century ranged from fi\e millions to fire millions and a half 
Four-fifths of the people vere engaged m the tilling of the soiL The 
■wages of a common labourer averaged fourpence a day with food, or 
eightpence without food A mechanic earned a shilling a day On 
the other hand, meat, beer, and bread (made of r3^e, barley, or oats) 
avere only about half the price they noav are The class that required 
assistance from the parish was very large , and some ■writers have 
estimated the paupers of England as one in four of the whole popu- 
lation The hardships of the agricultural labourer were to a large 
extent imtigated by uio privilege of easy squatting 

0) In some parts of England, the av-ages of the labourer n ore fired by law 

(ii) The paupers of England amounted, mlSOO, to little more than 800,000, or about 
one in thirty of the population 

(ill) “ Of the TTiId land m England, much was, b\ law, common , and, in snclt 
tracts, squatters and trespassers avere tolerated to an ertent now unknown The 
peasant who dnelt there could, at little or no charge, procure occasionally some 
■palatable addition to his hard fare, and provide himself anth fuel for the winter Ho 
kept a flock of geese on avhat is non an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He snared 
wild fowl on the fen which has long since been drained and divided into com fields 
, and tnmlp-ficlds He cut turf among the furze bushes on the moor nliieh is now a 
meadow bnght with clo\ er and renomied for butter and cheese ’ — Macavlay 

4 The To^whs — I n the seventeenth century, Bristol wis, after 
London, the largest English seaport , and Norwicb was the greatest 
manufacturing toira Manchester v as a large village with less than sue 
thousand inhabitants, and ■without a smgle printing-press or a sohtary 
coach or cab Leeds was not much larger than Manchester , but its 
trade in ■wooUen cloths was rapidly groiving The population of 
ShefBeld, m the tmie of Charles ir , did not amount to four thousand 
souls , and the majoritj" of the workmg-people were deformed or had 
distorted limbs Birmingham had ilso a population imder four 
thousand, but v as begmnmg, in the middle of the centur} , to rise 
into notice as a centre of the hardav ue manufacture Liverpool ■was 
a toavn of about the same size , the annual shippmg amounted to 
about 1400 tons , and tho sailors belongmg to the port to nearly 
two hundred 

(i) The populations of tliese towns at the present time are — 

Bristol, 250,000 I Leeds, 870,000 

Norwich, 95,000 1 Slielllcld, 840,000 

Manchester, 400 000 | Birmingham 400,000 

Liverpool, 000,000 

(a) In the seventeenth century, tlic phrase “ to go to Town did not mean to go np 
to London, hnt to go to tlio local capitaL Thus the country gentry had “town 
houses in York the capital of the north, in Exeter, tho capital of the west, in 
Shrou’shnry in Chester, the capital of West Cheshire and in Stockport, the capital of 
East Cheshire They spent their ivintcrs in these fashionahlo toims, and went to 
halls, routs, dinners, and other festivals 

5 London, — London was, m the seventeenth centurjq as it is at 
the present day, by far tlie largest toavn m tbo kingdom The popula- 
tion amounted to about balf-a million. As a port, it v as the rival of 
the great contmental port of the Low Countries — ^Amsterdam. But 
it bad only one bridge — London Bridge , and that budge had no great 
ments, from the pomt of new either of those who crossed it, or 
of the boats that sailed imder it The City, as it is still called, aras 
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tlic mo'^fc lnlport^n^ part of liOndon. Tlic streets vreve very nairotv , 
many of the houses ere of ■« ood and plaster, and the upper stones 
projected far o\ cr the shops and booths below Tlio Oit\ , in the 
seventeenth century, was not merely a place of business for merchants, 
It was also their residence There they lircd in stately mansions, 
with decorated entrance^, noble staircases, and splendid halls and 
rooms Tlio humbler merchants lived over their shops ^len and 
women, in stnlnng dresses and costumes which indicated their rank 
or profession, filled the streets The houses w ere not known by 
number*;, but bj signs , and the Golden Fleeces, the Saracen’s Heads, 
the Blue Boars, the Bojal Oaks, made a most picturesque ^confusion 
for the eye as it glanced along the rows of houses Tlio “ est End” 
reached no further west than St James’s Square Tlie streets wore 
ill lighted, or liardh lighted at all The police or watchmen wore so 
feeble that thieves, robbers, ruffians, and bullies of cverj’’ kind did 
prettj much what thej pleased , and a citizen might be called upon 
to defend hiniscK at anj moment. The coficc-houses of London were 
the chief social institution, and were to the seventeenth century v\hat 
Clubs arc in the present day “The cofteo house was the Londoner’s 
home ” 

(0 Tlic rIiiis of I ontlon entenng and leaving the port ninonnt to more Ilian 
20,000,000 tons tlio Rliipping entering and Icaviiio all tlic jiorLs of Holland aiiiouiils 
toalioat 0,000,000 toni (The tonnage of vessels entering and Icav ing Untisli porta 
amounts to over 100,000,000 ) 

(li) “In 1CS5, a single line of irrognlar arches (London Bridge), ovcrlinng by piles of 
mean and crazj houses, and garnished — after a fashion uorthj ol the naked barbarians 
of Daliome}— with scores of mouldering heads iinpcdcd the n ivOoation of the river ' 
— Hacaulav 

(ili) "Tiie Lord Vlayorof London was never seen In public without his rich robe, 
his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, his joutl, and a great attendance of harbin- 
gers and guards — VLacaulay 

(Iv) John Vinton was born in ICOS, in Bread Street (in tlic Citj), at Uio sign of 
the Spread Hiola 

(v) “Tlicro VOS no foot-pavement in London ns distinguished from the carriage- 
road Tlie carmen in tlie jjrmcipnl road fought with the Imcl ncy coach drivers Iho 
chairmen drove tlio foot-passengers off the railed m wnj and Uio foot-passengers 
themsclrcs struggled for the lionourof the walk Every square and oi>eu idneo was 
a receptacle for rubbish and filth — Ivmout 

6 The Upper Classes — The country gentlemen of England, 
flunnir this century, w ero not a w enlthy class They wore not ricli 
enough to trav el on the Contment, nor to keep up a house m London. 
Their heirs passed most of their time with grooms and gamekeepers, 
and knew only enough to v aluo gram and stock, and to drive a good 
bargain. Their chiel pleasures were field-sports , and their language 
and pronunciation were of the broadest and coarsest kind — w cro those 
of boors and clowns Tlieii intellects w ei o permanently muddled with 
strong beer Ahuost every meal had its close in intoMcation The 
ladies of the house, who could barely read and write, hut who could 
brew gooseberry wane and make pic-crust, left the table as soon as tlie 
viands liad been devoured , the gentlemen called for fresh tankards 
of strong ale and pipes of strong tobacco , and tho dmner generally 
OTCied w ith the host and some ot the guests asleep under the table 
ihe politics of tho country gentlemen w ore Tory , and, how ev er hadlj 
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treated they might he, they •were always ready to rally round the 
Throne and to give a loyal and hearty support to Church and King ” 
The country clergy were even more rabidly Tory than the coun&j- 
gentry, but they were looked upon as plebeians The domestic 
chaplain, or “ young Levite,” had a salary of ;£10 a year, his board, 
and a bed m a garret He vas allowed to dme vith the family but 
he sat below the salt”, and, when the better dishes came m, he 
rose and stood apart m the dmmg-hall, until he v as called on to 
return thanliis for the meal, only a portion of which he had been per- 
mitted to share m "When he married, he married the lady’s-maid of 
the mfe of his patron When he received a country linng, he found 
that his social position was beneath that of the local attorney or the 
local apothecary His mcome was small, if his family was large , and 
there were holes m the thatch of his parsonage, and in his clergyman’s 
go'wn Sometimes he had himself to plough his farm, to load dung- 
carts, to feed swine and cattle , his boys had to follow his example , 
and his girls to go out as domestic servants H he called at the house 
of his patron, he was shown mto the kitchen, and regaled -with cold 
beef and beer , and he was often glad to get them A few books on 
theology made up his library’' The higher clergy, on the other hand, 
— especially those m London, — ^were learned and thoughtful men , and 
the great names of Tdlotson, and StiUingfleet, and Bull are still re- 
menabered with reverence by those who love the Church of England. 

7 Dress — In the tune of Charles i the dress of the Cavaher and 
the Eoundhead was as strikingly contrasted as their pohtical and 
rehgious opmions Lace and elaborate embroidery, a broad-nmmed 
King Charles hat -with a large flo-wmg feather, slashed doublets of 
silk or velvet, loose hose edged -with lace or decked -with nbbons, 
flo'wmg hair, essenced love-lo^s or enormous "wigs, gilt spurs on high 
and broad-flapped boots, — made of the Cavalier a most strikmg, 
picturesque, and gentlemanly figure Everythmg bespoke a free, 
gay, and jo'vial bearing The dress of the Puritan was severe both in 
colour and m cut Dull broavns or blacks, a jilam broad Imen collar 
round the neck, a steeple hat, dark or black hose worn tight, short 
plam boots, short lank hair, marked the follower of Fairfax or of 
Cromwell In the tune of Charles ii , the long massive avig, called 
the peruke, made its appearance, and contmued down even to the 
time of the thud George Here is Shakespeare’s portrait of the 
Piintan 

“ He Is a great observer, and he ]ool.s 
Quite tliro' the deeds of men , ho lor es no plays 
ho hears no music 

Seldom ho smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if ho moclvcd himself and scorned his spirit 

Tliat could be moved to smile nt anything ’ — Junnis C^esab, i 2 

8 Manners — Coarseness and brutahty — m one word, inhumamty 
— are the most promment marks of the latter half of this centiu} 
Domestic servants were regularly beaten by theu masters and 
mistresses — and that for the pettiest ofience or neglect School- 
masters flogged and caned theu pupils -svith the most terrible feiocity 
Husbands — respectable men — beat theu "wives If a poor drunken 
■wretch was placed on the pillory, he was assailed -with showers of 
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filth, stones, or hnckhats by the lookers-on When a criminal -n-as 
flogged at the cart’s tail, no pitying eye surveyed him m the long 
street , but a vile and coarse-minded rabble pressed round the hang- 
man at his hideous task, shouting ivith laughter and with glee, 
nrgmg him to put more power mto ms arm and his cat-o’-nine tails, 
and to make the unhappy victim howl again “The prisons v ere hells 
upon earth ” women were flogged jn them , and men who called 
themselves gentlemen made up parties of pleasure — “jiarties of 
gentlemen and ladies” — to go and gloat over the sickenmg sight. 

(i) Dr Busby, a head master of Westminster, was the type of a flogging school 
master “Pedagognts, ’ says Macaulay, “kncir no way of imparting knowledge but 
by beating their pupils ” 

(ii) “A man pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman burned for coming, 
elicited less sympathy than is now felt for a galled liorse or an over dm on ox — 
Macaitlay 


9 Communication — Travellmg was, in the seventeenth century, 
ditficult, expensive, and dangerous The roads — if roads they might 
he called — were full of ruts and deep holes , and, on dark nights, 
they could not he distmguished from the tmenclosed fields, heaths, or 
fens that lay on either side Coaches a\ ould stick fast m quagmires 
or in muddy holes, and the footmen had to haul them out vith 
ropes, or to run to the nearest farm for a team of horses A coach 
and SIX was often a necessity AVhen a river overflowed its hanks, 
travellers had to swim for their lives The markets of country-towns 
often remamed unsuppbed with pronsions for months together, owing 
to the state of the roads The side-roads or country by-roads were 
totally unfit for carts or carriages they could only be traversed by 
trains of pack-borses The stage-coach between London and Oxford 
took two days for the journey, the “Flymg Coach,” m the lattei 
half of the century, professed to do the distance m twelve hours 
The York coach required four days to go to London , at Christmas 
tune, more than five days On the other hand, the way-side inns 
were excellent, the food and wmes were of the best, and the 
welcome always kind and cordial But lughwaymen infested the 
roads , and they were sometimes in league with the mn-keepers, who 
gave them useful information. Letters were deliveied in the country 
towns about three times a week , m the far north and w est, only 
once “The mail -hags were carried on hoisehack day and mght at 
the rate of about fi.\ e miles an hour ’ 


(0 Tho footmen, whoso fluty it wnstorun or walk by the siflo of the coach, camea 
bundles of ropes on tbcir left shoulders, to be used v hen occasion demanded and a 
mmnval of these bundles is still to be seen on tho shoulders of men sen ants “ When 
Prince George of Denmark visited tho stately mansion of Petworth (in Snssos) in avet 
wcatlier, ho was six hours in gomg nino miles 


(n) In the seventeenth century the inhabitants of London were, for almost every 
practical pnTOose, farther from Beading than they noiv are from Ddmbnrgh, and 
farther from Ldmhnrgh than they now are from Vienna — Macauixy 

Satan traveller might ho described m the avords used by Milton of 


0 er bog or steep, tlirongh straight, rongh, dense, or rare, 
A 1 hands, avings, or feet, pursued his avaj, 

And savam, or suuk, or avaded, crept, or fleav ' 


sessions of tho reign of George m , 452 acts were passed for 
the repairing of highaa ays in diifercut districts ’ 
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(iv) In Charles ii ’s time, the charge for carrying a letter ovns 2d for 80 miles 
Tlie annual gross receipts of the Post-Office amounted to about £70,000 , to day they 
amount to about £12,000,000 Tlie profits uero about £20,000, today they ore 
about £3 000,000 

10 Manufactures — Tlie -woolleii manufacture avas the cluef 
mdustry of England , and all others ayere regarded as secondary and 
mferior Wool ivas “ the foundation of England’s riches ” Tlie two 
centres of this manufacture were m the south-west and the north- 
east Erome, Eradford-on-Avon, etc, were the chief seats of the 
manufactmes m the south , Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, etc , were its 
chief abodes in the north The largest cloth market in England was 
the “Budge of Leeds,” over the river Auc The chief clotu-makmg 
town m the coimtry was Norwich Manchester had made a begin- 
ning during this century m the manufacture of cotton, avhich was 
brought from Smyrna and the Levant The manufacture of sdk was 
carried on chiefly in Spitalfields — in the east of London, where it had 
been introduced by French refugees "nho fled after the Eevocation of 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis xn’' m 1685 

The Revolution Period of ICSS uastlic “period of transition from the plough to 
the loom from the spuming wheel to the factory , from the ago of tools to the ago of 
machmery 

11 Newspapers and Books — The daily newspaper did not exist 
at all, not even m the end of the century, wlien the "^^Tiig Party 
■n as m power, and the principles of freedom were gaming ground m 
the nation. A few papers appeared tn ice a week , hut the best place 
to get the news of tho day avas not the journal, hut the cofiTee-liouse 
People m the country had their Newsletter once a week , and the 
newswriter went about everywhere, from coflee^house to coflee-house, 
coUectmg news and gossip of every kmd These newsletters, which 
avere m manuscript, were handed about from family to family until 
they v ere black and tom with thumbmg and handling There were 
no prmtmg-presses anywhere except in London and the tivo I7m- 
versities , and the only press in the North of England was at York. — 
There were no circulatmg hhraries even in London , and the hbrary, 
even of a coimtry gentleman, consisted of the Bible, a bjunn-hook, 
and a few hooks on theology Countiy ladies were not educated at 
all , not one of them could even speU resjiectahly 

(i) Tbe Licensing Act expired m 1C79, and anj one could publish a sermon or a 
poem Tvitbout leaaefrom tlio Censor But tbe Lnglisb Judges avere unanimousl} of 
opinion tliat no one except Government was at libortj to publish political nous 

(li) Tliero wore 34 counties of England in which no pnntmg press existed — one of 
them being Lancashire 

(lu) “ Tho shops of the great bool sellers, near Sfc. Paul s Churclij ard, were cron ded 
every day and all day long aiith readers , and a known customer aias often permitted 
to carry a volume home — Macauiax 

(la ) Ea en Sfary — the wife of William iii — was unable to spell She spelt coronation 
“crowuation 

12 Literature — ^No greater contrast could he found m tho history 
of this country than tint between the hterature of tho first part of 
the seventeenth centurj and the literatiue of the last part In the 
early part of the century h\ ed and wrote ShaJjespeare, Ben Jonson, 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, Hassinscr, and other great English dnimtic 
pocui nnd u nters. At the t n<l, or loujmK the end, u o lm\ o Klchord 
Baxter, John Drj’don, and John Locke Betucen them tonic tlic two 
jioet' — a contrv''t in politic' and in. religion as well as in poetry — John 
Wilton and Samuel Butler , wliile m pro-^o we Imd llio great names of 
men of aerj dilTcrent st^lto of gemub— Jeremy Taylor and John 
Bunyam The wntorb of the carh nirt of the century were genuine 
Englishmen, intlnenccd onl\ 1 h English thought and life , the writers 
of the latter ]>arl, more ospecinll) Drtden, were grcifU under tho 
influence of rreucli litcrd lire and Ercnch manners The Eei oliition 
and tho Ee'toration Imd come hetwoen the two periods, nnd tho 
g-iv old English lift, as well as tho sli rn m.inners of Piintinism, had 
disajipcartd m fat our of (he looseness md coarseness introduced by 
Charles ii nnd his foreign courL 


(i) Ehaitiptire ilEixl In lolfi, ju t clalit jttrs niter MUlon wss Ixirn 

(il) IVn Jonron (1573 1037) vM aiKle {,oel 1mm sto tn lOlP lie Iieltl a iicns'on both 
Irani Joint-, I mnl Clmrlea i llh be' knomi iJni Is olpom, or Iho ios 

(ill) Pin!pltixan(;er(15Sl lulO) M-o-s the nuUior of innn> jilsj-s, mnonf; others “ A Kew 
Wo} tojn\ 01(1 Bthtf 

Cit) Jolm Hilton (1003 1G7I) rttbllshcd his prentest wor»v, " I’srstliso I ost,’ !n ICtiT 
(EdonrdllpJe, Carl of Glnrcmlon the gmndfalher of twoQncens of Fnplmul — afarynnil 
Anne— \ns bom nad died In Uii Rmno jesrs ns Milton He vroto tho “llistorj of 
tlio Itebclllon, that Is, of tho X’arlltinitiitatj wars ) 

(i) Eiautl Butler (1C12 S0 )ivt»1o Uio “ Ilndibras, wlilch liobrougtit out three jears 
nfler the ll<'stontion It is ft mock heroic poem, rrittcu to ridicule tho manners 
IsBRuagc, and religious habits of the Puritans It was tho fmourito book of 
Clinrles it 

“ He not cr ate, nor drank, nor iilei>f , 

Hut lliullbms situ near him 1 opt , 

—but he was loo selfish to do anything for Butter 

(vl) nlcharil Baxter (lOlS 01) -vTss a wonderfollj cloeincnt writer nownsBcelor ol 
Kidderminster, nnd was drlten out of lila reeforj at the beginning of tho Ci\il War 
His greatest w ork Is " Tliu balnts I vcrlosting Btsl. 

(rli) John Brydea (1031 1700) Is the greatest of our rnplish poets In tho second rani 
Tie WTote numerous plft)a and a great main jioems His bcsUknowai works are tho 
"Absalom and Achitophcl ’ (a political salire) his translation of Mr^l s *• I neld , 
and bin ode called “ Alexander a I east (Tills last jiocm lie wrote at one sltUnk when 
at the ago of sixty six.) 


(alii) John Loclto (1032 1701), a greatrngllsli jOillosoplicr, avroto "An Essaj on tho 
Human Understanding lie displajs “ the aery genius of common sense 

T- dt;) Taylor (icn 07) Is fho most eloquent and ornate in stale of all our 

Biigllsh Raines Ills "bcniioiis nnd ‘ IIolj BUlng nnd Ilola Djlng are Ills best 
works Ho has been called " the Sliakcspcaro of kiigllBh Prose ' 


(i) John Banyan 0C2S S8) Is known all oacr tho world as the author of Tho 
iiigrims iroprtss — a book aililcli 1ms fascliintcd young nnd old for many geuora* 
tions Ho is Bomctlmcs called tho “ Spenser of tho People ” 
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THE HOUSE OF HAHOVER OR BRUlsrSWICK. 


GEonoB I 

i 


Geoboe IL 


Sophia m Frederick William I of Prussia. 

I 

Fredenck the Great. 


rrederick m Augusta 
d 1751 I of bate Gotha. 


William 

Duke of Onmberland. 


George III m Sophia Charlotte 

' of Hecklenbnrg Strelitz. 


George rv m Caroline of Frcderiek WiiiiAai IV Edward Duke of Kent 

I Brunswick Duke of 1 ork m Louisa t ictoria of Saxe- 

1 d. 1827 I Coburg 

The Princess | 

Oliarlotte VICTORIA m, Albert of Saxe 

d 1S17 H Coburgtf 1861 


J. 


Victoria n Fredenck Croivn Albert Edward m Alex- Alfred Arthur Four 
Prince of Prussia (after I andra of (Duke of (Duke of more 

wards German I Denmark. Edin- Con daughters 

Emperor, d 1888 ) Albert Victor, etc. burgh) naught) 


This new House was called the House of Brunswick (as well as of Hanover), because 
the Hist Elector of Hanot er was a Duke of Brunswick 

Pnnoe Leopold, Duke of Alban j, died in the year 1884 
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CHAPTER I 


GEORGE THE FIRST 


Bom ICGO Succeeded (at the ago of 51) 1714 
Reigned 13 years 



Geohoe 1 , lung of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was the eldest son 
of Ernest Angnstus, Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, joungest 
danghtcr of Elizabeth (Queen of Bohemia), and granddaughter of J ames l. 
Hoavaahom at Hanoser in 1000 Ho was by profession a soldier, and ho 
shoned both courage and zeal in his profession Ho succeeded to tho 
throne by virtue of tho Act of Settlement (or Succession Act) of lT01,which 
excluded all tho heirs of Charles i or James n , ulio Moro themselves 
Roman Catholics, or had inarriod Roman Catholics Gcorgo i was pro 
claimed hing in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin immediately on tho 
death of Anne George could neither speak nor read English Ho married 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell (in Bninsnick) Tlioy had two children, George 
II and Sophia, who married rrederick 'William of Pnissia For tho last 
thirty two jears of her life his wife avas a prisoner in tho fortress of 
Alilden , and slic was nca cr alloavcd to como to England Gcorgo died 
at Osnabrllck on Juno 9th, 1727 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 

^nA^c^ Prussia Russia Sweden 

Louis xiv to 1716 Prederick Wileiam Peter the Great CnARUES xil 
I^D isxv 1713 1089 1725 1097 1718 

^s/l George I 1714-1727 — An elderly little German, gentleman, 
vlio-could Inrdly_spmkji _vv ord of Eng lish, vliose manners vere shy, 
sullen, and morose, iv ho had kept lus v ife prisoner m a castle for years, 
who was dressed all m hroivn, even to his stockmgs, and 'who was 
constantly surrounded hy his o'wn countiymen, could not avaken in 
tho hreasts of Englishmen any of that feeling of loyalty which they 
are ahvays ready to cherish and to display But this little gentle- 

2 K 
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^nn stood ns tho symbol of tlie Rrotostant SucccEslon , nnd tlierefore, 
Jie vns ^volcomo to the majontj of tlio nation Tlie Jicobites did 
not stir hand or foot It iias the '\'\^llgs i\]io brought him over, 
ho put himself entirely m AMiig lnnd«, nnd thus the establishment of 
tho House of Hanover took too mucii the appearance of a party 
triumph George’s first Parliament, aihich was stiongly "Rniig, at 
oncG set to avork to impeach Polingbroke, Ovford, nnd Ormond An 
article in tho Treaty of Utrecht had stipulated that the Pretender 
should bo exiiolled from France , but these st itesmcn ai ere accused 
of having conniaed at tho aiolation of tins article, and even of liaaing 
carried on a correspondence aaitli tho Pretender himself Boling- 
broko and Ormond fled to France, but Ovford hid to spend taao 
jears in tho Toaver George i could not spe ik English , ho did not 
understand tho aa orking or tho traditions of the British Constitution , 
ho avas therefore obliged to tliroav himself entirely on his ministers 
Henco tho sjstcm of park imentarj government, avhicli began under 
Wilham III and strengthened itself under Queen Anne, took firm, 
root during this reign, and has grow n to be a Imng part of the 
political cvistence of tins countiy 

(I) Tlio return of the Stuarts was not onlj ft possible, but a very probable, event. 
Queen Anno araa foud of her father James ii .nml Indn weahness for her half brother, 
the “ Old Pretender ' (James iil ) , St John (Bolingbrohe) had n strong talent for 
Intrigue tho Jacobite partj was avcll organised, ^er} much in earnest, nnd In close 
Bjmpathy with tho consonatlvo feeling of tho body of tho people 


(li) Wlieu George i landed at Greenwich, ho was most courteous to Sinrlborongh 
and tho Wndg Lords , cut Ormond, dead and barelj noticed Ovford, who was 
introduced to him ns “ Lord Ovford, of whom j our 3I\)est} hns lienrd 

\/ (lii) Riots broke out nli over England, nnd tho Jncobito party nnd tho Tones made 
as many dinioalties fertile Govommont ns they coulU Under these circumstances, 
1 Bill called tho Hlot Act was passed, avhlcU proaided tlia^nny assembly of more tliau 
' tweh 0 persons must disperse upon being summoned to do so by n magistrate, nnd for 
failing to go should bo judged guilty of felony 

(iv) Oenoral Stanhope nnd Lord Townshend were George’s first Secretaries of State, 
and Sir Eobert Walpolo wns liis first Cliancellor of tiio Evoliequer They were nil 
Wliigs 


f 

i 

af 
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2 “ The Fifteen ” — A j car after the accession of George, the Earl 
IMar, who had been Secretary of State for Scotland in tho last 
fceign, raised the standard of the Pretender in the Higldands hfar 
lavas a man of no great ability, but he had always showm. considerable 
I skill m trimmmg lus sails to the wind of fortune, and had tlius 
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earned tho nickname of “ Bobbing John ” He had offered his services 
to George— had offered to present a lojal address from tho Higliland' 
clans , but George vas cold, and c\ en rude, and told him that ho 
had no further occasion for his sen ices Diggusted b} the conduct 

of the king, he hurried to London, sought fa\our at court, took a 
infe fr^ among the great people of tho TNnng partj' , and then, 
ha% ing deceived ci cry one, he secretly vent back north to his ovn 
country of Braemar, on the ri\er Dec, sent out invitations to tho 
Highland chiefs for a liunting-partj , and at this “Huntmg of Brae-i 
mar” rar'^ed tho rojal standard of James viii of Scotland and iii of j 
E ngland. Tho Highlanders shuddered vlien they saa\ the 
gilt ball on tho top of the flagstaff carried avaj by a sudden rebellion in 
gust of v ind , but, persuaded by hfar, the} separated to 
send the fiery cross through their glens and valleys and 
mountain sides One end of thrs cross vas singed avith fire, and tho 
other dipped m blood , and tho symbol meant that, if the people did 
not obey the summons of tlieir feudal superiors, they would be' 
visited with firo and suord — would have their houses burnt over, 
their heads, and be put to death The Jacobite gentlemen of Horth-j 
uraberland and Cumberhand ako took up arms , but they were soon 
after defeated at Preston, — Tlio Eoyalist arm} m Scotland vast' 
commanded b} the Duke of Argyl l , and the opposing forces met 
it Sheriffmulr, near Dunblane Mar’s troops completely routed tho I 
left wing of tho EoyahsLs, but^ on tho other hand, his ovn leftj 
aving was defeated and put to flight, and Argjll vas loft in possession | 
of the field. The Pretender himself landed at Peterhead about si\ 
areeks after, aient on to Scone, and fixed his coronation for tho 23d 
of January , hut, finding Ins chances of success ver} small, ho ventj 
hack again to Prance. The Earls of Denventwater and Kenmareji, 
xiero heheaded for their share jn this attempt , tho Earl of Hithsdalc^ii 
escaped from prison b} tho help of his wife, who dressed him inl'j 
w omen’s clothes , about thirty persons wmre hanged, and more thanjl/ 
a thousand avere transported as slaves to tho plantations of America, i' I 

(i) Ehcrlffmnlr is a tabic land betireca Dunblane and Bndgo of Allan, in 
rcrthslilre. Argyll bold the road from I’crlli to Stirling — that is, from tlio Highlands 
to tho Howlands Tlio battle -was a drawn battle, but .iXrgjll still held the road. 
The old ballad runs thus 

“ There s some saj tliat we w on , and some saj that they won 
And some say that none -non at all, man 
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But of one thing I ’m snre, that at Shenflhiuir 
A hattlo there ivas, ■witch I saw, man 
And we ran, and they ran , and tliey ran, And we ran , 

And wo ran, and they ran awa’, man 

(ii) Forster, who headed the nsing tn the North, was member for Nortlinmbertand. 
He escaped from prison 

I 3 The Septennial Act — The yca i|^L!716 -v ras to have been the 
The Eep ^ general election for-^iITament , hut the Govern- 

tenniai Act ment, feaiing that the Jacobites would take advantage of 

171R 

this to raise riots and create disturbances, and nught even 
secure a majority m Parbament, passed a Bdl, called the Septennial 
‘ Act, which authorised Parbament to sit for seven years It was a 
temporary measure , but it has never been repealed, and it is still law 

4 (0 “The Septennial Act, sajs Dr Priestlej, “was a direct usurpation of the 
ancient rights of the people , for, h> the same authority tiiat one Parliament pro 
longed their own power to seicn years, they might have continued it to twice 
seven This act is “analogous to the act of the Long Pariiament in declaring itself 
indestructible. 

(u) Tlie eveuse for it vas that “a restless and Popish faction are designing and 
endeavouring to renew rebellion 

n/ 4 Foreign Affairs — As Hanover was now umted to the British 
Cro'wn, the chances were in favour of Great Britain becoming more 
and more involved in Contmental pobtics But, indeed, the chief 
object of George i ’s Government was to prevent any European power 
giving assistance to the Jacobites In other words, the foreign 
policy of George’s mmisters was to preserve the Treaty of Utrecht 
For this purpose the Triple Alliance, between -England, -France, and 
Holland, was formed in I7l7 The Spanish minister. Cardinal 
Alberoni, was anvious to get back some of the dominions which 
Spain had lost under that fapious treaty , and it v as chiefly against 
Spam that, in 1718, the Quadruple Alliance between Britain, France, 
Germany , and Holland was formed. War was also declared agamst 
Spam m the end of this y ear Charles xii of Sv eden, “ the brilliant 
madman ” v ho had overrun the east of Europe with his aionj', was 
angry with Geoige for havmg — as Elector of Hanover — purchased 
from Denmark the duchy of Bremen, and he agreed with tlie 
Jacobites to land m Scotland vitli 10,000 men , but the plan came 
to nothmg — In 1719, again, the prime mmister of Spam, Alberoni, 
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iii\'ited the Pretender to hlidrid, placed at his disposal 6000 men, 
12,000 stand of arms, and a fleet of ten ships of -svar , hut the 
fleet -nas struck by a tempest, scattered, and driven hack to Spam. 

(0 A small band of Spaniards effected a landing at Glensbiel, m llie Highlands 
they rrere joined by parties of Highlanders, bnt the ivhole force rvas easily dis 
posed of 

(ii) The crown of Hanover was held by a British sovereign till the accession of 
Queen ^lctorla The Salic laiw forbade a woman to bo sovereign of Hanover, and 
the crown passed to the Duke of Cumberland — one of tlio sons of George iii After 
the war of ISCC, Prussia seized the kingdom of Hanover (which^iad taken the side 
of Austria in the war of CO) and “mediatised ’ it 

(ill) Before war was declared, Admiral Byng attacked and destrojed the Spanish 
Fleet, which was cruising off Cape Passaro, and tlircatening Sicily 

(iv) Bj the Triple Alliance, the clauses in tho Treaty of Utrecht regarding the 
succession of the House of Haiiover in England, the succession of the House of 
Orleans in Franco, and tho renunciation of all claims of the Spanish king ou the 
throne of France, w ere full} guaranteed. Louis viv died in 1715 his successor was 
his great-grandson Louis sv , a dchcate little boj The Regent of Franco was the 
Duke of Orleans, who, m tho hope of being one day king himself supported tho 
Treaty of Utrecht, so as to keep PhUip of Spam— the nearest heir to the French 
throne— out of the succession. 


^ 5 ^^e.,Soutk^eaJBuhble — Tho suith year of this leign saw 
one of the most terrible social disasters that had ever falleu- upon 
England At the accession of Queen Anne, the National Debt\ 
amounted to sixteen mdlions, at her death it had reached fifty- two 
imUions , and English statesmen were afraid of nothmg so much as on 
the growth of this debt A company had been created for the purpose 
of tradmg with tho Spanish coasts of South America , it was calledi 
the South Sea Company, and it made proposals to the Government! 
to buy up a part of the National Debt, and to give its own stock! 
m exchange Those w ho had annuities from Government were^ 
invited to exchange them for the stock of the South Sea | 

Company The business of this company was thoioughly sea Bubble | 
sound , hut their hopes and their pro mis es w ere absurd 
and delusive t hey ev en wei^ so far as to hold out a prospect of 
fifty per cent A rage for gieculation seized the country, every man 
and w Oman was filled with an msane haste to grow iich , everybody 
rushedAoJbuy , desks for hank-clerks were put up m the streets , and 
the consequence was, that the ^100^ shares of the company went 
gra dually np to £10 00 All kinds*^f "lunitic compames were 
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started — to import asses from Spam, to extract silver from lead, to 
turn salt water mto fresL, to introduce perpetual motion , and old and 
young, statesmen and errand-boys, noblemen and footmen, rushed to 
mvest their pounds and even their sixpences m these hopeful under- 
takmgs The nommal i alue of all the shares in all the companies 
was five hundred milhons of pounds — twice the value of all the 
land m England. Most of these companies were without a charter, and 
the South Sea directors prosecuted and crushed them , but they them- 
/selves came down m the general crash One monung it was found that 
|no one would buy South Sea stock at .£1000 , and the consequence was, 
everybody now rushed to selL The stock fell in puce every hour, 
limtil what had been bought for .£1000 now only fetched £;i75 The 
difference, £825, represented the loss on each share to those who had 
I bought at so high a price Thousands were ruined, many poor -widows 

- starved, merchants and nobles committed smcide, and misery reigned 
m London and the provinces the madness had gone, lea-rmg desola- 
tion and despair behind it Another fury succeeded — a fury agamst 
the directors those who had lost would not be satisfied -with less 
I than hanging them , but Sir Robert "Walpole, who had jomed the 
, Government, made arrangements by which mdi-viduals and the country 
' and the Government nere helped through their difficulties The 
^ directors were, hovever, imprisoned, and their estates, over two 
millions m value, seized and divided among the sufferers 

(i) The most remartnWe scheme proposed in this age of enterprise ttos a companj 
"for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, hut nobody to know ivhat it 
IS Sliarcs even in this company were taken. 

(li) General (now Lord) Stanhope was charged with bnbery and cormption he 
burst a blood vessel, and died of the shock Lord Sunderland had to resign his post 
as Secretary of State , and Aislahie, the Cliancollor of the Exchequer, was formally 
e-vpelled from the House 

(iii) It was remembered that tValpolc bad alwaj s opposed tiie South Sea schemes , 
and he now became the most popular man in the country The year after, ho was 
made First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 

(iv) Walpole was the first person who recened the title of Prime lUnlrter In the 
Norman times, the chief minister in the country was the Jaetlclar , between tliese and 
the Revolution Period it was the Chancellor 

''''/g Sit Robert Walpole — ^For nearly twenty years the affairs of 
the nation verc in the bands of Sir Robert "Walpole , and to liini it 
at as that England owed her rapid and sound progress m commerce 
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and inanufactiire<? His policj consisted m the pursuit of peace m 
ovewr-^direction — ^peace at home, peace abroad. The age v, as corrupt, 
people acted from the lowest motives, and Walpole’s motto was, 
“ E\ cry man has his imce *’ One man he bought w ith place, or with 
pension, or with a title, a ribbon, or a star , another he bought with 
ready money put into his pocket , and so he alirajo got the House of 
Commons to loto as he wisherL His greatest ment is, that he mam- 
tamed peace for the countrj longer than eier it had 
been kept before — In 1122 hc^had to break up a Jacobite not 
conspiracj, the chief manager of which in this country s,as 1722 
FrancTS Atterhury, hu^hop of Hochc'der Atterhury was banished 
the kingdom, and went over to Jamci in France, W'here he spent his 
life m sam attempts at a new restoration 


/ ' !/(!) W4jpe> VOS a typ iail i:n{,V»h country geptlr-maTi, and ai imeh vras pcrronalJy 
very pojmlarin thcUonso of Coinrnons ' TtCuniVrrVjO'i men, and conld manage tli'm 
j withonfc kttlng them sre It, and Iff liad that broad common sltiho which enables a 
man to see vnat rneasnrcs can lx- carrlf’d and how 


(i!) The JneoWto Plot of 1722 caafcd the sasfixnslon of the Hsbeaa Corpn* Act for a 
whole year This is the longest period of stispxnsion on record in England 


(hi) "rnadi Mtnhary had V-cn hnown for nearly thirt> jears as the Jeenest of 
control treiahfts, a« wrll as thcmo^Iinprcrshc of preachers hrorn the beginning of 
the century he had V.en considered the leader of tlie nfgli Cliurch Party, and had 
graditally become iderdlfied with the mostcitrcmc principles of passive oV dicnce ” — 
Kmour 


y<>? 


t 

f 


t 

t 


Walpole, ir jjc * tfce -wcx £/T0l-*W7 tlic moit eaile'aetefTV, etateexriaa o' the centniT' 

lie 'VL.’i Crte alike 1 -cm. the Inccml/’e tnft-xt/Ulty End la^lncctily Brllnfetroke Oom the 
grac *Icel*7 o' Cliattain, frero the £r*g*d food boyrl hn-t* o' hi* fei H- eras an hone* 
nntn, ft g iod fellow a p * 5 d jiotrlot aorordliig tohia light* a fftreitclngetatenimn, ftTronder 
toJlyelJc /nand-r, ead a* a jaUilst^ End prlUlcL-n on*' of life hoW"!, iraries*' mo** 
«iteToi.laf jcoe* Indomltalle fijlper* In all hlitory ’■—I oujnr 


(/ll) 




nix tv fp.ire iU vul-ar fovl litiiDonr^d tbo*^ of a corarrx^m C0T:nti7 

f/fulic In t?*/' E'piirei.nde^J*/ th** rtrVtman to the but K** wa« Ignorant 

cfWJcA, he *]i'/ 7 c* n^tler-reiifljng norirrltlrt,* , and If h** h«./l a laatc fjr art liltr^al 
tabV ih*" totU** end lb* ebartf H/* rCft]** Ba bartl ash^dnink. Ev -n In 
^ first TJ'onld oi>*n wti tli#* lettor from blA eraine 

frit MlnUl^ vho ottr go/CTCiaent tba* cb-rartor of 
lenity ubb-b UbatrVw gtn^ny de»tr^eiL Cjjaar 

Kp Tras tb^ Ctz* and (freato'tc'’oarrtaf‘c Mlnlrtoi’ *TIio Tocr^ p'TnIdmi drcncnttanc/i 
J ► M d, In vb^cblbli ci" jrtry can ax^ ILo*" of war, M vp inns* t-c lospra •rrhll'^ V bwrti 
«rd cPLiw* V grea gaiuen irhf n it enii.''— CaerS 


7. Ireland. ^Though Ireland had a Parliament of her own, that; 
Parliament had no power of independent legislation, because, hj * 
JPopimg'B law, the English Council in London could revise and alter ^ 
a hill mtroduecd into the In“h House of Conmions m anj way it ' 
pleased. Eut, m 1719, the British Got cmnient went a step further 
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and passed a Bill making .dl laws enacted by the Parhament of 
jEngland valid also m Ireland. This Bill irritated the Irish people 
jto an extreme degree One consequence of it was very remarkable 
(Walpole, in 1722, granted to William Wood, a proprietor of iron and 
icopper mines m England, the right of mmtmg copper corns for 
(Ireland to the extent of .£108,000 The cry arose in Ireland that the 
ipoor were going to be phmdered, and the Irish Piivy Conned 
jVoted an address to the kmg, m which it pointed out that the terms 
of Wood’s patent would brmg about a loss to the nation of 150 per 
cent Dean Swift, rushing into the fray, nuote “ Letters by M B 
Drapier,” m which he tried to show that Wood was going to make 
1100 per cent profit This was entirely wrong , but the “Drainer’s 
Letters,” as they were called, struck the chord of national feehng m 
the Irish heart, and Swift became the most popular man m the 
country Carteret, the Lord Lieutenant, offered a reward of .£300 
for the discovery of the author of the “ Drapieds Letters ” , he 
prosecuted their prmter, but the Grand Jury threw out the biU , 
Dean Swift had beaten the Government , and Wood’s p atent had to be 
! withdrawn — In 1727 the British Government went stdl further it 
took away the franchise from all Roman Cathohes, so that no man of 
'that rehgious persuasion could either vote at an election or sit as a 
\member of the Parliament of his owm country 

(i) “The Insh went mad about Wood s half ponce. Tlie mischievous Dean stirred 
up the nation not only with Drapier s Letters, hut with songs that were sung m 
every street. Wood was to he scalded in his own melted copper He was to he 
hanged 

Tlio half pence are coming — the nation’s undoing. 

There s an end of your ploughing, and hating, and brewing , 

In short, you must all go to rack and to rum — Kviohi 

(ii) Dean Swift said, in the character of “ Tlic Drapier, “ I intend to truck witli 
my neighbours, the butchers and bakers and tlio rest, goods for goods , and the 
little gold and sih er I hav e I wiU keep by me like my heart s blood, tiU better times, 
or untU I am just ready to starve , and then I will buy Mr Wood s money, as my 
father did the brass money in King James s time, who could buy £10 of it for a 
guinea 

(lii) The consequence of the Disfranchising Act was that only one sixth of the 
people of Ireland nossessed a vote 

8 Death, of George — ^Liko Wilbam iii , George passed every 
summer on the Contment, — though not, like Wilbam, m the pursuit 
of war , for ho much preferred Hanover to England In June 1727 
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lie set ont on his last visit to his German subjects He vas travelling 
in Ins coach, vhen a letter rras thrown m rt the open tnndov ; he 
read A, and vas stmek ri-uh a fit of apoplevv His pttendants 
•ranted to stop the carnage and obtain medical assistance , but he 
kept inmtenng, “Osnabnickl Osnabdlck ’ " vbere his brother, the 
pnnee bishop, had his palace. To Osnabrack ther drove , and vhen 
the bishop was avahened bj" the gallop of horses m his coart-vard at 
the dead of night, he found the king of England a gla^tlv corp-e at 
the back of his carnage Tnt letter ms from his vife, ivho haa died 
in pri=on eight months licfore, after having been confined for over 
thirtv year- He left cnc son. George Augustus, Pnnee of H'ales, 
•nth V. bom he had l<e-en qu rrcllmgfor jc-aTii, and hence tlicre had 
cvisted m London and in the countrj for a long time a Kings Partv 
'•nd a Pnnee s Party — George had all along Ijcen a foreigner in 
':peech, in hai’d® and in taste^ He ■« as surrounded by a Hanoi enan 
court, he ivas sullt.a and resened , he -svas detested by the people of 
London, and neither he nor his favoames conld make their '•ppear- 
ance in pnbhc nthoat being xecened mth jells and hootings, 
bnckbats and evecrations 

(i) ‘‘G'"o*gea KooTTed an nnconinoE r-edeaee ani c/vjin'fscf trcbanoar rhea 
1 e came in*olJisljn£rlaci, eibrt tmg; ro ciatio- , rsasonati r dcrnbtftil T-beune* In* 
sic-ald no. 1>» tcrc'-l oat sos-e <J3~, loosjns ViKia i.imscO’ oalr as a lodger" — 

T£iACEC4i*.r 

^ / (ii) Tbo qcarrel br *— eon George i aaJ Ins son and the conseqneat fotaat on of a 
Kasg” s rarg- and a Pnnc‘ s Vzj*r, ras m reali’y a good th rg fn- .he pnac* of the 
mlioa. If fa hs-^and con had b-en agreed on their pouerr, tLij*c. rrho rrcre oissatisC'd. 
I' h thi* goTcument vcnli ha-c natnially allied tuemsElres -mtii the Rre'ender 
Eat this VIS CO* c^cessm— , tl ey had ob1\ to join the party of the Pnnv' o'''Pra!‘’s 

Uxrlf-e;- *,r, irts * Uryvl Oxn* O:** jove- of ti.» Cr3»a 

vtr* t^rs^^trr to ar».lr la iU "vu uor^^slt t axi Utlr 

eiartrtr- t, z^t^T In* -nllicnnn. n* i f — fcnnxn cinmitcr tn 

x-ry- x-h* n *ln*x-* xnl r-tn. wlo -xnklrix?cja£*mjeijl.cn;i 

c* cenru xi' nil tlnr!, Kn n-'tl;— Ii. tncqainJci vt' li conlJ iniii- ti-e 
-n^-*l*e lo It, * t* lar-e. He c* tnc CrC -wii Iha.c*! amJemao 

rant- ml bij ca:-' care irx, inec*rft-iai liTpcr*t-^ ml Ijin*^ C T* ^ I'enrs- ot 
tii* ».<xm5 VX5 1 (leU *.*-r*ina *»!ji L^m eU ini'*er c* fc * reilm, -rliCt I- 

'rKi.«IlJiSltf„ml!et.a3amojfhratli-»iretnd-»H,ij tJ •• L'e h-d lemepi taa It, 
lllnislm.*— Csacr 


'» 9 The Work of Parliament —The Succession Act of ITOl vas 
the vork chie^j of the Whig Party , and it -vvas to the Succession 
Act that George i. orred his position on the throne of England. 
George’s First Farliament met in 1714, and contained a laige majority 
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of WLigs The English hnd no feeling of personal loyaltj to George 
— they regarded him as at host only a political necessity , the Scotch 
spoke of him as a “ n ee hit German lairdie ” , hut most of the nation 
Tvere agreed that the system represented hy this elderly German 
Prmce must he steadfastly upheld — The Second PaxUamentj under the 
Stanliope hlinistry, passed the Septennial Act m 1716 — The Tlilrd 
Parliament tried to limit the numher of Peers m the Upper House , 
hut this measure nas defeated hy the e-s:ertions of "Walpole In 
1V18 it had the good sense to repeal the Occasional Conformity Act 
and the Schism Act. In 1719 it passed a Bill to make all Acts passed 
m the British Parliament valid also in Ireland — The Fourtli ParUa- 
ment suspended the Habeas Coqms Act for a avhole year, after the 
discoi ery of Atterhury’s Plot ^ 

(i) Parlnmont, under the Triennial Act, •woald have been dissohed m 171", nud 
it was feared that tlic Jacobites might tahe ndiantago of the General Election to 
further another rising, or might eien be strong enough to got a majontj at the polls 

(ii) Stanhope iras ansions ctcn to repeal tlio Test and Corporation Acts , but the 
narrow majorities ho recoil ed for the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Acts slion ed him that it n ould bo iinuise to attempt it Then it was alwaj s easy to 
ruse the cry of “ The Cliuroh in danger 1 

(ill) The Bill to maho aU Acts of the British Parliament valid in Ireland was repcakd 
jnl7S2, when Ireland obtained an independent Parliament (“the Grattan Parliament ). 

vl 10 Great Men — The most distmgiushed men m this reign av ere 
for the most part pohticians and statesmen Of these, hy far the 
most promment avas Sir Robert Walpole — “ the first and greatest of 
our peace INIinisters,” “ the first of our Pinance Mmisteis,” and a man 
possessed of tlio i eiy genius of common sense Of the other hlinisters 
on the side of the kmg, the ablest avere Viscount Townsliend and Earl 
Stanliope , avlide, on the side of the Pretender, ave must observe the 
hrilhant intellect of BoUngbroke, and tho talent and perseverance of 
Bishop Atterbnry Among literary men vlio took part m pohtics, hy 
far the greatest ivere Joseph Addison, who was made Secretary of 
State in 1717, and Jonathan Swift — the former the most graceful, tho 
latter the most powerful, waiter of English prose in the whole range 
of the eighteenth century In the feeble warhke operations carried 
out during this reign hy the Jacobites, the Earl of Mar m Scotland 
and Mr Forster la England, were the tv o most jiroimnent persons 
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"Wien Queen Anne died, Bolingbrolo said, " The Tory Party is gone He him 
self had to flee in the year 1715, and Hy under attaint 'When the attaint i\’as re 
moved, and he vras permitted to return m 1723, ho joined vnth Pultenoj— a dissatis- 
fied member of Malpoles Cabinet, Mho had quarrelled in th Walpole, and formed a 
regular opposition. This opposition partj called tlicmseli es " The Patnots ’ Bohng 
broke also started an opposition daily paper called The Craflsriian— the first paper 
ever published in this conntrj not m the sen ice of the Government 

11 Social Facts — The German Court and the German foUo'wers 
that George i brought with hun in Ins tram to England lo-u ered the 
whole top o TnoTvilg noil T nuTiTieT^ 111 the RQ tnefcg-nf-TiOndnn Art, 
too, dechned , and the mean spint produced hy the prevalence of 
stoct-exchange operations, hy the low condition of the religious 
bodies in the country, by the permanence of peace at home and 
abroad, furnished no kmdly or fruitful sod for the nobler arts of 
pamtmg, architecture, hterature, or music In this respect the reign 
of George i forms a marked contrast to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


The German women plondcrcd, the German iccrelarlc*^ plundered, tho German cooks and 
ntlendanU plundered even Moitapba and Mahomet tho German negroea, hod a share of tho 
hooty Take what you can get was the old monarch s maxim He took our loyalty for 
what it was worth laid hands on what money he could , Kept ns assuredly IVom Popery 
and wooden shoes Cynical and selfish as he was he was better than a king out of St 
Germains with the French King a orders in his pocket, and a rwarm of Jesuits in his 
trUm — Tflxci^AT 


SHORT CHROXOLOGT AND SUMMARl OF GEORGE I s REIGN 


1714. Accession of George L 

I/ird Townshend General Stanhope and 
Sir Bobert Walpole chief ministers 

1715 "The Fifteen. 

(a) Earl of Mar in Scotland Battle of 

Sheriffmuir 

(b) Forster and Lord Dcrwenlwater in 

England defeated at Preston. 

171C Tho Septennial Act 
1717 Tlio Tnplo Albance 


nis Tho Quadruple Alliance 

1719 IqtosIoq of Scotland by tho Spanhuda. 

1720 Tho South Sea Bubble 

1721 'Walpole PriiuB Minister 

1722 Jacobite Plot 

1723 fa) Banishment of Atterbury 
(b) Ketum of BoUugbroke 

1727 Death of George I. 


IllPOBTAXT COKTEMPOBABT EVENTS 


171D Death of Lonle XIV Louis xv , Ids 
great-grandson, succeeds 

1717 Charles XII of Sweden and Cardinal 

Albcroni of Spain encounge the 
Jacobites. 

1718 Death of Charles xii. 


1723 Woods copper coinage and the 
Drapier s Letters 

1725 Death of Peter the GrcaL 

1727 (a) Insh Boman Catholics disfran 
chiscd 

(b) Irish Parliament sits from 1727 
to 1700 



CHAPTER II 


GEORGE THE SECOND 

Bom 1C83 Succeeded {it the ngo of 
Reigned 33 } eais 



Gfougc II , onlj son of Gcorgo i and Soplna Dorotlici of Zoll, ivis 
born at Ilerrenbausen in 10S3 In 1705 ho inarricil Caroline of Anspach 
Tlicy had two sons — FrcdoncK, Pnneo of Wales, who died before his 
father William, Duke of Cniiiberland — and three daughters la 1714 
George came oi cr to England with his father , and, in 1715, took his scat 
in the nouso of lords ns Duke of KoUicsaj He succeeded to the tlirono 
in 1727, and died iii 1700 

Chief P niJir JIiMSTTns t\ALroi,E, rnLiiAii, Newcastle. 

CiiiEi SEcnCTAniEs 01 State Cahteiiet , Foa. Pitt 

CONTEMFORABT SOVEREIGNa 

PnAMir Auethia Ppeesia 

Louts XA , Mafia Tiifiicsa, rnroimicK t\ illiaji, 1713 to 1740 

1715 to 177 1 1745 to 1705 PncocaiCK Tiir Gfeat, 1740 to 17S0 

^ 1 Gteorge II, 1727-1760 — George ii tns, like Ins fitlier, .a 
Gcninn in ercry way, liking Hanoi cr muck Letter than Bngland, 
and interfering in Continental far more than in English politics Like 
Ins father, too, lie had a standing quirrel with his son, Frederick, 
Prince of "Wales, who was ten popular, not so much outlie ground of 
his own merits and character as because liis father was unit crsallj 
detested But Gcorgo ii could speik English, and tins was one point 
an Ins fit our ITe was a sjxire, drt little man, but brate, obstinate, 
pas=5ionnle, and fond of soldiering Ilis elctcr tnfc, Cirolmc of 
Anspich, ruled liiiu without mucli ebflicultt, and feir Robert Walpole 
managed her , and, ns w o hat c seen, the chief pohet of that blatesiinu 
was to keep the countrt out of foreign war 

61S 
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^/(i) "Georgfl thronglmut llfo eitrcmcU Tcgiilnr in ills imbits, rose ustmllj 
bctnccn five and six o clock in tlio roornlne, went to lied for nn liours siesta in 
the afternoon, and distributed tlio rest of llio dnj betne^'u business, pleasure, and 
exercise, in iho most mctliodical manner Ills fas ourite sport was bunting Ilo 

rros so coinplctelj' sn'ayed b\ bis wife in affairs of stato tiiat tbo Ivlng may be said 
to lin\e lie e n merged In tbo Que en Tills bumillating position bo did ids utmost to 
disguise , but it gradually came to lie notorious — 

‘ Ton mas strut, dnpjicr Georgo, but 'tudll all bo in soiln 
■We know Us Queen Caroline, not j ou, that reign ’ ’ 

Xational Tiioarxrtn 

\/(ii) ■■ He had a good memory , an understanding narrow , but clear and acth c within 
Us limits He was totally Ineapaldo of any sort of dissimulation, or oxen Simula 
tion , bonourablo also, except vbon spite or nxnricc Intcncned, loyal to bis allies, 
and nn exact obsener of bis pledged word • — ^\atios en BioonAriii 

(ill) rrederick, Prlnco of Wales was not nn estimable ebaneter Ho bad a most 
wonderful talent for cxasperaliiio bis relatives — especially bis father, bo wrote 
caricatnres oxen of bis own inoibcr , xras addicted to gambling but forgot to pay xi bat 
be owed, ho xras utterly insincere, and Indifferent to trutli , lio bad “bis fathers 
bead and bis mother a heart ' 

(ix) M ben lio died, tbo following epitaph xxont round London — 

“ Hero lies Trcd, xxho xvas allxc and Is dead 
Had it heen his father, I liad much mllicr 
Had It hceii his hrollicr, still belter than another 
Had It been bis sister, no one xvonld baxo missed her ^ 

Had It been tbo wbolo generation, still better for tbo nation 
But since lis only Fred, who xx-ns allxc, and is dead. 

There s no more to bo said 


2 The Porteous Piot — Smuggling ix ns nfc this tnio i orj' common 
in Scotland Two smugglers, named Wilson and Eolicrtsonj hat ing 
liecn guiltj' of an act of i lolcnco against an olTicer of tlio ro\ enuo, ax cic 
apprelieiidcd, tried at Edinlmigli, and sentenced to death While 
leaxing the Tolhooth Church in Edinhuigh after the “condemned 
sennou,” surrounded hy four keepers, Wilson sewed two xxith Ins 
hands and held a third xxith Ins teeth, xxlule Eohoitson loiockcd doxxii 
the fourth guaid and escaped into tho ciotxd, xxho xxdlmgly made a 
lane for him At tho execution of Wilson, tho populace attacked tho 
city guard, xxho xvero under tho conimniid of Mi J<^n Porteous, their' 
captain , Porteous ordered Ins guard to fire, and a fexv persons xrcro 
lalled and several xxounded Ho xxas afterwards tried for murder 
and sentenced to death , hut the English Secretary of State, taking 
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all tlie circumstances into account, sent doim a leprieve The 
populace of Edmburgh, however, were not to he baulked of their 
The For quiet, determmed, and welT-organised moh 

tcoM Riot assembled, disarmed the guard, broke into the guard-house, 
1736, barricaded the streets agamst the soldiery, burnt through 
Ithe strong door of the prison, where Porteous had been drmkmg wme 
sa short tune before with his friends, found him concealed up the 
chimney, dragged him down, and told him to prepare for death. 
They carried him to the Grassmarket, the usual place of execution, 
took a rope from a shop and left a gumea foi the payment of it, and 
hanged bun on a dyer’s pole — all with the gieatest order and 
legularitj’' 


V (0 The hmg was absent in Hanover the qnecn was Regent, and she looked upon 
this act of the Edinburgh mob ns a terrible insult to her authority She nas eager 
to abolish the city guard and the city charter, to lead the gates, and to have the 
proaost declared incapable of ofllce , but she was at last pre\ ailed upon to bo satisfied 
Mith fining the city £2000 This did not please the people of Edinburgh nor were 
the people of London any better pleased nith the roval fnmilj 


(li) The qneen lived In Kensington, then n countrj Milage , the king had been 
away in Germany all the summer and autumn and some daring Jacobite posted on 
the gate of St James s Palace the following notice “ Lost or strayed out ot this 
house, a man, who has loft his nifeand six children on the parish Whoever will 
give any tidings of him to the church warden of Bt James s parish, so as he may bo 
got again shaU receiio four shillings and sixpence renard N 23 — This reward will 
not bo increased, nobody judging him to desene a crown 


(iii) George ii was absent in Hanover at the tiino of the Porteous Riots , and Queen 
Caroline was Regent She was tomhly angry, and said to the Duke of Argjll that 
she would turn aU Scotland into a hunting ground “ Tlien replied Argyll, “I had 
better go down and get my dogs readj 

(i\) Sir Walter Scott has told the story of the Porteous Riots lu his “Heart of 
Midlothian ” 


3 The Spanish War — ^Every country at this time kept the trade 
with its own colomes for itself, hut, m spite of this, hundreds of 
Enghsh ships — especially from London and Bristol — carried on an 
The War m smuggled goods with the Spamsli 

with Spain possessions The Spaniards captured some of the ships m 
1739 2 ^ 30 ^ behaved with cruelty to the Enghsh seamen 

Among other thmgs, they had, the year before, cut off the ear of a 
Captam Jenkins, who used to go about — askmg satisfaction from the 
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Government — his ejjr m a hox, •wrapt up in cotton "wool , and 
•when brought before the bar of the House of Commons, he there 
proudly exhibited his amputated . ear The long and the people ■were 
eager for war, and Walpole, though strongly desirous of peace,/ 
declared war agamst Spam rather than give up office “ The ear of' 
Jenkms drove England to war ” London was overjoyed, and peals of 
bells resounded through the city “ Now they are rmgmg their bells,” 
said Walpole, “but they will soon be wringmg their hands” The 
war was not successful , t liough petty gams were m ade Admiral t 
Yemen took Portobello Con the Isthmus ofEarienl with six shi ps , ’ 
and Commodore Anson plundered Paita^ a port of Ohih, ^c apture dNi 1 
S panish treasure-ship with ■^300,000 on boa rd, and sa. ilp.Ajnimd the ^ 
world — In the year after this, 1742, Walpole, ha-vmg been defeated/' 
on an election question, resigned, and went to the House of Peers as| 
Earl of Orford. Pulteney, his rival, and a great orator, had been 
previously called ■to the Upper House as Earl of Bath , and, 

•when the great statesmen met, Orford, remembermg their resigns 
debates, their hfe, and their power m the House of 
Commons, walked up to him and, lauglimg, said, “ Here we are, my 
lord — two of the mest insignificant fellows m England.” 

O O 

(i) ’When asked ia the House of Commons liow lie felt ■when subjected to such 
tortures and indignities, Jenluns replied, “I commended my soul to God, and my 
cause to my country " 


(li) Pnltoney, the loader of the Opposition, said, " We have no need of. allies. to 
enable us to command justice , — the story of Jenkins mil raise us ns many volunteers 
as ■we like ” 


4 War of the Austnan Succession —In 1740, England, the 
Emperor Charles ■vi , and the Dutch entered m^to an alliance to counter- 
act the designs of France and Spam The Emperor had no son, and he 
■wished to secure the succession to his hereditary states — Austria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Netherlands — to his daughter 
Maria Theresa the document hy which the Alli ed Austrian 
Powers secured this arrangement was called the Pragmatic Buccession 
Sanction. YThen the Emperor died, France and Spam 
declared war We sent to the Continent a few troops and more 
money , and, m the summer of 4743, the kmg jomed his British aud 
Hanoverian army in Germany At the battle of Dettmgen, on the 
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JIain, his troops Tvere hard pressed hj the French, ai lien George, 
svhoso horse had run ana}, dismounted, drew his sword, put liiinself 
at the head of Ins right swing, and exclaimed “j!f osr, ho.-ys, — no sr for 
t]iaJionour-of JCngland , fire, and Lc has c hravelv . and fhoJTrjaiclusJLlJL. 
soon run ” And the determined little man did make the French run, 
and helped to w in the s ictorj' Tins ss ns the last tune a king of 
England was eser under fire — Two years later, in 1745, George’s 
second son, tho Duke of Cumberland, was defeated b} Mars hal Sax e 
at Foptenoy in Belgium — the only nctorj won by tho French m the 
reign of Louis xv Peace was made, and this war put an end to, bj 
tho Trcj^ of Aix-la Chapcll e in 1748 

(I) At tho liatflo of Eonfeno), "tho Duho of Cumberland formed n column of 
fourteen thousand British Infantrj, thlrt} or forty nbreast, and, with measured 
tread, rcBardltss of caery natural obstacle, undismayed by tho cannonade left and 
right winch mowed down tiicir ranks, this tcrrihlo colnmn strode on tiirough the 
encmj 3 JInes, carTjing ail before them " 

(li) Tlio adinnco of tlio Bntl‘>Ii column at Eontenoy is one of the most cclehralcd 
caents In tlio lilstor) of tlio British Arm} " Itoi as a noblo precursor of tho heroic 
madness of JlalaV laa a. 

5 “ The Forty-Five " — Early in tho w ar of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, tho French Government had, bj’’ way of diversion, invited to 
Franco Charles Edward — tho young Pretender, or “Bonnio Prmce 
Cliarlio” of the Jacobite songs — and Ind planned an invasion of 
Eobeuionin England wliich he was to lead- Charles landed in the 
BcoOand Highlands, and quickly gathered a numbeF of tho clans 
around him At Perth he had himself procliumed Begent 
of Scotland for his father, James viii Thcnco ho marched to 
Edinburg h, took up Tiis abode at Holyrood Palace^ hSd receptions 
V^there, and conquered all hearts by tho amiability of his manners and 
the winning charm of his courtesy — Sir John Cope was in command 
of the Government troops, then lymg aFPrestonpans, a village a few 
miles east of Edinburgh In the early morning, just as the sun rose, 
Prince Charles’s Highlanders attacked Sir John’s troops, fired, threw 
dowm their muskets, and, graspmg their broad-swords, poured down 
upon tbe astonished hne " with a swnftness not to he con- 

The Battle 

of Prertoji- ceived ” The Koyahsfc soldiers turned and fled, and in six 

minutes it was all over The dragoons, with Sir John 
1/45 ” ^ 

Cope in the midst of them, fled to Berwick, where Lord 

Mark Kerr, an old Marlborough x'eteian, recen ed him with the com- 
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pliraentary remark, “tkat he "believed him to he the first general that 
had ever brought nevrs of his o\m defeat ” 

(i) One of Pnncc Charlie’s Highland friends discountenanced the attempt at an 
insurrection nith means so small, and urged him to go back home "I am come 
home, sir, ’ rephed the Pnnee 

(iO IHien the Fnneo rvas trying to persuade two Highland gentlemen to jom him, 
he ohserred a yonng man near who seemed very uneasy His colour came and nent, 
his eyes sparkled with lire he moved about on his feet, and now and then grasped 
the hilt of his sword Charles turned suddenly to him and said, “‘Will yon not gli e 
mo yonr aid? “ I will, I wil], said the jonng man “ though no other man in the 
Highlands should draw a sword, I am ready to die for yon ' His immo was Ilanald 
3IacDonaId 


6 The Pretender’s March into England — The Pretender’s 
forces had notv mcreased to about six thousand men, of vrhom five ’ 
hundred were cavalry, and ho formed the darmg resolution oft 
marching upon London. He thought England would everywhere! 
rise in his favour Ho sign of an English rising met his eyes as he 
marched through Pennth, Kendal, and Lancaster , at Preston — 
alwajsa Conservative town — ^he obtained a few recruits , Manches- 
ter was “taken” by “a sergeant, a drummer, and a girl,” and a 
small regiment of Manchester recruits was formed London was 
stricken with pamc , there was a run upon the Bank of England, winch 
had to take to paying cheques in sixpences, ^ and the king sent Ins 
jewels to a vessel in the Thames The p rince’s troops re ached Derby 
on the 4th of December, — a day known in London as 
“Black Friday,” — ^but beyond Derby they did not march at Derby 
a step .^ouncil of ofiicers was called , it was found that 

thirty thousand men lay between them and London , and it was 
resolved to march hack into Scotland, and try to form a separate j 
Stuart kingdom there 

(i) “ la every place wc passed tlirongh,’ writes a Scotebman In the army of Prince 
Charles, “ we found the Engbsh very iU.disposed towards ns, except at Manchester, 
where there appeared some remains of attachment to the House of Stnart” 

GO “ The Highlanders in the slreets of Derby were animated to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. They were to ho seen, during the whole day, in crowds before the 
shops of the cutlers, quarrelling about who shouid he the first to sharpen and give a 
proper edge to their swords — Ktught 

1 Fin tha parpojo of galnlny time, and »o preventing the bank from breatlnj or ‘ ctopplng pay. 

2 L 
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7 The Pretender’s Petreat — hcavj' liearfs, and sullen 
silent rage and depressed looks, the Highlanders and tlie Prince hcgan 
to rctnico their steps On the 23d of December they again crossed 
the Border, and no Englishman could point to a, single act of plunder 
or disorder during their long march of si\ hundred miles Indeed, 
so scrupulous had thej been on this pointy that, aihen they came 
Tiitlim sight of O'^enfoord Castle — the scat of the hated Earl of 
Stair, -uho had ordered the Glencoe massacre, — the Glencoe men 
claimed it as their right to nioimt guard oi er the castle and to save 

I it from injury, and they did. They met General^ Hajulej— at^ 
I Falkirk, and defeate d him, and then they marched on towards 
Im einess The Duke of Cumberland, the second son of George the 
Second, came over from the Contment, and was sent after them v itli 
an arnij more than twice as large 

8 OuUoden — The tv o armies met on CtUlodcn Moor The Prmce’s 

troops Mere starving and evliaiisted with marchmg, and they had no 
cannon Through hail-stonns of grape and shot tlie Highlanders 
/made their way , but, though they broke through the first line, the 
' second and third, which had reserved their fire, received them with 
I Tho Battle "'oUeys SO heavy and w ell-sustamed that thej were sent 
I of cuiiodea rcelmg back in broken and disordered ranks The contest 
, 1749 over, and Pruice Charles had to flee from the 

field “ This battle, which conclusively ended a dynastic contest of 
fifty-seven jears, did not contmue for fifty-seven mmutes” — The 
|Duke of Cumberland, whom the Scotch mcknamed t he Butcher, 
allowed the wounded to be murdered, “knocked on the head” as 
they lay on tlie ground , m one part of the field they were collected 
into tw 0 heaps, and a si\-pounder fired mto each heap , and thirt}-^- 
two persons, who had taken refuge m a small hut, were burnt to 
death next daj m the biiildmg 

(i) The Battle of CoUoden was losfc partly la consequence of the conduct of the 
Clan^JTjiClIonald “ Tliis clan, which had been placed in the left wing, and were 
offended, to use the words of one of their officers, at not having this day ‘the right 
hand in hsttio — the honour which Robert the Bruce bestowed upon Angus 3[ac 
Donald, Lord of the Isles— refused to mate an onset. Their chief fell, eiclaimlng, 

‘ Wy God ' have the children of my clan forsaken me " — Kniqht 


(il) " Willmm of Cumberland was during many years one of the most unpopular 
men m England 
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v>y9 Tie riigit of Prince Charlie — A reward of £30,000 was 
put upon the head of the young Chevaliei , but no one, howevei poor, 
A\as found willing to betray the prince After suffering terrible 
hardships, liiung for several iv eeks u ith freebooters in a cave, being 
hunted from phce to place and from island to island of the Hebrides 
by soldiers, attended by the loiung devotion of a Hig hland lady 
called Flora Ma cdonal.cL ho at last made his way m a French ship to 
the~crast of Brittany His after life was a misery and a ureck. 
Driven from France, in accordance with a stipulation of the Treaty of 
Aivhi-Chapelle, which merely confirmed an article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, he wandered about tlie Contment seelang help towards 
another invasion, and gradually sinking into habits of confirmed 
drunkenness Ho died in 1788, and with his younger hrothei,' 
Henry Bcncdict _J ^tiiaT^, Cardinal York, who died in 1807, went^ 
out of existence the line of the unfortunate and self-hhnded' 
Stuarts. 


Por their sJiaro in tills insurrection of 1745, about eighty persons wore pnfc to 
death, among them the Earl of Kilmarnock, Ixird lio\ at. Lord Balmenno, and Charles 
Batollffe, the brother of the unfortunate Earl of Dementuater, who hmsclf snflered 
in 1715 


10 Wolfe in Canada — The French held Canada in Horthf 
America, wlule all to the soiitli of St Law rence and tlie Great Lakes* 
was in the hands of the English. But the hlarquis D uquesne, a newj 
governor, began in 1752 a new pohey, the object of which was to* 
seize the ^Mississippi and the country east and w est of it, and to confinej 
the English within the narrow stop of land which lies between the| 
Alleghanies and the Atlantic — The French w ar began in 175G wth the* 
takmg of hlinorca by th e Fre nch , and Admi ral Byi^g , who was sent* 
to its rehef, declined to fight tho French fleet For this he was| 
toed the year after by court-martial, and shot upon the quarter- j 
deck of his own vessel — Tho English Aveio hard pressed in. America,' 
when Wilham Pitt, “tho Great Commoner,” who was then Secretary' 
of State, sent out a mean-looking httle man, General Wolfe, avithl 
eight thousand men to Quebec. Wolfe was only thirty’‘-three , he 
had entered the army at the age of fourteen, and had seen a great 
deal of service , ho avas ave iL. and sickly m frame, hut ho had sound 
sense, fiery energy, and great resource Quebec stands on a high 
table-land, which was thoroughly guarded by French troops, very 
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■\^atchfulj and admiratly disciplined, and onlj one spot was left 
mtbout a guard, as it as considered impossible to scale that part of 
the cliff But "Wolfe, who did not behevo in the word iin250ssible, 
sent his men up that almost perpendicular cliff durmg the night , and 
they struggled up in single file by the help of boughs and stumps of 
trees, or holding on to the corner of a rock, "WTien day broke, a 
compact army stood, as if by magic, on the heights of Abraham, the 
high table-land of Quebec The Prench general, the Marquis Mont- 
(ffllm, could not believe the news Wolfe drew up lus httle army on 
captare of plateau, and told them not to fire till they saw the 
Quebec -n hites of the Frenchmen’s eyes Almost at the commence- 
* ment of the action he received a shot m the ivTist, but tied 
it up with his handkerchief He jiut himself at the head of his 
grenadiers,^ when anotlier ball struck him in a sntal part He still 
jiressed on. A third ball hit him m the breast, and he fell He was 
earned to the rear , and, w hile he lay theie, an officer exclaimed, “They 
run ” “ "Who run ? ” asked the dymg man, raising himself on his 
elbow “ The enemy, the enemy ” “ Thank God , I am satisfied,” 
Canada In Wolfe, and fell back dead — The French general 

British handa died next mommg, and the fortress capitulated on the 
1760 jgjjj September 1760 , and xvithm a year the whole 
of the French colony of Canada was m the hands of the British 

(i) “In lireating through the line mth which Fmnce lind strhen to check the 
westward advance of the English colonists, Pitt had nncouscionsly changed the 
history of the norld — Gni:E2< 

(ii) “Foremost among those who scaled the cliff was one of the neu nighland 
regiments ’ — raised according to the plan for tho Pacification of the Highlands 

v/\/ll The Seven Tears’ War — ^Frederick the Great of Prussia 
stiU held Silesia , France, Kussia, and Poland w ere on the side of 
Mana Theresa , hut George ii , xvho feared for his Hanoverian 
dormnions, made an ilhance with Frederick. Thus was England 
drawm mto tho Seven Years’ War The English considered them- 
selves as enslaved to Hanover , and the man thej looked to for help, 
Wilham Pitt, was too much disliked by the long to he long m 
power “I am sure,” he said to himself, “that I can save this 
country, and that no one else can” He was again accepted as 

I Men whomATch In front of a resriment armed with grtnade* or imall bombahella The ^enadea 
are now ont of OBc but the name remains. 
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Tvere aliTe , and these tottered or -were lifted out of theu- cage — ^known 
in history as “The Black Hole of Calcutta” — ^more like corpses than 
living heings This_ terrible cruelty was fully avenged by Chve in 
the Battle of Plassey Though heTiad^bnlj about three thousand 
men, of whom only eight hundred were British troops, he put to 
flight and utter rout an army of sixty thousand men and flfty cannon, 
with a loss on his oira side of only twenty white men and fifty sepoys ^ 

(0 “ 'With tho ^ Ictory of Plassoj hegan in fact the Empire of England in the East. 
—Green 

N^ii) Pitt called Clive ” a heaven bom general , and Slacaulay says of him that he 
vras “not a man to do anvthing bv halves 


13 Death of George II — In the midst of all these successes, the 
reign of George ir came suddenly to a close on the 25th of October 
1760 Tlie kmg had risen at his usual hour of six, had taken his 
cup of chocolate, and had been left by his attendants, when from the 
next room a heavj' fall was heard, and then a deep groan When 

Death of Went in, they found the old man dead he had died 
George It. of ruptuTC of the heart. He n as seventy-seven He had 
alwav s been a methodical, hard-working man, v itli a fixed 
time for eiery duty, — and a large share of his time went to the 
busmess of the State, — a pg* pars imo nious, stubborn, and passio nate, 
but brave and persevering 

"His habits were methodical to a point of mechanical regnlaritj that droro 
those who had to live with him almost mad His drives in tlic afternoon, liis 
commerce and backgammon at night, his leiecs and nndicnces in the morning, were all 
fixed to the instant, so that, as tho wearj courtiers complained, inth an almanack 
for the day of the week and a watcli for the hour of the day, everybody would know 
precisely what pomt m tho mill horse track the Court was passing ’ — jroRLEr 

*Tnjcn«rer v© hear of dapper George at Trar it is certain that he demeaned himself like a 
little man ofTnlour At Dettingen lib horse rm away with him and with dlffiunltr was 
atoppedfrom carrying him Into tlio enemy < lines The king dismounting ftom tho fiery 
quadruped said bravely 2io\r I knowl ahall not run awaj and placed himself at the 
hood of the fool, drew his awonl and calling out to’hls own men to come on In bad FngUsh 
but with the most iamoua pluck and spirit. In <1^ w hen the rretender was at Derby, and 
many people began to look pale the king never lost his coumge— not he. ‘ Pooh* don t 
talk to mo that stuff * he said, like a gallant little prince as he was, ” — TiucErajiT 

14 The Work of Parliament — George ii ’s First Parliament 
met m 1727 under the admmisfxation of Lord Townshend and Si r 
Bobe rt Walp ole , but produced no bill of anj importance — Tlie 
Second Parliament met m JLTSSj vnth Walpole at tlie head of tho 
Government. It passed an important act — the A ct of I ndemnity, 

i Sepors t»- native soldiers under tho command of British officers 
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Tvliich enabled Nonconformists to bold office It passed an Act even 
more important from its influence on social affairs and the more 
speedy and sure distribution of justice — tlie act •ubich ^permitted-^all 
law proceeding s^Aie-AvTitton out-in. JLnglisb instcad-of in the old 
c rabbed and sometimes gmia ]nader[nafe “Lau -Latin ” — TbeJThlrd 
Parliament met in 1735, and sat for si\ years , but its only per- 
formance worth notice was tho passing of the , G i a , ^ t > — ^Tbe Pourtli 
Parliament met in 1741 Walpole was defeated on tho question of 
a disputed election, and resigned all bis offices lord__WilmlngtoW 
came mto poncr Ho was quickly succeeded by Henry Pelliam, wb(| 
brought m and passed tho^ measure of the highest 

importance for the purity of administration, as it excluded from tho 
House of Commons clerks and officers of the public departments, 
persons who were generally mere creatures of tho court, and who 
xoted just as they were bid. In 1744 Pelham formed the “Broad 
Bottom Administration,” which received this name from tho fact 
that it included men from ei cry section of tho great Paxtj — 
The Fifth. Parliament met in 1747, and passed an Act for tho Pacifle a- 
tion of the Highlands This act bad the very salutary effect of 
putting an end once for all to the clironio condition of petty warfare 
in which tlie Celtic population of tho Highlands lived It also 
passed an act for the R eformation of the Calenda r, by w hich “ eleven 
dajs were dropped” between the 2d and the 14th Septeiiiher 1752 — 
Tho Stetb Parliament, which met m tho year 1754, had, as Prime 
blimsters, the Duke of Devonshire and tho Puke.of Newcastle (the 
brother of Hcnr}" Pelliam , who but William Pitt 

was tho leading spirit m both admmistrations. In 1757 Pitt brought 
m and earned a hill for tho establishment of a Nati onal. MHitla , and 
he further made use of tho opportiuuty given him by this hill to 
enrol tegiments from the Highlands, and thus to enlist on tho side 
of the existmg government and djTiasty the aye-ready loyalty of tho 
Highland people of Scotland. 

5 (i) Tlie Act of indomnltr was for those who had broken tho Test and Corporation 

Acts It was an annual bill Walpole was not yet strong enough to make it per- 
j manont. 

(II) Tlio Ola Act put a duty of SOs on each gallon of gin, and fixed the annual 
licence of tho retailer at £50 Jt proved to bo an excellent source of income to tho 
Govcmniont. 

1 (ill) Tlie question of a dispnteii election came, at this time, before the House of 
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Comraons itself, sitting as a Committee, and such questions were always fought on 
party lines. Ilcnco, if the govemmont liappcned to bo defeated on an election 
qi^estion, tho Jfinistrj bad to resign 

\l(i\) The Scottish Highlanders were obliged (a) to gi\o up their arras , (b) t o ecas n 
nearing their national dress , nnd(c)themlo and jurisdicUon.:Of-tlio Highland chief 
o\cr their clans was tahen away and compensation granted them. 

Even In peace, the iKjwcr of ravaging tho estnlea of a nelghhonr or of tho Lowlandi, hy letting 
loose epou Uicm troojia of biodlttl kennelled ]lke Mood >iound8 In eorae ebsenre Talley till 
their scnicea ^roro required gnro to ercry petty clilcftaln tJie jnenni of apreadlnj: 
robbery and desolation tbrough the country nl his pleasure ''•— Sir Vi Bean 

h( (i) put had alnajs opposed tlic hiring of Hanoicnan and Hessian troops. (Then 
troops were bought and sold like cattle by their sovereign masters and dukes) 
George II dismissed Pitt for this, but, as Hewcastlo could not form a ministry 
wltliout Pitt George was obliged to receive him Pitt raised 30,000 men, and got 
some of his v eiy best regiments from tho Hlglilands 

15 Great Men — In the early part of Georgo n ’s reign, and till 
the dcatli of Queen Caroline, Walpole vv as by far the most povv erful 
statesman in tlie kingdom Ho and Queen Caroline du-ected tho 
■tt hole policy of the coimtrj’' After lum, Henry Pelham w as the ablest 
Prime Jilmistcr , and, among the jounger men avho -were destined to 
make their mark in the history of England, both during tins and the 
following leign, by far tho most distinguished avere William Pitt 
(afterwards Earl of Chatham, and often called “The Elder Pitt”) and 
Charles James Fox BoUngbroke and Pulteney arerc prominent and 
able leaders of tlie Opposition In arar at home. Prince Charles 
Edward and William, Duke of Cumberland, show ed ability on the tav'o 
opposite sides , avhdo at sea, Anson and Eodney upheld the fame of 
the British flag Clive m India and Wolfe on Canada showed con- 
summate military ability , and both andened and strengthened the 
bounds of the growmg Biitish empire In tho field of rehgion, John 
Wesley and Charles Wesley av ere the leaders and inspirers of a most 
zealous and thoughtful body av ithin the Church of England , though it 
afterwards developed mto the Methodist body avitlioufc 
(i) “The miserable incapacity of the Duke of Newcastle only called to the front tlie 
genius of William Pitt ‘Mr Pitt docs everything’ wToto Horace Walpole, ‘and 

the Duke gives everything ’ ‘No man said a soldier of the time, ‘' .ever entered 
Jlr Pitts closet who did not feel himself braver when became out thnn-wlien h n 
v\ _ent in lU combined as were his earlier expeditions, many ns w ore his failures, he 
roused a temper in the nation at large which made ultimate defeat Impossible 
The groundwork of Pitts character vvws on Intense and passionate pnde but it was 
a pride which kept him from stooping to tho level of tho men who had so long held 
England in their hands Ho was the first statesman smoe the Restoration who set 
tlie example of a purely public spint Keen as was his love of power, no man over 
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refased oflice so often, or accepted it with so strict a regard to the principles he 
professed ‘ I will not go to Court,’ he replied to an offer which was made him, ‘ if I 
may not bring the Constitution with me ' ’ —Green 

• Ityoa and I had hecnnliro then and strolling down Ililsom Street (Bath)— hush 1 we sbonld 
have taken onr hats off os an awful long lean gaunt Bgurc swathed In flannels pushed 
hr In Its chair, and a livid face looked out from tho window — groat fierce eyes staring from 
nnder a bushy powdered wig a tcrrlblo form a terrible Roman nose — and we whisper 
^ to one another. There ho Is I There a the ’great Commoner 1 There Is Hr Pitt I — 
rv TnacKiaiAri TsEFoun Georges ") 

L-'^i) In tho two admimstrations of 1757, though tho Duke of Devonshire, and after 
him the Duke of Newcastle, was Prime Minister, Pitt, who hold one of the offices of 
Secretary of State, was the real moving power “This first administration of 
Chatham — the greatest and most glonons, perhaps, that England had ever jet known 
— was an administration not always, indeed, free from haste or error in its schemes, 
and no doubt owing its success in part to the favour of fortune and to the genius of 
generals , hut still, after every allowance that can be justly required, an adminislra 
tion pre eminently strong at hom e and victorious abroad — an ndministrifaon which 
even now is pomted at with equal applause by contendlhg and opposite parties, eager 
to claim its principles as their own — SfAiioN 

William Piii, afterwards Earl of Chatham was called • The Elder Pitt' to distinguish him 
from his son 'William who was called Tho \oungor Pitt Tlio Elder Pitt was also 
called The Great Commoner ” because his strength lay not in Parliament hut In the 
support of tho people of England, I t Is tho peo ple jiho h ave se pt me hejc, ,Pltt once 
>a ld at a Cabinet Heetlng when t h o Pee rs tn the Cabinet were opposing hlsjneasores 

16 Social Facts — ^Axb revived during this reign in England , and 
the nohle grace and sweet humanity of Sir Joshua Keynolds still live 
to charm us in his pictures The strong English sense of WiUlam 
Hogarth 1ms depicted for us the darker and grosser sides of life in 
London with a tragic and realistic power that can never cease to 
attract and to astonisL — The taste for hterature continued to grow , 
and in 1731, the Gentleman’s Magazine — a monthly journal which is 
stdl m evistence — began to appear Manufactures, too, were growing 
m importance— especially those of silk and woollens Cotton, which 
was destmed to change the very landscape of the north of England, 
hegan 'to 'become kno'wn Metal works were established m Birmingham 
and Sheffield , and silver-plated goods were commonly Imown under 
the name of Sheffield plate The discovery, m 1740, that iron could 
be worked with common coal instead of — as before — with charcoal 
only, opened wide the doors for industry, enterprise, and wealth 
Agriculture was improving in many directions "When Lord Towns- 
hend left the ministry in 1730, he set to work to giow turnips , and 
his example was widely followed Before his time, a field had to lie 
fallow for a year after a crop of wheat , from his time, with the 
mtroduction of turnips and other root-crops, rotation in. agriculture 
became nossihle. 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SOTHIARY OF GEORGE II 's REIGN 


1727 Accession of Oeorge XL 

1730 HIso of Methodism nndcr John and 
Ch&Tles Wesley ond OeoTBelVhilfield. 

1731. (a) England guflraatees the' Pragmatic 
Sanction 

Oi) R*e of lAlln in our law pleadings 
and Statu to-Books abolish o<!L 

17o6 Porteoos Elots In EdlnbargU. 

173T (a) Tho Prince of Wales heads the 
opposition to Walpole 

(b) Eeath of Qaeezi Caroline 

1738 * Jenkins s Ear ■* 

1739 War with Spain. 

1742 Walpole resigns. 

(a) Lord Wilmington Prime Minister 

(b) Walpole goes to tho IIouso of Lords 

1743 Battle of Dfittingen 

last appearaneo of a king of England on 
the field ofbatUe 

1744, Pelham Prime Slmister 

(a) War with France, 

(h) The Broid Bottom AdmlnlstriUon 

(c) Inradlngfleetofthe Toung Pretender" 

wrecked, 

(d) Tho Battle of Fonlcnoy 
1745 “The Forty Five 

(a) Battle of Prestonpana. 

(h) Prince Charles reaches Derby 


(e) prince Charles retreats to Scotland 

1746 Battle of Falhirh 

Batilo of CoUoden. 

(a) Pitt Paymasler of the Forces 

(b) Tot. Secretary of War 

1743 Treaty of Alz la OhapeUe puts an end 
to the War of tlie Anstrlan 
Snccession 

1760 Consolidation of varioas kinds of 
stock Into the Three Per Cents,** 
175E (a) Death of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales 

(h) Ifsu Stylo introdaced. 

1763 British Mnseum begun. 

1764 Duho of Newcastle Pnrae 

Minister 

1765 Beginning of the Seven Years War 

“With Trance 

(a) Admiral B^mg declines to fight at 

Minorca. 

(b) Duke of BeTonshlre Prime 

Srinistcr with Pitt ns the real 
held. 

1767 (a) Byng shot 

(b) Pitt dismissed and re appointed 

1768 Large subsidy to Prussia. 

1769 Capture of Quebec by Wolfe 
Battle of Mlnden 
1760 Death of George n. 


niPORTANT CONTEOTORARY EVENTS 


1740 (a) Accession of Marla Theresa to 

tho throne of Anstna 
(b) Accession of Frederick the 
Great to the throne of 
Prussia 

1741. War of the Austrian. Succession. 

1761 Clive repulses the French at Arcot 

1761. Fort Duquesne on the Ohio 

War between the English and the 
French colonists 


1766 The Seven Years War 

Allianco between, England and Prussia. 

The Black Hole of Calcutta, 

1767 BatUe of Plawey 

1768 Taking of Fort Duquesne 

1769 Capture of Quebec 
1760 Battle of Wandewash. 

Fall of French power in India 
Canada seized by the British. 
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CHAPTEE III 


GEOEGE THE THIED 

Born 1738 Succeeded (at the age of 22) m 1760 Died 1820 
Reigned 60 years 


George hi Tias the eldest son of Frederick, Pnnco of 'Wales (son of 
George ii and Augusta of Saxe Gotha Ho iros horn in Norfolk House, 
St James s Square, London The young prince passed his yonth among 
■nomcn and pages, kept hy his mother in complete ignorance of the out 
side Tvorld Ho mamed the Princess Charlotte, sister of the reigning 
duke of Mecklenhnrg Strelitz. They had fifteen children — nine sons and 
six daughters George in died in 1820— six days after the death of his 
fourth son, Edward, Duke of Eent, tho father of Qneen \ictoria. George 
wat succeeded hy his oldest son, George iv and next hy his third son, 
Wilham, Duke of Clarence 

Chief Prime JIimsters 'WIIilAM PITT (Earl of Chatham), Earl of 
Bate , George OrenvUle the Marqoli of Ro cMagliain DiikS^mrarton.,„loM 
North , WILIiIAJl PITT (the younger) 


CONTElIPORAnY SOVEBEIGNS 


Fravce 

Lonis XV to 1774 

Louis XVI deposed 
1702. 

Hepnhhc to 1709 

Napoleos 1 Consul 
to 1S04 

Napoleon Emperor 
to 1815 

Louis xviii King 
to 1S24 


Germaw (Emperor of) 
Francis i to 1765 
Joseph ii to 1790 
Leopolu ii to 1702 
Francis ii to 1804 
(End of tho Holi 
Homan Empire 
In Germany ) 


Spain 

Charles in to 1788. 
Charles i\ to 1808 

FerDINAN-D VII 

deposed 1803 
Joseph Buonaparte 
to 1814 

Feroinandvii to 
1833 


1 George HI , 1760-1820 — George in was only two und-twenty 
■when Le succeeded Ins grandfather on the throne of England He 
532 
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'\va'5 good-looking, nmmlilo m manners, pure m cliaractcr, and full of 
good intentions; and it made Inni Tcry nelcomo to the Engbsh 
lieoplc tliat lie svas “a horn Englishman” In his first speech to 
Parliament, he said that “lie gloried m the name of Bnton ’ But 
he had hecn poorly educated , lus natural taste led him to call 
Shakespeare “mctched stuff” , and he mbs as ohstinate as ho aius 
narrow -mmdecL Ho hated the great mind and nohlo character of 
Pitt, the Marquis of Bute had been his tutoi, and the hlarquis of 
Bate he made lus Prime hlinistcr His mother had constantly 
c'diortcd him in lus youth to haac lus own way when ho came to the 
throne , “George,” >=ho kept saying,— “George, ho a king” His idea 
was, like Charles i , to ndo the people for their own good, hut cntirclj 
h\ his own will , and he accordmglj made up his mind to rule, in 
spito of ministers, Parliament, and people, — a mode of goiemment 
which in tw entj years lost England the great and w calthj colonics of 
America Ho was a good man, hut ho was not a good king About 
a jear after lus accession, he married a bright, Inelj, and shrewd 
young woman, Iho Princess Charlotte of Alccklenburg-Strclit? 

(i) “ ‘ George, Ijo a 1 ing i were tlio worila 'whioU Ws rooUicnvns for ever croaWng 
In the cars of her son and a king tins simple, slnklwm, affectionate, Ingoted nmn 
tried to bo. Ho Old bis b'-at, be worked according to bis ligMs, wbat sirtno lie 
knew, bo tried to practise , wlnfc knowledge ho could master, bo strove to nequire 
Ho was for ever Uravring inap',, for example, and learned gcograpb) mtb no small 
care and industrj Ho know all abont tbo familj histories and genealogies of bis 
gentrj Ho 1 new the whole * Anuj Hiat’ and all tho facings, nnd the exact namber 
of tbo buttons, and all tho tags and laces, and the cut of all tho cocked bats, pigtails 
and gaiters in Ids arraj — IiiACivEnAT 

*- Halil orthldf the Ung rode crerf day for liour* , yoked his red faro lulo hnndrtds of cotUges 
round atoat. end «IiO»cd that ahorel hat and Wtadsor uniform to fatinete to ylg l»j t to 
old wointn malting apple dumplings to all sorts of people, genUo and simple On ouo 

waslon he 7 layed the part of JvIdc Alfred, and turned a plccoormcatultli a elrlog at a 
ooltAgrr shouse When tlie old woman mine home ahe found n potwrirlth on enclosure of 
money, and a now wiilUu hy the royal jicncU Five gnlncia to huy a Jack,’ XnacvKiviY 

(!i) “TIio influence of Bute was recognised In tho popnlar cry of *ICo Scotch 
fivonrltes 1' and the uncertainly of tho fliinl preponderance of tho rivals for power 
(tho Earl of Bute, tlio Buko of Newcastle, nnd William Pitt) was expressed in tbo 
joking question wlietlier tbo king v’-otiZd bum in bis chamber Scotch coal, Newcastle 
coal, or PIt-coal — Kmoht 

2 The Peace of Pans and John Wilkes — Tlio kings of Prance, 
Spam, and tho Two Sicilies, all of them Bourbons, had entered into 
an agreement which was known as the “Family Compact,” for the 
purpose of mutual defence War was declared against them hy 
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England , Havannah in the West and Manilla m the East Indies 
•were captured , hut Lord Bute made haste in 1763 to patch up a 
Tie Treaty peace, hj whicli England was to keep Canada and some 

of Paris islands m the "West Indies, and to receive hlinorca and 

1763 

Florida from Spam In the king’s speech to Parliament 
this peace was stjled “honourable and beneficial ” But a member of 
Parhament, called John Wilkes, who uas also the editor of a news- 
paper kno-wn as the North Briton^ denounced the ministers for hanng 
in this statement “jiut a be mto the mouth of the long” The 
Government made up their nunds to prosecute AVilkes , and this 
was the begmning of a contest between the Government and the 
popular part}, which lasted for eleven years — in which Wilkes, a 
bold, bad man, had nevertheless the nght on Jus side, and gained the 
■victory Wilkes was arrested and imprisoned, but he forced the 
Secretary of State to pay ^1000 for his illegal arrest , w as returned 
to Parhament three times by the county of Middlesex, and as often 
rejected by the House , xvas made Alderman, Sheriff, and, lastly, 
hlayor of London, and at length compelled the Parliament to allow 
him to take his seat 

^ (i) The Seven Team War had cost as £60,000,000 But Pitt boasted that there were 
two things -which ought to bo regarded as offsets against this (a) that, under his 
adnunistration, commerce had flounshed in company with ■nar, and (b) the raising 
in England of “that spirit which has made ns what we are 

(li) wakes was arrested under a “General Warrant’ — that is, a warrant in which 
no name is mentioned, and tlius the officers can arrest any one whom tliej suspect. 
Long debates on the legality of such warrants were carried on in the House one 
debate lasted eleven liours , another, seventeen The Whigs hunted up votes where- 
everthej could find them. “ You would have laughed, saj s Horace Walpole (sou of 
Sir Robert), “to see the spectres produced on both sides 'I’otes were brought down 
In flannels and blankets till the floor of the House looked like the pool of Eethesda. ’ 

3 The Sta-fce of Parliament — ^It was not that the people were 
fond of Wilkes, but that he represented a cause and a hope — the hope 
that Parhament would one day really represent the British people 
As it was, the House of Commons, which excluded aU reporters, sat 
with closed doors, and possessing boundless authoritj, represented 
only itself Seats ivere bought and sold in the open market, as much 
as .£4000 bemg frequently given for one , and, in the House itself, 
votes were bought and sold for money, for titles, or for preferment. 
An office was opened at the Treasury for the bribery of Members , 
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and £25,000 are said to Lave Leen spent upon procuring a otes m a 
single day Pitfc himself declared that the House represented not the 
nation, hut “nuned tornis, noble fiinihes, irealthy individuals, and 
foreign potentates. ’ Even George in Lunself used Lis royal revenue 
to purdiaso scats and to Luj votes 2sot one person m fifty througL- 
out the kingdom \v is in possession of the franchise 

(i) Cliatli-uii Rita “It !r not in tlic little depenJent boroaghs, It is In the {Treat 
cities and conntiu? tliat the strength and ilgour of the Constitution resides, and by 
them alone uni the Constitntion bo horiesUj and Urmly deft.adcd 

(i!) TJic pnee for a suiall 'borough in the General Llection of 17CS vas £1000 
Oxford offered to sell Its'lf for £7000— tliis money to bo used to liquidate the Corpora- 
tion Debt, the Jlajorand Aldcmien were thrown Into pnson , but the went on with 
their bargaining notwithstanding 


4 Tie American War of Independence (i)— Our Amencau, 
colonics had been during this reign grovang m trcalth, povrer, and{ 
popuhtion. Thoj contained about tv o milhons and a lulf of people 
— a people avith much of the stubbornness, more than tlio pride, and 
all of tlio self-respect of Enghshmen , and most of the colonies v ere 
larger tlian many of the kingdoms of Western Europe The Neiv 
England States had been founded by the Puritans , tlio CaroIinas,| 
Virginia (which vas originally founded hj^ Raleigh), and Liar} land in 
the soutli, Ly the evded Cavaliers and Roman Catholics , and the 
great central States of Pennsjhama and Lfev York by the Quakers 
and the Dutch E ach co lony^ had a goa ernor appointed by thol 
Crown, iiid a separate charter — ^Tlio Goi eminent Lad attempted to' 
tav these colonics in order to defraj m part tlio cost of protectmg^ 
them , hut the colonists liad long ads ocated and had come to believe^ 


in the doclrmo that they ought not to ho taved unless they weroj 
represented in Parliament Representation avith kivation vas their 


political creed, “^0 taa ation w ithout rcprcsentatiouj” ^cir motto 
and their cry If they could not buy goods without being tavcd,| 
they would not buy them at all The “Sons of Liberty” would wear 
no broadcloth, and “the Daughters of Liberty” aiould drmk no tea if 
that tea had to pay a dut}' of threepence a pound The first attempt 
^®_-^3^^^??^-L''<'^S-,eonta,med m the St^p Act, but the ihagtaiop 
colomsts declared they would buy no stamped paper Tlioy 
erected gallow s and kindled bonfires beside tbem, brought 
the Commissioners of Stamps imder these gallows, burnt the stamps 
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m the fires, and gave the Commissioners their choice of resignmg or 
of swinging from the “ fatal tree ” The Stam 2 i Act was repealed , 
and some small duties put in its jilace Tliese again n ere withdrawn , 
but a small duty of tlireepence a pound was levied on tea — not for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, but simply by vay of asserting the 
supreme right of the British Government But some forty or fifty 
llBostomans, dressed in paint and feathers as Mohawk Indians, vent on 
Jtboard the tea-ships lymg m Boston liarboiir and emptied every ounce 
of tea mto the v ater In consequence of “ the Boston tea-party,” as 
it was called, the city lost her charter , hei harbour was closed , and 
the custom-house was transferred to Salem 

j (i) Tho clinicultjea of the Amencen colonists -were (n) They were not nlloned to 
jhuy anything except from the mother-countiy (b) Their exports to England ivero 
I smaller than their imports from England — hence thej were always in debt to ns (c) 
Tliej had been in tho habit of trading with the West Indies and the Spanish colonies 
of South America— against tho law of Spain , and Gren\ illo regarded tliis ns smuggling 
and stopped it (d) Tims their trade being stopped, they were deprived of their 
means of pijang their debts to us (o) The Paper money of tho colonies was put 
dow n , and tho colonists compelled to pay in ready money at the time avlien thej had 
less than over 

English mcn-of vrai were cmplorcd in nil tho eeas to eiop this ** smuggling , and English naval 
odicen wore turned into custom houso oIBcera of the king of Spain 

(ii) The case for the Goaemraont avas (a) That all other countries taxed their 
colonies (b) Tint tho war for avhich the colonists ai ere asked to pay their quota bad 
been for tbeir benefit. 

5 The American War of Independence (ii) — General Gage 
'’^Ijaaas commander of the British forces m America The colonists 
[organised a inibtia, armed with every kmd of weapon they could lay 
their hands on, but called, from tbeir xeadmess to take tlie field on 
Bunker s shortest notdce, “ Mmute Men ” The Battle of Bunker’s 
™ Fmi was fought, and a determmed struggle had begun 
1775 Gage lost almost every action with at Inch ho had 

to do, by tbe consistent and imdeauatmg application of the simple 
prmciple of hemg always a day too late , and General Burgoyne was 
sent out to supersede him — Tlie colomsts started a navy also , 
Ezekiel Hopkins, a Hew England seaman, was put in command, and 
the flag ho hoisted held the device of a pine-tree and a rattlesnake 
curled round it prepared to strike, with the daring motto “ Don’t tread 
\ upon me ” — Tho great and good George Washmgton, a quiet country 
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gentleman, of Yirginia, Avas called by tbe Assembly of the colonists to^ 
be Oommander-m-chief of their ragged and lU-fed army After lus/ 
death, bis countrymen kneAV Iiini to be of all Americans “the maul 
first m -war, first m peace, and first m the hearts of his feUoAr-countr j - 1 
men ” The Avar lasted seven years 

(i) The first engagement Aras a slight skirmish at Iicxhiston.| 

A *(11) George AVoshiugton vas a strong, silent Englishman, calm and cool ontivardly, 
hut full of an enthusiasm which ho could control in himself, and which he could also 
impart to others 


6 The United States — At first the (Jongress demanded only a] 
redress of grievances , but, on the Fourth of July, 1776, they publicly 


dared their independence 
of England, and formed 
themselves mto a repubbe ! 
under the title of the 
United States of America 
General Burgoyno Avas 
compelled to capitulate at 
Saratoga , and ' 

Declaration 

o' Independ- France acknov - j 
lodged the neAVj 
Republic, Avhilo 
Spam lent it her secret aid. 
HoUand and the Northern 
PoAvers — Russia, Prussia, 
SAveden, and Denmark — 
formed Avhat they called -"a 



Armed Nentrahty , and' The Ongmal United States 


thus England found herself standmg alone in tlie Avorld, and at Avar'i 
Avith the most powerful nations m it For several months the] 


united French and Spamsli licet of sixty ships rode masters of tho| 
English ChptmeL Lord Cornwallis was sent out to lead tlie British j 
army , and m 1(81 he surrendered to an army' of Americans and! 
Frenchmen at Yorktown This settled the dispute , and even Fang j 
George had to recognise the mdependence of the United States It' 
Avas the battle of the New against the Old, and oven m the stylo of 
fightmg this was seen The Enghsh troops were moved forward in 
slow and formal fashion, as on parade, halted every few mmutes, and 

2 Til 
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Lad their ranhs dressed with the utmost e’tactness, n hile all the time 
fiom hehmd ■nail, and tree, and turf, and hdlock "nas pourmg in. on 
them a deadly hail of shot from the ragged riflemen of the “ Con- 
tinental army” Thus the Contmentals picked off the “Britishers” 
bj scores, and escaped themselves without a scratch 

(i) So strong vraa tlio feeling m fa^ our of remaining joined to tlio Ulothor Countrj , 
that the Declaration of Independonco was onlj earned by a majority of one. Even 
this majonty nas got by Dickinson, the author of the “Letters of a Pennsylvanian 
Farmer,” consenting to withdraw 

(ii) George III when receiving the first American ambassador, said “I will be 
V ery frank with you I was the last to conform to the separation , but the separation 
Im mg been made, and having become Inevutablo, I have always said, as I say now, that 
I would be the first to meet Uie friendship of the United States as an Independent 
Power Lot the circumstances of language, religion, and blqod hav e their full efl'ecfc’ 

(iii) The original United States were 13 in number 

7 The No-Popery Riots, 1780 — ^An Act had been earned 
through Parliament "which ahohshed tlie penal laws hitherto m force 
against the Cathohes , and this seems to have made the enthusiastic 
Protestants of Scotland angry and suspicious The feeling qiread 
mto England. Tho leader of the movement m London was Lord 
George Gordon, a half-crazj member of Parhament, who led his 
followers — ^to the number of about sixty thousand — mto Palace Yard, 
to the very door of the House of Commons He would have led 
them into the House, hut Colonel Gordon, a near relation of his own, 
threatened to plunge his sword into his body if ho shoidd attempt 
anything of the kmd. London was in the hands of the moh for 
nearly a w eek , it was on lire in thirty-six places Catholic chapels 
were sacked and burnt, the shops of Catbohe tradesmen were 
pillaged , and the houses of those knowm to he favourable to the 
Catholics were broken into and gutted. Newgate was burnt dowm, 
and the prisoners released , the Bank of England was attacked , the 
house of the Chief Justice, Lord Jlansfield, was gutted, and tho 
contents of lus splendid law -library throivn mto the flames , and 
society seemed wweeked and given up to tho lowest characters and 

Gordon. most •vdlamous cnmmals No one was safe who did 

Riots not chalk “No Popery” on lus doors and wear a blue 

1780 

cockade At length the kmg took vigorous action , the 
rioters were attacked in the streets, and about four hundred shot , 
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I/irrl George vr-is thro'ira into the To-ntr , and inanr of his followers 
-■vrTC tried 'nd put to death. 

(1) T p lODtr- (f the Hoti'e of Cotraon*- —zs ClM t- th t ferioui mob I.CTd 
Geo’ge jx3b:*vi out to the mob ir^ -cus^rcc tbo5‘‘ msnbcrs Tho "-ere 

•&~osrib.o 'o toe Cettotlc cjSiib’ At lessen, CoIode] GoiJcn, rxcooiun of Jii* o"tij 
v;tr.t up to him ao-f *iM " Jf'- Loni, do you JntcEd to enn; yenr rssoaHy adherccta 
Into the House c' rommoms? I' yon do, the Cmt luw of them that enters, I v-IU 
ti tinge my s^ord uo* ato him, tut Into your tso-Ij I " 

(h) V-i Cec-ge C-nlsa Tvas ac-ialtteJ He ru= con-’ertfd to Judaism, end died— a 
Jtir — o' the gaol fere- cicgat in ffe'^ga e, i^<.o vhJch he had been. throvTi fc" 
btHiEg the CjU/cn of France. 

(i'l) The'c Is a hriHiant aul most ■••I'ld account of a Gordon Kiots In HilI'chs a 
L< rveh ( Fvj5<. 

8 Entisli Successes — It vm only m America that the English 
Goremincnt met -nth defeat. General Elliot held Gibraltar against the 
.Spaniards and French danng a siege of three years and Ecren months, 
m 'ihicli he drove off the =ea attack bj red-hot fchot Eodnej gamed 
abniliant ’•ictotj over the French flc»t in the Ti^'esfc Indies 

in 1782 ; and a French invasion of Jersey vras gallantly onratur 
beaten Ijack by Major Pierson, a young English officer, v ho 
fell in the nimnent of nctorj' Peace betv. een France and England, 
and botvc-cn the United .States and England, was signed m 1763, and 
^Minorca and Florida were handed back to Spam, whfle Canada, 
27ota Scotji, Xendbundland, and the country round Hudson’s Bay 
Here left as part of the Bntish Empire. 

(i) The French comrianp- built ten Smmms" floating batteries, s-Ith vail? of 
'ro- 7 et th'ck, riiot-j-oof and bomb-iiroof , ani he 1 ad altogether tOO guns Thf 
Ergllsnhail only jro Ell ot, ho’^'eTtr, l.c,,t up a stoaJj slTeaiaof red hot sliouoa 
thfcCr/a iDgba*tcr'e! 

fsl) Sodnty fo' tne first t'cie emjlo-cd the tactics yhich were aftonrsrds xis'^S vith 
s..tc<-esby J)au.aa, Ho'-c, asd Jtclsoa. This vas *o fight a* close (luarl'Ts, and to 
b-ual the cr'^'G^ 3 !*r e whc-e''e' the su-illest opmtn„ appeared. 

Cl!) 'TI)<' Pear << rras Signed at Vtr*3*ll‘’s. On the same day, the Treaty aclmovlc/Ig. 
lUo the inicp''nd'mc'' o' t’le Gn'icd State's ms signed by Great B-italn at Paris 

9 Foz and Pitt — The tno great statesmen of the day were 
MxUiam Pitt and Charles James Fox. Pitt was the second son of 
the “ Great Commoner,” who s as aftcn.ards created Earl of Chatham. 
He r as Chancellor of the Exchequer at the ago of threc-and-tv enty, 
“iihen other men hase not left off cnckct,” and he svas Prime 
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jMinister at the age of twenty-four “He will he one of the first 
men m Parliament,” said a member to Charles Pox, when Pitt had 
concluded lus first speech m the House of Commons m 1781 “He 
IS so already,” was Pox’s reply Pitt was the haughtiest of men , he 
never smiled , he cared nothing about ingratiatmg liimself with 
others , but his eloquence held the House of Commons as with a 
chain, and he rided England by his will “ His noble figure,” saj p a 
great histonan, “his flashmg eye, his majestic voice, the fire and 
grandeur of his eloquence, gave him a sway over the House of 
Commons far greater than any other mmister has possessed ” Pox, 
on the other hand, the rival of Pitt, was a man of great abilitj and 
eloquence, of the most generous and kindly disposition, but a great 
gambler, and a boon companion of the unworthy and debauched 
Prmce of "Wales These tn o men were the leaders of the tv o great 
parties m the House, — ^Pitt of the Tories, and Fox of the '\^niigs 
Edmund Burke, the great pohtical thmker and orator, was at first on 
the side of Pox, but these tvo emment men vere aftervards 
estranged from each other, and their fnendship broken Pitt 
governed the country, from 1783jJipr eighteen years, — a much longer 
period of power than had been held l^^yTSimSter smee T^^alpole 

WilUani Pitt (the younger) Tvas laid in 'Westminster Ahbey in the grave of 
Chatham, his father “'Wliat grate, ’ exclaimed Lord Welleslej, ‘‘contained such a 
father and such a son 1 What sepulcliro embosoms the remains of so much human 
excellence and glory I 


10 The French Revolution — The course of English politics 
was very strongly influenced by the beginning of a cnsis, avhich even 
nov, at the end of the nineteenth centurj, has not jet brought its 
results to a close, and vliicli is generally known bj the name of the 
( French Revolution The nobility and elergj of Pmnee possessed 
I enormous and unjust privileges, among others complete freedom 
ifrom taxation , the poorer classes were wretched, starving, and 
/oppressed, and the new repubhean ideas, which the French troops 
, liad brought back from America, began to ferment in tlio midst 


' i-rench societj' Tlio States-General, a bodj which Im^, >- 

j luivointioa not mct smco the year 1614, v as called together , and, like 


i 1789 


our own Long Parliament, it graduallj absorbed the power 
of the Crown and its mmisters In a short timo the king, 


* Louis XVI, was a prisoner, the state jirison of the Bastdle vns 
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levelled with the ground, the privileges of the nohihty and clergyf 
ahohshed, and a Kepuhhc established. In England men’s hearts 
leaped up at the nevs, and the greatest hopes were cherished of a 
new era and new happmess for the nations “How much,” cried 
Fox, “is this the greatest event that ever happened m the world , 
and how much the best ' ” “ Bliss a as it m that dawn to he ahve ' ” 

exclaimed Wordsworth m one of his poems , “ hut to he j oung was 
■V ery heaven ' ” Then Louis and his queen. Mane Antomette, were 
beheaded (m 1793) hy the gudlotme , a Eeign of Terror began, m 
which about fourteen hundred persons were executed m five weeks , 
the Christian religion was formally abolished , and a war of classes,' 
and opimons raged all over France 

«/ 0) The nepublic was established on the 22d of September 1792, whicli was called 
“the Tear One. 

(li) It was Burkes “Eetlections on. the French Revolution that changed the 
current of public opimon in England. Burke had ah’wjs had an abho rrence of 
abstractio ns I n iiobtica— suc h as t he “ Ri glits oFSIanT^’^E^aliti , etc , had always 
thought an aristocracy necessary and, Rowing how slowly instituti ons a re..Duilt 
up and how easy iris to 'destroy them, had alwaj s felt a horror of innovations 

(ft) The eqatUfafriam. of the eoiuUtaUon/' said Burke h&s soiDethin? so delicate ahout it 
that the least displacement loftydestroT’ it. It is a difflcult and dangerous matter even to 
touch so complicated a machine ' 

(bj Coleridge eaya * The extravagantly false and flattering picture which Burke gave of the 
French nobUity and hierarchy has always appeared to mo the greatest defect of his, in so 
many respects invaluable work. * 

(ill) There is a \ ery vivid account of the horrors of the French Revolution m 
Dickens s Talc of Two Cities 


11 War With France — Pifcfc was at first mchned to leave France 
to manage its own afiaurs, hut the French leaders showed a strong 
■desure to spread their prmciples by force of arms, and to make 
proselytes of other nations , and thus war broke out m 1793 between 
France and England. This war raged for tv enty-two years , and 
.gradually France found all Europe arrayed against it — Lord Howe 
gamed the famqus^^ctory of th e 1st o f June 179 4, over the French 
fleets_o ff Us hant, — a victory in which the English did all they could 
to save thiJives of their drownmg enemies, although, only five days 
before, the French Government had proclaimed that no quarter was 
to he given to either Englishman or Hanoi enan — In 1797, Sir John 
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Jems Tvitli only jifteen sail of the line to the enemy’s tTrenty-fi\e, 

Cipo defeated, off Cape St Vincent, the united fleets of France 
Spam , and.jn,thiR-aetion.aJhinj_haggard-Ilittle^an,-“ 
Campordown ivith the loolc and manner of an eager school-hoj , called 

1797 Commoaofe Hdmt.io~NSEonptooE tiro slups and laid the 
foundation of the immortal fame of our greatest Bntish sailor In 
October of the same year, Admiral Duncan heat the Dutch off 
Camperdown. The Dutch had formed a Depubhe at the instigation 
and order of France — With all these victories, there iras great dis- 
content in the English navy The sailors were dissatisfied i\ ith their 
pay, their food, then berths on board, and their management A 
mutmy broke out m the Oliannel fleet at Spithead, which was quieted 
by Lord Howe, who came doi\ n to them with an Act securmg them 
better wages and the king’s pardon m Ins hands A more terrible 
mutiny broke out at the Here, winch ii as not suppressed until the 
nngleaders had been arrested and hanged 

(i) " The battle of the first of June was useful to us berond its immediate results 
It gave confidence to the nation It was afterwards said that if Xelson had 
been in the place of Howe, the probability is that the French ii ould not hai e sai ed a 
single ship KaaoBi 

(il) “Holjon, on this day as on subsequent occasions, saw that an implicit regard 
to the orders of his supenor officers would present the accomplishment of a great 
object. The signal avas gneu to tach Ho saarthat, bj disobeying the signal, he 
could prevent a junction betaaeen some of the separated ships, who aiere manoeiar- 
ing for that purpose. He instantly wore, and was consequentla brought into action 
with seven of the largest vessels of the Spanish fleet 

(ill) “Dnncan took the hold resolac to pass through the Dutch line, and thus to 
place himself hetaveen the enemy and their own shores Soon after noon oaerj ship 
of the British fleet had broken the enemy s line and was hotly engaged The coast 
avas covered for miles anth thousands of spectators ’ — Kmgih 

12 Coalitions against France — ^Any land operations under- 
taken by tbe English against tbe French had been generally unsuccess- 
ful , and Pitt now went to work with English money to aid the 
Continental powers and to form coalitions agamst France The First 
Coalition was formed between England, Austria, Prussia, .Spain, and 
Holland, m 1793 — ^Helson’s great nctory at the Nile enabled Pitt 
to fonn, m 1799, a Second Coalition against France, which was joined 
by England, Russia, Turkey, Austria, Portugal, and the Tivo Sicihes 
The reply of Prance to that coalition was to make her most actii e 
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and able general, ISTapolcon Buonaparte. First gonsn? forJ en^^rs.^. 
The Third Coalition ^vas fomed by England, also under the giud- 
nneo of Pitt, -ivitb Eussia, Austiia, and Sweden, m the jear 180o, 
after Buonaparte had been i}roclauned Emperor of the French,^ a\ith 
the title of JSTapoIeon the First. — -When Pitt died in 180C, worn out 
with labour and anxiety, and “killed by the Battle of Austerlitz,” it 
was said, a non and ronrth coalition was formed against Fiance 
by England, Eussia, Pmssia, and Saxony 

(i) “Tranco wis girt In by x ring of cncmlcx tlio Emperor, Prussia Sarony, 
Sardinia, and Spain, were iMgucd in arms against lior, and tbeir efforts ivcro seconded 
bv civil war — Ominx 

x/ (II) TIio crushing defeat of tho Austrians at Auslerhtz In ISOS, and the oicrtlirovr 
of the Prussians at Jena In ISOG had made Napoleon master of iicnrlj llic i\holc of tho 
Coutinent. Picrything from the mouth of tho Phino to Anplcs was in his hands 
But, in 3S07, Bnssia and Pmssia concluded with Napoleon tho Peace of TUiIt, and 
Britain was left nlono Indeed, in tills jear, Bnssln declared war against England 


The Crar .Ucianiltr and the rniremr7”I’“)e®n met on n rafi — u neutral grontid— in the mlddlo 
of the rircr Mcmen at Tinit. 'I batoPuEland aeinueli as >on do ’ saldfhoCrar Then 
peace 1$ made replied >apoleon. And then tho two potentates set to work, to roconstnirt 
llie inap of Porope. 


13 Napoleon and Nelson — The lustory of Europe for nearly 
tu entj years nfc tho end of tho cightoentli and the hoginning of the 
nmeteenth century is tho historj of Napoleon Buonaparte, the son of 
a Corsican lau jer, ulio avas horn at Ajaccio m 17GD — the jear avhich 
also siu the birth of lYcllington Ho fiist distmguished himself as 
an officer of artillerj at tho siege of Toulon, uluch he helped to 
recoi er from the hands of the English From that time ho gradually 
rose, seinng pouor after pouei, heating armj aftoi army, pulling 
doivn throne after throne, until he had risen to be Emperor of the 
Frencli, and tho whole of 'Western Europe Lay at his feet — In 1798, 
while as yet onl} a general under tho French Convention, he under- 
took an expedition to Egyjit, escaped from Nelson and the British 
fleet, and landed lus troops in safety But, after Buonaparte had 
landed, Nelson found the French ships lying m tho Bay of Aboukii, 
imder the shelter of a range of folds, attacked them at sunset, fought 
all night, and took or destroj ed by far tho larger part of tho fleet 
“ It was not a victory,” said Nelson , “ it w as a conquest ” This was 

"Sotof/’ranoj Ho held that lio mlcil by llto will of /'rcnc^imen, of the JTrLnch people So 
^opotd y an King of tho HtX^lans a:t<l IJng ^lilUamof I ruMla had Wmsolf proclaimed lulSro 
Emperor of tho OorTnani, Mary wa# Queen of Boots. 
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the great Battle of the Nile, the first of August 1798 Nelson had 
The Battle received a severe "wound m the head, and "(vas carried 
of the NUe helow with his scalp hanging over his eyes The surgeon 
left the patient then under his hands and ran up to attend 
to hun “No hurry,” said Nelson , “I aviU take my turn "iiith iny 
hrave fellows ” It was this complete self-forgetfulness, this preference 
of public duty to private feehngs, that made liim the darling of the 
British nivy — Buonaparte received another check at Acre in 1799, 
when the gallant Sir Sydney Smith, at the head of a few seamen and 
Batuo of ^'^''^rines, heat hun hack from the walls, and gave him the 
Alexandria first reverse his arms had ever met with on land The 
Battle of Alexandria, gamed m 1801 hy Sir Ealph Aber- 
cromhy, compelled the French to evacuate Egypt , and, the yeai 
after, Gieat Britain made peace uith France at Amiens “It is a 
Peace of that everybod}’" is glad of and nobody is proud of,” 

said an observer It was a short-lived peace, too , and 
"n ar betu een these two great powers broke out once more 
In retaliation for the seizure of French vessels without a formal 
declaration of war, Napoleon ordered the arrest of all English 
travellers m France between the ages of eighteen and sivty , and 
tuelve thousand peaceful Englishmen and Englislmomen were 
detained in that country, to their great sorrow and discomfort, for 
the next eleven years 

(0 Tlio most striking event in the Battle of tlio Niie was the blowing up of the 
rrcnch ship L Orient The ship was on fire, she was burning for an hour the 
flames at lengtli readied the magazine , and she was blown into the air Tliero was 
an awful silence oii the sea. Tor ten minutes not a gun was flred bj cither fleet. 

(li) In this battle also Nelson went on Ills old maxim “Iaj a Frenchman close 
and j on will beat him ' 

(ill) It ins the Battle of Alexandria that first broke dowm the belief that Napoleon’s 
troops were invincible The famous 42d Highlanders distinguished tliemselies In 
this action, 

(i\) By the Peace of Amiens Britain restored to France, Spain, and Holland, all the 
coiKiucsts slie liad made except tlie islands of Ceylon and Trinidad The king of 
England was also to give up the title of "King of France ’’ 

14 Trafalgar and Ansterlitz — In 1804 Napoleon assumed 
the title of Emperor, and meditated an in"vaision of Britom Ho 
collected a largo army and a a ast flotilla at Boulogne, and was only 
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^^altlIlg for tliG jiuictiou of tlio FrencK find. Spanisli fleets in 
the English Channel to carry out his purpose Four hundred 
thousand volunteers — from J ohn o’ Groat’s 
House to the Land’s End — sprang to arms for 
the defence of the island Lord Nelson, who 
had chased the French fleet across the Atlantic, 
suddenly found the comhmed ships of France 
and Spam, in full sail, off the low headland of 
Cape Trafalgar, and on the 21st of October 1805, 
he hoisted his celebrated signal, “ England expects every man to do his 
dutj ,” and attacked the comhmed fleet The French and Spaniards 
had thirty-three sail of the hue, five frigates, and two brigs , while 
tlie Enghsh fleet consisted of only twenty-seven first-rates, 

four frigates, a schooner, and a cutter The British fleet October 21 

1805 

attacked m two columns, one led by Nelson in the Victory, 
the other bj"^ Lord CoUingn ood m the Moyal Sovereign The battle 
was long, terrible, and bloody , but, ere it ceased, nineteen ships of 
the hne had struck 
to the Enghsh flag 

O O 

Nelson vas shot 
through the 
shoulder, and died 
m a few hours, at 
the close of the 
engagement — But 
inthm SIX weelcs, 

Napoleon had 
made up for this 
tenible disaster 
by his brdhant 
victory of the 2d 
December 1805, over the Emperors of Austria and Bussia at 
Austeihtz,— a victory which marked the highest pomt of 
his power, and nhich is said to have killed Pitt This Dec s 
great statesman, jJOintmg to the map of Europe, said 1805 
“ Eoll up that map , it will not bo wanted these ten years ’ He 
died at the early age of forty-six. 



Nelson s colomn led by the Victory , CoUingwood’s 
colnnm is south of Nelson s 
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(i) Kapoleon's army at Boulogne consisted of 130,000 men, 15,000 horses, and 600 
guns It Tvas called the “Army of England Its Imes stretched more than three 
leagues — from Cape Alpreck to Capo Grisnez The men and horses iTero practised 
daily m emharkmg and disembarking Every man had his oivn boat and his feed 
and numbered place It was reckoned that the whole army could be put on board 
in tivo hours But the French fleet was not ready , and Hapoleon had to break up 
his camp and march his army into Germany 

Kspoteoa had a medal atnick to commemorate the eahlagatlou of Englaad. On one side reere 
the words Frappi a Ixmdrt* 

(ii) At Trafalgar Nelson earned out his old tactics of breaking the enemy s line and 
getting close to each ship “No captain, ho said, at the Council before the battle, 
“can do wrong who places his ship close alongside that of an enemy ' 

There 'n'as nn iUuminatloTi in London forlhe BnlUe of TrafalpiT hnt there was no rejoidnp 
Ererr common iHsrson in the streets spoke first of their sorrow for >elson and then of 
the victory ” 

(ill) At the Battle of Anstcrlltz Napoleon defeated a hundred thousand Austrians and 
Eussians, and took forty thousand pnsoners 

l^apoleon wrote to hla brother A whole column threw Itself Into a lake and the greater part 
of them were drowned. I fancy I still hear the cries of these wretches whom it was 
impossible to save 

15 WeUington — ^Artliur "Wellesley, tlie rising young general, 
first distinguished himself in India, of which country Jus brother, 
the Marquess "Wellesley, was GoTernor-Gcneral In 1803 he had 
gamed the famous Battle of Assaye over the powerful tribes of the 
hlahrattas , and the general opinion pomted to him as the man who 
could most equally and successfully grapple with Napoleon That 
great Corsican had, by 1807, not only made himself Emperor of the 
French, Kmg of Italy, and Protector of the Confederation of the 
Ehme, but he had given thrones to three of his brothers, and duke- 

fimiero doius and principalities m numbers to his successful generals 

1808 and marshals He now wished to add Spam and Por- 
tugal to his empire , and the Peninsiihr War, a struggle w Inch 
lasted six years, began in 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley landed lu 
Portugal, and defeated Marshal Junot at Vinuero Sir John Moore 
also advanced mto Spam, hut, receiving no assistance from the 

conmni Spaniards, he ms driien back to Coiunna, to which port 

1809 he executed a masterly retreat, though he himself fell, and 
was buried on the field of battle 

(0 The EUUe of Aeaye broke the power of the JIahratta cliiefs It was the 
‘bloodiest for its number that Wellesley (Wellington) had eier seen. The 
Jlahrattas were seven to one 


W .Ulncton many yrart nUer wrote thus to ft frlcntl I was Indebted for my snceesa at Afsaye 
to ft vcTT «xCTd8en''coiiUDOn *cnsc X Vad to eros* a river my native pil-e* 
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zxTsrtd tae thi in- ri-r- ns l3pijr*^T>u5 xth*^ 1 tbcrr^fc. o' crcsslr:^ I-. 1 p=3c»d 

fo-»ird tm I «/T:ldi«*^iJinrcl^a=eTfIl& 5 »c=theTi?htc;-ii<ar baiu: o' tii rre- 
SLnd &n<yli.«r riHA^re exact*r oppoiite oti the c Jitr bisi and I imraerli-x^xr *a*d to cr^^lT 
ItAt ZSC 3 ccnid no* in-*'* bti3- 1 »t> riHa^ *o to cs^ xacther cn opposite of a 
stream, m^ctr* t^e hab’teal means of contmcPleatlog e5th*~ ty hoata o- a fern. — mo- 
pTohatly by the latter i »*£n p^ifted Jia, thc-e vere ntlthe^ 

ttenrer fennd a paera.?* «rt«3Jd myarmTOTC- and tad ro mc^e to 'ear 'rotn the enemy's 
eicnd ef ca*"ilr«’ And thr^ I and wca the — d:» bvOaieT* f/r- the nrmhe^ that 

I erer law’* and tils wzs aH fnym th^eemmea v^^o' pnesalnj tlm, men did cot briTd 
tITIx^ cn opposite tides o' & stream v-thon* feme means o' emarnmieaticti he^srem 
them-"' 

C*) ilarshal Soiilt, the rrench leader opposed to Sir John ^loorcj TTo*e to Colonel 
yap er, nian^ years sSter the tattle, that Moo^ “ "rell c^derstood ho"^ to p^5t e^'ery- 
T'here ty the advantages vhicn a ron^ and broken country gave tim, and Inat he 
had Cillen fn a combat "rhlui ought fo~ c^r to honour his memor" " 

16 Welirngton beats the French out of Spain. — In 1809 Sir 
Arthur advanced into Spam, and gamed the Battle of Talavera , but 
findmg that the French had three armies m the conntiv, each larger 
than hi5 own, he retired slowlv before llarshal Jlassena hebrnd the 
strong threefold Imes of Torres Vedras, near lashon. 

“ He roaal aET-ightcd I-sbon drew 
Tie treo e wer-s, *ie vast assigns 
Of Ills laoocred rampart lines.” 

These Imes the French were unable to force — VTcHeslev had the 
most temble difficuines to face. He had a verj" small armv, and 
he was frequently hard put to it for proTX=Jons , while the French 
took whatever thev wanted m the country without paying 
for it, and we had to depend on oar allies, the Spaniards, wrr 
who seldom kept thetr word or sent in snfScient supplies ^808-14. 
At length, m 1811, he issued from his intrenchments and by three 
years’ hard work fought his way through Spam, and step by step 
l>eat liack with well-directed blows the ^Napoleonic eagles across the 
snow-clad range of the Psyenees into France. He won the great 
Battles of Sala man ca, Tlttona. and Orthes , donned the cities of 
Ciudad Bodngo Badajos, and San Seliastian ; fought for six days 
amidst the rocks and snows of the Pyrenees , and afrlast. on the 
10th of Apnl 1814 gamed the decisive Battle of Toulouse He had 
framed and created an army with which ‘ he could."’ he said. ‘ go 
anywhere and do anything~ , and now he stood with it upon ‘ the 
sacred soil of Franco " ready and eager to meet Isapoleon himselfl 
But only six days before Xapoleon. who had left four hundred 
thousand men dead between 3roscow and Isiemen on his disastrous 
retreat from Bussia, had been defeated by the Alli es m the great 
Battle of Leipsic ; and the Emperor of Pussia and the Kmg of Prussia 
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had already entered Pans at the head of their victorious annies 
Napoleon was compelled to abdicate, the JBourbons came back to the 



The Battle fields of the Pentasomr Var 

tlirone of France, and the beaten Emperor was allowed to retire to 
the bttle island of Elba, of which he was made kmg 

(i) Sir Arthur WellMley, 17X11111" to a friend, said “ The Battle of Talavera n as the 
hardest fought of modem times The fire at Assaye iras hcavxer ivhile It lasted hut 
the Battle of Talavera lasted for two days and a night. Each inrty engaged with a 
fourth of their numbers 

This battle " euys n French writer recovered the glory of the BUccessoro of Ucrlborough 
which for a century had declined- It waa fell that the nrltish Infantry could contend 
with the best in Foropc " 

(li) After the Battle of Talavera, Wellesley was created VlBcotmt Wellington, He 
was afterwards made successively Earl, jUarquis, Dnhe 

(ill) In the celebrated “ Lines of Torres Vedras, the sides of the hills were cut into 
steep escarpments , their tops were crowned with forts tlie gims planted could com- 
mand every avenue of approach, the gorges were closed witli redoubts , the nvcr 
vihicli flowed past the hills was rendered innavigable hj dams , and the whole line of 
defence measured twenty nine miles Behind the first line stood a second , and, had 
both these been forced, a third senes of defences was ready to receive the enemy 
"Massena, the rronch general, had been ordered by Xapoleon to dnv e the British army 
into the sea , he sat dovm heforo Torres Vedras with 50,000 men for a month , and ho 
then fell hack with a starved and dishe-artened army 
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(it) Uhen Napoleoa stood on one of the hills of Elba, ho could take In at one glance 
the irholo extent of his dominions “Ah I ’ he said, “it must bo confessed tliat mj- 
isiand IS somewhat small ' 

17 The Hundred Days — X-ipoIeon’s world-conquering spirit 
could not be caged within that pett)' state , and in the spnng of 1815 
he contrived to effect his escape alone, landed in France, and 
presented himself to a regiment of veterans, who received him v ith the 
most rapturous welcome This was the beginmng of The Hundred Days 
Louis xnu stole out of Pans and fled helplessly to Ghent , and 
Napoleon, haiung collected a vast army, marched into 
Flanders to meet the Prussians and tho Enghsh “ I go,” Htmcred 

D&yBj 

he said, “to measure myself against Welhngton” Tlie reb jtmo 
English Parhament voted the e-vtraordinary and till then 1815 
unheard-of budget of ^90,000,000 for expenses , and the Duke of 



Tho Battle fields of Belgium. 


■Welhngton— for this had been his title smee the Battle of Toulouse— 
went to meet him at the head of eighty thousand troops Marshal 
Blucher, at the head of more than one hundred thousand Prussians, 
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■was also sent against him Napoleon’s plan lyas to meet and to 
beat them in detail at Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo 


(i) After Napoleon had made his escape from Elba, and iras marching ivath a i ery 
few troops through the south of France, the governor of Grenoble sent out a force to 

arresthim Napoleon 
advanced alone to 
meet them. “I am 
your Emperor I " he 
said, “fire on me if 
you like ! ' The 
soldiers threw them 
sell es on their knees 
with the cry of “ Vive 
I’Empereurl ' 

(li) Napoleon gen- 
erally spoke of 'Well 
ington as “that 
general of sepoys 

(ill) Tliere were 
two battles fought 

before the daj of "iVatorloo — the Battle of Ugny, between tlie Prussians under Slarshal 
Bluoher and the French, and the Battle ofQaatre Bras, between the French and the 




British, on June ICth 
The Prussians fell 
back upon IVavTe , 
and the British on 
■VTatcrloo 

Quairo Bmse= Four 
Anna, or tbo 
place where four 
roads meet. The 
roads thatcross are 
thatfrom Lorraine 
to Charleroi and 
that from Bruucli 
to Isamnr (Coni 
pare Carfax In 
Oxfonl— the point 
where four streets 
meet.) 

18 Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815 
— After a severe 
engagement be- 
tween tlie Engbsli 


at Quatio 


The British trhlle, the French Uacl.. lIKi tllO FtGUCIi 

Bras, the two great generals jomed battle near the viHago 
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of Waterloo, on Sunday the 18th of June 1815 The fight -(vas long, 
bloody, and stubborn , for five hours the British troops held on to 
their position, and resisted wave after wave of fierce attack, until at 
length, towards the evening of the day, the guns of the Prussians 
were heard in the distance The French cavalry, fighting 
bravely and even desperately, flung themselves again and 
agam on the British sipuares , but they were always broken 
and driven back with terrible slaughter Napoleon at length ordered 
up his reserie, vhich consisted of his tned friends, veteran soldiers 
who had seen 
many a campaign 
and had won for 
him many a well 
fought field, and 
w'hich he called 
Tlic Old Chiard 
They ad^anced 
w ith the old fiery 
ardour and confi- 
dent steadmess , 
hut w'ere received 
with so fearful a 
fire that they wa- 
vered and w ere 
driven in rout 
dow n the hill 
Welhngtott now 
gave an order for the _ advance of the whole line , and the vast 
array of the British army poured down upon the French forces m one 
irresistible swoop, which earned every position of the French, and 
changed the defeat of their anny into a lout and a flight In the 
three days of hard fighting — for there had been engagements on the 
16th, lYth, and 18th of June — nearly seventy thousand men, of whom 
only ten thousand were Bntish, were killed upon the field of battle 
Napoleon tried to escape to America , but, fading m this attempt, 
he was obliged to surrender to the captain of the JBellerophon , and 
he was banished by the Powers to the island of St Helena, where he 
died of cancer m the stomach m the year 1821 
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(i) " TVellington nsed to descnbo the hne of gronnd between the fann of La Haye 
Samte and Hougoraont as resembling the curtain of a bastion, with these two posi 
tions for its angles 

*■ ^ 

(ii) " The general opinion was, that after having taken the post of Hougomont, he 
■w ould then make himself master of La Haj c Samte, and afterwards decide the battle 
bj a violent attack of his reserve upon the enemy’s centre ' 

(ill) Looking on the carnage going on round him in the afternoon of the day, 
TTellington exclaimed “ TVould to God that night or BlUcher were come ] 


Walcteren 

1809 


X 19 Minor Wars — Before returning to affairs at borne, three 
important events ouglit to 5e noticed In 1809 a powerful etpedition 
was sent to the island of Walcberen, to assist the Dutch 
in nsmg against their IVench masters , but our troops 
were attacked hy the marsh fever, which arose from the 
“blue, dense, and fetid” morning mist of the island. In 1812 the 
United States, irritated hy our detenmned daun to search for Bntish 
Trr sailors ou hoard American vessels, declared war, and 
America attempted to conquer Canada , hut the war ended, u ith 
2ittle result on either side, in 1815 The last military 
operation of this long reign was the bombardment of Algiers by the 
combined fleet of the English and Dutch The Dey of Algiers 
Bombard Jjad kept m slavery for years a laige number of Europeans , 
and this action of the British Government compelled 
1813 him to set free nearly two thousand men who had been 
wretched slaves for many years of their lives 


I (i) The object of the Wolcheren ExpedlUon was to take Finshing and Antw erp, botli 
^of which were in the hands of Napoleon An army of nearly 40,000 men was sent, 
escorted by a fleet of more than fifty sail of the line and frigates This army was 
conguered by the chill marsh mist which rose perpetually from the ground 

(a) “The sea yrns corered for mfles 7<'Uti sW^plnj: njid nil ttoi anlznatloo Uptrirds of \ 

thousand saU ■wero rolllug al anchor off Deal and atoozig them bix enonnous three deckers 
that looked like castle® AH England seemed to have collected on the coast. Boats "were 
sweeping in all directions among the fleet. The whole had an incomparable look of 

spirit and triumph — K^iqst 

(b) ICapoIcon Trroto Before six 'weeks of the flfUen thousand English who arc on the island of 

Vi alcheren not fifteen hundred will be left, Tho rest ■wiU be in the hospitals," 

(cj 3rost of tho troops slept in Iho open air * ThelaUnd rras corered udth a sheet of exhalation 
— bloc dense nndfetld,” It unstrung ciexy muscio penetnted erery bone andseemed 
to search and enfeeble all the sources of menial and bodily’ life “ 

(li) There were also misunderstandings between Lord Clintham, the general of the 
army, and Sir Richard Strachan, who commanded tho fleet. 

“The Earl of Chatham, with bis sword drawm, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan , 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em. 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham 
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(ill) Tho American War ivas ended 'by the reace ef Ghent in the 'beginning of 3S1D 

bp^^and^ 


The most notable action in it nai the i^cl beUecn tiio two fngates tlm Ehannoft and^^flt'. 


the Ch«ipeatft^ 


Captain BroKe, of the English fa 


Chcstjpcale and captured m fidccy^utcs ^ 


^ ,, , 

(it) Lord Enaoath tvas^n coinmau<l*of the British fleet for tho reduction of Algiers 



One thousand and cightj tlirce Clinstian slaves nero released 


20 Home Affairs —With the return of peace came widespread 
miserj and deep discontent Years of strife had miporenshed the 
At hole of Europe, the National Debt of Great Britain had been 
trebled bt the Avar , in 181G there Atas a bad InrA cst , foreign Atlieat 
could not bj'latt be imported until the f nnme price of eight) slnllinga 
a quarter liad been reached , tliouscinds of soldiers and sailors ai ere 
disbanded and n ithout employment, and hundreds of thousands of 
poor people At ere stamng AVant of labour during tho n ar had led 
to the invention of ncAt machinery , and new machincrv had thron n 
thousands more out of norh Biots broho out cAeT)'A\here Tlie 
Lriddiics, a secret societ), leagued together to break the stocking- 
frames and Lace frames Athich liad taken from them their einploATuent 
and their bread, ro imed througli the country, breaking, burning, and 
pillaging Tlio Avar had enriched tho landonner, the capitalist, tho 
manufacturer, the f inner — m short, all those n ho had alrcad) money 
or land , hut it had made the poor man poorer it had impoA enshecl 
all those ai ho had nothing but llieir daily labour to In e on ' 

(i) There had been a Trot season In ISlC, and a bad harvest, the people ivero 
Btarvuig, corn in 3Ia) -was 763. •^d a quarter, in Dcccmljcr 103s (In isao it is ahtut 
21s ) In SutToU and oUier agricultural districts, burning com stacks and farmyards 
sent a lurid blaze through the nioht, ihreshing machines were broktn bj daj , in 
towns tho ojicratires marched through the streets 'bcanng banners inscribed with the 
legend “Bpeati or Blood 1’ Bands of Luddites roamed about armed and masVed, 
brol L into factories and houses, smashed frames and machines and furniture There 
were also Brest Blots in marj parts of the country 

Benoiaai less tho nanie glrcn to the coa-oplmclcs oesanlsea for tho dcstrectioa of tnacblnerj' Tro 
nsmo esmo frwa that of n poor ItliOw AeU Linl ■'■ho haa Ip ISll broLeil In o at of passion 
two Bto.hlnE frames. Tho lair punisboJ thla setth fourtoen years traniporLatlon. A Bill 
sraa passed to make the otTeaco capital AlAorSt, Ixil&ia, eSateen Lnddlua r»cre hanECtl. 

00 “Society, too, was disturbed by the great changes of employment consequent 
on a sudden return to peace after twenty years of uair, and by the disbanding 
of the immense forces employed at sea and on land " — Gnurv 
1 

'^'21 Death, of George UI — George iii had been insane at 
different periods of Ins life , m. 18 10 ho be^rae permanently and 
hopelessly ill, and his eldest son, George, Prince of Wales, Avas 
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appointed Pnnce Reg^t To the maladies of insanity and old age 
■was added tliat of blindness , and in tins double darkness of body 
and mind the poor old king died at Windsor Castle, "on the ^th of 
January 1820, after a long and most eventful reign of SL\tj years 

(i) “ Ho was not only sightless ho became nttcrlj deaf All light, nil reason, all 
sound of human loices, all the pleasures of this world of God, were taken from him 
Some slight lueid moments he had, \n one of which, the queen, desiring to seo 
him, entered the room, and found him singing a hjran, and accomiianj ing himself 
at tho harpsichord IVlien he had finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for 
her, and then for his faniilj, and then for the nation, concluding with a prajerfor 
himself, that it might please God to aiert Ins licai y calamity from him , but, if uot, 
to give him resignation to submit Be then burst into tears, and his reason again 
fled ’ — TuACKEnav 

(il) His eldest son, George, had had onlv one child, the Frlncois Charlotte, who 
married Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobnrg (aftemards King of the Belgians) in ISlC 
and on her tlic nation looked ns their futnro queen but, to the great sorrow of all 
loj al subjects, she died tlie j ear after her marriage 

n/ 22 Ireland (i) — The Parbament m Ireland did not represent tbe 
nation, but only tho Protestant part of it — about one sivth in all 
Tho English Parliament not only suppressed the political desires of 
tho people, hut depressed their trade The ■withdraoval of English 
troops from Ireland for the American War proved the opportunity of 
the Irish , and the Protestant Volimteers, ■who took the place of the 
regular English troops, began to think that it ■« ould be a good thing 
if they used their arms for the benefit of their own country llHiy 
should they not, lilte the Americans, demand legislative independence ? 
The British Parliament abolished many of the restrictions on Irish 
trade , it modified Pojning’s Ian , it abolished the Sixth Statute of 
George i , and at length the great orator Klcfiard Grattan succeeded 
! in carrying through Parliament a resolution — the celebrated 

\ ParUament Declaration of Rigrlit — declaring the complete legislative 
I 1782 independence of Ireland The resolution "was carried 
unammously in both Houses This nas m 178 2 

j (i) A Bill wis pissed hy the British Parliament allowing Catholics to hold 
Ipropertj, the free exercise of their religion, the right to educate their children, 
ietc. etc. 

(ii) “ On the 17th of 3Iay 17S2, Mr Fox presented to tho House of Commons the 
Resolutions of the Lords and Commons of Ireland on the Kings Jfessage of the 10th 
of April, and he moved the repeal of that Btatuto of George i which asserted the 
dependence of Ireland — Knioht 
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23 Ireland (u ) — Thus Ireland had =mcceeded in obtaining the 
independence of its Parliament, thongh the country vas ‘^tdl subject 
to the crown of Great Entaim Ent this Parliament was composed 
of Protestants oni/, and represented onlv Protestants Ennng the 
war of the French Perolntion the hopes of manj Irishmen rose high,* 
that thej" wonid be ab^e, with the aid of Prance, to bring about the 
complete independence of their connirv Several expeditions were 
sent to their anL The most formidable of these, m 1793, xmder 
General Hoche, one of the ablest of isapoleons lieutenants, with 
20 000 men. was scattered br a tempest ; but a smaller one, in 1798, 
succeedc-d in reachmg LongfonL The persons who were in corre- 
spondence with Prance called themselves h 2 ' the title of The U aited 
Irvhmmj they rose m rebellion, when the French landed, but' 
were easily put down , and those made prisoners were treated with! 
the most temble sev enties After the snppression of this outbreak, j 
and of the secret societies which had encouraged it, the Insn Parha- ^ 
ment was abolishc-d. and from the JLst_,of Janua ry ISOl IrcLnd has 
sent her representatives to the Bntish ParLament 

I (!) Oz leiisi oat! of Uii Trench ~C£S^'s ww cax/tarejl tae famocs ses/ler of th” Inn 
Patrols, Wolf* Toae. He ws tn&d 07 <xr2rt-iii2rt.2l ar d seit^oe/l to d^ati lint ha 
cosjz-tt&i erac de in jrzz^jn. 

(i") “TI.J! coan'w (ireamd) coaid rot te saved —jtaent tee Umor mt 70a mast 
ret tare it for tjrarted li_t it s''!!! l/O sa-cd try it. Mrcn care aad taata-genent ’-ill 
be 2'‘c«5a'7 srd, i' tie Entisa Go^erm“3t place tterr conEdence in an Insii 
faction, ail — 1’ be nua'i" — L oro Coes— aiiis. 


24. Scotland. — ^Scotland, smee the TJmon, had been rapidly* 
advancing in industry, manufactures, commerce, and wealth. There! 
still, howe er, remained g“eat abuses Among these was the s'tate | 
of the collie’s and salters, who were bought and =old like slaves, j 
along 1 ith the works they toiled m. £0 strong wa.s this custom in 
.:n othcemse enlightened country that Parliament conlu not venticre 
at ones to s*reep it atv ir j but an Act was introduced, declarmg that 
all children bom m connection with the=e work-s after a certain date 


should 1/e free, and all gro vn-up persons after a certain, term of 
‘■"rvice. Xegro slavery was ucclared illegal m England in 1772, but| 


it »a3 not till 1/99 that the freedom of these poor Scotch people was 
e.'-.ablishcd by law — ^Another abuse vas, that the penal laws against 
Eoman Catholics, hich '*ere repealed in England in 1778, vere 


\ 
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retained in Seotland The Lord Advocate of the day, Henry Dundas, 
tned to pass a hill for their ahohtion , but fierce riots broke out in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow , and even the Eonian Cathohcs themselves 
petitioned that the bdl might be dropped It was not till fifteen 
I j ears later, in 1793, that the Scotch Roman Catholics ivere relieied 
1 from their penal disabihties Is or was political opinion in Scotland 
any freer than religious opmion In 1793, Thomas Muir, advocate 
(or Scotch barrister), and Eyshe Palmei, a clergyman, were 
sentenced to transportation — the one for fourteen, the other for seven 
5 ears — for no other crime than that of giving their mews on the 
reform of Parliament 

25 The Work of Parliament (i) — The First Parliament of 
George in had been called during the reign of his grandfather, m 
1754, and it continued to sit for its full term of seven j ears The 
Prime Minister at this time was the Duke of Newcastle This 
Parliament passed one unporkint Act — an act winch enabled judges 
to remam in office for hfe, and not to vacate office at the death of the 
sovereign. — The Second Parliament of this Sovereign met in the end 
of 1761 Lord Bute was Prune Minister This Parliament passed 
a Bribery Act m 1762 , and, in the year after, under George Grenville 
as Prime Mmister, it passed a still more important Act doing awaj 
with General 'Warrants In 1766 it also passed the American Stamp 
Act , but, the year after, under the hlarquis of Rockmgham, this 
Act was repealed. The Duke of Grafton succeeded Rockingham and 
induced the House to pass a very paltry and most imtatmg Act — the 
American Duties Act — The Tlilrd Parliament of this reign met under 
the Duke of Grafton, and had a great deal of trouble with John 
Wilkea Wilkes w as elected over and over again for the countj of 
hliddlesev, but the House constantly declared his election void 
This Parliament repealed the American Duties Act , though it still 
allowed Townshend, the Chancellor of the Evchequer, to keep a duty 
of threepence per pound on tea. It abo permitted reports of part} 
debates to bo published, and abolished the old legal custom of the 
Peine forte et dure 

(i) Oeseral Warrantj were waiTJuts in which no name was entered, and accordlngl}" 
anj- susjwcted persons might ho arrested under them Thor were thus manifcstl} 
instruments of tjrannv 
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Tlie stamp Act vras to compel all persons in the American colonics to afllx a 

stamp wliich the} had to bn} from Iho nomo Government — to nil contracts, ■wills, 

receipts, etc. It was a mode of collecting Inland retenue , as the customs were for 
collecting dut) on goods entering the counts} 

\/(iii) The American Dutlee Act put duties on small articles, such as tea, glass, paper, 
and painters colours 


(h) Wilkea had published an article In Ho 18 of his paper called the North Briton, 
in which ho said that the Ministers had, In the king s speech, “put a ho in the moiitli 
of the king ’ Tlie Commons toted tins “a false, scandalous, and seditious libel, ’ 
expelled him from '^lio House, and declared him ineapablo of sitting in it, Tlie 
number of tbc ne'wspapcr was also burnt by the common hangman 

The Londoti jwpulace liked llkca ns ranch as they hated Lord Bute and the following epignuu 
waa handed round 

Becanso the Uriton Inflamed the whole nation. 

To flamea they commit It to ahow detcalallon , 

But throughout old England what joy would have ipread 
Bad the real horth Briton (Bute) been burnt lulta stead J** 

^ (v) The tax on tea was retained as a matter of principle, to show that the Homo 
Government had the right to tax the colonies. 

(\ 1) If a person refused to plead in a criminal case, hca% y weights constantly in 
creased were placed on his bod}, and food refused him till be died The unliapp} 
recusants took this course, because, if found guilty, tno ■nholo of tbelr property would 
go— not to tliclr famll}, but— to the king 


26 The Work of Parliament (u) — Tho Fourth Parliament of 
George iii met in the year 1774, under tho Premiership of Lord 
North, who had taken office in 1770 Wilkes uas allowed to take 
his seat for hliddlesex (ho was also made Lord Mayor of London) 
A measure was passed m 1778 for tho rehef of the Koman Catholics 
— a incasuro avhich gave nso to tho temhle Gordon Riots two years 
after This Parliament is also famous for the celebrated resolution 
brought for'ward by hir Dunning, “that the poaver of tho crowm has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to ho diminished,” which was 
carried by 233 to 215— Tho Fifth Parliament met m 1780 , and tho 
Duke of Riclimond brought in a Bill for annual Parhaments, manhood 
suffrage, and equal electoral districts , hut it was rejected anthout a 
diansion In 1782 Lord Eockingham camo mto power, and passed 
an excellent and just act for tho exclusion of Government contractors 
from the House of Commons, and for preventing revenue officers from 
voting at Parhamentary elections Eockinghani died m 1782, and 
•was succeeded by Lord Shelburne, under whose administration Bntam 
acknoavledged tho mdependence of the United States. In 1783 tho 
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Coalition Ministry came into power, with the Duke of Portland as 
nommal head , hut it lasted for only a few months WlUIam Pitt the 
younger next became Prime Minister, hut, during the life of this 
Parliament, did nothmg hut pass the Mutiny Act Pitt had great 
plans for fiscal and political improvement , hut the wars with France 
turned the Enghsh government into a mmistry of panic and repres- 
sion, and postponed reform for more than forty years 

(i) In the General Election of 1744, the “borough ' of Eatton — m ■nhich there vero 
no houses at all — was bought and sold for £75,000 

(ii) The Act for the relief of tho Roman Catholics repealed the Penal Act of.l700, 
under ivhich (a) a priest uas Imprisoned for life for saying mass (b) no Roman 
Catholic, unless he toot the oath of supremacy (uliich, by liis religion, lie could not 
do), Tvas capable of acquiring land cither by inheritance or by purchase (his land ivent 
to tho Protestant neirt: of kin) and (c) no Roman Catholic could send his children 
abroad to be educated 

(ill) The Eovenao offlcera of the country ■were able, by their votes, to control seientj 
elections , and, as a matter of course, their votes uere given In favour of those uho 
had appointed them 

(iv) The CoaUttoa Mlnliitry uas formed by Lord North and Charles James Fov. 

27 The Work of Parliament (in) — The sixth Parliament 
met in 1784, and gave much time to the affairs of India. William Pitt 
(the younger) v as Prime Minister , and this was his first mmistry 
He was fortunate enough to pass lus India Bill, the chief efiect of 
which V os to give the Government complete control over the adminis- 
tration of the East India Company, civil as well as military In 1786 
Edmund Burke mo4 ed the impeachment of Warren Hastings for various 
acts of maladministration in India Tho trial did nothogm till 1788 , 
it lasted till 1795 , and ended with the acquittal of Hastings In 
this Parliament also there came up the question of tho Regency, in 
consequence of the mental illness of the kmg On this question Pitt 
and Pox took opposite sides Pitt supported the view that in Parlia- 
ment resides the complete right of settlmg the Eegendy , wlule Eov 
inamtamed that the Hfeir-Apparent possesses the inalienahlo right “ to 
assume thorems of government ” — The Seventli Parliament met m 1791 
War was declared against France in 1793 , and the Government had 
its hands full of v ar husmess In tins year an Alien Act was passed 
to prevent the immigration of Frenchmen of rey olutiomry prmciplcs 
and character For a similar purpose the Traitorous Correspondence 
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Bill -vvas passed In 1795 Edmund Burke, tlie greatest political 
thinker that ever lived, retired finallj from Parliament, and died two 
\ ears after — The Eightli Parliament, also under the leadership of 
William Pitt, met in 179G It refused to pass Sir Grey’s motion for 
Parliamentarj Eefonn , hut it passed the very important Act for tke 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. — The Ninth Parliament of George 
111 , uhich -was the First Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
met under the Prime Jlinistcrship of Pitt it took up the import- 
ant question of Catholic Emancipation, a hill to secure winch Pitt had 
promised his Irish friends to pass , the king was bitterly opposed to 
it , Pitt resigned , and ^Ir Addmgton hecamo Prime Mmister — 
Tlio Tenth Parliament met in 1802 The Treaty of Amiens had been 
signed , hut war was again declared against Prance m 1803 
Addmgton resigned m 1801 , and Pitt formed a new admimstration — 
Ills second, V, Inch Lasted tdl Ins death in 1806 Pitt wished to have 
Fox and Grem die in Ins Cahmet , hut the king had personal 
objections to Fo\, and Grom die uould not act without him Pitt, 
moreover, was obliged to agree not to hrmg up the Catholic question 
On the death of Pitt, Lord Gremalle and Fo\ united their forces and 
formed the immstrj of “All the Talents” , hut Fo\ died m the same 
year The only important event that occurred in this Parhament was 
that Fox and Grenville carried a resolution in favour of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade , and the Act itself was passed m 1807 

(i) Pitt s India Bin appointed a Board of Control, vliich consisted of six members of 
tlie Priv> Conncil, two of wliotn must alwajs be the Clianccllor of the Exchctinor and 
a Secretary of State Tills Board had supreme authority o\cr the East India 
Companj It lasted till 1S5S— the year after tho Indian Mutiny 

00 Tlie Allen Act ordered all foreigners to reside ontsido of a radius of 50 miles from 
Comhill, London, and over 10 miles from the sea-coast and tho dockyards TheTraltor- 
ou« Correrpondence BUI was passed to prevent money or stores being sent to Prance. 

(ili) Tlie representation of tho people of Great Britain was at this time in a very had 
state Tlicro were 357 scats in the IIouso of Commons that were held by tlio 
nominees of 151 private patrons and, of tlio boroughs that returned members, 200 
bad fewer than 100 electors, most of whom could easily bo, and wore aotnally, bribed 

(iv) The Act of Union provided for (a) Free Trade between Great Britain and her 
Colonies and Ireland , (b) one Imperial Parliament — Ireland to send 4 spiritual 
and 23 elected temporal peers, and 100 commoners , (c) the Established Churches of 
England and Ireland to he united 

(a) There nro now 103 Irliili Memberj of Patllnmenl In tho Honso of Commons 

(b) Since tte disestablishment of tho IrUh Church In 1803 tho srirltuol peers have cossed to sit 

in tho Uoufto of Loxds 
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{») George 111 « oljcclion In Cntliftllr KiiinncljatSou was that lic coiLxlderrd lilrindf 
loiiml liy Ills Corooatloa Oath to tJin» no faioir o' any kinl to 7to*nsn Catliolics 
■Lnlitipjiih, the imjorlle o'' the nnt'on ssTapaihUNl srl'ti fills sicn 

OD Tlie Blare Trade—tlul Is, the Iniiwrf illon of flues fren \frlci— iraa (.topped In 
1S07, chlell> hv the elhi'ts of IMlliam Rille'rforce, Tlnmias Clarkson, nrd Rscharj 
Macaulay (the father of tl e hUtonan). But Blartry— tl at Is, the IioMlrg of elaacs— 
srna not ahollslird till l$3t 

28 Tho Work of Parliament (>t) — Uic Eleventh Parliament of 
George in met in lEOG iml lasted onli one fcc=‘-ton It was tlic 
(•Lortost of all tlic jnrlmnicnts of tins rogn Put it Lronglit in a 
ton important and U'-efnl lull — the Army and Navy ScrvJco Bill, 
and It also pjsicJ "Willier/ortc's Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade The first of thc^'C o lulls caused tlio fall of the iimiwtrj , ns it 
'VIS looked u])on lij the king as a personal affront, and the Duke 
of Portland became Prime Minisfor — Tlic Ttvoirth Parliament — “a 
Torj and anti-Catholic I’nrljament” — ^liad both tbo Peninsular War 
and Ireland on its bands , and plcnta of trouble v> itb both of Uicni It 
mol m 1807 In its fir»t sc'Sion it p nsed tbo Irish Insurrection Act 
In 1509 tbo Duke of Portland resigned , and Illr Spencer Perceval 
iucccodcd him In tlic end of 1810 the ling’s insanitj bocame 
permanent, and a Bog-cncy Bill ains ji.issod in 1811 b) Minch the 
Prince of Wales became Pegent In 1812 Mr Pcrccaal Mas assas- 
sinated in the lobba of tlie House of Commons b} a madman named 
Bellingbam , and Lord Liverpool undertook to form an administration 
— In 1812 tbo Thirteenth Parliament of (lus reign ains summoned 
It rcmoicd some of the disabilities of IConconfonmsts , and it passed 
an act for the KcUof of Insolvent Bohtors Plots liad occurred m 
manj parts of the country , and it suspended the Habeas Corpus Act 
for a mIioIc jcir — Tlie Pourtoenth and last Parliament existed for 
only thirteen months Its chief Icgislntia e m ork consisted in passing 
the Six Acts, which at cro intended ns tlie replj to the riots raised and 
the Peform meetmgs held bj the avorking-cLasses during the jeir 
1819 In Jnnu try of 1820 George iii died 

(i) The Army and Navy Scrvteo BUI avas brought 111 to enable Roman Catholics and 
JsonconfonniBts to enter these tno services But the king stubbornly declined to 
allow Catliolics to sene on tlic stall, and he would not permit Protestant Dissenters 
to enter either service at all 

(li) Tlio Iriih InBurrecUon Act provided that all persons out of their dwellings 
between sunset nnd sunrise slionld bo nrixsletl 
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C, ') Icf 'fir 13 ■* » t^e 33 •'g O^thl! I3C33t L-^r-IJCn 

r'«:tfo"lifc- AT'''.'i3'W33* fjftriit2t/>ci'o3-r-u^3*jito r^'onzi in D c *3*5 
o' f- ' " I'arrbsl ei PraoE" ta >/s iif.i' 

f-} Tt-ro h-'d t/Hs: fr' n 3 nv- 2 '*/-r tnc BitM* o' ■Wa‘'-3oCr— cxiag c"i-f-to 

1 ^|' ilei’ 3 '-\s ci'l.'»3l, tl i sos-ci 7 o' iPcrL, ard '—jy’i'Hri rr'f *f ^ o' tLp 
j^v ■- Pir';„a:<-’t, In 1610 a Pt'<m Mc.'^ng r-rs 1 ‘Id 5n PL VfU^s 

Fj‘’l«(ncJK- PL Ttitfr fconirr)ln Marol-t^to' %. ~^.c~oyrd — 15 c-zarztfl —Ixh n 
tnc gpiv o' llj-xo: aartj , f-*: mas'itiaV • o-dorcl tPe yton^OTT to charge f-e Crord , 
Ih^r ij,«I tL‘i>- i-ro-is — 'dgo as ve'l a* 1 id , ard iiinpurc*''. J-dlfd o- iroacJeL 
Th-' r-is afirT'^'di Jrcoim as the Jliuai-* e'?t-‘rIto 

{-) TP* chW o' El= Artr v-'c d rco-l aga-'n't fa) tnic sgH arms , (h) t! e 
rejfesxon o' anns (') I o/ics red-'ic-nsiaec' ngi , (') pnHisL ag“i'di*P'as 1 lyls" 

O’ ian;r’''tts. 

'f’/'l 29 Social Facts — The a/ivmce in manufacture-, commerce, and 
locomotion in the coure of thi^ long reign ii one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in Histor} ■Watt’s iTi^rcr,f on_^he stg-m- 

engne for th" fir=t tira^ made stoam the vrorlnng-perrcr of the 
■u-orld, Her greav e’ S- ’-'TummL' -icnny Axte^ght’E ^mning-tmcbme:, 
end CromiJton’e mnl<i:jc_nny k'd the foiiE'iations of the enormous 
cotton manafactoTf-s of Lancaphire From about 1760 the Jlanchester 
tmde '‘di<tnce'd until it became one of the greatest factors in the 
commfree of the ■'vorl'L C orta inv ention of the puddhng-fumacc 
gave an inim‘^n'=e impetas to the hardv-arc and cutlen mrinufactrams 
of Eirmmglnm 'ind Sheffield. Xeir arts be-gan to ‘^p’ung up Litho- 
graphy made its appearance m 1811 Wedgv orx l introdnccd art 
inp?__the manufacture of potte-rv Sir Humphry Daw, m 1811, 
pniduce-d hi3 '■afcty-lamp, irhich made mmmg a much less dangerous 
jiroees^ to^uman life, — 17ie H ndger ater Canal, betvrcen Jlanchestor 
an d Ln erpool, -ras opened J.a _17Gl , ' nU'this me'ins~ of locomotion 
made it easy and cheap to carrj the lialea of cotton from thr great 
Mersey port to the factories of ^lanchestcr and the toims near iL 
The appearance of Heg y Eeiig “Qomet” steamer on the Cd>de, m 
l§il^'^6-’*hador'ed the enormous posribilities of steam m its applica- 
t on to sea-gomg a esxls, and -vras the beginnmg of that senca of 
iraprorement'' ^hich has calmmated in steamships that noir cross the 
Atlantic in six days. 
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GEORGE THE THIRD 


[1760 


CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY' OF GEORGE IIL'S REIGN 


1760 Acceflrfon of George HL 
1763 The Peace of Paris 
'W'ilkcs arreated. 

1765 The Stamp Act, 

1766 The Stamp Act repealed. 

Pitt (now Earl of Chatham) Lord 
Privy Seal 

1767 American Imports taxed. 

1768 ’Vrilkes Riots 

1770 American Import Lnties abolished 
(except the tax on lea) 

1771 House of Commons Debates imbllahed 
for the first time 
1773 India Act 
1774. Wilkes Lord Mayor 
1775 Battle of Banker a ElU. 

IT’fG Capture of Hew York 

The Whlga absent themselves from 
parliament 

1777 The Sarrender of Saratoga 

1778 Death of Chatham. 

1730 The Ko Popery Rlota 

1781 The Yorktown Sarrender 

1782 The Independence of the TTolted States 

acknowledged. 

The lounger Pitt* Chancellor of 
the Excbeduer 

1783 Wmiarn Htt Prime Minister 
1786 Impeachment of Warren Hastings 
17SS Trial of Warren Hastings. 

George xn insane 

1792 Acquittal of Warren Hastings 
1703 War with Prance 

The Pirst Coalition. 

1795 Capture of the Cape of Good Hope 

from the Dutch 

1797 (a) Battle of Cape St Vincent 

(b) The Mutiny at the Kore 

(c) Battle of Camperdown. 

1798 EatUo of the HUe 

1799 (a) Siege of Acre 

(b) The Second Coalition. 

1800 Union of Groat Britain and Ireland. 

1801 Destruction of the Danish Fleet 

at Copenhagen 1 >> Kelson. 

(fl) nttrcslgna 

(b) Addington Prime Minister 


1802 Treaty of Amiens 

1803 Warmth France again 

1804 Pitt Prime Minister 

hiopoleon collects troops and a flotill% 
for the invasion of England. 

1805 The Third Coalition 
Battle of Trafalgar 

1806 (a) Death of Pitt 

(b) Ministry of “ All the Talents 

(a) Grenville Prime Minister 

(b) Fox Foreign Secretary 

(c) Death of Pox 

1808 Peninsular War begins 

(a) Battle of Vimlero 

(b) Conveutlou ofCintra. 

1809 (a) Battle of Corunna. 

Death of Sir John Moore 

(b) Battle of Talavera. 

(c) The Walcheren Expedition. 

1810 The Lines of Torres Vedros 

George irr permanently Insane 
1811. FnnceofWalcs (afterwards George 
IV ) Regent 

18x2 (a) Storming of Cmdad Rodrigo 

(b) Storming of Badajos 

(c) Assassination of Mr Perceval 

Prime Minister 

(d) The Battle of Salamanca 

^ 1813 The Battle of the Pyrenees 

X814. (a) Battle of Toulouse 

(b) Pirst Peace of Paris 

(c) Congress of Vienna 

1815 (a) Escape of Hapoleon from Elba 

(** The Hundred Dajs March 1 

(b) Battle of Waterloo, June 18 

(c) Napoleon sent to St Helena 

(d) Second Peace of Paris. 

1817 Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 

1819 (a) Alovandrina Victoria (after- 

wards Queen Victoria) bom, 
daughter of Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George nr 

(b) Peterloo 

(c) " The Six Acts ' earned. 

(d) First appearance of ** Radical 

Reformers 

1820 Death of George HL 



PLAN OP DATES 


EIGHTEBOTH OEOTUBY 



1700 


1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 


Death of TVilliam 


BatOe of B] 


ANNE 






Capture of G 


I'lO 

Dr Sacliorcrcll impoaclicil 


T1 


1711 

of ■\rarlborough 
d^smitsbeil 

1712 

1713 

Treaty of Utrecht. 

1714 

1716 

171C 

h of Queen Anne 

The Fiftcca. 

The Septennial Act. 

GEORGE I 

Battle of Sherlilmnlr 


1717 

1718 

1719 


1740 

1741 

1742 

Resigtiation of Walpole 

1743 

Battle of Dcttingcn 

1744 

1745 

“The Forty Five " 
Battle of Prestonpans 

1746 

Battle of Onlloden 

1747 

1748 

Treaty of Ait la Cliapcllc. 

1749 


1770 

American Import Bn Jes abolished (except the tax on Tea ) 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

177G 

Battle of Bunker s Hill 

1776 

Capture of hew Fork 

1777 

ender of Saratoga 

177fi 

Death of Chatham 

1779 


1721 

Walpolo Prime Mlnleter 


1721 


1727 

Death of George i 
GEODGE n 


Tlie Three per CenI 

1761 


1764 


1767 

Battle of Flassey 



The 


1781 


The Surrender at York i 
town. 1 

■ 1 ^ 

1784 

1 

1787 

■ 

I 

■K 































17S0 


1723 

UajaiiliC'^atof Altc*buj7 


1726 


1720 


1731 

1732 

1731 

1725 


1737 

Death ol Qu<«i Ciroltne 


172S 

' Jeaklasf Har ' 


1733 


1725 


Vortccras V ^nia In Z 
borsh. 


1733 

TVar with fipoin 


iiS«l Pliyls'j 

17E0 

D<alh of 0<Mr7» Jl OEOPOF ni Caaa/la tMzi’tl b? the EntLh- 

17S3 

17C1 

1762 

1763 

The Peace of Par 

1755 

E<‘Siiiniii 3 cf He-en Tein" 
WiT 

1764 

17C5 

The SUaip ict 

1766 

Tlie Stamp Act repe 

1753 

Captcre of Qa«bee 

1767 

American iDports taxed 

nts 

1763 


17S0 

1723 

ivniiam Pilt 

PntD€ MlnUt^ 

1 

1791 

1792 

Acquittal of barren 
JLietJDs^, 

1793 

War ^th Franc 


1725 

Impcarhment of ‘Warr^ 
llAniDgi 


17H 


1795 

Capture of thf Cap** of 
Good Jlojie 


1796 
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I•^f^ORTA^T cON'TF^rroRAnr rvEvrs 


1762. Ac'-csslon of C-iUierinc it of 

1766 Frenclt IrVc Ixtrralno nnd make 
the Illiine tliclr boundarj 

1763 Ciplnln Coo) 'h iirst rojuse to 
Atlstnlla 

1769 Scinire of Coralc .1 V)j Trance 

1772 rint Partition of Poland. 

1773 Tea rlott at Boaton. 

1771. (a) Warren HaitlnciCovemo” General 
of India, 

(Ij) Acc^salon of Lotus x\i to llic 
Tlirone of Trance 

1776 Declaration of Independence bj" the 

LnltcdStatesC'Tonrthof Jiilt ) 

1765 Departure of Warren Hastings 
from India 

1736 Death of Tredcricl the Great 

1769 (a) Oeoreo Wnihlnston first Trcsi 

dent of the United States 
(b) The Ilitatei General of Franco 
meet at Versailles Btgm 
mng of llie lYcncIt Bevolu 
tion 

1793 (a) Dxecntlon of DonU XVI. 

(b) Second Partition of Poland 


1795 Third Partition Of Poland 
1793 (a) Bebellion In Ireland 

(Hattie oft inegar IIIII) 

Gi) Tlic Trench in Egj-pt 

1799 Xnpoleo 1 First Consul 
1600 Battle of JIarengo 

(Napoleon defeats Iho Arntriane) 

1S03 Dattle of Atsape 

(jalnc.! oacr the Slahrattaa hy Sir A 
■Wcllcilcy — M elllnftonl 

1604 Dnonaparto Enpero” of tho Prcnclu 

1605 Tlie TlotiUa at Boulogne for the 

Inansion of Tnglnnd 

1806 Fnd of the HoU Homan Empire 
1803 Joseph Bnonapartc 1 Ing of Spain 

1812 Tlic Expedition of Xapoleon to 

Moscow 

1813 Dattle of Eelpzlf 

(Napoleon uttcrlr defeated) 

1614 Abflication of Nni>oleon 
1815 Waterloo 

1619 Singapore seized by the British 
1820 Retointlon in Spain 



GEEAT BEITAm IE' THE EIGHTEENTH 
CEXTUEY 


1 PoliticaL — Tlio reign of Queen Anne, from 1702 to 1714, is 
remarkable for the rise and first beginnings of government bj pirtj, 
and of the rule of the Cabinet is representing the pon er of the Crorni 
Part} go\ eminent lias since grown and strengthened, and the 
Cibinet, though not known to the constitution, is the most •vital and 
most controlling force in the countrj In its enilicr stages, the 
Cabinet w as the organ and mouthpiece of the Sov ereign , it gradually 
grew' to be the organ and sen ant of the House of Commons In the 
eighteenth century, it was the Sovereign who chose the members of 
Ills Cibmet, m the nmetecntli, it is practically the House of 
Commons and the nation who select them it is the fcov ereign who 
“sends” for them In the beginning of this centurv, Queen Anne, 
and her successor George i , were iiracticallj m the hancls of their own 
Ministers , but, towards the end, George iii made a detenmned 
and perseveiing attempt to increase the power of the Ciown Ho 
succeeded , but ho succeeded onl> bj using the House of Commons 
ns his mstrument Thus, silently, and vnthout observation, tlio 
pow er of Pailiamcnt — and especially the power of the Low er House 
— had been grow mg all through the centuiy 

(i) In tlieory, tlio Cabln«t is only an irregular committco of H It s Pnvy 
Council. 

(ii) William HI chose ills Cnhinct from botli parties But this nas soon found to 
he hardl} a avorking arrangement 

(ill) George i could not understand a avonl of Fnglish, and therefore ceased to 
attend tho meetings of his Cahiiict. This threw more power into tho hands of the 
Ministers who composed it 

(iv) George in w-as in tho habit of consnjting an "interior Cabinet of his own. 
He operated on the House of Commons by purchasing scats (ho iicld C5 at one 
time, wliich lie conid fill vaith his own nominees) and hj giaing places and pensions 
to his followers His reign has been called the epoch of tlio “Restoration of 
Authority 

riflces nntl penslona Imd nil filong nomlnnlli' been in tlio gilt of Ibc Crown, arben it wns onco 
nnderatocKl that George ill meant really to allot them liImGcIf ho soon looud that lie 
could dispose of a otea In rarllament hich had lilthcrtobccu at tho disposal of tho Primo 
JUnlslcr — GanDlsLli. 

(a) There are three notes of a proper Cabinet (a) Political Agreoxnent on tlie most 
Important political points (b) United BesponalbiUty — aU its inoinbors to stand and fall 
together , (o) United Action— that is, in all important matters 

2 Agncultnre — ^Durmg tlie proOTCss of tho eighteenth century, 
more and more of the land was hrou^t under cultivation The pro- 
cesses of agriculture were also greatly improved , and dnll husbandry, 
among other plans, was introduced about the year 1732 The system 

6S4 
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of rotAtion of crop-, vas nl<=o introclwccl .and this bj stem dul Inr more 
lUstKO to the hearing power of tlio soil In the latter half of tho 
century a large number of nmicultunl Rocicties were founded , the 
breed of sheep, espcoalh m LciccslerBbire, wies grcatlv improscd, 
and the annual produce of corn w is enoimousU increased 

Tlie of an ngnniUnnl Iribo.irer wtro £*1 a daj tnRIi foo.l . lOJ wiiliout 

Cirj'cnttrB niid masons rtCi-Ued Ckl and la 


3 Manufactures — The manufacture of wooUenB and of silk took 
rapid strides m tlic carh pmt of the eighteenth centun 1 he hrans 
inanufacturo begin to be of import mec m Birmmglnm about the 
niuldlo of the centun , and Sbeflield “plato ” made its first npiicar- 
anco about the s.uno ‘tune But w hat jiroduccd tho greatest res olu- 
tion m our Lnghdi industnes, was tho substitution of pit coal for 
wood m the Bmeltlng of iron ore Tins plan came into use about tlio 
jear 1740 From tins period England took the lead as % manu- 
facturing nation— a le.id winch she has maintained e\cr since A 
still greater impetus was gnen to manufactures hi the alterations 
and improicmcnts made m the utcom ongino by James Watt in 1750 
— improionients winch dented the steam-engine from a toj to one of 
tho great creators and distnbutois of “power” in tho manufacturing 
world The invention of tho Bpinning Jenny by Hargroasos, of the 
cplnning-framo bj Arkwright (m 1707), and of tho mulo-Jenny hy 
Crompton (m 1777), laid tho firm foundations of tlie cotton manu- 
facture, and of tlie ivcalth of hlnnchcslcr and Bincnshiro Coal-gas 
was first used for lighting in 1792 , and this invention did more foi 
the comfort and safety of largo towns than any other cici made 

(0 Tlio first «ak mlU vnji erected at Dcrlij, In 1710, 1)j Tliomnn lonnlic 

(11) Itvras thonglit Hint tlio riRlit wn> to encnomgo tlio mnnurncliiro of voollons 
and sills vas to dlscoiingo cotiom and calicoes Tlioso «lio wore cottons were 
fined dCi, tlio -,0 who sold llictn, £.'0 

(ill) The first Iron worhs In Scotland were estnWIshed at Cirron, in Stlrllncaliiro, 
in 17C0 (Tlio short gnus cast there were culled carrotiadrs ) 

(U ) nieharil Arkwright was a Inrhcr In Preston, svifli an altractlio rign, whirh 
ottered ‘‘n clesn shaNU fora jienti) ' llo sjicnt his last shilling In coinidcllng his 
splmilng frame , ho exhibited It In Preston, hnlh he and his machliio were 
threatened with destruction, lie linstil) jacKcd It up and fled to >ottiiighQm 

(\) Btonm wns not used for cotton spinning till tlio jear 1765 , water power had 
been the force iisuallj ciiiplojcd 

(\I) James Walt (w ho wns in cnmpanj witUMnltlirw Uoalton)had his works at Soho, 
Binnincnixm Mr J3ouUoii Raid to Bosv^cU (tl\cl)loy;raplicr of T)r JoliosonV 

when Hho-win^ liirn round hU vorks, "I sell here, sir -what nil the vorld desires lo 


Commerce — Tlie South Sea Company, which was founded m 
1711, marks one of tho most important beginnings of our foreign 
commerce Its trade w as bound and icgitunato , and it docs not 
(leseno tho discredit which attaches to the “South Son Buhhlo” 
which was an ovcrhlown speculation on a genuine basis Our colonics 
were not allowed to trade with any otiioi than tho mother-country , 

'»*tli them grew also After tho Umon 
fr Scotland was permitted to trade with the English colonies m 
iSorth America, and with tho West Indies , and tins tndc laid tho 
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foundation of the ■uealtli and cnoimons increase of Glasgow- Our 
trade luth India also gren rijndl^ during the course of this conturj 

5 Maimers and Customs — People travelled hj stage coaches 
and by vaTOns The former vent at the rapid rate of four miles an 
liour , the latter took a fortnight to go from York to London The 
stagecoaches vero frequently stopped by highuajmen m masks, 
mounted on sn ift horses, avho relica ed the men of their money, and 
the ladies of their 30 V 0 IS In the latter part of the centurj — in 
1784 — the first mail-coach appeared upon an English road , and both 
passengers and letters traselled a\ith greater speed and safetj Tlie 
coachman and the guard vero armed to the teetln The mns vero 
evtremely comfortable, because the 3 '’a\cre greath frequented The 
coffee-houses of London, from being “used" bj' different professions 
and different classes, gradually greiv into cvclusia e clubs, where heavy 
gambling vas the rage and the practice by daj" and night Tlio 
faiourito aimiseinent of fashionable ladies and gentlemen a\as to nsit 
the tea-gardens m the suburbs — such as Eanelagh and Yauvhall — 
where the ea ening a\ as spent m eatm^ drinking, and dancmg The 
three chief modes of conveyance in London v ere hackney-coache^, 
sedan-chairs, and v hemes on the Tliames 

(I) Tnielling by Magon cost a slilUing a Cay Tbc possungcr got in at the bad 
bj a ladder 

(il) The best bnoim lilgliwavnian in ibo nelglibonrliood of London ms the 
''Fl)ang nichwnjnnn," irlio rode upon three dllTcrcnt bones, "a grci, a sorrel, and 
a black one ' One of the chief fiats of this man uas to take a turnpike in a flying 
leap 

(ill) Charles James Tox— the rhnl of the younger Pitt — wis an inietento gambler 
At one Bitting — a 1 ery long Bitting — ho lost £11,000, or £j 00 an bour Pitt ivas also 
addicted to gambling but ho suddenly gn\c it up “ Cousideratlon like au angel 
came, and whipped tlio olTcndlng Adam out of him.' 

6 Dress — Fashion m dress has in all times had a tendency to run 
into cvaggeratiou , hut lu no century Ins the exaggeration reached 
such extremes as in the eighteenth In the hegmnmg of the century, 
the ladies wore the hoop-petticoat — ^vlnch made it a matter of great 
difficulty and strategy to enter a conch , towards the end, their dress 
took the most enormous dimensions by vast stuffings , m the last 
decade, they had come down to the mmimura of clothmg The fan — 
as a v eapon for flirtation , thepatcli — to call attention to a fine feature, 
or to indicate political partisansliip , the head-dress sometimes more 
than a foot m height, — these vero the marks of the “fine lady” — of 
the “ woman of quality ” The “Macaroni ” v as a still more astonish- 
ing figure He vore an immense bunch, like a sack, of artificial hair| 
hehmd, a very small cocked-hat, an enormous v alkmg stick v itli long 
tassels, a long coat cut very close, and a sword The ordmary coat 
worn hy a gentleman of rank m the eighteenth century may still bel 
seen on the shoulders of tlio footmen and men-sen ants of the present \ 
day It was of some bright silk — ^pink or blue — or iich-coloured • 
lelvet, bordered with gold or anth sdver lace, the vaistcoat, of 
flowered silk, came to near the knee , and the shoes were of morocco, 
with diamond buckles The snuff-box for tho men took the place of 
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tho ladj^s fan , and a part of the gentleman’s social education included 
“ the nice conduct of a clouded cane ” 

(i) A^cnrlcaturc oftlio penod repre^^ents n. coach ■v\ith a TnO\ cable roof, and a iramo 
and puUl\ 3 to drop tho lady in from the top, so ns to a\oid tho disarranging of htr 
hoop 

(ii) Tlio Interior of tho mans vhich compo*?ed the high head-dress was filled -with 
wool, tow, or hemp It was plasicretl o\cr with pomatum, lard, etc, , and it wns Kept 
up 80 long that it soractimvs smelt \ cry offcnfinclj 

He Mked her how lonj: Ithidlweii ulnecher h«i<l hid been op<nc<l or rcpAlrcd Bho nnsweml 
not nlxno nine wtcLi, To which ho replied th&llbat wa* oalout R» a head could well 
^ lu smrnocr 

“When he wnta the xnin;ded steam 

Wilcli ronr plMtcml hentli arc rich In 
LauU Mid meal and clouletl cmin 
Can ho loto a walklug Idtchcrul** 

(Hi) In tho reisn of George ii dandles v ere cslled Icaux, nnd /nlllcs , In George 
itl 8 time, inacfiTonU 

(1\) Tlio present dress of men scrvsnts la a £ur\ h al of the eighteenth ccntnrj At 
first, this dress cousist«.d of the cosUoff cloUics of the masters 

{\) Tlio dinner honr avaa nhoiit two hnt, in scry fashlonahlo circles, It svas ns late 
ns four “Ininj owninemorj, ssrltcs Sir lUchnrsl Steele, “the dinner has crept hy 
degrees from twch e o clock to three , and sshcro it svill tlx nohody know s It is now 
at eight 1 M 

7 The Clergy — The elergpnnn of tho eighteenth centurj, sajs 
ilr Knight, “ had Ins o\vn peculiar business in life to perform, Tvhich 
It as cluetly to nuke himself as comfortable as possible ” He genemlly 
ate too much, and drank too inucli. Some of tho clergy Mere 
“ ordained sportsmen,” m itli their thoughts in tlio stable and the dog- 
kennel rather than in the church , nnd they tv ero “ regarded hy their 
parishioners not as parsons of the parish, hut "is squires in orders ” 
They did not susit the sick , tliej -nero too busy to he present at the 
last ntes of the dead , and the poet Crahhe describes one as 

“ A jo\ ial joutli vlio tliinks IiIb Sunday task 
As much ns God nnd man can fairly nsl 

They Ind learned their habits at the Unit ersities, ■uhero there iras 
much jonality and little seriousness or stiidj 

(1) Clergymen ivould sometimes come to church in n hunting dress, leave llicl- 
guns outside In a comer of tho church, put on thUr cassock oacr their coat, lead the 
Beta ico, and thou go oIT for a day s shooting 

01) Jl'O following nxhcrllsemcnt appeared in an rngllsh newspaper of tho time 
Wanted a ciirncj In a good sporting countrj, wlicro the duty Is light and the 
neighbourhood convMaL ' o 

8 The People — Tho chief characteristics of tho English people m 

^ century weio independence and roughness — roughness 

■\\ hich often degenerated into coarseness and brutality Tlie sea enty 
of the criminal law, tho aveaknoss of the pohcc, tho ficqiiency of 
public executions, tho immense quantities of strong beer drunk, made 
the people, of London especiallj’', “ tho most odious and brutal rabble 
in Europe” Monday mommg was “ lianging-day ” , parties arero 
made up to antness tho executions , and sometimes taa^enty avero 
iianged in one morning Tho pohco of London — they were called 
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“vatcJimen” — were ■weakly old men, ■with “no arms but a lantern 
and a pole,” ■who patrolled the streets, called out the hour and the 
state of the ■weather, but ■were quite unfit to keep order m the streets 
The same brutality was mamiested m the treatment of prisoners 
Felons and debtors, the burglar and the bankrupt, were hand-cufled 
together, and had the same treatment m jaiL Bo^ung and fightmg 
with broad-swords were common amusements There were few or no 
ciTilismg influences among the middle and lower classes of England 
m this century 

(i) In the Fleet Prison, the head jailer could, and did, throw prisoners into dnn- 

f eons, and load them with irons The heeper of the JIarshalsea “loaded with irons 
ortured, and destroyed prisoners for debt under his care ' Thumb-screus and iron 
skull caps u ere tho instruments of torture 

(ii) Fifty prisoners were sometimes locked up for the night in a room si'steen feet 
square , and, if they escaped the gaol fever, they u ere cut off by famine 

(lu) “ To behold two men cut at each other with broad su ords till one was disabled 
by severe wounds on the forehead and the leg, was a brutalitj that was at its height 
in tho Augustan age — Kmoht 

(iv) It was the great philanthropist John Hovrard (1726 DO) who first tried to reform 
the prisons of England and Europe Ho died at Klierson (in Russia) of the plague, 
caught when visiting a prison 

9 Literature (i) — The contrast between the literature of the 
beginning and the literature of the close of the eighteenth century is 
very striking In the early part of the century we have Defoe and 
Swift, Addison and Steele, Pope and Thomson , in the lattei half 
we find Goldsmith and Sheridan, Gibbon and Burke, Bums and 
Co^nTper Dr Johnson forms the connecting link between the two 
periods , while, as heralding the da^wn of a new day in thought, feel- 
mg, and hterary compression, the great names of Wordswoith and 
Coleridge begin to appear two years before the close of the century 

(i) James Thomson (died 174S) ins Scotsman Ho TTToto “ The Seasons , hut 3iis 
finest poem is the ** Castle of Indolence 

(li) Wordsworth (1770 1S50) published his “Lyrical Ballads'* in 179S , and in that 
volume appeared Coleridgo s ■wonderful poem, “The Ancient Mariner 

10 Literature (n) — Both literature and science prospered greatly 
during the reign of Queen Anne, though she herself never everted 
the smallest influence upon either The “wits of Queen Anne’s 
time” hecamo a current phrise in the history of English Literature 
English prose, more especially, rose to a height of perfection avhicli 
it had never before attuned Jonathan Swift wrote a style in prose 
that was full of vigour and manly sense , Joseph Addison s stjde was 
marked by the greatest sweetness, beauty, and urbanity Among 
minor prose-writers come, close to them, the names of Daniel Defoe and 
Richard Steele in poetry, Aleicander Pope stood easily pre-eminent 
for wit, for sparkling epigram, and for powerful invective After 
Inm, though at a great distance, come the lesser names of John Gay 
and Matthew Prior Bishop Berkeley was a philosopher, who ■wrote 
a most clear and heautiful stv lo , while Sir Isaac Ne'wton ■was one of 
the greatest mathematicians and physicists that have ev er lived 
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(i) ETrtft’f (d 1745) bcst-Vnotm vork Is Ids “Travels of Lcmnel Gnlllvcr ’ His 
most poverfal vrork is the “TnloofaTtib 

(11) AddUon (d 171P) Is most famous for bis Essays (m the Spectator, etc ) 

(ill) Defoe (d. 1731) Is best known for his “Robinson Cmsoo ' But he was a most 
fertile author, and ivroto about two hundred and fifty books during his lifetime He 
was also one of the Commissioners for the Union w 1th Scotland 

(iv) Bteele(d 172''), commonly called “Dick Steele’ wrote numerous Essays, and 
was a colleague of Addison in his wcel ly papers He also founded the Taller (1709), 
the Tea Table, and other papers of that class 

(v) Pope (d 1744) is famous for his “ Rape of the Lock," his “ Moral Essays,” and 
his translation of Uio ‘ Iliad " His most characteristic poem is his “Epistle to Dr 
Arbuthnot 

(li) Berkeley I best known work is his “Sfinule Philosopher ’ (d 1753) 

(vli) ITewtoa i greatest work is his ‘ Principla (d 172S) 

11 Literature (m) — Oliver GoldBmltli was the most delicate 
cisajist, and perhaps the most charming poet of the latter lialf of the 
centiirj, while Richard Sheridan was the most brilliant wnter of plays 
Edward Gibbon is probably the greatest historian that ever wrote m 
the English language , Edmund Burke is perhaps our greatest political 
thinker, and certainlj the noblest and most eloquent of all our 
ivTiten on politics Robert Bums, m Scotland, wrote some of the 
s\\ eetest lyrics the world Ins ei er heard , and the sensitive William 
Cowper led the avay to a purer and clearer stj lo m poctrj than had 
pre\ ailed during the centurj' In the very middle of the centurj 
appear its two truest poets (witli the exception of Bums), — Thomas 
Gray and William Collina Both elaborated and polished their work 
to tho highest pitch , hut hoth possessed the tnie poetic fire — the 
genius w Inch sees into tlie life of man and of thmgs 

(i) Oliver Ooldunlth (1723 74) was n most diligent literary man His best poem Is 
“Tho Deserted Xillago , his best plav, "Sho Stoops to Conquer’ , and his most 
delightful story “Tho 1 Icar of Wakefield,’’ 

(li) Rlchiird Brinsley Eheridau (1751 1810) was not only n play writer, he was also a 
distinguished orator and member of parliament. Ho took n leading part in the 
famous trial of Warren Hostings His cleverest play is "The Ritals 

llil) Edward Gibbon (1737 94) was the son Of a wealthy land-owner Ho was educated 
at Oxford, was in tho militia and in parliament, and is celchrnted forhis great liistory 
entitled ‘“The Dccliuo and Tall of tho Roman Empire ” 

Ddmnnd Barko (1729 97) was a memher of the House of Commons for about 
thirty y ears His most famous n ork is the “ Reflections on tlio French Revolntion " 
Jlacanlay says that “in richness of imagination he is supenor to every orator, ancient 
and modern 

(v) Bobert Darns (1759 9G) Is the greatest lyrical poet of Scotland. Jlost of Ins 
poems an, written in the Lowland Scottish (=I>orth English) dialect 

(vl) wilUam Cowj^r (1731 1600) was one of the most perfect “didactic* poets His 
Domer ^ “The Tnsl He also translated the Iliad and Odyssey of 
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GEORGE THE FOURTH 

Born 1762 Succeeded (at the age of 58) in 1820 Died 1830 
Regent for 9 years King for 10 years 

George iv , the eldest son of George in and Queen Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, ivas bom at St James’s Palace on the 12th of 
August 1762 He iras Tvell and carefully educated , and the subjects of 
his instruction irero classics, modem languages, drawing, and agriculture 
When he came of age, ho established himself at Carlton Honso, and took 
Ills seat m the House of Lords Most of his life was spent in getting into 
debt, out of ivliieh Parliament had to drag him He married, in 1795, the 
Princess Carohno of Brunswick They had only one child, the Princess 
Charlotte, u ho was married to Pnnce Leopold of Saxe Coburg (afterwards 
King of the Belgians), but who died in child bed Ho Inhented much 
of his fathers obstinacy, and some portion of his mental w eakness he 
used to maintain that he had led a dnision at the Battle of Waterloo 
He died at Wmdsor on the 25 th of June 1830 

CniEK Prime Ministers Lord Luerpool, George Canning, Duke of Wellington. 

CONTEJIPORART SOVEREIGNS 

PRANcn. Prussia- Russia. 

Lours xviii to 1824 Frederick Wie- Alexander i to 1825 

Charles x. to 1830 liam hi to 1840 Nicholas to 1855 

J 1 George IV , 1820-1830 — George in was succeeded upon the 
throne hy his eldest son, George it, who had heen Prince Begent 
since 1811, during the mental and hodily illness — the hkndness and 
insanity — of his father The social and political troubles at the end of 
his father’s reign took head, within a month of his own accession, in the 
form of a plot known as the Cato Street Conspiracy — a plot 

Tie -A II, t - 

Cato Street to m urder il l the Cabmet Ministers m a body The 
^820^ Ministers had been mHled to~meet at a Cabmet dmner at 
the House of Lord Harrow by , and Thistlewood, the ring- 
leader, followed by the other conspirators, was to break into tbo 
670 
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house, put all the Ministers to death, set fire to the difierent barracks 
in London, open all the prisons, take possession of the Bank of 
England !jnd the Tower, and form a Provisional Government, The 
plot v as betrayed by one of the conspirators, who had all along been 
actmg as a pohce-agent , the others were seized as they were armmg 
themselves in a hay-loft m Cato Street (near the Edgeware Road) , 
five of them were executed , and the rest transported for life 

p^i) Thlgtlewoo d had his head full of the ideas of the French Bei olution He had 
lived in France during its early stages , and, on his return to England, had taken 
part in some street riots On his trial for this, he was acquitted but ho was fool 
hardy enough to send a challenge to Lord Sidmouth, the Homo Secretary For this 
offence ho was sentenced to a year's imprisonment His period of confinement came 
to an end just about the time when the “Peterloo Jfassacre’ occurred This fired 
his brain, and combined with his private wrongs foTbiluce him to form the plot. 
“Iresohed,’ ho said, at his trial, “that the lives of the Instigators should bo the 
requiem to the souls of the murdered innocents " 

(ii) “ Lord Castlereagh was for going to the dinner in the face of it a’l at the hour 
ini ited 

i/s The Queen, — George iv bad, when pnnee, led a reckless and 
discreditable life , but, on Parbament’s promismg to pay his debts, 
he pretended to reform, and married Carohne of Brunswick m 1795 
He was a frivolous and selfish man , she was a coarse-minded and 
not very sensibl e woman, and t he marria ge was^ever happy They 
were separated On his accession to the throne, he went so far as 
to give orders that her name should be omitted from the pubhc 
prayers of the Liturgy , and, stung by this msult, she left the 
Contment, where she had been hvmg, returned to England, and 
resolved to assert her rights and to be crowned in Westminster 
Abbey as Queen of England. The House of Commons and the people 
m general took her side and looked upon her as a persecuted v oman, 
while the king was so unpopular that he seldom dared to appear m 
public , and, when his carriage was observed, brickbats and stones 
were thrown freely at the windows The king’s Mmistry brought 
into Parhament a Bill of I‘a%ns and Penalties, m which the queen 
was accused of various misdemeanours, and was declared to be no 
longer queen of England nor wife of George rv But the bill had to 
be abandoned, so determined was the opposition — an opposition in 
which young Henry Brougham took a very prominent part The 
whole country v as overjoyed at the defeat of the bill, and London 
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'.•vras illuminated for tlircc nights — ^In Juh 1821 the Icing iras 
crow ned in Westminster Ahbey, Ho had given orders that his wofe 
was not to he admitted , she droi c down to the Abbey, and presented 
' herself at door after door, but at e^v cry door she found that entrance was 
' denied This humiliation w eighed upon her spirits and broke her 
heart , she went home, and died nineteen dajs after the coronation 

(1) Oeorge TV was unpopular for ninnj reasons tho most Important of tliein being 
Ills treatment of Ills wife The mob bung blsslng on tlie bact and wbeels of his 
carriage thej stoned him , Ihoj' even fired air guns at him 

(u) His own Cabinet maintained that the oildtnce for the miscondnet of tho queen 
was quite insufllclcnt “Tlie Cabinet offer all but dhortc Tlio hing mil have 
dh orce or nothing " 

3 “The Holy Alliance” — Tiio three powers, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, fearing tho spread of what were called liberal opinions 
' through tho countries of Europe, united themselves in a Holj 
Alliance, which was intended to uphold everywhere the cause of 
absolutism and legitimacy Thev thus made themselves the opponents 
not only of ret olution, hut of all reform. But England, guided bj 
George Canning, w ho was for a short time Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, refused to give her assent to the prmciple that we or any 
state had any nght whatever to interfere in the mtemal concerns of 
i other states — In 1820 there were rismgs m Naples, in Portugal, and 
|m Piedmont The Austrians crushed the Italians, and the French 
put doivn the Portuguese But Greece, had iisen against Turkej , 
and Alevander of Russia could not carry outhisprmciplesHn this 
case The Greek insurrectiou broke out in Jlarch 1821 , and the 
war had lasted for si\ years with great cruelties on both sides The 
I Turks called on hlehemet Ah, Pasha of Egypt, to give them assistance, 
I and he sent them a fleet and army, the hulk of which occupied the 
Morea His mode of warfare was disgusting he threatened that he 
fiwould lay waste the country', carry off all the inhabitants, and 
^/colonise it afresh with Negroes from Africa This hideous propos al 
I roused the ang^jof Europe , Mr Canning, an ardent Greek scholar 
and a warm admirer of the Greek classics, showed the strongest 

Battle of |sympathy , and England, France, and Russia sent a united 

Kavarino |fleet to prevent this terrible outrage bemg put into evecu- 
ftion They found the Turkish and Egyptian fleets drawn 
dp m the Bay of Nayarmo in the form of a horse-shoe and ready for 
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■battle Admiral Codnngton still ivished to parley , and irent on 
parleying until liis pdot ivas shot by lus side , lie then gave the order ^ 
fox action, and m four hours the enenij'^s fleet u as snept from the,^ 
face of the sea 


(1) The Holy AlUsnce ivas a convention liclwecii tlic Tlirco Great Powers, Bussia, 
Austria, and Pms'ia, dedaring “Ihclrtivcd resolution, tiotU in tlie administration of 
tlieir respective states and in their political relations with cverj other Government, to 
^>tahe for their solo gnidc the prcceplsof the lioly religion of our Saviour, name!}, 
" the precepts of justice, Christian cliantj, and peace ' 


(lij Vnion tho Duho of •Wellington was ashed to sign it, he drily remarhed that the 
English Parliament “ would require Eomctlilng more precise^ 

i (ill) It was generally believed that these pious sentiments were onlj a cloah to hide 
'the violation of their pledges to Gieir ovvn subjects, and the desire fortemfonal 
i jiiunder at Uie expense of other States, on the part of the august signatories 

(iv) Of 120 men of war and transports in tho two fleets, one half were sunh, or 
burnt, or stranded. 

/a Join'fc-Stock Companies^— In 1824 money v. OS very plentiful, 
trade had begun to revive , tho opening of new marhets in SouUi 
America led men to hope for a short an d Bpcci l,T^cut to t ast wealth 
and people rushed to put their monej into the -wildest and most 
absurd schemes for increasing it Loans "were granted to half tho 
states m tho world , Imndreds of jomt-stock companies -w ere formed , 
cargoes of u arming-pans and skates -w ere shipped to tho tropics , and 
a large number of Scotch milk-maids •« ere sent out to Buenos Ajres, 
to make butter of tho miUc of u ild cattle for natives who did not 
■wish for butter, hut much preferred at table to use their own ohve 
oiL Nothing, as before m the old Soutli Sea times, -was too wild 
for hope or to o daring for enterprise Tho natural result soon came. 
There lyas boundless hopo^ and unlimited credit at first, jjoney 

confidence _npr credit nor ranic 
mog^ A panic or commercial crisis broke out m 1825, ^^25. 
when si\ty-fi\e hanks stopped payment and closed their doors, 
while more than two hundred merchants became bankrupt 

(1) The chief causes of tho panic of 1825 wero (a) tlio great cheapness of moncj ^ 
and the case with which It could he obtained for the purposes of new companies nndk 
■of speculation (b) tho onormons amount of paper monej in Uio country , (c) thoj 
small amount of bullion , (d) tlio readiness of tlio Banks to discount bills at long dates | 


1 ComraniM Iho cvplml of ■which 1, 
ilock, wild a Is heWyoinUy 


contrlbQtetl by many Oifferenl j>€r3on8 


TlJO capital is tlio 
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(il) RTien the panic broke out, the Bank of England tried to atop it, and the Mint 
turned out 160,000 now Eovereigns a day 

(ill) Sir Walter Scott was one of those who were struck hard by the panic He failed 
for £117,000 The following is an entry in his Diary of December ISth, 1S25 

* lUch and poor four or five ttmes, once on tbo verge of ruin yet opened 2l0^r sources of Trealth 
almost overflowing Kow taken In my pitch of pride and nearly -winged l>ocause London 
chooses to be in an uproar and lu tbo tomnlt of bulls and bears a poor InolTensIve lien 
like mj’self is pushed to the wall * 

If God grant mo life and strength forafotvyearslongeri I have no doubt I shall redeem U 
all. 


5 Parliament — There were during this reign tliree great ques- 
tions which were beginning to press themselves upon the attention of 
Parhament The dissatisfaction with the state of representation had 
given rise to a desire for Pajliamentary Reform , the depressed state 
of commerce, the suffering and misery of^e lower classes, and the 
high price of corn, had brought about a demand for Fre e Trade , and 
the mtense feeling of the Irish Roman Cathohes at hemg shut 
out from all hope of place or of power made a hummg question of the 
claim for Catbolic Emancipation The Reform of Parhament had to 
wait till tEe~nevt~ reign , Free Trade had to wait till the reign of 
Queen Victoria , hut Catholic Emancipation neither could nor would 
wait Till the reign of George iii the Roman Cathohes had been 
subject to penal laws of great severity , and they were stdl shut out 
hj the oath of supremacy from both -Houses of Parhament, and from 
all offices, civil and municipal 

(0 In 1822 Iiord Jobs EosseU brought forward a motion "that the present state of 
representation requires serious consideration " 

(ii) The policy of the Government — ns of Pitt — was, generally to take members 
from the small boroughs and villages, and give them to the counties , but tbe 
Advanced (Whig) Reformers desired to give them to the largo centres of industry 
— snoh as Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, otc , wlilch were quite unrepresented 

The rise of the great manufacturing towns was destined to alter the political erntr e nf 

gravity in England Before 17C0 England was mostly an agricultural country , after 
tfint dale, it gradually grew to be a manutacturmg nud commercial country 

(in) It was not until the reign of Queen Victoria that Sir Hobort Peel was able to 
carry the Eepeal of, the Com laws, and Mr Richard Cobden and Mr John Bijght 
introdnced itee'Sfiiar' ' ~ ~ 



^ 6 Catholic Emancipation — ^In 1823 a powerful association was 

jl formed m Ireland called the “ Cathohe Association ” , and it very soon 
showed its power by carrying the election of Daniel O’Connell as 
member of Parhament The manner m which he was elected was 
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c'^ en more remarkable than the election itself Ijord Palmerston 
said of It “ The population of a -whole province rose like one man — 
not a drunken roan among them — and bj stnctlj legal means burled 
from lus scat one of the Cabinet Ministers of the king ” — Pitt had 
tned to remove the disabibties of the Cathobes on the occasion of the 
Umon mth Ireland m 1801 , but it -was not tdl 1629 that success -was 
achieved. The Duk e, of 'W el lington -w as^nme -IVImistct, and,) 


though himself unfavourable to the measure, ho passed it,| 


Catholic 


toa'void civil "war Ho <^poko vatli tlie greatest frankness j 
and firmness to the House of Lords, and even went so far ^^^9 
as to say “If I could avoid, by any sacrifice -whatever, even onej. 
month of civd -w ar in the country to wluch I am attached^ I wouldjl 
sacrifice my life m order to do it ” The Catholic Emancipation Eil^ 
received the royal assent on the 13th of April 1829 

-Wien Pitt projiosed the Parliaincntaij -Dnlon between Great Bntain and 
Ireland, he distinctly promised CathoUc Enui.nclpaUoa to the Inah , bnt George m had 
Fcmples of conscience on the matter, and believed that such a measure rvonld bo 
inconsistent rilh Ids Coronation Oath Even George n professed to have "con- 
Bcicntions scruples —bo who never had a conscience about anything , but the Dnhe 
of 'MrcUlngloa overruled him 


Cil) The Earl of 'Wincbllsca publislicd a letter in which ho charged tho Duke of 
VTclIIogton vitli intending “to Introduce Poperj into every department of the State ' 
The Euko demanded the witlidrarval of tho letter, the Earl declined tho Dnke 
clwUengcd him , they met in Battersea Piclds , the Duke missed , tho Earl fired in the 
air , and then handed to Uio Duke a written apologj All ’s well tliat ends well 

(iii) Catholics were still cxclndcd from tho offices of Eegcot, Imi Chancellor, an d® 
Lord LlenUziint of Ireland* 


7 Death, of Greorge TV — Tho king had passed the later years of 
his life m strict privacy, surrounded by un-worthy favourites, and 
wonymg his sen ants nearlj to death by his selfish exactions and his, 
fretful temper, hir Grev ille saj s that ho would often rmg for his 
servant fortj tmies m the coiuse of one mght Ho had -mited 
Ireland m 1821, and it -was remarked ns the first peaceful -visit that 
had ever been made by an Enghsh kmg , he had gone to Scotland in 
1822, and had been received with raptiuous loyalty Sir "Walter 
Scott seized tho vvme-glass out of which tho kmg had drunk, and 
put it m his pocket, declarmg he would never part from it hut with 
his life , and, takmg a chair soon after, ho sat upon the glass ani 
broke it mto a thousand fragments George vvasa^^mfin—oL-gooi 
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natural abilities, line musical taste, somewhat good-looking, and very 
dignified , and his admurers called him “ tlic first gentleman m 
Europe ” But he had no principle and no licai fc He died on the 
/26th of June 1830, at tlie age of Bi\ty-eight. 

J (i) SirErsl^ino Moy says of Georto iv “With greater abilities than his father, 
y and superior education, ho ivas fond of ease and pleasure, and a\ orsc to business " 

I (il) Jfr GrcMllc, whohnew him ^crJ %vell, sajB “ A more contemptible, cowardly ,| 

! unfeeling, sclllsh dog does not exist than this hing • 

(III) He has been called bj Macaulaj “a bid son, a bid husband, a liad father, a 
' bad subject, a bad monarch, a bad fnend”, and his latest hlogripher (m the 
\ Dictionary of National DtograpTiy) states that “his word^ -mas vrotthl ess and h is 
^1 courage douhtfuL" 

(iv) Tlie following are a few facts relating to his character la the diflerent stages 
of his life — 


I (a) Before lie ttm twenty lie had apent £10 000 on clothe* In one year 

H(b) Moat of his early life was one round of routs masquerades balls races boxing matches 
gambling parties and drinking bout* Before ho was three and twenty he was £100,000 In 
debt. He llrcd In borrowed houses travelled In borrowed chaises, and squandered 
borrowed guineas ' 'When ho was sober enough to gamble be lost thousands of pounds a 
night,**— Dictjovart or > atio v BioCRAWir 

(c) Ills I 0 U *8 we^ handed about freely lu London, and could generally bo bought up cheap. 

lie pawned Ms diamonds He raised £30 000 on jwst obits («»proinIse* to pay on the death 
of bis father) Ho raised aloan abroad, and when theforeigners came over here to get 
their money they were expelled iho kingdom under the Alien Act. He cb^t ed aLraces 
and was warned on tho suhlecf,** 

(d) Ills retallons with his father were of tb© bitterest kind On catching slgl»t of his son" — 

when the Prlneo of ^olcs went down to Windsor to see George xir — the unhappy father 
Hew at liim clutched him by the collar, and throw )jlm against the wall " 

(e) He hoarded every thing He kept all the coats, walslcoala Irousors and boots of fifty year* 

and he know them all and could call for any one at any moment. He had Are hundred 
pocket-books— all of them with eorao money or notes In them About £l0 000 was found In 
1 these pocket books 


8 The Work of Parliament — The First Parliament of George iv 
ivas merely a contmuation of the last Parliament of George iii , and 
it iras dissolved a month after the accession of the nevr kmg — 
The Second^arjlament of this reign had its hands very full of 
husmess , and it got through a great deal of ivork 
was Prime Mmister It abolished Capital Punls 
offences , it brought m, but v as unable to pass, the celebrated Bill of 
Pams and Penalties It passed, m 1823, an important act for the 
relief of trade — Mr Huskisson’s Reciprocity of Duties Bill, -nhicli is 
indeed the first Free Trade measure passed m this country It hke- 
wise passed an Act permittmg foreign com to be imported at a vary- 
ing duty — ^The Third Parliament — and it was the last — met under 


Lord Liverpool 
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tlio leiderslup of George Cnmiing, mIio died in 1827 , but it •was 
conUnncinimltrtin^^ of liord &o,dench and the Duke 

of ■Wellington It rcpe-iled, in 1828 . the Corpo^pn^ and Tost Acts, 
and Uui"* enabled CatholicR and Xonconfomisls to bit in rarhamont 
and to bold office In 162D it pn'-Rcd Peel's Catholic Relief Act, and 
thus restored the fmnclnsc to the numerous Catholics of Ireland 
Mr Peel (he i\ns not .Sir Pobert till 1830) snus liken iso fortunate 
enough to ]nss a bill for estiblishing a Rollco Force in London, nhcro 
It n.ih •\cr\ greatly needed 

CnrStal Pxml»liisent lia<!, up to the bcfitmilug ot the nliictccnUi ccntuiy, Ik'cii 
ot.aehM to f rime^ of the chshtcit ctiancler rjckinp pool ets, sicaliiie from n shop 
to the ■ralito ofa\c fhillln^, from n priin'c houso to the ^nhlc of fortj* shUllDaS 
filfaUtiK from ti hkoclihig ground nrtlclcs of tlii' emallc^t nine— all thtso and manj 
o her offences were pntilihcd or pnnlahnhlo with death Sir Eamnet HomUlywas 
the chief ndiocatc for the abolition of there punlahmcn^ 

irwiy JaveoUe vrre puntnUM capllAllr ftotl evert c>»lMren of tern er A Ultio rfillu 

unJlertni Ijlns in tinder ict»Un« cf deMUfor jv^tty jiU^’erinj wlille {flrfiatousl 

TlotuUlr ^j'e'iklnc In tbe lIcoiMr 

(II) Tl>c mu of r»lnj lad reaalUej agalnat the (luctn parked the Ilonpo of I/!ials hj 
the fiiiiall inajorit) of nine hut It wm vrlthdmwn In the Comniona 

•^11) B^the Eeeiproeltr of Dntlej Bin, duties were to l>e Tcuilttcd on iiiercliandlso qS 
ft foreign countrj, whether Iniiiorltal or exported In n British ship, If the foreign 
countrj acted In the anmc wa) towards luerUiandise from our conntrr The uieasiirt 
did nway irlth much of the Injun caust d Viv the Nna Igation Acts of the Bcaentecntt 
century, which prohibited tlic liniKjrtntlon of goods except lu 1 ngllsh Msscls 

O') Indemaltr Act* Jmd Itcon passed year hyjcardoini to ISIS 

They relieved Dissenters from the duty of ntfindlng Church , hut they still, iti onlcr 
to spare the pride of Cliurchmen, Imposed the necessity of taking the sacrament 
upon olhce holde'ai In IRIS the sacmmciilftl test disappeared Instead of this lest, 
ft declamtioii " on the true faith of ft Christian ' ar as demanded this excluded Jews. 

(e) Before reel’s London Bollco (cnllcd '‘rielcrs” from the name of their founder) 
the “peace” of this largo town was koj>t by old and decrepit “wntchmen, avlio 
generally did not watch, but went to e'cej) on their yiosts The chief liberty enjoyed 
by the cltlrcn of London wna “ the liberty of licing robbed and knocked on tlio head 
at the discrcllon of their hcmours thelWotcs * The lighting of moat of London was 
very'^bad 


9 Great Men — The Duleo of ■WoUingtoa t\ ns bj far the most 
distinguished personage of tins reign , and lie sboned liis bigb ability 
in politics and sHtesmnnslnp, ns bo had before displnj cd it on the 
field of buttle In statesmanship alone, the two greatest names aro 
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those of Georg’e Canning and Robert Peel , and the former combmed 
with his lofty aims and noble efforts for freedom a literary ability 
■which might have ivon for him a high position in the Tvorld of books 
In Ireland, and Irish affairs, the colossal figure of Daniel O’Connell 
to'w ers above most of his contemporaries — In philanthropy, the names 
of William WUberforce and Powell Buxton are famdiar to all of us m 
connection "with them untmmg efforts on behalf of the Negro slave 

10 Social Facts — Commerce and manufactures, which had been 
greatly depressed just after the Battle of "Waterloo, began to remve 
in this reign , and the only check on this revival was the money- 
pamc of 1825 Commerce was fosteied by Huslnsson’s Eeciprocity 
of Duties Bill , and manufactures were greatly encouraged by the 
reduction of the duty on sdk, and by givmg greater freedom both to 
the importation and the exportation of wool The Caledonian Canal, 
which connects the east and west of Scotland, and makes of the 
northern part of that country a large island, was completed in 1824 
The Menai Suspension Bridge was fimsbed m 1825 The London 
Mechamcs Institute was opened m 1823 , and the example of London 
was quickly imitated by most of the large towns m different parts of 
the country 


SHORT CHBONOLOGr AND SDMJIART OP GEORGE IV ’s REIGH 


18?0 ^ccessloa of George 17 

(ft) The Cato Street Consplracj 
(b) Bill of Palna and Fcnoltles agUnst 
the queen. 

1821, Coronation of Georgo rv 

Tho Queen shut out of 'West- 
minster Abbey 

1822 Blr Bohert Peel, Homo Secretary 
Enlcldo of CftsUere&gh 
George Canning, Foreign Secretary 


1825 "Widespread failure of Banks and 
Companies 
Sir Walter Scott fafla 

1827 (i) Canning Prime Minister (April) 
(ii) Death of Conning (Aug ) 

(ill) Battle of Kararlno 

1828 Duke of Wellington, Prime Minister 

(a) The Teat and Corporation Acts 

repealed 

(b) Sliding scale of Duties on foreigu 

corn 

1829 Catholic Bm&nclpation Act 

1830 Death of George 17 


niPORTAOT CONTESIPORART EVENTS 


1821. Death of Napoleon, 

1822 (a) Independence of Greece acknow> 

ledgcd 

(b) BrarU separated from Portngal 
Bom Pedro proclaimed 
Emperor 


1823 War between Greece and Turkey 

Lord Byron goes to aid the Greeks. 

1824. (i) Death of Eonl B^Ton. 

(ii) Death of Louis xviii of 
France 

(lii) Accession of Charles x 



CHAPTER Y 


WILLIAM THE FOUETH 

Bom 17G5 Succeeded (at Uio age of G'l) 1830 Died 103/ 
Beigncd 7 J ears 

■WiLLTAJt IV (Duko ot Clarence) -was tLo ILiui son of George in Ho 
ims bom atYTindsor , brought up ns n sailor and, at the ago of fourteen, 
entered the Boyat ^'av} ns a midshipman JlisJicarty, blulf, sailorjliko 

manners made him I crj popuinr in Socletj H ^tn p.nu ^Vldg In 

but, niion he came to tlm throng he took neithcFsiSrC ' Ho 
died ot hoarWlscaM on Jnno 20tli, 1837, "leaifng beliindldn'i Iho 
'Tnemory of a gemal, trank, avamv hearted man, but a blundering though 
^^udUn^lioncd'pnnce ’ 

1 William rv , 1830-1837 —George ir was succeeded lij liis 
brother William Henrj , Duko of Clarence Ho ti as a sailor, and had 
passed most of his life in the Havj- — Soon after his accession, tho spirit 
of revolution was abroad almost ev eryu here In July 1830 tho people 
of Pans had driven Charles x from tho French throne, to find a eold 
and dreary refuge in HoljTood Palace in Edmburgh , tho people of 
Belgium had risen against tho Dutch , and tho Poles, whose countrjr 
had long been divided among then powerful neighbours, Russia, 
Austna, and Prussia, believing they again saw a gleam of hope, rose to 
ivin back their lost fatherland and their abolished institutions Among 
Enghshmen, tho Rei olution in Franco met ivith universal sympathy 
and admiration, and a widespread agitation for Parliamentary 
Reform at once began There was discontent among tho working 
classes also , and, in the manufacturing districts, it took the fonn of 
breakmg machines — power-looms and spmning-jenmes , m the agricul- 
tural counties of the south, tho poorer classes took to rick-hurning 
A few incendiaries were arrested and hanged , hut for many a night 
no farmer could lay Ins head upon his pillow and feel certam that his 
com and hay would not ho m flames before the mormng 
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(i) ^o^Freni;li^Eevolntloii of July 27th, 1830, ■was brought about chiefly by the 
general depression in trade and agriculture. Charles svas a Bourbon, -who pretended 
to bo a constitutional ling The elections to the French Parliament aent against 
the Gov ernment and the Ling proposed to issue tlirco ordinances one against the 
jlibertj of the Press, the second dissolving the Olmmber of Deputies, the third 
t altering the constitution Tlie populace of Pans rose, barricades were thrown up, 
\tho Hotel do Ville was seized the troops were deserting, the Revolutionists hoisted 
Jhe tricolor and rang the tocsin His advisers counselled Charles to make conces 
fions, his orders were alwajs to mass the troops But the troops fraternised more 
find more with the people, and an {mcjiie changed into a revolution Charles 
abdicated then fled and the English Government gave him the dull and dingy 
Asidcnce called Holyrood Palace to liv e in 


(ii) The people of Brussels rose in the following month This rising was put 
down They rose again in September, and the Dutch troops were compelled to 
retreat before the armed insurgents At the end of tlio year the Great Powers 
recognised the tndepondenca of Belgium. 


1 (iii) The effect of this French Revolution in England was to deter the middle 
classes from uniting with the too eager working men But Hunt and Cobbett set to 
work and preached social equality Machines were regarded as substitutes for manual 
labour, and therefore ns throwing so many hands out of work The burning of com 
stacks destroyed food, and tliereforo raised the price of food , but at least they hurt 
> the rich, who selfishly neglected the poor 


2 Parliamentary Reform — ^Aiid Pniliamentary Reform tvas 
much needed hlany of the ancient but decayed boroughs — called 
“ rotten boroughs ” — contained only from one to sev en electors The 
borough of Old Sarum had neither electors nor inhabitants , and the 
gentleman who sat for it in Parliament represented only himself, a 
, grassy mound, and a riuned •« all Laige, avealthy, and hard-av orking 
towns like Birmingham and hlanchester, Leeds and Sheffield, av ere 
totally unrepresented m the House of Commons , and most of the toaa ns 
avhich possessed representatives av ere m the hands of small corpora- 
tions, avhoso votes could he bought or sold like bread and beef, or 
houses and land Tlio two Pitts had long seen the necessity for 
reform, and the younger Pitt had three times brought forward plans 
m the House In 181G "William Oohhett, by his augorously av ritten 
and cheap publications, had made Refonn a popular cry , and clubs of 
persons, avho called themselves Chartists, had sprung up to promote 
far more savceping changes than av ere lilvcly to be carried, such as 
unia ersnl suffrage, vote by ballot, and annual Parliaments 

(I^ TlioEeform Strugglo had very special features It was not an ordinary parlia 
mentary struggle One liundred and forty members were asked to efface and to 
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Eacnflco themsdvos 'When Lord John Bussell read out the list of boroughs it -ivas 
fcroposed to disfranchise, he -was interrupted with shouts of laughter and ironical 
fcnes of “ Hear ! hear 1 from the members who sat for them Many of the members 
bftho House of Peers held seats in the House of Commons as their “property, ’ and 
hvero naturallj most nnn illing to give them up 

(ii) The corporations of towns and cities a\ero dcprised bj the Reform Bill of the 
oxclusiso pnvllcgo which many possessed of returning M P s Slanj of the members 
of these corporations could be, and were, bought 

3 The Eeform Bill (i) — it ’s first Parliaraent contained 
a large proportion of Whig members , and most people expected 
that the kmg’s speech ivould contain a promise that a bill upon the 
cubject of Eeform ivould bo brought forward But upon this head 
the lung’s speech ■\Tas totally silent So intense "was the feeling in 
London, that the hmg "was adnsed not to go m state to dinner at 
the Guildhall, as is usual at the beginning of a reign, lest he should 
be attacked in the streets , and, a few days after, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Eobert Peel were compelled to resign Earl Grey / 
and Lord jTohnJiinssell, the leaders of the Whig party, — Earl Grey 
as Premier, and Lord John as leader of the House of Commons, — 
were summoned by the long and commanded to prepare a Eeform 
BiU The Whig party had been out of office for twenty years — The 
bdl nas defeated , and the hlmistry dissolved Parhament Through 
the length and breadth of the countrj no cry n as heard except the 
erv of “ The BiU, the whole Bdl, and nothing but the Bdl , ” and 
the new House of ~C6nimons, elected under this cry, passed the bill ^ 
by a large majority But it was defeated in the House of Lords by j 
a majority of forty-one The unenfranchised classes of the large 
towns broke into not , incendiary fires reddened the mght ah oxer 
the country , the castle at Kottinghain was burnt down , and Bristol 
w as m the hands of a furious mob for tw o days One hundred and 
fifty thousand men met at Hew hall Hill in Birmmgham, and with 
baied heads and raised hands took an oath “ With unbroken faith, 
through every perd and privation, we here devote ourselves and our 
chddren to our country’s cause , ” and it became plain to every one 
concerned that it would he dangerous, if not disastrous, to refuse 
compliance with the will of the countiy The Birmmgham IJmon 
had made arrangements to march to London two hundred thousand 
strong, and to encamp on Hampstead Heath The Lords saw it 
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■would 1)6 impossible to resist , and the Duke of Wellington, followed 
by about a hundred peers, left the House, and thus the bdl was 
passed by a large majority 

(i) “Sir Robert Peel sat rigid as a statue, his face worhiug irith internal emotion, 
his brow furrowed by the wrinkles of age Around him were many of his supporters, 
bursting again and again into uncontrollable laughter at iiliat appeared to them the 
prelude to a certain and speedj downfall of the ministry ' — Knight 

(ii) The debate on the first reading lusted seien nights, and guests at dinner 
parties sat ’ate to receive the different pieces of nen s from the House Some of these 
produced bursts of merriment. The Duke of Wellington remarked of one “ It is no 
joke, you will find it no laughing matter 

(ill) Many persons threatened to stop paying taves, if tlie Reform Dill did not pass 

(iv) Macaulay, in one of Ins greatest speeches, said — 

Eeform that you may preaerve, henew the youth of the State Save property divided 
Againet itaelt Save the multitude endangered hy its own ungovernable passions. Save 
the aristocracy endangered by its own unpopular power Save the greatest, and fairest 
and most highly civilised community that ever existed from calamities which may in a 
few days sweep away all the rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom and glory " 


4 The Reform Bill (ii) — Tliere were one himdred and forty-three 
seats to dispose of Sixty-five of these were given to the counties, 
and the rest to the large towns The franchise was given to all 
persons m boroughs who lived m houses of a rental of £10 a year 
and upwards , if m coimties, their houses or land liad to pay a 
rent of at least .£50 “ Thus was completed .” says a modem 
historian, “after a delay of nearly a hundred a nd, fifty years, t he 
second act of the Euffb^'irB.eVOlutroli ” The first act was the 
TbeKefoim expulsion of J.imes II m 16S8, which gave the real power 

Bui into the hands of Parhament , tins second act niaced 
political pov er m the hands of the middle classes of Eng- 
land. It was feared that a revolution was about to take place m 
England , many of the richer classes sent their money to he invested 
m Denmark and m America , hut the movement proved to he simply 
the quiet mtroduction of the middle classes to the duties of 
government 

(i) The Eeform Bill disfranchised 50 nomination or pocket boroughs Tlicso 
boroughs returned 111 members Manchester, Birmingliara, and laieds, cacli 
received two members 

(li) The number of members for Scotland was raised from 45 to 53 (There are 
non 72 ) 

(iii) The number of members for Ireland was raised from 100 to 105 (There are 
now 103 ) - ' 
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(iv) It vras during the struggle for Parliamentary Reform tliat the Tories first tooL 
the name of Conservatives, to indicate their feeling that they inshed to preserve the 
old institutions of the countrj , while the TThigs and their friends chose to go b> the 
name of Liberals, to show that they desired to see ci\il and religious liberty prevail 
all over the world. There were some also who called themselves 

Parliament and the 

TromtAiin Iifxdlx{radlc-4) a root; 

5 Slavery — The first reformed House of Commons met in the 
month of Februaiy 1 8^33 , and the first subject to -which it turned its 
attention -was the question of slavery in our British colonies Ever 
smee 1788 an agitation for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade 
had been gomg on in the country , and in 1807 the slave-trade — that 
is, the exportation from Africa and importation into the West 
Indies of Negroes — ^liad been abolished, on the motion of Mr Fo-ic. 
Smuggling in slaves had, however, still gone on, and the number of 
slaves m our colonies was rapidly increasing Slaves coming to 
England had always been free , for, as Cowper says, 

“Slaics cannot breathe in Fngland , if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free , 

They touch our country, and them shackles fall ” 

The national conscience w as now thoroughly aroused , and m August 
1834 was pissed the Act for the Ahohtion of Slabery The country 
had to pay to the planters ;fi20,000,000 sterlmg , and the Einvery 
slates were to reraam apprentices to their masters for five ahoiijhed 
years longer Before 1839 eight hundred thousand slaves ^^^4 
had received their freedom. — William Wilberforce was the father of 
the movement , and he lived just long enough to see the desire of his 
heart fulfilled, and to thank God that the purpose of his life had been 
fully worked out Sir Eo well Buxton was the leader of the aboli- 
tionists m the House of Commons 

(i) Wlllierforce died only three dnys before the passing of the Slavery AboUUon BUL 
“Thank God,” he said, “tliat I should have lived to witness the day in whicli 
EngUnd is willing to giic twenty millions stcrlino for the abolition of Slavery ’ 

(il) It was expected that there would be risings on the 1st of Augmst 1834 There 
were no nots, no insurrections “the planters went to the chapels where their 
own people vero assembled, greeted them, shook hands with them, and exchanged 
most hearty good wishes ' 

6 The Poor La-ws, etc — Among the other important events of 
this reign were the Acts for the reform of the poor laws and of the 


the y aimed a t going further than the Liberals, and at reforming 
^ovc'nimcnt of the country “tooI and branch." 
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municipal corporations —The poor-rate Imd in 1833 risen, liy gross 
nusmanngcnicnt, to the sum of near!} £9,000,000 a jear, ailicn the 
population of England wns only fourteen millions , hut hy the near 
Act it avns reduced in three years to less than £6,000,000 Strong 
men and a\ omen were no longer allow cd to live at ease upon the rates 
paid hr hard-w orking lahourers and careful and industrious trades- 
men, hut were compelled to work for their own Imng — Tlie corpora- 
tions — or bodies existing to manage the business and the general 
interests of towms— had fallen into a xerj bad and corrupt condition , 
■votes were bought and sold, the right of voting for councillors was in 
the hands of acrj few persons, and large sums of moncj were wasted 
on feasting, excursions, and riotous living Tlie Jlumcipal Eeform 
Bill cured all this , the number of voters in each borough was ven 
large!} increased, and all monexs spent had to be accounted for to 
the public 

(1) In 1783 tho poor rate for England and Wales amounted to a little over 
£2,000,000, and tlio population was tlicn 8,000,000 In 1833— Just half a century 
after— the poor rate was nearlj £9,000,000, while the population had onlj risen to 
14,000,000 Tlmt is, the poor rates had increased SOO per cent , tho population only 
7C per cent 

The UemorMlifttlon of the poor from tholj»blt of boding Ami Ibe tretOcnessof the Poor Lavg^ras 
gometlilng frlghlfut The ghinlp bcgptir was a capitaHsl nmlon epicure ate/uwJs ant? 
becfgleftkfor^uppcr and dc^plged broken meat » >md money In tho fond* and left hnodsotno 
legacies to hla relatives '* A blind beggar 'roalJirrif© letters in (he evenins for his iiliterato 
brethren a widow g-xt for ten yeimln on© comer wilh a pair of young children (sb© eald 
they were twins) who ne'er grew any bigger In the workhouses the able bodied men got 
as much as they could cat. We never weigh anything ” said a governor of one of these 
workhooBcs and there is no stint sons they do not waste anything Tlien they havo 
good table beer and good ale Imposture and crime wero bountifully lewardexl wldle 
industry and frugality— refusing to enter tho workhouse— met either with neglect or wUh 
pcrsccutlou Kmcot 


(il) Tho pool nto was In maoj cases equal to tho rent of tho land Itself, and, in 
some cases, greater 

(fii) Tho now Poor iJiw prohibited tho ghing of relief to the able bodied Tho rates 
had often been cmplojed to supplement wages It also united several parishes into 
one— called a Union and tho parish worhhouscs were replaced bv tlie Union work 
house 

(Iv) Many of the Town Corporations hod tho power of co optatloa— that is, of select 
Ing for themselves persons of their own acquaintance to fill vacancies 

(v) Tho now Mtmlclpal Refono Act gave all rate payers a v oto for tlio CounciUors , 
and these Councillors elected tho Aldermen and the Xfaj or 

(n) Tlie onl> Corporation exempted from the operation of this Act was tho Corpora- 
tion of Xondon. 
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7 Death Of William IV —The lung died at Windsor Castle on 
the 20tli of Juno 1837, at the ago of soi entj -ti\ o His i\ ife, Princess 
Adelaide of Sa\c-Meiningen, had had tsi o daughters, but both died 
in infancj He ins therefore Bucccedcd bj Alexandrina Victoria, the 
onlr child of his bi other, Eduard, Duke of Kent, the fourtli son of 
George iii King William had aluajs been n favourite , and, men 
after coming to the throne, ho preserved the frank, hearty luannei 
and the bluff kindlmcss of the old sador He iralked in the freest 
and most open u aj about London — in an old hat and u itli an old 
umbrella, talked franklj until all his subjects , men of both pobtical 
parties u ere ini ited to his table , and ho thus shou ed that he 
jierfcctly understood the proper position of a constitutional king ^ 

(i) Mr Grcvillu ■ays of Uilliam ir “The 1 Inga good nature, simplicity, and 
nfrablllty to all about liiin are certainly icij striking, and in bis clc^ntlon ho docs 
not forget any of his old friends and companions He was in no hurry to take npon 
himself the dignity of king, nor to throw olT the habits and manners of a county 
gentleman Altogolbcr ho seems a kind hearted, well meaning (not stupid), 
hnrlesqnc hustling old follon , and if he doesnt go mad, mn\ make a icry decent 
1 ing, but ho exhibits oddities 

(li) Lord MUboumo, who nas Prlmo ‘Minister for the last two years of his reign, 
si>eak3 of U’llllam is ns "most fair, most candid, most impartial, most avilling to 
hear, to ucigli, and to consider what was urged cicn in opjiosition to his most 
faaourlto opinions " 

(ill) "Sir Hohort Peel horo the same testimony to tlio king's utter forgetfulness of 
all amusement, and cicn of all private considerations, tliat could for a moment inter 
fere witli the most efllcicnt discliargo of his public duties — IvMonT 

(iv) Vflicu 1 Ictorla came to tiio throne, Hanover — uhicli had been made a kingdoms 
In ISIS — passed by virtue of tlioSalicLan,ii to Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
the fifth son of George jji , and thus hccarao separated — much to the comfort and 
peace of mind of most Englishmen — from the Empire of Great Britain 

8 Great Men. — ^The most distiDgiushed men of this reign ueio 
almost all statesmen oi politicians On the Liberal or reforming side 
of politics stood prominently out the figures of Lord John EubscU and 
Earl Grey , on the Conserv atu e side v ere "WcllinEton and Sir Robert 
Peel Lord Brougham av as an energetic laavyer, iiiemher of Parlia- 
ment, orator, and avritcr , hut he soon, foifeited llio confidence of liis 
oav n part) , on the ground of his avayai ardness and high opinion of lus 

1 A conVltnUoma klnfflsofnornrtr but IssIwujti oil tlio bWo of tUo mIjoIo coimlry 

s It l5 now part of the 1 Insilora of Prujnla. It ttm absorbcil la IMO, nhen the klnc of Himerer 
declared war against rruaila and fought on the side of Austria 

3 Tlio law wMcU forblda iv woman to rcl jn 

2 p 
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©•n n tnlonts Tlic ‘it'if e^uinn ^\ bo'^c jiidpmcnt tis most respected as 
Lord Althorp, tboiigli lie could liardl} juit two sentences togetlier 
Lord Palmerston, and Stanley (\ftcreaids Lord Derby) were two of 
the most ^ngorous and rising 30 ting statesmen of the da} 

9 The Work of Parliament (i) — The First Parliament of 
Wilhun n ’s reign wasmcrel) a continuation of the last under 
George i\ , ind it did nothing of in\ importance — The Second 
Parliament met under the administration of Earl Grey, who, anth 
Lord John Eussell, \ras eager to carr\ a Dill for the reform of the 
House of Commons and the mode of electing memlicrs to it Lord 
John hrought an Ins Reform Bill , it was debated on the first reading 
for seven nights , it avas carried on the second reading by a majority 
of onl} one , sea cral import int clauses avero defeated in committee , 
the ministers felt that tins was a aery narrow- majority , and they 
persuaded Uie Ling to dissolac Parliament, and to alloav them to 
appeal to the country — The Third Parliament conUined a large 
majority of members pledged to drastic racasnres of reform The 
second reading of the Deform Dill passed by a majority of 13G , but 
in the House of Lords it a\ as throwm out by a majority of 41 At the 
meeting of Parliament in December, the Deform Bill was agam 
passed in the House of Commons — tins time by a majority' of 162 
The Lords had by' this time reflected and seen the danger of their 
position , many of them stayed away' from the House , and the Bill 
finally passed the Peers by' a majority of 106 to 22 

(i) iKjrd Grey a Befomied Ministry consisted of old WTilgs and tho milder Tonca 
Lord Brooglsam svas his Lord Clnncclior , Lord Slelbonrne his Home Secretary Lord 
Palmerston his Foreign Secretary, and the Ministry also contained Macanlay and 
Stanley (aftenrards I/ird Dcrbi). 

(ii) The second Parliament also iiasscd a Eegeacy Act, by wliicli tlie Duciiess of 
Kent (the ■widowed mother of tlio Princess Victoria) was appointed Regent if the 
Ling should die before the Pnneess reached her majoritj 

(hi) WUliara n employed his personal influence with the Peers to induce them to 
cease their opposition 

10 The Work of Parliament (ii) — The Fourth Parliament — it 
^r^s the First Reformed Parliament — met m January of 1833 Tlie 
Liberals held in this Parliament a majority of more than three 
hundred, and w'ere able to do pretty much what they pleased They 
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passed in Iiish. Church Befonn Act , fin ict for the Aholition of 
Slavery , i Factory Act , and a mnch-nccded Poor Law Amendment 
Act — The Fifth Parliament met under the leadership of Sir Eohert 
Pc eh Tlie Consenatives had made large gams , hut the Liberals had 
still a majority of more than a hundred. Sir Pohert had to resign , 
and Lord ilelhoume took office He was fortunate enough to pass 
the Municipal Reform Act — “the great measure of the Session” — an 
act u Inch did for Town Councils avhat ]iad been already done for the 
House of Commons — placed the representation of toivns on a 
broad and permanent basis This Parbament also, in the year 1836, 
ordered its Dincion Lists to be published the people could thus see 
how their rcpresentatii es a oted, and the affairs and doings of Parlia- 
ment became public to the fullest extent 

(i) The rim Eeforatd ParUiment coiit-iined -ISO Liberals to 1T2 Consen ativcs 

(li) This Parlbuncnt also passed an Irijh Cotrclon Act, sihich empovered the Lord 
Litutenant to brciL up daUcCrous assemblies, and to proclaim martial lav in dls- 
tu'bed districts 

(111) Tlie Irish Churcli Reform Act — also called the Chnrcli Teaporalltlc* (Ireland) Act 
supp-cssed tuo archblshopnc-s and eight bishoprics and incorporated them with 
others Many Binceurcs were also abolished 

(it) Tlic Taeo-y Act, drawn np by Ixird Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury) 
forbade altogether the employment of children under nine years of age, and the t\ orbing 
of w omen and } oniig j ersons under IS for more Uian tv clt c hours n daj 

IL Social Facts — Bj fir the most striking and most important 
event in tliis reign was the opening m September 1830 of the Liver- 
pool and Mancliester Railway It was the first of an immense 
number of lines wlucb now connect everj town — and almost every 
village — of any size in Great Britain, and tthich have covered the face 
of this island vvitb a network of railwajs more close than any that 
IS to be found in any part of tho w'orhL It w is the heginnmg, too, of 
rapid and cheap conveyance for the people of Great Britain , and m 
these two respects the Badw ays of tins country stdl stand casdy in 
front of all other nations The Overland Poute to India was opened 
in 1834 , hut, smee tho cuttmg of tho Suez Canal, there has been an 
c-asj water-way to India from every part of Europe Tlie new London 
Bridge was finished in 1831 , and the foundation-stone of the National 
Gallery was laid m 1837 The population of England and "Wales 
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amounted in 1831 to nearly 14,000,000 , of Scotland to less than 
2,500,000 , and of Ireland to nearlj’- 8,000,000 

(i) Mr HusWsjon ('who had heen Cliancellor of the Exchequer under the Hnhe of 
Wellington, and ivas memhorfor Liverpool) ■was knocked down bj the “Rocket’ — 
George Stephensons locomotno — had his leg broken, and died the same night 

At ParLsIde Manj' gentlemen got out of the train ilr Husklsron went np t o speak with the 
Dole. A cry arose Get Jn I get ini" Mr Husklsson got contused fell upon the ml) and 
the Bocket crushed his right leg 

(li) 'The thickest networks of railways in Great Britain are to he found in South 
Lancashire , in and around Birmingham In and around London , and in the coal and 
iron 1 alley nhich lies between Edinburgh and Glasgow The onlj parts of the Con 
tment that can compare with these are to be found in Belgium and Saxony 

(in) The London and North Western Railway was also opened in this reign — in 
1837 


SHORT CHRONOLOGY AND SUMMARY OF WILLIAM IV 's REIGN 


1830 Accession of William IV 

(a) Opening of Manchester and liver 

pool Eollway 

(b) Earl Grey Prime Minister 

1831 (i) Introdactlon of the Beforni Bill, 
(b) New Parliament with large 

majonty of Reformers 
(iii) Reform Bill passes the Com 
iifons 

Asiatic cholera appeara 

1832 THE REFORM BILL passes both 

Houses 

1833 PlTst Befonned Parliament 


(I) Factory Act for children 

(II) Fuat Ednca Ion Grant (£55 000) 

1834 (a) Poor Law Amendment Act 

(b) Abolition of Slavery In British 

Colonies 

(c) Peel Prime Minister 

1838 Melbonme Prime Minister 
Municipal Refonn Act 

1830 House of Commons publishes its Dlri 
Sion Lists 

1837 Death of WUHam IV (His brother, 
the Duke of Cumberland, 
succeeds to the throne of 
Hanover ) 


IJfPOBTANT CONTEMPORART EVENTS 


1830 (i) Revolution breaks out in Pans 

(li) Cliarlcs x flees to Scotland 

(iii) Revolution in Belgium 

(iv) Belgium separated from Hoi 
land 

1831. Leopold of Saxe Coburg (husband 
of the late Princess Charlotte) 
created King of Belgium (a new 
kingdom) 


1832 Prince Otbo (son of tlic king of 
Bavaria) created King of Greece 
(a new kingdom) 

1836 (a) Eonth Anstralln settled, with 
Adelaide as its Capital. 

(h) Louis Napoleon (nephew of Napo 
Icon I ) makes an attempt at 
insiurection at Strasbourg 


(0 Adelaide received its name from Queen Adelaide, the wife of William iv 

(ii) Louis Napoleon made a second attempt at Boulogne Jn 1840, and again failed 
He made a peaceful attempt In 1851, and sncccedcd in hemg appointed Prince- 
President 



CHAPTER YI 


VICTORIA 


Boni 1010 Suctcctlcd (at the ago of IS) in 1037 

PART I 

Ai,13ca on A ^ icTonr \ wta tlic oiih cliiW of flic Duko nf Kcntfronrtli 
een orGcorgo iii )m 1 t Ictorlaof Sixc Co1>urg(sIstcrof Leopold i , 

1 Ing of IWRlnm, and iildov of tlic Trincoof I^lnlnuLii). Her father died 
In I'^SO and the cduiatloii of the joun„ rrlncesa \ Ictorin vns directed 
hj hir mother, the Dnclic*:! of Iveiit In ISJO she nnrrlcd At-nriT of 
Saxe Cobnrg Gotha, who was created ritiscr Cossorr in ISH" Ho died 
InlEul Thc> had four sous and fl\c danghlcrs The Qween cekbnted 
the Jitbllco of licr reign in J5ST 

Cnnr Tt isin JIiMHrrns Ixird Mclhoume, Sir It reel, Lord John niisscll, Lord 
Derhj , Lortl ralraerston , "Mr Llsracllfalso na IjordBcaconBCcld), Mr Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbury 


coNTEJiron inv sot nuriGNs 


FfiAj cr 

Pnissi V 

Rcssia 

Locis Pniurrr, 1830 IS 

PrrnrnicK M lu iasi hi , 

Nicholas, 1S2j 55 

iJiMATTi r (President), ISIS 

1707 1810 

Atr^ANDEn II , 

Louis > \poLEOs (President), 

rnrornici WiLinMis , 

1855 SI 

1610 ,2. 

ISIO Cl 

ALEXAVDCr III 

^A^oL^o III (rinpcror),lSj2 70 
Tim ns (President), 1870 73 
JUc^tAiio«j (President), 1873 70 
Giitv-a (President), 1679 87 
Oabsot (President), 1887 

Mill! AM I , ISCl 8S 
(Gcnnan Lmperor), 1871 
Pm DCPicr lit , 1888 

M ilijaM 11 , 1SS8 

ISSl 


1 Victoria, 1837 — Tho young Queen tsns called to the tlirono at 
tho ago of eighteen - King Willi im died cailj in the morning of tho 
20th of Juno 1837 , and the Arclihisliop of Cnntcrhurj and tho Lord 
Cliamhcrlam left Windsor Castle soon after t\t o o’clock, drot o in all 
haste to Kensington Palace, icnchcd it about five, and, ordering the 

689 
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joung Princess to be awakened, informed her that she was noiv 

! Queen- of Englan-d She •\ias received by her subjects with a feel 
mg more akm to warm personal affection than to mere official loyaltj^ , 
and every one seemed to feel a certain pride m the fair young girl 
av ho had been called to rule over the amst British Empire On the 

( 10th of Eebruary 1840, the Queen married her cousin, Prince Albert 
of Save-Coburg and Gotha, — a marriage which brought to her the 
greatest happmess, and which, ■« hen the nation came to know the 
i Prmce better, was geneiallj’- aclmowledged to have been of great 
benefit to the countrj Prmce Albert "vas a man of refined taste, 
large knowledge, bene-volent aspirations, and just moderation of 
conduct The rejoicings at the marriage throughout the kingdom, 
were imiversal and enthusiastic 


(i) Tho youns Queen met her Privy Council alone — -without the supportmg- 
presence of her mother and relations , and she Impressed ea,crr..P00-y)th_re_5 jcet -by 
her ^gnity and selfjiossession She ivas jonng, ine-viierionced, ignorant of tho 
■world around her— for she had boon brought up in tlic strictest prnac) , but she 
wont through tho business of the Council in tho coolest and most business UKe nay 
Jlr GreviUe sajs “As these two old men, her uncles (tlie Poial Dukes of Cumber 
la-nd and Sussev) 1 nelt before her sn caring allegiance and kissing her liand, I san 
lior blush up to the eves, as if she felt the contrast between their cinl and their 
natural relations, and this -was tlio onlj sign of emotion -wliieh she eiinced Her 
manner to them vas aerj graceful and engaging, slie kissed thorn both, and rose 
from her chair and mo\ ed towards tiie Dul o of Sussev, who was farthest from her 
and too infirm to reach iicr 


00 “She looked aery avell, and, though so small iu stature, and without mucii 
pretension to beauty, tlie^racefuluess of Iicr manner and tho good oapression of her 
countenance _givo her on tlio_w holej^T^iy^greeable appearance^ — GnnviLLC. 


'If she had been my owti daughter, I could not 


I OiO Tho Duko of Wellington said 
I have wished her to -bchaao better 

i O') In her first Speech, Queen aUotorla said “Itaaill bo my caro to strengthen our 
r institutions, ci' 11 and ecolcsinstical, by discreet improvement ai herea or improvement 
^ 13 required, and to do all in my poaver to allay animosita and discord 




Com Laws — ^The bigh price of corn Ind been for a long 


time'sCVereTfl^t'T^ffie labouring classes , and riots and agitation liad 
broken out m many large toavns At length, m 1838, an Anti-Com- 
Law league was formed in Manchester, v ith branches throughout the 
Ivingdom , and at the head of the moa ement averc Eichard Cohde n 
and John Brigh t Tliey niamt lined that the dailj bread of the 
people was the aci-j last article upon aalnch a tax should be laid. 
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and that free trade m even’ commodity ivhatever ivould conduce to 
the "benefit of a great manufacturing and commercial nation like 
England. The party opposed to them, vho avere called Protectionists,^ 
argued that home agriculture and our own farmers ought to he| 
encouraged and protected hy keeping up the price of com , andj^t, 
it was highlj’ mconvenmnt, especially i n tu n e o f that this 
(Tountrj shoidd' he dependent on any other for its supply of food 
The orators of the League travelled up and down the country explam- 
ing their opimons , die land u as covered avitli pamphlets and hand- 
hdls urging and illustrating their views , and the cause of the Le ague 
V as TTin ling p rogress every mon^h It owed its triumph, hou ever, to 
what appeared to he an accident In the autumn of 1845 the potatoj 
crop had utterly failed in almost ei ery county in Ireland. , and asj 
this was the chief food of the Irish people, a terrihle faimne thieatened 
that countrj" At length, in 1846. the faimne broke out, ramine in i 
followed hy a malignant fci er , and the people died hy 
thousand ^ m their mud hot els, in the w orkhouses, and on | 

the roadsides Eiots broke out m the towms The sum of ;£10, 000,000 ! 
wasaotedfor the relief of Ireland , the com laws were at once sus- 
pended , and S ix Eo he rt Peck the lea der of the Conservatives, found 
himself ohhgcd to bring in a Bill for the abolition of the duties on 
foreign com, cattle, and other lands of produce Tins repeal w as i 
cuxie£LjaJ.84G;7-a a ear avhich had been so wet that, neonle evfiLSr 
wJicrc.fS4id, “ Ljiamsjepeal” , but the new law was not to come into 
opeiation until 18d9 ^ " With this trramph came also the 
.widespread diffusion of the doctrines of free trade — the i 
■ cluef of which is that every man should be free to buy m j 
; the cheapest market and to sell in the dearest, without anj kind of 
1^ restriction whatsoever This it is believed is best for the buyer and 
best for the seller — ^liest for the producer of goods, and best also for 
1 the consumer 


^ (0 In many places the vrotched people were seated on the fences of their dccav- 
ing gardens, wnnging their hands, and vailing hitterly tlio destruction that had left 
them fondless 

(ii) An organisation r as formed to feed the Etamiig poor “ Neither ancient nor 
, mo^cm-histtirv;', says Sir C Trevelyan, “can furnish a parallel to the fact tliat 
npvards of three millions of persons were fed every day in the neighbourhood of their 
oivn homes, by administrative arrangements emanating from and controlled by one 
central office 
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(ili) On Jnnunn 'Jlst, 1840, n ruWlc Binquct Ta*! ghcn In the Tree Tratlo llaU in 
Mnnehester, to celchratc the triumph of the Anti Com liovr Leagne Elr H Peel a 
Bill was to Ijccomc active law on Fehruary lot At a few minutes to twelve the hind 
struck up, “There's a gorxl time coming, hors! ’ Tlie chorus was snng hy tVro 
thousand voices Then, when the clock struck twelve, the Chalnnan rose, and, amid 
profound silence, said "The good time has come! ' Tlientho two thousand guests 
rose and tilled the vast room with one might} British cheer 


Chartists — T lio Corn Law agitation was for cheap hread , 
the agitation o f .thc..Cbartist s wns Jor.iiohtlpa l pow er There ]ndfor 
poine tune hcen distress in manj of the trades hj avlucli large nnuiliers 
ofaiorking men Inc, and nianj of these men, dissatisfied w ith the 
limited arrangements of the Eeform Bill,hehevcd the}' saw, m still 
greitcr changes in the constitution of Parliament, the liojie and tlio 
means of amending their present a\ retched condition Tlic ^ likewise 
thought that the Ecfomi Bill of 1832, though a good Bill as fir ns it 
went, avas onlj one step in the direction of thorough and ridical 
Eefonn Thej accordingl} drew up a “ i ^ople’s Cha tter.” avhich con- 
sistod of “ si\ points ” The demands of that Cliartcr w ere — 

(1) Universal Suflfmgo— that ever} man of the figc of t\rcnt>-ouo and upwards 
should have a vote 


(2) \oto h} Ballot — that all voting should ho known onlj to the voter himself and 
' to no others and that thus no Intimidation— no undue or unfair Intluenco— should ho 
^ applied to the voter 

I (3) Annual rnriinments— that a Parliament should last oal} one }car, Instead of 
I sev cn, as the) at present do, or ma) This would make members more directly rospon 
I Bible to their constituents 

I (4) Tlie Payment of Members — that an AT P should bo paid for his services, thus 
I allowing poor men to enter the House, If the} could. 

The abolition of the Propert) QnaUflcatlon— that cv er} man, whetlier ho owned 
I propert) or not, should ho eligible for a scat in the House of Commons 

j J6) Equal Electoral Districts — that the nuinher of members should depend on the 
|nnmbcr of the population to bo represented in each district Tins would make the 
S alue of each v oto equal 

^ (i) Of these “ points, the tlrst, second, fifth, and sixth, hav e now heon prac 
ticnlly conceded “ 

f(ii) There were two kinds of Chartists— Physical Porco OhartiBts and Moral 
Force Chartists Tlio leader of the former was a v lolent Irishman, Fergus 
0 Connor, JI P 

(lii) In 1SS9, a Cliortlst not headed h} Mr Frost, a Justice of the Peace, took 
place at Howport, in Wales The riot was put down, and Mr Frost 
imprisoned for several years. 
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4. The Year 1848— But m the year 1848 , the hopes of the 
Chartists that they ^vould carry all their points rose very high It 
was a year of revolution over^the continent of EiKope ^ 
'i^SnStermg or falling, longs flying fiom their capitals , and| 
people thought that the age of the Universal Eepuhlic had at lengtlil 
arrived Louis Phihppe had escaped from Paris and crossed to 
Ejeshaven ^n^Sus^, under the name of Mr Smith , 

fled from^Bonie,in,th6_disguise of_a^ footman , thejong^^^russia 

was coiapelleddo dahe an path to anew consfiliitipn , the Hungarians 
rose m arms to tree themselves from Austria , and the The Year of j 
emperor of Austria and the kmg of Naples had to fly ' 

from them capitals to escape from the fury of their subjects 
The Chartists thought their day^had co me , and , mustering on 
Hennmgton Common (m the south of London) on the 10th of April 
1848, they designed to march through London on the House of 
Commons, with a petition m their hands, containmg five milhon 
signatures, and the detemunation m their heads to compel the House 
to yield to their demands The Govermnent called for a quarter of 
a milhon speeipl constab les, among whom'” L ouis Napoleon, then a 
residenton Jjondon, enrolled himself , the Duke of Welhngton posted 
soldiers and raised barricades at the most important pomts , guns 
were stationed at the bridges , and every precaution was adopted to 
make the threats of the Cliartists unavadmg The leader called upon 
his hearers to rally round him, to cry, “Down with tlie Mimstry !” 
“ Dissolve the Parhainent ' ” “ The Charter ' ” and “ No surrender ! ” 
But there iras cbvision m the Chartist councils , no one could lead , 
no one had made up his mmd to fight , and the whole demonstration 
fell to the ground harmless and meffective 

(i) " Ton have left one point unprotectca— one -way Uy ivlucli tliey could escape, 
said a member of the cabinet of 18-18 to the Pnlvc of Wellington ** That was 
precisely what I intended to do,’ replied the Duhe Ho was too good hearted and 
too sensible a man not to “b uild^ it gold en brid Re_fQr.a»flxmg-cnemv ’, and he 
shuddered at the v cry thought of liai log to kill his follow countrj men 

|| (ii) “The 1 ear 1848 will be memorable, not only for the Re\ olution of France, and 
|its great example of extreme democratic opinions terminating, after a sanguman 
I'struggle, in military despotism, but for the universal up heaving of the continental 
I* kingdoms in an earthquake of which the tremblings have not yet subsided ' — Kmoht 

Xs The Afghan War— Prom 1839 to 1842 a war raged m 
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JAfglnTiistnn ' Lnglnncl liad long felt a jealous^ of Eu'iSia and tlic 
|<lc‘:ign’3 of Ru'isia in the Ea';t, and ■wlio should rule tlio state of 
.yvininstan, aihicli lies between India and ^cr■^la, im j! inattcr of 
great importance to England, Jor I^ersia has generally been under the 
njfluence of St Petcrsbprgf'lCnbul, the Afghan capital, ai'as taken, 
but the a ictors found the tables turned upon them, and tliat, thougli 
thes had seircd the citj, thej were themselves bo»!eged and could 
j not get out A host of Afghans had surrounded them Sir William 
I hlncnniightcn, the British envov, was united with his officers to a 
'conference, and there treacherously niurdcied bj the xVfghan leidcr 
himself , and^i^rnij left Cabul one coldja inter morning — tlie snow 
a foot deep, and the thermometer below frccring-point — tojrnarch_to 
Jcllahbad, a distance of ninety miles Thej had to march tjiroiigh 
the Khoord Cabul and the Idn her Passes, formidable defiles, fi \ e miles 
long, and shut in on either side hyaline of loft} hill«, “e\en point of 
which was idne aiitli fierce and treacherous mountaineers” In tins 
pass alone about three thousand lives ai ere lost Inch In mch, foot 
by foot, hour after hour, dav after dav, the Britu-h aniiy fought 
against countless hordes until it had dwindled down to twentv 
muskets At short inten als the Afghans made simultaneous ru«ho'5 
from the two sides and coniinittcd wholesale slaughter One morning 
the officers on the ramparts of Jcllnlabnd saw “a sobtai} mounted 
man come reeling, tottering on , ” unable to sit np, he made his wa^ 
clmgmg to the neck of his pon} , and n party of caa air} sent out to 
succour him, brought him in avounded, exhausted, and half dead 
I This w as Dr Era done, the sole sun n or of an ami} of sixteen 
thousand men , he had come to tell the story of the massacio of 
a whole Britisli army 

(p Tlio Afglmns, in 1838, rccoivcti a Bnssmn Envoy at Cnlml , wo sent a message 
to Dost Jloliammecl, tlio Amir of Afghanistan, requesting him to dismiss the Bussian 
Ho refnsed , English troops were sent Into the country from India , and tlicy seized 
Cnbtii, Candahar, and Ghazni— three towns that command the passes into India. 

Afffli'iiilfL'in I* ft country about twleo Ibo sl'o of Great Britain anil Irclan<l nnil Ifiiisr alonj the 
Ixorth eat border of Intlla It constats of Idgh arid mountain lands -with n fertile 
Talley* The people aro dlddcd Into tribe* or clans each \nth Ita ovn chief and Its ovrn 
COTcmmcnt. ^tothins I* finer than tl»elr physique or voreo than their morals 

I (ii) It TV'is Aklwr Khfin, tlic son of Dost 'Moliammcd, ■wlio decch ed the English hj 
Offering them *i safe conduct from Cabul to tlie Indian frontier 

Stai} 1* an Eastern ffufllx w^hleb means cottntry Thus Ucfocc^blan 1* fAe counfry ofte 
HcIooeJnes etc. 
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* TThcn tljo gmisoa of JellnlAbid were Lusy on the w-orKj toUing wLth tixe and ahovel with 
their arms piled and their accoutrements laid oat close at hand, b sentrr on the ramparts, 
looking out tow-vrds the Cahul road aaw a solltarx whito-iaced horseman struBgUng on 
towards the fort. The word was passed tho tidings spread Presently the ramparts were 
lined with oRlceis looUng out with throbbing hearts through unsteady telescopes as 
with straining ejes traciuG tUo road Slowly and painfully os though horse and rider 
arcro both In an extremitj of inortal TPcakncas tho solitary mounted man came reeling 
tottering on They saw that he was an Englfahinan. On a wretched weary pouy chngiug 
as one sick or wounded to Its neck ho s.at or rather leaned, forv.tird , and there were those 
who as they watched his progress thoncht th&tbe could ncror reach unaided the walis 
of Jellalahad A shndder ran through tho garrison That solitary horseman looked like 
tho nics euger of death Tew doubted that ho was tho bearer of IntelUgciico that u ould fill 
their souls with l)orrorand dismay Their worst forebodings seemed couflmied There 
was the one man who was to tell the story of tho massacre of a great army A party of 
cavalry were sent out to succour him They brought him in wounded exhausted half 
dead. Tho messenger was Dr Brydono nud he now reported hla belief tliat ho was the 
solo Burviror of nn army o' sixteen thousand men * — Kwe 


6 War in Smd. — lu 1843 a war witli the Amirs of Smd 
(round the mouth and Ion er courses of the river Indus) broke out 
After several battles, in which the great Charles Napier 
broke the power of the clucfs, the country was annexed to war 
the British Empire by the Governor-General of India 1843 
All the chiefs weie taken prisoneis, with the exception of one, vho 
escaped only to die in etile North-east of Smd, and higher up the 
Indus, lies the country of the Eivo Waters, generally known as the 
Punjab The Sikhs, who inhabited tbis country, a nation of hardy 
Highlanders, made an unprovoked attack on an English force, and 
war broke out Tho English army was commanded by Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir Henry Hardmge, and — ^by the three splendid victories 
of Ferozeshah, AUiwal and SoUraoii — the countrj vas 
subauea, and. a treaty of peace was signed at its capital of ware 
Lahore The Second Sikli, or Punjab, Wax broke out in 1848, 
1848 , but the victoiy of Goojerat, won by Lord Gough m ^8^^ 
1849, for ever broke the temhle power of tho Sikhs, and annexed the 
vast temtorj^ of the Punjab to tho British dominions 

n,clom Cbcnab Bavl andSuUiJ 

I suor l^a compouud of two Hiudaor Sanscrit words arivr The 

'^0 punj vij h-WQ iu ourj7iincIi a liquor wMcb contaius fire elements^iruii; irandy 
emon sxiffar and neater nad ab Is tho same os our iiauio for a rirer Av-ott There are 
fourteen Arons in Great Britain. 

(i) Major Oatrani, tnth ond hundred British soldiers, held out for some time against 
SDOD Sindh trarnors, and uUimatcly mthdicw his troops in safety 

(ii) Elr Charles Napier, one of the greatest generals England has etcr produced, 
fought the battles of Meeanao and Hyderabad, and by those battles subdued the 
country of Sind, which is non part of British India 

(iu) The BlUis were magnificent vamors, and avere generallj m the proportion of 
three to one. The Battle of Sobraon avas, as an exploit, one of tlio most daring ever 
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achie-v ed, by which, in open daj , a triple lino of breastworks, flanked bj formidable 
redoubts, bnsthnR with artillery, manned b) thirty two regular regiments of Infantrj , 

was assaulted and earned 

« 

(n ) About a month before the Battle of Qoojerat, there was fought, by Lord Gough 
the Battle of CWlUaowallali, in which there avas a most terrible slaughter, and both 
sides claimed the MCtory 

(t) The month after. Starch ISia, the Pupjab was anneiccd, and the Sfahnrajali 
Dhnleep Blneh was handsomely pensioned and sent o\or to England. 

TlaJaTt^rcx (ns b) and nt« (great) Hence Mabamjali means Great King (or Emperor) 

7 The Great Esdubition — Ifc occurred to the thoughtful and 
benevolent mmd of Prince Albert that an Evhibition of the Works of 
All Nations svould has e the result of making knovTi to us the points 
in iihieh the manufactures and commerce of Great Entam ivere 
strongest, and those m which they were weakest, and that such a 
meetmg uould probably do somethmg to promote the desire for peace 
and industry throughout the cnilised world, ulu lo tlio_ .p .eople of 
England would learn a new love for art and science, and for the 
tnumpbs of labour Mr Pa\ton, the head gardener at Chatsu orth, 
the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, sent m a design for a palace of 
glass and iron, which was erected m Hyde Park. It v as nearly tv o 
thousand feet long, co\ ered a space of more than eighteen acres, and 
overarched several large elm-trees , one hundred thousand persons 
visited it m a smgle day, and more than half a million pounds sterlmg 
was paid by the pubhc for admission I Contributions of manufactures, 
or of produce, came from every land on the face of the globe , and 
visitors of every known nation came from the ends of the earth to 
see this new thmg This Exhibition of 1851 undoubtedly gave a 
great impulse to the improvement of every kmd of manufacture 
and all the mechamcal arts , and it induced other nations to follow 
the bnght example Exhibitions, very much larger and more 
extensive than the first, have been smee held m Paris, Dublm, and 
Yl^a , and the largest of all took place at Pans inJ58S, to com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of the French Eevolution 

(i) Enthusiastic persons thought that the Great Exhibition was t o mark the opening 
of ajuillenninm.j3f_peace and that the nations would give up maCing war onleach 
other, and try to rival each other in peaceful arts and industries In December of 
the same jear — 1S51 — Louis Napoleon carried out his coup detat, made himself 
Emperor in 1S52, and declared war against Austria inJ8_5S|_^ Since the year 1S51, the 
so-called “Tear of Peace, there hate been more terrible irars in Europe and 
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Amenca than ever took place "before and of these the bloodiest vas the American 
Ciiil "War of 16C1 C5, and the Franco German VTar of 1670 71 

(ii) The glass and iron bnilding of the Great E'chibition now stands, verv much 
enlarged and improved, —the " Crjstal Palacc„^n Svdenlmm Hill, near Norwood 

8 The Cmnean War — Tlie Turks and Russians had hid for 
many years a standing quarrel about the Holy Places in J erusalem — 
a quarrel -which Russia had alua 3 s kept open, foi the purpose of 
furthering her own ends Suddenlj , -n ithout any formal declaration 
of war, the Russian army crossed the Pri:ithu-iato«Moldavia, and the 
SMord lias drawn. England and Prance — ^Napoleon iii was then 
Emperor — both took the side of Turke}^, and assisted her with their 
fleets and their armies Fleets were sent both to the Black and the 
Baltic Seas, and armies to the Danube and the Crimea The opera- 
tions in the Baltic were little better than a blockade , the Russians 
11 ould not come out m the summer, and coidd not come out m the 
wmter Soon after the successful defence of Silistna bj' the Turks, 
the Crimea — a beautiful penmsula m the north-east of the Black Sea 
—became the chief theatre of w ar The united French and Engbsli 
imues, which amounted to fiftj -one thousand men, met an army of 
fifty thousand Russians occupymg a stiong position on the steep 
slopes of the nver Alma Under showers of shot and shell, which 
“tore the nver mto foam” ivith its deadly had, our men crossed the 
stream, swarmed up the heights, took the Russian guns , and m a few 
hours the Russians had fled, leavmg eight thousand dead or w ounded 
on the field of battle 

(i) lUcholas, the Czar of Russia — as the Head of the Greek Church — claimed the 
Tight of protecting all Christians, especiaUy Greek Christims, m Turkej This nglit, 
if admitted by the Sultan, would have given him the power of interfering m Turkish 
aflairs whenever ho chose 

^^hartopoi was then, and ig now, the arsenal of the Black Sea It is to that 
Eoa what Majta^ js to t he lIcditcmmeanTand Portsmouth is_tp^tho J3oglishJ3hannel 

(lii) The Alma is a river in the west of the Crimea, which the AxniED Amiv had 
to cross heforo they could reach and besiege Sebastopol 

gave ordem lor onr wholo lino to adinnce Vp rose those eerried masses and 
fl*" rotjgb a Icariul ehower of round case shot and sbcll they dashed into Uie Alma, 
oun ered tbrougU tlie waters ■which "wero liternlly tom into foam by the deadly 
Highlanders » sir Colin CampbtOJ I am going- to ask a favour of you It is 

rt ^ JusUfy mc in asking permission of the Queen for you to wear 

on tpull n trigger till you*ro ^thln a ynrtl of the Hus^laus ” — IJn, Pusseli.. 

9 Balaklava The Allies then marched to the south of the strong 
fortress of Sebastopol, and took up a position m front of the enemj ’s 
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■(valls, -witli Balaklava — a port about si'C miles off — as their base 
The English hnes at BalaUai a, as held by the smallest number of 
men, -were first attacked by the Russians Their heavy masses broke 
through the -weak lines ivith case, -when a smgle Higliland regiment — 
the 93d — deployed in a “thin red line” onl;y tiio men deep, and by 
the skilful use of their iifles stopped the advance of the enem} 
It lias in this battle, too, that “a blunder of some one" brought out a 
display of valour such as the ii orld has seldom seen An error in the 
pointing^ of an order caused the Earl of Cardigan to charge a Russian 
battery until his Light Eiigade Thej'su ept across a plain, ivhile the 
cannon-shot n as plajnng terribly on their adi ancmg Imes , they took 
the batter} and s ibred the gunners , they beat off the Russian cavalry 
belund the battery , ii hen, turning to retrace their course, they n ere 
met by fresh bodies of caialrj, infantry, and artdleiy, and had to cut 
their nay through dense masses of armed men. Of six hundred 
troopers, only about t\i o hundred came back- “At the distance of 
tvelvc hundred jards," says Dr Russell, “the vhole Ime of the 
enenij belched forth, from thirty iron mouths, a flood of smoke and 
flame, through m hich hissed the deadly balls ’ 

“Stormed at with shot and shell, 

TThilo horse and liero fell 
The} tint had fought so ircll 
Came througu tho jaws of Death, 

Bach from tho mouth of Hell, 

-Ml that was left of them, 

Left of SIX hundred ’ 

(i) Balaltlava 'Has the port into which all provisions and aramumtlon came from 
England , and it was of tho highest importance for the Eussians to get possession 
of it. 

(li) “The Russian gunners, vihen the storm of cavalry passed, returned to their 
guns Tliey saw their own cavalrj mingled with the troopers who had just ridden 
over them , and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian name, the miscreants poured 
a murderous a olle} of grape and canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, 
minglmg fnend and foe in one common rum — Russell 

10 Inkermann — Tbo Battle of Inkermaim vas a battle aihich 
still more plainly ^shot^d-^the-iJith nnd~tbch„backbone^o^tbe British 
soldier Early on a dark November morning in 1854, m a dnzzlmg 
rain, heavy masses of Russian infantry, supported hy nmety guns, as 


1 Tbo punctimtlon. A. comma bad been put in tbc •wrong place 
The regEnjont numbered 607 409 iell and oalj IDS cseap^ 
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veil 8*^ bj Ibo^e on llio votkn of Bebasiopol nnd on tbo RuB^lnn slnp^ 
in tbc barbmiT, foil npon the V.ngl.sli lines nntl look from iis fcmcml 
blrong icdonbts and ti nmnbor of gnna Eigbi tlionsand EvitibU 
trooiis bclrod bj 8i\ tbousand. brcncb, retook tlio licigbts a.nd tlio 
guns, and for a mIioIo day bold tbcm against a Eussinn force more 
than tbroQ times ibch oMn number Elan tbcie van none on Ibo 
Mdc of tbc llrdisb, nil Hint nns done n.i3 done by sbeer pliysnal 
force and unyielding i.dour , and tbo Entile of lulvcimann is Itnewn 
m history us tbc “ Soldiers’ Ijuttlo” 

(I) The Sslllo of InVomumn iviih In limiij I'lnn s n linad to liaml ArIiI. Tim Jtnsi'ilaJin 
nru tftW In liMO loit, In 1 illwl imd ivyunJod, 8000 out of 00,000 nan I'lm Mcro 
cntnbcO 

(II) Dtirlnk tlm noicra ivUilcr of tlio Crlinrft, our Irooin— iilm Imd nrrhed iillliciit 
jirojiCt iitcinirMlon— Kulfctcil IcrtiWj from tlic ivniit of )iroi'cr food and Klicltor Tim 
C«ir Meliok'i Imd tmfoio tiusti d iiiucU 1o lil« <wn nontrils j Imt lie 'btlloi rd iioii In 
llio jioiitr of “Gem rain lautmrj nnd rotirunry' All our noldlern could wDili for 
ifoj only sl\ iiiIIlh off, In tlm rldi's IjloK la H'o Imrlinur of lltilnkliiin , liut llm 
lidcrvonliig sl'c lullos li id liccn fur ooinu Ihno only n ni n of iiuid At Iciif^tli rilln nnd 
n lutoinoU\e ciu,lim sicto rent out nwilVwny v.aH inndc, yvotlMouR niid huts were 
Woiiblitrniildlyuii, mid tlio tronin were M nil ful nnd conitortnlilj liniiiid Hut tlio 
Rnffcrlnt,ii of our Uooiin ovortlirow Oio Go'cmincnl of Lord AlitrdLcn, lilio ivns 
ropliiccd liy Imrd Tidnicriilon ’ 


11 The Oapturo of Sebastopol —On tbo 2d of Jilardv 1855, 
ilio Einpeior Eicbolns died of an illness brought on by giiof and 
diaappoiul incut , and bis son, Ale\imdcr it , auctccdcd to bis iionblcs, 
flangeis, nnd diflicnltics, Afici long and difficult siege ojiorations, 
tlic Knssians vcio obliged to CMicuato Sobnalopol On Ibo 8tb 
of Soptcnibfi 1855, llioy sank all tboir line of-baltio slups in tbo 
barboni, blon up llioir inaga/incs, sot firo to tbo tibolo lotin, nnd loft 
for tlioir onoimcs nothing but piles of blood-stained nuns Tbo sicgo 
bad bisiod tbrcu buiulrcd and foily-inno tlajs , and, ivitli tbo taking 
of Bobus topoV Ibc uai tamo praclicilly to an end. Pcaeo vus not, 
however, mado till next joni, nbon tbo Tioaty of Pans was signed 
'ITio Crimean War cost England alono £83,000,000 


(1) ‘Ascrien of IrcmomloimrxploMouM In Urn nrnenatH, and wmicroiiii arcti, jiro 
c ft me ftlimit llio umna tlino Hint 11,0 entmj -wan vrcintlua to linvc tlm doomed city 
MtindwliibatoHelimucdilirmiblt tlu. ftlrteln rmd o.iUldrLs of dm towii-imlnt nfLor 
jiolnt liecftiim nll|,l,t-llm limner fti.ono out of dm wliulouH of dm lioimcR-rou« of 
miirislDm, eautht m.d uea Imrnt up , n„a Utom duybitalc dm toua of Scl.ftBlopol, llmt 




Tlic wliole Ineaus lie (,'*(/ 0/ tht 
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fmc tind stitcly ml'itrc'i? of tbe Taxlno, on vlilcli wo Jmd fo oft'O tuniod a longing 
cj c, was on Cro from Uic roa f o tbe DocI * and Cncb " — Itesen u 

(il) Tlio approaches of the Bntlsh oinl Trench, often cut through the rock hv gun 
powder, had an citent of fiillj SO milts 

12 The Indian Mutiny (i) — ^The nntiae princes of India liad for 
':omo tnno been filled ith <lic fear that Lngland had rcsoh cd to depnt e 
them of all thoir dominions and all their poai cr Lord D dhoiisie, 
■uho had been appointed Got emor General ui 18)8, canicd out the 
polict of annexation SMth nnsparnig hand , and Ins last feat of this 
kind was the scizuic of the kingdom of Oiidc But the iiatuc ^oldiers 
or sepojs had been mucli encouraged , tlicir letters as ere carried free , 
each pruato soldier had his servant , and a tie ns strong ns the tic of 
clanship existed between tbcm and the colonels of tlicir regiments 
Tho natite princes, honcter, had diligentlv instilled into the minds 
of these nntuG soldiers of the East India Compmj s armv, tint the 
English Goternmont had ro=ol\cd to make all of them Oiristinns b} 
forcing them to lose their ciste, and that certnn cartndges, greased 
\nth con fit and hogs lard, wore to be tho means of carrnng out this 
crimmal puriiose These cartridges n ere first distributed at Meerut, 
on the 10th of hlaj 1817 The men to nhom the.i nere offered 
refused to touch them, and n ere earned off to prison Thoir comrades 
broke into the prison and freed their friends , and, after setting fire 
to seioral houses and murdeiing some Europeans, thej marched to 
Delhi, and proclaimed tho natn eking of Delhi Emjieror of Hindustan 

(1) Tbero Imd also existed and Ix'en current in India a prpphecv that tbo dominion 
of tho Engllsb sliould last for oulj a hundred icars Tint dominion dated from the 
Battle of Plassey, which was fouglit in 1757 

(ii) Tho mixture of animal fats was intended, it was said, to dcgrido and discastc 
tho two great religions of India — that of the Hindus, who rcaercnced the cow, and 
that of tho Jfolmmmedans, who loathed tho pig 
(ill) Tlio king of Delhi was a descendant of tho Great Jlogiil and, in setting him 
up as Finporor, tho rebels thought that tliej were re establishing tlic ancient empire 
of tho Moguls 

Tho Gkeat Mogul was the niirae piren to the Indlna Trlnco who was tlcsccndod from tlio Croat 
conqueror of India Tniour toe XiUTAr^ tlio Urchrand ol tho nnlrerse Ono o liia 
sncccasors made hlniBolf Emperor of India, with tho seat of coicrnraent at Delhi In 
>iadlr Shah attacked Delhi sacked It, and shook Uio Sfogul Empire to Its loundatlons In 
1BS7 tho Grand Mogul was seized and hanizhetl to Jlnrma and his two sons were shot. In 
tho midst of a large crowd of folloneis hr Captain Hodson of Hodson 5 Iforie " with his 
own hands 

13 The Indian Mntmy (u) — ^Threo weeks after, on the 31sfc of 
May, tho native troo2is at Lucknow also miitinied , and the two 
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capitils, Lucknoir nnd DcUii, became the ccnties of tlie insurrection- 
The massacre through Ircacher} of British troops by a hlahratta cluef 
called Nana Sahib, at Cannporc, the fearful butchery of ^\omcn and 
children, i\hoso mutilated bodies Averc thro^TO down, a -a ell, and the 
danger in 11111011 small numbers of Europeans 11 ere placed in lonel} 
stations, stirred the heart of this countrj 111th grief and fear foi those 
11 ho 11 ere dear to them The British garrison at Liichnoii was sur- 
roimded, and Sir Henrj LaiiTcnco had received his death-nound 
when Sii Henry Havelock and Sir James Outrani marched to its 
rehef These tiio generals made then nay into the Eesidencj, but, 
with the burden of 11 omen nnd children, could not cut them 11 ay out 
again Sir Cohn Campbell, 11 ho had started from London at half-an- 
liour’s notice, took command of all tho British troops ho could mustei, 
and, forcing his nay into Lucknon, brought oO tho garrison, together 
with the sick and nounded, the noracn nnd children, in perfect 
sifety — Delhi i\ os taken, and tho last act of tho rebelhon closed with 
tho fall of Barcillj on tho 7th of May 185S Eor his great services 
m quelling the Indian Slutin j , Sir Cohn Campbell was created Lord 
Cljde, and afterwards raised to the rank of Fiold-lMarshal , and, on 
the 2d of August of tho same 3 car, the G01 ernment of India ivas 
transferred b}’’ Act of Parliament from the East India Company to 
tho Queen of England, i\ ho, about tw enty 3 ears after, in 1876, was 
created Emphess of Imiia 

fi) CAwnpors is ti largo cih of tl;o North West Provinces, on tho right bank of tlio 
Ganges At tlio outbreak of tiic niutinj it contained about 1000 Europeans, of uliom 
500 TTcro women and oiiildron 

(ft) ‘ At tho time ot Iho mutiny Jiana Sahib was about thirty sir yctrs of as^ Ills complexion 
waftealloTr hUfcnlurwfttroiigly marked and not unplenslng Like all l^Inhrattaa bothhead 
and face were rijATcn clean Ho was fat, with that unhcMUiy corpulence which marks tho 
Eastern aolupluar^ -TnEMXYJkX 

(b) Isot um nor monolith nor broken foluran Is bo fit a monument for bmre men os the 
cruiubUng breastwork, and tho battered walk And, lu Uko manner tho dlro agony of 
Cawnpore needs not to bo figured in nmrble or cut Into granite or cast of bronze There Is 
no fear Jest wo sljotdd forget tho story of our iieopic Tho wjiolo place Is their tomb and 
the nonio llicreof h tbclr epitaph ‘Wlicro the traveller from Allahabad rousing himself 
to learn at what stage of bis journey Jie may bavo arrived Is aware of a volro proclaiming 
tlirougli tlio darkness tlio cUj of melancholy fame —then those accents heard for the first 
iltnc ou tlie very spot UscU which they designate recall more vividly than written or 
engnwen ctotjaeuco Ibo memory of fruitless valour and unutterable woe TacnxYAK 
Catenpore 

(11) Lucknow, tho capital of Oudo, stands on tho Goomteo, a tributarj of tho Ganges 
Tbc relief of Lucknow uas one of tiio most brilliant operations la a viar tlmt was 
filled ivltli actions of tiic noblest nnd most daring cbnractcr 

(ill) Sir Colin Campbell, asked bj ibo War Minister of tlio dnj-, nt wbat time bo could 

2 Q 
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1)0 mdj to stnii for Indli, quietly rcplietl tlmt, If they ronld give lilra Ijalf nn hour 
to pach up his things, ho thought ho could bo ready then 

(u) Delhi Tvns lahrn chiefly hj the hmacry find untiring exertions of tliC Sihh 
troops, a\ho had been conquered by us only n few jears licfore (In 1S<''X 

(v) Bareilly, on the llatnganga, cast of Uclhl, avas the last place to hold out. It vras 
taken In llnj 1858 

(vl) Qaeen Victoria was proclaimed Fsiikess oi Ivdi t (Kaiser I Hind), on Jannnrv 1, 
1S77, at Delhi— the centre of the rebellion. 

The name Kaiser! Hind ponlalns three eleraenta la) a taltn KaUer (—Caesar), (hj a rcrslan 
ll—ol) and (cl an Aryan i/Iatf (—India). The tryaneLtUen ooinliu, trom the plateau of 
Iran called the drat rlrcr they rue* fInJtu (— Oie Ever) dost Indiii, and the country 
beyond, Bindya, now Bind, 

14 Our Eelations tvith. Prance — Xnpolcon ni tins on tho 
throne of France from tho jenr 1851 to 1870 His relations tilth 
Britain it oro aln a} s friendlj , hut in 1858 an ci ent occurred ivhich i\ as 
nearly bringing about a rupture Xapoleon h ul incurred tho liostility 
and tlio icngcanco of a hand of Italian consjurators, called the 
Carbonari Tliey liad tried him m secret, found him guilty of treason 
to their Eocietj (of i\ hich ho liad been sworn a iiiemhor), and deputed 
three men to go to Parrs and put liim to death Of these three 
Orsini u as chief Tho plot failed The homhshcDs had been made 
and prepared m London , the conspirators had Ined in London for 
some tune , and tho French soldiers looked upon London as a centre 
of conspiracies A number of French colonels sent an address to tho 
Emperor, asking that tliey might bo nlloiied to iniado England, and 
“rout out„this-aiest of treasons” ISTaiioleon ii as so ill-adnsed as to 
publish this fiery address m the il/biitfcwr — tlie official organ of the 
French Government In England, on the other hand, Lord 
Palmerston ii as so ill-adnsed as to bring into Parliament his Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill. But both the nation and Parliament i\ ere too 
much disgusted by tho threatenmg language of the French officers , 
the Bill was thrown out , and the reply fb the tlircats of tho Frcncli 

Volunteer sturtmg Up of tho Brltlsli Volunteers Tlieir motto 

miles was and os, “Defence not Defiance ” Tho i erv next year, 
however, m 1860, a Treaty of Commerce, which had been 
negotiated by an able statesman, llicIiart_^Cobden, was signed bet\i een 

France and England. 

^ « 

(0 Threo bombs were thronn nt tho (uimago of tho Emperor and Empress 
Neither of those personages was hurt, but about twenty bystanders were wounded, 
(ii) Mr Cobden s French Treaty had the cflcct of removing heavy duties on French 
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<=iD.s and French wine , and It is from this date tlmt cheap French vrmea hegan to 
come into this country 

pi!) In the end of l£dl, the Prince Coniort (Prince Albert) died, to the intense grief and 
sorrow of the Qncen, and to the great regret of her subjects feince their mnmage in 
16t0 he lind been the chief confidential ad\iscr of the Queen 

16 Thp -WorT? nf Pa.r)iajn p.Tit, ^i) — The First Parliament of Queen 
Victoria teas a continuation of the Inst Parliament of WiUiam iv , 
under the administration of Lord jMelhourne It •was dissolved tv o 
months after the acces::ion of the Queen, and did nothing tvorthy of 
any remnrh — The Second Parliament vras summoned for the end of 
the j car It occupied itself vnth the much-needed amelioration of 
the crimmal code , and it passed tv o Ecgciicy Acts It also approved 
of ifev Lin'd "-Hill’s nev Posta ge ..Scheme (1839), and alloved it to 
appear as part of the Budget. Tins jenr of 1839 also saav the 
bogmmng of Kational Education, ns it placed the management of the 
Education Grant under the control of a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and compelled those schools that •were aided by the State 
to submit to the inspection of the State — The Third Parliament of 
this reign contained a largo majority of Conseiratia es , and Sir Robert 
Peel ayas called uj on to form a ^Imistrj' The time of this Parlia- 
ment vas almost vhollj taken up Avitli financial questions In the 
jear 1842 P eel vas able to carry his Corn-Lav Act, b} vliich a^dut), 
accordmg to a “ sliding scale, ’ vas put upon^corn, the lover the price 
of V beat, the higher the dutj , and contrariviso He also imposed, 
for the first time, an Income-Tax on all incomes, from vha.te\er source 
denied, that rose above £ 0)0 a year In 184G he vas successful 
enough, aided by the earnest and “unadorned eloquence” of Ricliard 
Cobden, and also bj thcjiovcrful speeches of John Bright, to carry 
bis great measure for the Kepeal of t he Corn-Lavs , and he thus 
establLsbed m this country Free Trade in corn 

(0 Traniportat'on wns substituted for capital puuisbmcnt in casts of forgciy and 
ihc lighter offences (where life w as uot endaugcred) 

(11) Tlic rirrt Eegency Act empowered the Lord Jaatlcca to administer the affairs of 
tlie realm, until tlic arrlial of the then heir. Prince Ernest of Hanoi er Tlio Second 
nojcncy Act, of 1810 (the Queen married in 1810), named Princo Albert ns Regent in the 
event of the death of the Queen 

(lil) The rirst EdneaUon Onmt (1833) was £20,000 , and It was paid by the Treasury 
to the National 8ocIct> (Estahlislied Church), and to the Bntish and Eorclgn School 
Society (Nonconformist) In 1839 it was increased to £30,000 (It is now more than 
one hundred times this ) 
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(iv) In flro Lancashire towns, with a population of ncarlj a million only SI, 000 
children went to school 

(\) The dntj on com, according to the Eliding Beale, was neier to be more than 
203 , or less than Is a quarter It was to be 203 when si heat fell to 51s a quarter, 
and only Is when it rose to 73s The purpose Mas manifestly to beep the price to 
consumers somewhere about 71s or 74s 

(yi) By the Corn Act of 1846, the dutj was to bo completely abolished iu three 
jears ‘ Peel passed tins last measure of his political life amid the repr oaches and 
^tecratlons of h is own party ~ " 

16 The Work of Parliament (u) — The Fourth Parliament of 
Victona met in 1847, under the Prune Ministersln]i,;o£Lord John 
Jluss fill It took another step in the direction of complete Free Trade, 
and repealed the J javlgatlonl arys , and it also passed the Eccleslas tacal 
Titles Act, irhich avas destined to remain a dead letter — ^The FiftET^ 
Parliament met in 1§52, -under the^ Coalition _]\Imistry of Lord 
^berdeen Its time ivas chiefly occupied u ith the management of the 
Crimean War, which began in 1854 , and its onlj legislative achieve- 
ment of any importance was the passing of the Corrup t Practices A ct 
The mismanagement of the avar brought about the resignation of 
Lord Aberdeen,^ neither Lord John EusseU nor Lord Derby avas 
•able to form .an admmistr.ation , and Lord Pi^erstpnJ)ec.ame Prime 
Munster In the midst of war, the agitations of a\ar and tlie preoccu- 
pations of war, Parliament contrived to pass a small but a ery useful 
measure — the final repeal of the duty^if one penny upon neas spapers, — 
an act aibich bad tlie effect of ma]ting’clieap'nevrspai7erS^^sslble, and 
therefore of brmging political and social new s into the cottage of the 
poorest labourer It also passed a much higher yot-e-for education in 
the Budget — a vote which reached ^£451, 000 — 0^ Sixth P^Iiament 
met m Aprd 1857 — just a few aieehs before tlie^utbreak'hf the 
Indian Mutmy It met under I ^d Palmersto n , but this statesman 
a\ as defeated on bis Conspi racy to31urder_Bill. and had to give place 
to l^d-Derby Its chief achiei ement was the passing of the India, 
Act Among its mmor labours may be mentioned a Bill fof~ the 
■"tbobtion of the “property qualification" in the case of members of 
parliament, and a small Bribery Act 

0) The Popo had divided England into sees and ecclesiastical districts, and 
appointed archbishops and bishops with the titles of their sees He was, however, 

* A rote o( censure on the Government ivas brought Into the House by Jlr Eoebuck and paased 
by a lutvjority of 157 and I^rd Aberdeen resigned. 
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careful not to take any title that ■was actuallj in use by a bishop of the Church of 
England. The Bill imposed a fine of £100 on all persons who should adopt and use 
such titles , no one paid any attention the titles ■were conferred and used , the fines 
-were ne\ er exacted and the Act itself was repealed m 1871 

(u) The chief clauses of th e Cornipt JracUcM.Aet,compelled (a) all candidates to 
spend inonej only through their authorised agent , and (b) to publish after tlie election 
a full account of all they had spent. 

(in) Along with the increase in the Education Vote, the Government gave the charge 
of schools to the Vice-President of the Council, who in this way became a kind of 
Minister of Education. 

(iv) The old “ property qualification ’ for Jt P s was the possession of property to 
the amount of £500 Tins was froquentlj evaded 

(v) The Bribery Act allowed a candidate for Parliament to pay the travelling 
expenses of a voter — but nothing more 

17 Great Men — The most prominent men m politics and states- 
manship durmg the first part of this reign were Lord Melbourne, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl Eussell), Lord Stanley 
"^fterwards^Earl of Derby), Lord Palmerston, Richard Cobden, John 
Bright, and Daniel o’ConnelL Sir Eobert Peel and Lord John 
Eussell, the one on the Conservative, the other on the Liberal, side of 
politics, v ere statesmen who gave their time and thoughts to great 
constructive measures for the benefit, not of a class, but of the whole 
country , whde Cobden and Bright spent the best part of their lives 
in procurmg cheap food for the people, and m advocatmg free trade 
Darnel O’Connell strove for the rights of the Irish People , but he 
advocated ivhat the Enghsh Parhament never would think of grant- 
ing — the Eepeal of the Union between Great Britam and Ireland. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, a man of good abilities but of hesitative 
character, conducted — and misconducted — the Crimean War Lord 
Palmerston was one-of the-greatest foreign- mmisters -England has 
ever seen 

(i) lord Melbonnio was the statesman who trained Queen Victona 'to her duties ns 
u sovereign He was no Reformer his most frequent observation was, “Can’t you 
let it alone?” 

(li) The Bari ot Derby had as his chief supporter Mr Benjamin Disraeli (afterwards 
Earl of Beaconsfield) 

(lii) Daniel 0 ConaeU held the same relation to the Irish People in the early part 
of this reign, that Mr C S Parnell does at the present time 

(iv) Lord Palmerrton was an Irish Peer, but, as he did not present himself for 
election to the British House of Peers, he was eligible for the House of Commons. 
He sat for Tiv erton 
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1 xhe Cotton Fanune — The great Civil Var -whicli broke out 
in the United States in 1861, and Trhich lasted about five years, had 
a very unjjortant influence upon the "weil-being of England The 
stoppage of all communication Mith the Southern States, in •wlucli 
alone cotton m as grovm, produced a cotton famine in the kingdom 
This ivas of course most seierely felt in Lancashire, vheie millions of 
people earn their livelihood by spmnmg and iveavmg cottton , and, at 
the peiiod of its greatest severity, about half a million of persons m 
that large and wealthy county •were entirely dependent on funds 
receiied from chanty The aveeUy loss of avages amoimted to 
£160,000 Nearly three millions of money avere raised to succour 
those v ho had been throuTi out of avork by no fault of their ovm, 
and -who endured their privations and sutfermgs vrithout a murmur 

(i) Tho Goi emment at aVaslungton (of the Iforthorn States) ordered tlie bloctade 
of tlie Confederate ports (of the Southern States) , and this quite cut off our supply 
of cotton 

(ii) In Lancashire hundreds of thousands of persons vere thrown out of wort, and 
many were starring The clima-^ of distress was probably reached m December of 
1S62, when near]} 500,000 persons w ere dependent on charitable or on parochial funds 

(lii) Tho money raised as a Belief Tund amounted to £2,735,000, of which about a 
million and a half was raised in Lancashire alone 

(ii) Tho United Btatcj, during the greatest pressure of the famine, sent two ships 
laden inth provisions for the relief of the Lancasliire operatives 

2 Reform and Ireland. — Lord Palmerston had been Prime 
hlinister from 1859 till his death in 1 865 He had busied himself 
most Tvith foreign affairs , he had managed the House of Commons 
with great skill md tact , and he had alu at s quietly opposed any 

COG 
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great organic changes But his death proved the signal for new 
demands for parliamentary reform , hlr Gladstone nas leader of the 
House m 1866, Earl Bussell being Prune hlinister , and the former m- 
sisted on bringing m a Beform BilL It ai as throw n out , the IMimstry 
lesigned , Lord Derby became Prime Mmister , and his new leader 
blr Disraeli, carried the Beform Bill of 1867 with a feiv 
changes on the original draught whicli had been introduced nm of 
b's hlr Gladstone in 1866 — A more serious matter was 
now on the hands of tEeGovemment Tlio Fenians, a secret organisa- 
tion m Ireland, began to show signs of great activity , and Mr Glad- 
stone, by w aj of replj , brought forward bis proposals for the dise-jtab- 
lisliment of the Irish Church These could not be carried during 
the administration of j\Ir Disraeli, avhowas Prime IMmister in 
Parbament was dissolacd, and blr Gladstone took the 
chief place in the Goaemment, with a majority of more than a 
hundred Liberals in the House of Commons Bj the aid 
of tins majontj the Irish Church Act became law Tlio chuwh Act 
same Parliament passed an Irish Land Act, by which 
Irish tenants rcccned the power of selhng them tenant-right and 
their unexhausted improa ements to another 


(0 The outinges which “called the attention of PiTliainciit to the condition ot 
Ireland avero (a) the rescue of Fenian prisoners at Jlanchcster bv a band of 
Fenians armed n ith re\ ola ers , (b) the bloaing up of the avail of Clcrhenaa ell prison 
to aid the escape of a Fenian arho aaais tal ing cserciso in tlio yard — the explosion 
1 ilted trrclro persons , and (c) the attempt to seize tlio stand ot arms In Chester 
Castle 


(il) The Itl sli Chu rch Act disestablished the Church of England in Ireland. The 
Church tlras became a Free Episcopal Church Tlie clergy aa ere full) compensated 
for the loss of their life interests and the remaining part of the funds aras alio ted 
to the relief of unaaoidablc suCering 

(ill) Br the Irl^ Land Act of 1S7Q (a) Ulster Tenant Higlifc and other customs of long 
standing rceclvcd a legal status and rccogoUioa (b) the tenant could obtain Com 
pensation for disturbance , and (c) compensation aras also gia cn fo' urciliausted 
improaeint nLs 

(i\ ) The same Fariiamcnt (the Uinth of \ ic‘oria) also passed Jn ISTO the EtntaUiy 
Edccaltoa Act (T nglaad), avhich avas brought in and caned by the earnest and thought- 
ful cfTor's of an able statesman, W E. Fors’e- Tne ebief object of Ibis EiU was th» 
C-cat-on of Scl ool Boards In all parts of England wbe-c Ihcr w ere reeded 55ost of 
the large towns and ci^’cs of Engia-*d haare roa" Sc^iool Boa-ds 

(r) The same Fariiamcnt ai'O jiarscil a Unlve-rity Tm* Art and alhillctArt. The 
forme- alloaae,! Nonconformists ml Cathol'cs to slndr at the two g-eat Ue re-eitles • 
tlic latiC- made all vot ngfo-a tnpmbcr o'Farliament pe-ficlia 
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3 Minor Wars in Mnca (i) —Great Britain, during the long reign 
of Queen Victoria, was — ^witli the exception of the Crimean struggle 
against Bussia — never engaged in war ivith any of the great 
powers But she has alnays some little war on hand , and, as 

her Empire stretches over all parts of the glohe, she has had to do 
more than her share of fighting for the purpose of restormg and 
heepmg the peace in many distant places In the early 2 iart of the 
reign, Britam had, in South Africa, to go through tv o Kaffir wars, 
the latter of uhich lasted from 1850 to 1853 Disputes on the Cape 
Coast, in 1874, hetu een the king of Ashanti and some of our allies, 
ohhged us to send an expedition against him. Sir Garnet AVolseley 
marched from the coast through a dense forest, took Coomassie, 
burnt it, and re-embarked his men at tuelve o’clock of the \ery 
day on which he had promised to leave — The Zulu uar of 
1879 was undertaken to drive back the hardy warriors of King 
Cetewajo It began m disaster of the most terrible kmd it 
ended in the capture of the Zulu king, and the complete subjuga- 
tion of his people — Disputes with the Boers of South Africa also led 
to a series of petty wars — But by far the most important operations 
of war m Africa took place in Egypt m the year 1882 Bntam, 
as the Guardian of the Water-ways of the World, has always felt it 
both her duty and her interest to keep the w ater high-w ay to India 
safe from aU chance of injury She accordinglj, m 1875, purchased 
from the then Khedive of Egypt shares in the Suez Canal to the 
value of ^4,000,000 The oppression of the Eellaheen from the 
grindmg taxes they had to pay, to meet the interest on the loans 
raised m Erance and England, roused the mdignation of many patriotic 
Egj^tians, at the head of whom Arabi, an officer in the Egyptian 
army, placed himself Arabi led an army mto Alexandria, raised 
earthworks, and mounted powerful guns Egj’pt was at this tune 
under the jomt protectorate of Erance and Britam , but Erance held 
aloof from mterfermg with Arabi We, determined not to leave the 
propertj, and perhaps even the xerj existence, of the Suez Canal, to 
tlie tender mercies of an Egyptian rebel, sent out a fleet under Sir B 
Seymour and an aniiy under Sir Garnet Wolseley Seymour bom- 
barded Alexandria, and knocked Arabi’s fortiflcations to pieces, 
Wolseley put the army of Arabi completely to lout at Tel-el-Keblr 
(i) The disaster of Iiandula was the most memorable Incident of the Zulu War An 
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EcglishTCciment, urdcr Colonel Dnrnford, vrus nearly annihilated hj -the Zulus, amed 
•nth assegais. 

00 The gallant defence of Eorte'i Britt tras some com-pensation for the slaughter 
of Isandcla. Ucntenanls Chard and Bromhead, with only eighty men of the 2ith 
regiment, fought nil night an army of four thousand Zulus from behind a bamcade 
hastily constmcteil of hags and blscnittlns The Zulus were armed antU the nfles 
they had talen at Isandula. 

(in) Prince Ictdi Napoleon, the onU cldld of the ei Empress of the French, was 
hMcd In the Zulu VTar in 1879 

rcBahrm li the flora! o' JenaK the Eprptlia n*“e tor jxrassnt. 


4. Minor Wars m Africa (n) — Mean-while, another and a greater 
danger -was approaching from the fir South — from the Soudan. 
A ^lohammedan rchgious leader or “Messiah,’’ with the title of 
“The Mahdi,” hoisted the green hanner of the Prophet, prodauned 
a religious -war against the Egyptians, and attracted to his side 
thousands of fanatical Mohammedans He annihilated an Egj ptian 
array under General Hicks (Hicks Pashi) , he laid aiege to the toivns 
hdd hj Egyptian gamsons , he threatened Khartoum — a strong 
posihon at the meeting of the Blue and the MTnte Kile. A great 
and enthusiastic soldier, General Gordon (commonly called “ Chinese 
Gordon,” from his ha-vmg suppressed the dangerous Tae-Ping rebellion 
in China), -was sent out to put dow n the Mahdi Alone, or almost 
alone, he made lus -way through Africa and threir himself into 
lOiartomn. The people hailed him as “Sultan and Sa-nour of 
Kordofan , ” hnt his poivers and his influence -were gradually sapped 
hj treachery, and, before aid could reach him from England, he -was 
murdered in the city he had strnen to save — At other pomts in the 
Soudan there iras hea-vy fighting The Hadendo-was (“Fuzzy- 
Wiizzy ) arc among tho most danng soldiers m the -world, and 
their unhesitatmg belief m their Prophet jMohammed mspiredthem to 
throw themselves upon our squares, in spite of Hemington rifles and 
the deadly hail of Gatlmg mitrailleuses , and they sometimes — as at 
H-Teb — succeeded m douhhng up a Entish square. The British 
forces at length prevailed , and peace and order once more reigned in 
most of the Soudan 

“ Wamor of God, man s fnend, not laid below, 

„ But somewhere dead, far in the waste Soudan, 

Thou livest in all hearts, for all men hnow 
Tins earth has borne no simpler, nobler man." — Temrsov 
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5 Turkey and Great Britain — Eastern affairs hare for man> 
generations occupied the time of Parliament and filled the thoughts of 
Engl ish statesmen Russia his long had an eye on Constantinople, the 
most lo\ el}’’ site in Europe for a capital, and at one tune the ent'i cpot 
of trade hetr een the East and the West The policy of England is 
to keep tint site out of Russian hands, and to aho-sr the maturing of 
political circumstances and the growth of young nations m the Ralkan 
Peninsula to produce the result— peaceably, if possible — that it shall 
become the capital of the modem kmgdom of Greece In 1876 the Bul- 
garians had risen against the crueltj^ and oppression of their Tuikish 
masters , the Bashi Bazouks (Turkish Irregulars) avere sent into Bul- 
garia, where they slaughtered men, women, and children , these “ Bul- 
garian atrocities ” excited the mdignation of civdised Europe, and the 
sj mpathy of the Russians , and a Russian army ini aded Turkey m 
the spring of 1877 The Turks fought — especially at Plevna— with 
the most heroic daring and the most tenacious valour , but the 
gre iter numbers aud superior military skill of the Russians at length 
bore down the Ottoman troops The Russians marched to within a 

day’s journet of 
Constantinople , but 
the action of Lord 
Beaconsfield com- 
pelled them to sub- 
mit their claims on, 
and their arrange- 
ments nith, Tiirkej 
to the arbitrament 
of the Great Powers 
of Europe 
A Con- Treatjr 
gress w IS ^^78 
held at Berlin ; Lord 
Beaconsfield attend- 
ed it in person , he 
assisted in cutting 
douTi Turkey - lu - 
Europe to lery narron limits, and he secured for England "the 
possession of Cyprus This was done by the famous Treaty of Berlin 
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(i) The Bulgarian Atrocities brought Hr Gladstone out of the retirement into ivhich 
ho had hetahen himself after his defeat in the General Election of 1874, and, from 
the date of 1876, he gave Mr Disraeli s government no peace 

(ii) Turkey had, in the 
year 1640, held the vrhole 
of South eastern Europe 
as far north as Press 
burg and had even 
threatened Vienna and 
the existence of Austria 
But, since that date, she 
has been gradually press 
ed back, more and more 
to the south, until no^^ 
she holds in Europe only 
a narrow strip of country 
between the Black Sea 
and the Adriatic She 
has lost, in succession, 

Bessarabia, Houmama, 

Bosnia, Senna, Bulgaria, 
and Eastern EotuneUa, 

Thessaly, etc. 


(ill) The ordmarv world 
considered the enttmg 
out of so many countnes a process of amputation , Lord BeaconsCeld, with grave 
humour, called it “a concentration of the poners’ of Turkey 

6 The Afghan War — ^Paissn, checked m her designs on Turkey 
hy the Treaty of Berlin, novr turned her attention to Afghanistan, 
and endeavoured to breiv trouble for us on the borders of our Indian 
Empire In 1878 she sent an envoy to Cahul , Lord Beaconsfield 
insisted that Shere Ah — the Aaneer of Afghanistan — should receive 
an ambassador from ns also Sir Loans Cat agnari avas sent , hut, a 
month after his arrival, the British Besidency avas attacked , and he 
and the avhole of his siute, rushmg out, avere slaughtered in the streets 
of Cahill by the people of the city, avho avere ‘ seething avith anger 
agamst the infidel foreigner ” Sir Frederick Eoherts marched upon 
Cahul and occupied it , Ayooh Khan, a son of Shere All, raised an 
army at Herat, and marched against Candahar, aahich avas held hy 
Bntish troops General Burroavs av IS sent out to meet him, avith a 
small armi of two thousand men, of avhom onlj five hundred were 
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English soldiers The enemy had six times the number of men and 
BatHe of times the number of guns They met at Maiwand , 

Maiwand and the result •\\ os a terrible defeat and a fearful slaughter 
1880 troops Ayoob Khan pressed on to Canda- 

har, and laid siege to it , but General Eoberts, aftei a march which 
Batuo of and famous in military lustory 

candohar — a march of 320 mdes — fell at once upon Ayoob Khan, 
routed his army with terrific slaughter, and captured the 
whole of his guns Abdurrahman was made Ameer of the countrj , 
and he consented to receive a British Resident in Cabul, and to 
accept from our Government a yearly pension of ^120,000 

(i) The three toiras, Catml, Herat, and Candahar, are at once the largest torrns m 
the country, and also the most important strategic pomts They stand at the three 
angles of a triangle 


Herat 



Cabal 


Candahar 


(li) Sir Frederlch. Eoherts's army consisted of British, Sihh, and Ghoorka troops 
The last are renoivnetl for their inri and smewy build, and their immense actuity 


7 Ireland. — The nffairs of Irdand have always taken up a large 
proportion of the tune of Parliament during the reign of Queen Victoria, 
and more especially towards the latter part of the reign In 1881 
Parliament passed a second Irish Land Act, the purpose of which was 
to establish Land Courts to settle all differences arising between 
landlord and tenant In 1885 a bill v as passed for loVermg the 
qualification for county voters and puttmg them on the same footing 
as voters m towns This measure added over two milhons of voters 
to the constituencies of the kmgdom , and it ga\ e a great deal more 
power to the Home Kule Party m Ireland. This party w is led by 
Charles Stewart Parnell — an Irish Protestant of American descent 
This party formed m Ireland a number of leagues — such as the Land 
League, the National League, and others Its members ha\e over 
and over again suffered imprisonment for the cause they haie it 
heart , hut no kind of treatment or punishment seems able to turn 
them from their purpose In 1886 Mr Gladstone, ivho nas converted 
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to the Insli opinion's regarding the proper Maj of niling Ireland, 
hronght in a Bill for gii ing a Home rnrliainent to the Irish on 
College Green in Dtihlin , and, upon that Bill, he dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and appealed to the coiintr} in a Gcncrii Election Ho 
sustained a SCI ere defeat Tlio Liberal Parti split up into tw o the 
Gladstonian Liberals and the Liberil Unionists The Torj Partj, led 
hi Ijord Salisburi andl^Ir AV H fsimth, found itself, at the meeting 
of the House of Commons, bv the assistance of the Liberal Unionists, 
in a majoritj of 118 , and Air Gladstone resigned oflicc From that 
time the question of Homo Buie has absorbed most of the political 
attention of the British juibhc, and has indeed driien all other 
questions into the background. 

(I) Tlio lIousQ of CoiiimonH no« nnmbcre CTO incinbers Scotland rccclicd in tlio 
mil oflSSi twcha ndditional ncits, and lier mcmliers nov nmnber 72. 

(II) Tlircf'-comcrid constituencies were also Abolished , and Uio counlrj wnsdltided 
into *' parlianitntan divisions'"— rich containing about 50,000 pcnoim 

(di) Ixmdon baa now more tlnn CO tncmlicm 

8 The Work of Parliament (i) — ^Tho Bevonth Parliament of tins 
reign met m IS’iO, under the administration of Lord Derby , but, 
as the Liberals found thcmsclies in a mnjorit\. Lord Derby tins 
quicklj replaced bj Ixird Palmerston, m ho ajipointed Mr Gladstone 
his Chancellor of the Exchequci Mr Gladstone, in 1800, made a 
treat) of comraerto — ncgoliatod hj i\Ir Cohden — hetiicen France 
and Britain, avhicli pemutted the introduction of cheap avincs at a 
low dutj In this a car of 1800, also, the Commons finally asseited 
andaindicated their solo right of control oier all moneys and money 
hills Tho chief logialatnc achieicmcnt of this Parliament w as tlio 
Bankruptcy Act of 1801, hj which imprisonment for dcht aias aho- 
lishcd, and only fraudulent dcht aias regarded ns a crime — Tho Eighth. 
Parliament mot m 1800, w itli Earl Bussell (formcrlj Lord John) as 
Pnmo Minister in tho House of Lords, and Mr Gladstone (who avas 
Cliancellor of tho Exchequer) as Loader of the House of Commons 
Tho Liberal Part} had a largo majont} , and !Mr Gladstone intro- 
duced a new Reform BlU , hut, owing to tho secession of a number of 
liromment Liherals, tho Goacrnmontains oaerthrown, and Lord Derby 
came into power, avith Mr Disraeli (avho was Cliancellor of tho 
Exchequer) ns Leader of the House This Conservatn c Government 
brought in a now Reform Bill of its oavn, which passed both Houses, 
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and liecanie law m 1867 In the beginning of 1868, Lord Derby sent 
in his resignation to the Queen, and Mr Disraek became Prime 
Mimster Mr Gladstone introduced to this Parliament his famous 
Irish Church Resolutions, and carried these agamst the Government 
by a large majority Mr Disraeli thereupon resigned in April , 
but agreed to carry on the biismess of the realm till autumn,' when he 
would dissolve Parhament, go to the country, and ask the opmion of 
the constituencies on the Irish Church Question. One of the most 
important Acts passed by this Parliament u as an Act for the taking 
over by Government of all Electric Telegraph Lines from private 
companies . From 1868, therefore. Telegraphy became a department 
of the Post-Office ^ This Eighth Parliament of Queen Victoria was 
the last Parhament elected under the Reform Bdl of 1832 

(i) In 1800 the Gov ciuraent brought Ina Bill for the abolition of the dutj on Paper 
This Bill was thrown out by the Lords Bat it was, though not In form, in reality a 
Money Bill, and the Commons contended tliat, by the British Constitution, tlio 
Lords had no power of any hind over the collection or the expenditure of the moneys 
of the nation Iiord Palmerston afterwards brought in Eesolntions which secured to 
the Commons the esclusive power over all moneys and money questions 

(ii) The following are the chief points of difference between the Reform Bills of 
Mr Gladstone and Mr Disraeli 


I inERAL BEFonvi Bill. 


Conservative Beforji Binn. 


(a) Borough Pranciiise, £7 rental 
(h) County Pranchisc, £14 „ 
(c) Lodger s Franchise, £10 „ 


(a) Borough Pranchisc, £10 rental 

(b) County Franchise, £12 „ 

(c) Lodger s Pranciiise, £10 „ 


The Conserv atlv es also invented “ three cornered constituencies — that is, borouglis 
wh'ch return tliree members, but in which each voter has onlj two votes These 
were done away with in 1SS5 


(iii) The secession of Liberals was called by Mr John Bright the “Cave of 
Adullam , and the chief Adullamites were Mr Robert Lowe, Lord Elcho, Mr 
Horsman, and Earl Grosvenor 

.Vad every one Hint was in distress and cverj one that was in debt and every one that was 
discontented gathered tbeniseU es onto bim " — l Sam xxll 2, 

(u) The chief purpose of the Irish Chnrch Kesolatlons was to disestablish and disen 
dow the Church in Ireland — mainly on the ground that flv o out of everj six Irishmen 
were Roman Catholics, and tint It was unjust to take the land of the Irish for an alien 
church, and thus, as it w ore, compel them to pay for their own conv erslon. 


9 The Work of Parliament (n)— The Ninth ParUament of 
Ilio Queen met m the end of the jear 186S Itu-is elected under 
the new and extended franchise, and it contained of Liberals a 
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majority of 132 It had a great deal of -n-ork to do , and it did 
much. In 1869 it passed the IrisU Clmrch Act, which had the effect 
of freeing the Episcopal Church in Ireland from all connection wuth 
the State In 1870 it passed the IriBh Land Act , and in the same 
year it carried into law the Elementary Education Act It likewise 
passed a BiU to abolish Purchase in the Army , and it gave to the 
three kmgdoms security m voting according to a man’s otvn private 
opmions in the Ballot Act 

10 Great Men. — The two most distmguished pohticians and 
statesmen in the latter half of the reign of Queen Victoria are beyond 
doubt Mr Benjamin Disraeli (afterwards Earl of Beaconsfield) and 
Mr William Ewart Gladstone The former look the leadership of the 
Conservative Party when it had dwindled both in numbers and in 
influence, gaie it heart and guidance, and led it back to power 
and office Mr Gladstone began his political life as a High Tory, 
was next a Peehte, then a Liberal , and is now the leader of the 
party called the Gladstonian Liberals The Marquis of Hartington 
(properly the Hon. Spencer Cavendish) is the most distinguished man 
among the Liberal IJmomsts , and second to him — if second — comes 
Mr Josepli Cflamberlalii. The most distmguished Conservative states- 
man now li-vmg IS the Marquis of Salisbury Mr William Edward 
Forster distmguLshed himself by lus Education Act, and also as Chief 
Secretarj for Ireland. Mr Charles Stewart Parnell is the leader of 
the Irish Party , and Lord Randolph Churchill is the leader of the 
left or democratic wing of the compact Conservative Party 

(i) Lord Earlington is the oldest son of tho DuXe of Deionshirc, and goes to the 
Donse of Lords as Duke of Dcionshire himself on the death of his father 

(il) Intlie EamoTa'N, tho proper and legal name of Lord Randolph Churchill is 
the Hon Randolph ClinrchilL He is a younger son of tho late Duke of Marlborough 
(Compare the Hon John Russell — commonly called Lord John RusselL) 

IL The Queen’s Jubilee — The year 1887 is memorable as the 
Fiftieth Tear — or Jubilee Year — of the reign of Queen Victoria 
Few English monarchs have reigned so long , no English monarch 
has ever seen so many and so remarkable changes The people of 
England and more especially of London — resolved to celebrate tho 
21st of June with all the emphasis m tbeir power The Queen avent 
m state from Buckingham Palace to AVestminster Abbey Many 
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persons passed the night in the streets to see the procession, the 
houses and streets Trero decked "with flags, banners, streamers, ei er- 
greens, festoons, and triumphal arches of crerj description , a special 
service was held in "Westminster Abbey, which was crowded from 
floor to ceiling , and the Queen also lield, on successive days, re- 
1 lews of her troops and of her navy 

(0 At Portsmouth tho Qucon, on board the jacht Victoria and Albert, passed 
through n fleet of 135 ships of various descriptions, moored in three columns Each 
ship fired tiv cntynane guns as tho Queen passed At night tho ivholo fleet was 
illuminated by electricity 

lii) Her JInjestj wrote a letter to the Homo Secretary, in which tho following 
sentence occurrod “I nm anxious to express to my people my warm thanhs for tho 
kind, and more than kind, reception I met with on going to and returning from 
Westminster Abbey with all my children and gmndcliihlren It has shown me 
that the labour and anxiety of fifty long years, twentj two of which I spent in 
unclouded happiness hai c been appreciated by my people ’ 


12 The Bntish Empire — Great Britam, by tho aid of her stores 
of irou aud coal, still more by the courage, thoughtfulness, and diligence 
of her people, has placed ships on every lake, river, sea, and ocean, and 
has helped almost every nation on the face of the globe to pierce its 
country with roads and with railways Great Britain — an agricultural 
country till 17G0 — is now one vast workshop , and her ports send to 
and receive from every nation in the avorld immense quantities of 
exports and imports And Great Britam is not only the hardest 
workmg countrj in the arorld her people are the most daring and 
persevering explorers The countries we explore we also hold , and 
hence the British Empiie has grown to he the largest and most 
pcpulous empire on the face of the globe. — A great past, a great 
present, a most hopeful future — these are the heritage of ever 3 ' man 
and avoman bom into the United Kingdom And, among aU our 
triumphs, the triumphs of the mmd over error are the greatest, 
because aU can share m them all can share m the triumphs of our 
language and our literature , aU can he inspired, stimulated, and 
uplifted by them. No country can show greater thinkers, greater 
writers, greater poets 

We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake , the faitli and morals hold 
Tliat Hilton iield in everything we are sprung 
Erom Earth s first blood, hai e titles manifold. 
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1507 It<-w refoTTO Bill 

rct-nie of Fc^Un ^lUctitT a lian 
ch«tcr 


1SC3 TTar la Ab 7 «ln’A 

3SC9 PIjMUhIJihsjeQ* of the Irlih C^!l^th 

1E70 The J*1ih IakiI Ac* 

The Elen^niary Edsex Iot Act. 

tirn-1 cr^n > 

Urn 

The Treaty of TT’xahbjtoa. 

T' " r^*'* «r e cf CenmU loni Jn lh<» 
tTry ftIjolkTjfil by Ecyx* TV arrant 

2S73. The pAliot /ct. 

i 2C73 I><Mh o' \ai*^Vn m a CIil«Vhn-^t. 

l$"i. Sncl^i''!! dlrv/rtlon rtrll'ini'' t 

\ l>% Mr Gh<l *on'L 

Jlr Pnlt# tucT* cu on nroio T^V* rr- 
Je-^M 

Tlif* r»oTe*T3mrj)t jrjrcaajnt £4 CO**^ O'J 
I »■ r'L of liart# ill CiJj^b 

1 157C 'Ir P ira/IJ fToa to Uve Hauw of 

I Prrn aji Earl EeicoaaSeld. 

1E7S The Corprees ef Berlin. 

HTO Jrl»h J naJ 

15*0 w^ilL 1911 In irelio 1 ^ 

1*51 I-iib Land EilL 

Peith of Lord Be&coniSe d 

{l) \rr*^l of 3lr I'lmdl ml hlx 
CGjka^it* 

(Ilf Tl p lAnd I/^ime xroela'ncl xy \ 
Crin 'nrj Aa'ocLatlon " 

1E5C Jlelcn^c of Mr rn’Tn-U anl hi^ 

fricntW, 

li-urdm 0 * Lord Prede*lck CxvendieSi. 

1550 ^"'cv/ Id^h Coercion \ct 

111 tis Pa^b' and Us Vrmy toji '> 
tlrttroyed In *he Souilm 

1551 Zaorder of Gordon xl Khartocm 
1550 Be'ea o* Vr cfaditoae on Horoe 

Pole 

1687 JTJEILEE OP QUEHf TICTOEIA. 

Irlib Coercion \ct. 

1E89 Death of Kobert Brotuirij, 

1350 ilnn Action o'* Lord Salisbury 
tovarda rortugal 
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[1837-1890 


IMPORTANT CO^TEAIPORA^T EVENTS 


1839 Candnhar 

Iiew Zealand colonisetl, 

ISUm Hong kong ceded to England 
InsurrecUon nk Cabnk 

1842 Massacre in the Kh>ber Piss 

1843 Sind annered- 
1845 Tlio First Sikh TVir 

1848 night of Lotda PliUippfl of France 

(1) InsnrrecHon^ In rrussla, Amtiia* 
Italy etc. 

(U) Kerolntlons In Spain Poland 
Hungary etc 

Lotiix Kapoleon President of the 
French Ecpublic. 

1849 The Second Sikh “War 
Annexation of the Punjab 

1861 CoTxp-d ft&t in Farij by Xooij 
Hapoleon 

1852 Louis Napoleon Prince President 
For life (Jan ) Louis Kapoleon 
declares himself Emperor with 
the title of Kapoleoa HL (Dee,) 

1854, Turkey declares war against 
Kussia. 

1856 England, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkc> attack Russia 
Heath of the Zmperor Klcholu 
1806 Annexation of Oude. 

1858 Qaeen Victoria proclaimed Sovereign 

of India 

1859 France and Sardinia declare T\ar 

against Austria 
(Ij Battle ofHagenta. 

(il) Battle of EoUerlno 

1860 Close of tlie Chinese "War by the 

capture of Pekin, 

Treatj uith China 
Victor Bmmahnel king of Italy 

1361 William L, King of Fmssia 

BlEmarck his Cliancellor and chief 
counsellor 

The Confederate States of Horth 
America (10 in number) founded 
American Civil War 


1865 Surrender of General Leo to 

General Grant 
dose of the American Civil War 

1866 Anstro Prussian War 

(I) BatOo of Sadowa 

(U) AnnexatlonofUnno^er by Prussia 

1867 The Dominion of Canada established. 
IBC8 War With Abjsainia, 

1669 Opening of the Ener Canal, 

1870 The Franco Proalan War 

llj BalUc of Worth 

(II) Siege of Metz. 

(LLl) Surrender of the Emperor 2»npo* 
leon nt Sedan, 

(Ir) The Frtncli oertnm the Empire 
and procLalro a Tlepubllc 
(r) German troops Burronud and 
besiege Paris 

1871, 'William I of Prussia, Commandcr- 
in chief of the German Army, 
takes the title of Dcntscher Kalaer 

(I) Paris taken by the Germans 

(Jan ) 

(II) Peace signed between Franco and 

Germany (Fob ) 

(III) Insurrection of the Parisian 

Communists 

(Iv) Second Siege of Paris (by the 
French Army) 

1874 Wolseleys Expedition to Cootnossle 
(Ashanti) 

1876 The Bulgarian atrocities 

1877 Queen Victoria proclaimed 

EMPRESS or INDIA at Delhi 
(I) Busso-Turklsh War 
(U) Defence of Plevna. 

(ill) Advance of the Busslans on Con 
stontlnople 

1878 I^caty of Berlin 

1879 Zulu War 

(I) Slaughter of the British at 
Ismdula. 

(il) Defeat of the Zulus nt Ulundl 
Harder of English Envoy at CabuL 
1881. AVar in South Africa 

Emperor Alexamler aasasainnted. 
President Oordeld assassinated, 

1890 (0 liord Salisbury stops the Por- 

tuguese in Africa 

(u) The Prince of TVales completes 
and opens the Forth Bridge 



GEEiVT LPJTAI^^ I2T THE ISHNETEENTII 
CEKTUllY 

1, Political,— The power of thcCiown Ims been grow inj: wilcer 
since tlio beginning ot ibis ccntur\ The pow er ol the llouso of 
Commons hns been groinng gre iter nnd greater Tlio House of Lords 
lias lost all its control o\or the collection and the e\pcnditure of 
iiioncN and it is seldom able to impede foi nnj long time the will 
of the Lower House The three Reform Bills of 1832, 1807, and 
188o have gradinllj widened the basis of representation, and haic 
gnen to the whole people what was once in the solo po-scssion of a 
single and wealthy class Tlio first Reform Bill took the aoting 
power out of the h inds of the town-councils and wealthy magnates , 
the second took it from the upper inuhlle-d iss nnd gai o it to the 
middle nnd lower middle classes , the thud gaic this power to the 
whole n it ion These were three greats but pOrfecllj peaceful, revolu- 
tions Goicrnmcnt by part^, tho core of winch is the Cabinet, is 
now the firmlj estahhshed method of go\ eminent in Great Britain , 
because it secures the representation of all classes, all interests, and 
all opinions, and because it brings c\cr\ tjnestion before tho whole 
nation, nnd subjects it to tlic test of pubbe discussion, in the press, 
on platforms, and m Parliament. 

(i) Tlio IStfonn BJl of ISSj csUndtil tlio number of lotcs from two millions to fl\c 
millions 

(11) " Popular power, organised lij Intellect, Innucnccd bj momUt\, nnd deleted to 
liiji nnd noble aims, is llio Ideal fonn of llic Bocietj which Is now do eloping itscit” 
— tlAiiniMra. 

2 Social — Tho Nineteenth Century is remarkable for many 
things , hut it IS most remarkahio for the immenso and lapid adannccs 
made bj science, nnd for iho astonishing improvements that have 
been made in the methods of tmvclbng, and in tho transmission of all 
kinds of news — in one woid, in tho methods of communication 
Science has added v crj grcatlj to tho health, tho comfort, nnd the 
length of human life , and an honest nrtis.m enjojs sanitarj advantages 
to-dnj whicli were not viitlun the power of kings and princes n 
hundred jears ago Most of those great changes liuvo taken place 
during tho reign of Queen Victoria 'Iho cost of liv ing has decreased, 
the comforts of the working-classes have steadily increased, since tho 
beginning of the present crntiirj In its early -^cars, tho landowner 
nnd tho famicr hec.une rapidly rich , because vihcat was sold as high 
IS ISOs a (juarter, nnd the four-jiound loaf v\as at times as much as 
L lOd Ihero vias no free trade, and, when foreign gram was 
.idmittcd mto our ports, it had to pay an enormous dutj Foieign 
cattle were not admitted at all Wages v\ere very low Ta\ation 

CIO 
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was very heaA^y , and, the year before the Battle of Waterloo, it had 
risen to £6 a head In the present day it is only about £2 a 
head. There was a mndow-tax — that is to say, a tax on the sun’s 
light and heat, tw o of the most necessary conditions of bodily health 
Newspapers -n ere, in 1815, taxed foui pence a copy Salt paid a tax 
forty tunes as great as its original cost A woiking-man had in many 
cases to pay nearly half of the whole of his annual income to the 
Goyemment, m taxes direct or mdiiect — Towns were dark, dirty, lU- 
paved, lU-dramed, and id-guarded Small-pox was the preialent 
msease in towns , and fevers from undrained fields in the country 
In the year 1800, the death rate of London was one in tv euty- 
four , at the present time, the death-rate is only about one in fifty 

(i) Carpenters and masons receiied, in Scotland, from 17s to ISs a neek, In 
England, from 22s to 25s Agricultural labourers earned from Cs to 15s 

While tirmera irere Eelllng their com at lies or even nt l“0s the quarter— while It plld to 
tiike blta of open doTMx land get three crops off It pass on to 

the next piece— tho Tvrctrhed labonrcrs were told but llttlo 

could be ^ven them for their M-nges. Out*<loor rell — FnAjicu 

Bnrnnr 

(n) In the middle of last century, the newspaper was only one penny n copy , 
out, as newspapers grew in power and in influence o^e^ the doctors, tlie ta'^rosc to 
fouipencc — which was of course a quite prolilbituo price for the lower classes In 
1835 it was again reduced to n penny The tax was not finaUj reino\ ed till ISOZ 

(ili'i Tliere was also a tax of 3s 6d on ever} adtertisement in a newspaper 

The echoolboj whips hla txxed top the beardless youth nirmftgps his taxed horse with ft taxed 
bridle on o, taxed road (vnd tho dying Englishman xw'iriag his medldno vhich has paid 
seven per cent Into a spoon -which has paid fifteen per cent flings himself back on his 
chintz bed which has paid twenty two percent and expires in the amis of an apothecary 
-who has paid ft licence of one htzudred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death 
BtS'*LT SlUTIL 


3 Cominimications — At the beginning of the present century, 
the transmission of passengers, goods, letters, or news, was extremely 
difficult, slov, and expensive roads were bad — it was not till 1813 
that Macadam mtioduced his system , canals were slow , railways 
were non-existent Poor people had to travel long distances on foot 
Sailing-vessels might take six weeks to go from Leith to London , a 
voyage from Liveipool to Nev York might occupy from thirty to 
mnet^ days At the present tune, the swift steamers of our new lines 
cross the Atlantic in six days The journey from London to Edin- 
burgh required thiee days and three nights on the sviftest mail- 
coaches , it is now done on tho Great Northern in eight hours and a 
half There were no telegraphs , and tho news of the decisive and 
epoch-makmg Battle of Waterloo took three daa s to reach London 
Tho postage of a letter from London to Scotland was over a shiUing , 
it vas not till 1840 that tho umfoini rate of one penny for the whole 
kingdom was mtroduced Very few people had citliei the time oi tho 
money to travel, the railvajs of the United Kingdom nov cany 
about 800,000,000 passengers a jear, not coimtmg those persons vLo 
hold season-tickets In tho earlj part of this centurv, about one 
person m oveiy four ivrote one letter per annum , the average num- 
ber of letters vTitten per head m Engl md is now forty-fivo° and in 
tho United Kingdom it is about forty The mimbei of telegrams 
sent e\ery year is about 60 millions, and there are nearly seien 
thousand telegraph offices scattered over the United Kmgdom. 
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(i) The MIo^vlnK ire the chief ilitc-i of steam navigation — 

(a) ISIO, nenrj Bell rnns the Comet hcUccn Glasgow and Grccnoch 

(h) 1S15, The Ifarffcri/— the first Thames steamer— runs hetween London and 
Grav esend 

(c) 1810, The SaicnnaTi crosses from America to LlvcrrooL 

(d) 1825, Tlio Biiicrjinsc sails from ralmouth to Calcutta. 

(c) 1S3S, Tho Slrlvs crosses from London to Isevv Lori in 17 dajs 

(ii) A school girl goes lij* sailing vessel from Edlnlmrgli to Ix^ndon in tho enny part 
of tho centum At tho end of about si'C weeks the slilp puts into Hull under 
stress of weather, and tlic joung lady writes to her i>arcnts that they arc making 
csecllcut way 

(ill) “ Tlic ancient pad horses carried their hundreds, and the stage coaches their 
thonsands , hut tho railw aj s carry their millions — and more millions than e\ er stage 
coadics carried thousands ‘ " of p,is.;ei,gcrs carried on tliorailwavsoftho 

Lmted Kingdom m tho year 1S7C was equal to four times the population of Europe, 
■nd to more than half tho estimated population of Gie globe.’ — Eseve Bnir 


4. Manners and Customs — ^TIio most strikinfr change m the 
diameter of Englidimen duiing tho present century is to he seen 
in the growth of the feeling of Humanity In tlio heoinning of tho 
centur), prisoners under trial for felony were not allowed to have 
tounstl, and had to defend themselves as hest they could Petty 
thefts wore nsitcd with capital punishment Tlucvcs and tlnef- 
talvcrs (deleclnes) could ho seen hohnobbing together in puhlic- 
houscs , tho tlncies weio allowed to pilfer until they committed a 
“ fort j -pound crime, ’ w hen tho detective seized them, obtained Ins 
row ard — and they, tlic gallow fa Tho inmates of lunatic asylums w ero 
frequently flogged Parlies of ladies and gentlemen avoi o made nii 
to go and see ah execution Sometimes men wore hanged m chains 
Tlie piess gang carried off industiious and resiiectahlo citizens from 
tlio streets, and forced them to servo in the navy till tlio war 
should he ov cr The most popular amusement was tho Prize Eing 
Duuilvcnness was the prevalent vice m all classes, and cv^en tho 
most respect-able men considered it a dutj to he intoxicated after 
dmnei Little children worked in factories and in mines more than 
twelve hours a day Littlo bojs had to climb clumnejs to sweep 
them A lawsuit would somctuncs last half-a-century, and rum 
every one connected with it In tho present time, capital punish- 
ment does not exist except for deliberate murder , lustico can bo 
bad — faometmie'5 at moderate cost , tho pillory, watli its mhiiman 
piactices, IS gone , flogging m tho army is gono , a strong feeling of 
sjmpathy with the poor and suffering reigns in all classes, people 
are eager to find w aj s and means of doing good , tho worlong-classes 
have more leisiuc, more education, more ainusoiuents, hotter houses, 
better clothing, better food 


(1) In ISIO, stealing from a sliop goods to tlio value of 6s , from a dwelling house 
or a vessel in a liver to tlio value of 40s , avaa punished with death 

t^cutury tho law recognised 223 capital otfcnccs A 
bo hanged for almost anything, if lio appeared in disgulso on a public 
Zie nkVt? trees , If 1,0 shot rabbits, if ho poached at night, if lie 

‘ from a person or a shop, if lio came back, from 

Tn farf fhi^ "■ lio remained In Ibo same jilaco a year 

iXlng them 
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(lu) Even George iir was flogged wlien he w^s insane 

(iv) ‘‘The number of visitors to fourteen great gin shops m London was found to 
average 3000 each per diem, in Edinburgh there was a nhiskr shop for everj flfteen 
families in one Irish town of 800 people there were eightj -eight gin shops, in 
Glasgow there uas one publie house to every ten dwelling houses ’ — Besam ^ 

O “They took the child — boy or girl— at six years of age, they carried the IltGe 
thing away from Gie light of heaven, and lowered it deep down into the black and 
gloomy pit, they placed itbehind adoor, and ordered it to pml this open to let the trucks 
come and go, and to keep it shut when they were not passing The child was set at the 
door in the dark — at first they gave it a candle, which would bum an hour or two 
and then go out Thej kept the little creature there for tueh e interminable hours ’ 
— Besaot 

A cliUd of six ye^rs of age ^rlth a gfrdlo round his or her vaist to vhich was attached a chain 
passing under the legs and fastened to a cart^ bad to drag n load on all fours tlirough 
avenues cot so good as a common cewer Children and women had to cany loads of coals 
on their backs up steep ascents equal In distance to the height of St. Paul s fourteen times 
a day — Kmoht 

(vi) The little climbing chimney sweep tore his hands, elbows, and knees against 
the sharp hncks, sometimes be stuck in the chimney , somolimes his master lighted 
a ^e beneath him to quicken his movements , sometimes he was choked to death. 
This went on till 1841 

(vii) “The working classes have grown distinctly better off They are better 
housed , they are better fed , they are more cheaply fed they are better dressed 
they have a thousand lumnes to which the} were formerl} strangers , their children 
are educated, in most great towns they hare free libranes, they hare their own 
Clnbs — BE3A^T 

(vui) “Formerly, the lives of the working classes were spent wholl} in the place 
where they were bom, they knew no other how the railways cany them cheaply 
everywhere. In one small town of Lancashire the factor} hands alone spend £30,000 
a year in exoursions ’ — Besajtt 

5 Dress — In the beginning of the century, dress, under the 
patronage and through the example of the Prince Regent (aftenvards 
George iv ), ovas of a very exaggerated and striking character The 
head and neck -were so muffled up that the faces, eitlier of men or of 
women, could not he seen Hence the dandies of the period were 
often called “ Innsihles ” Powdered hair, pigtads, and hessian 
hoots were common in the streets The v aist v as up right beneath 
the shoulders , and the coat-tails were very long and extremely 
narrow Since the accession of Queen Victona, the tendency has 
been more and more towaids plainness, simplicity, and truth to the 
liuman figure 

The perpetual ebanges— the ebb and flow of taste — in the fashions are seen 
most stril ingli in the head dress of women In the beginning of Queen 1 ictorn s 
reign, bonnets wore as large as coal scuttles , they graduall} dwindled till the} were 
no larger than half a crown , in 1800 they are of all sizes, shapes, and colours 

6 London — London in the year 1801 hid a population of less 
than a miDion , to-day it has moie than fite millions At tlie 
heginnmg of her hlajesty’s reign, m 1837, the population of London 
was about two millions The streets were dark — Pall Mall itself was 
only lighted in 1807, and gas was not in general use tiU 1816 — • 
except for a few oil-lamps liere and theie which, with a feeble and 
struggling Lght, contrived to make daikness iisible Turnpikes 
hemmed in London on aU sides, and even blocked the mam roads 
within its limits There were only tlireo bridges on tlie Thames — 
London Bridge, Westminster Bridge, and Soutliv ark Bridge, the last 
not rcallj open and aaailahlc for traffic, as there was a toll upon it 
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There -vroro no pennv steamers on the river, no iinderCTOnnd ays, 
and ^e^y fciv omnibuses London is now better supplied with means 
of locomotion than any other towm in the w orld It is the w calthiest, 
as well as the largest and most populous, city on the globe At the 
beginning of the century, it mav be described as the capital of 
England, when raihvays became general, it became the capital of 
Great Britain , w hen rapid stcani-a cssels connected its port w ith all 
our colonies, it liocamo tiio capital of the British Empire , and, noiv 
that it has a large and growing trade with every port of anj size upon 
the face of the globe, it mna fairly be called the Capital of the Com- 
mercial "World. “ London,” says a great writer, “ sits enthroned at the 
gates of the sea, the mighty centre — commercial, financial, political, 
social, and intellectual — of a a-ast realm, where English laws, English 
institutions, the English tongue, and all the treasures of English 
literature reign and govern and enrich the lives and the imnds of 
millions of men, generation after generation, all oicr the globe, with 
a Eoaereigntj that seems iinpcnshablc and destined neier to pass 
aw ay " 

(i) Loaion cont.'ilns many marlfts— of com, cattle, and foreign prodneo several 
largo manufacturing towns n great port (i great Kanking cltj (it Is, in fact, the 
monca market of tiio avorld), two ecclcsiastlc-al capitals (London and "Westminster), 
and many othei cities and toams 



(il) All the 
tbo globe 


railways of England conaerge upon it , and also all the water wajs of 


(iil) The Port of London is tlie largest matt for Colonial Produce in tlic world 


n'' Brighton is added to it caerj yea 
‘’''"S’ 1‘istorj Of ciMlisatlon 

was about 800,000 it is now over 0,000,000 


The groavtli of London 
In ISOl the population 
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7 Our Colonics nnd Dependencies — IVir tlnnjii rliov- nioro 
vtrilvinjily llio aniii7iiig i‘ontn*-t 1)oti\c‘'n the Dnghnd ot 1800 and the 
Englmd of 1800 than tlio njnd pronth nnd rnonnoiia o\{>ansion of 
the British IhnpiK^ •Sime the litpiiining of tlie ccntiin Jiiac 
far more th m doubled our Lmturc , nnd vo now hold moro thnn onc- 
sca entli of the eiirfiite of tlie pl>dn, nnd about one fourth of the tot d 
population The irca of the British Bnipire is more tli in ft hundred 
times the t\tent ot Gnat Bntavn it‘-clf And ino-it of these aaafc 
possessions line come into our Imnds smeo IBIT — the jear of tho 
accC'Siou of Queen Vioforia, A ttc-ida atream of cniigrition from tho 
Tlirco Kinedoma flows into thase colonirs, and thus nlieaes the con- 
pestion of tho Inhnnr iniirhet Bnt, in tho hcgiiining of tho cenliin, 
tor want of stcuii-ships and other cheap nnd casj mr ms of locomotion, 
this stream was onh a tun rill of aheuit two thousand persons a jear 
In the middle of tlic centun (m 18'i2) it rcichcd tho number of 
about 370,090— or nil nacnige of nenrlv 7100 t\or\ week, m 1882 
it reached its ina\imnm of oior 113,000 Tlio annual number of 
cmigrints IS ! till a ora largo (tloso upon 100,000), but most of them, 
bj corrcsnondcncc or bj aisit?, keep nji tho close tics which bound 
them to their old homo 

(I) Tlio pnn'I total of fsinro riil'-a In the nrifl'h Colon’cs riitl n-'f^ndoaelcs fi 
ntorl) 10 mllllono , in<l the total voiiUnfon Ja rmiphU ostiinaloil nt "ao iiiilllon'- 
ftvr tho most iKipntons nopctKlonc} is Imlla, avhir’i contains more than tOO Jnillkins 
of I'ropU, direct]} uiiiUr llritlah rale nnd, arllh the rctidato-\ Mtatis, more than Cjj 
inllllons 

(li) Tlio total area of tho Ilrltlsh Colonics nnd Tiep^ndcnrles— excluding Indln — 
is ncarl} "J million square miles, arith au cstin ntid i>-)jnibtlim of iitarh 19 iiiillloiis 

(ill) The nine srifpoieniing colonics contain nearly t,o00,0C0 square miles, and 
iliout 10 million souls 

8 Inventions — ^Thc Kmoteenth Centura aaill be knoaan in liistorj 
ns Tlio Century of Invention 2Cot awcck"]in.s gone ba, during tlio 
Inst fifty a cars, that lias not seen numerous tbouglitful nnd perseamr- 
ing men t iking out patents for tho ina cntions the;) have made. Most 
of these haae boon for tho comfort and health of human life, but 
mnna also for its dcstniction Tho dilTcrcnt modes of using gas , 
tho a'arioiis applicitions of photography, tho enormous nnd rajud 
developments of electricity , the numerous dcaaces for saaing human 
labour — such as tho stcam-pnntmg press, tho steam-plough, tho 
sew ing-ninchine, — all these and many more haae been, and daily arc, 
tho subjects of almost innumerable patents 

9 Manufactures — The inamifncturcs of Great Britain haae 
groarn during tho present centurj aaith a rapidity unparalleled in tho 
historj'- of tho aaorld In ISOl ave imported about 21 million pounds 
of cotton, in 1887 tho annual uiiport of that acgetable fibre had 
grown to nearly 1800 million pounds — Tho woollen trade has also 
growTi avith the cheapness and speed of ocean-carnage, ns arcll as avith 
the improa cnients in. innchmerj Wo at present import about 600 
million pounds of aaool, about taro-fifths of arlnch is retained for 
homo consumption Iron ore is extracted to tho annual aahio of 
oaer ^11,000,000 , coni to the annual a^alue ot about ^£40,000,000 , 
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and upon the sohd foundation of these Wo products the greatness of 
our manufactures rests 

(0 “The English cotton mills contoin as many spmdles and power-looms as thoso 

of all thereat of the norld combined." > , 


en In the hecinning of tlio centnrv, the annual out-put of iron oro in 
Britfun nas abou?150.000 tons , it is now about 15 millions— or one hundred times a 
iimch 


(m) The coal raised annually in Great Britain amounts to about 170 million tons 
Of this Scotland contributes about 25 million 


10 Commerce —As Great Britam holds the first place for manu- 
factures among all the nations of the m orld, so does she hold the 
first place for commerce She has deep and spacious harbours , she 
has many navigahle rivers , she has tne advantage of higher tides 
than most other countries , and all these natural advantages she has 
heen steadily improvmg, smee the openmg of the centurj, by every 
kind of mechanical and scientific apphance The flag ot Great 
Bntam is now seen on every sea and ocean, in every considerable 
port on the face of the globe , and the British are the ocean-carriers 
of the world The annual lalue of the imports we buy and the 
evports VO sell amounts to about ^£*700,000,000 Among our colomes 
and dependencies, ivith India alone v e do an annual trade amounting 
to O’! er ^60,000,000 , and with Australasia to about ^45,000,000 
But, vuth the XJmted States, our annual trade lias risen to the 
enonnous sum of about £120,000,000 , and ivith France it has risen 
to over £55,000,000 These are developments of commerce beyond 
even the wildest dreams of the most imaginative merchant of the year 
1801 


(0 "Back to Euglaud, says tlm great geographer, Bitter, "as to a common 
fountain bead iloii s the might, the fulness, and the u ealth of her thousandfold 
relations with the ivorld 


(ii) The chief harbours of Great Britain go m pairs those pairs are opposite each 
other, the land at these points contracts to the narroivncss of an istlimus , and there 
is the best railway communiention with eieryport Those pairs are Glasgow and 
Leith , L ewcastlo and Carlisle Hull and Lh erpool , London and Bristol ° 

“The shipping of the United Kingdom increased sixfold m the period from 
iSlOtolSiG — L.S01C. BniT 


tonnage of the United Kingdom amounts to nearly 8 million tons 
This is twice ns much as is possessed by Norway or by Germany, and about file 
times ns much ns belongs to HoUand J iiuuui, ui t 

of elpfrterin^o^^tede mcrcase of imports, and as steadj a decrease 


oii;i Education.-— In the tune of George iii education was confinei 
^ost entirely to the wealthy and professional classes Even m 183 

Tho nd ‘ heginniiig of the century, these were much fewe’ 

educational condition of England was not much supenor toX 
of I aly or of Austna It is trae that George iix saJd " It i. t 
royal will and pleasure that every child m my realm shoui? W ' 
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Bible, and should be able to read it , ” but he took mo means to hare 
his royal will carried out In Scotland things were very much bettei , 
and, thanks to the pansh schools, the children, even of the poorest, had 
a fair education In 1870 Mr W E Forster, the Yice-President of 
the Councd, passed an Act for Elementary Education Since the 
passmg of that Act there has been an increase of attendance in 
Primary Schools in Great Britam to the evtent of about two and a 
half millions , and there are now in attendance on these Schools about 
four mdlions of chddren in England, and about half a milbon m 
Scotland Wliat may be called book-education is improving rapidly 
m all parts of Great Britam , and more and more abdity of a a ery 
high land is taking its jilace m the ranks of the teachmg profession 

(0 Tiio following ndiertiscment Appeared in a newspaper of 1800 — “Toiing Indies 
arc boarded and taught the English and French languages, with grnminnticAl iinrity 
and correctnesb, histori and ncedlcworhs, for twentj a\ o guineas per annum ’ 

(ii) "In 1837 the majority of countrj people could not rend orwntc the good old 
discipline of Father Stick and liis children. Cat o -Nine Tails, Eopes-end, Strap 
Such, Ferule, and Cane, was wholcsomelj maintained ’ — Besant 

(ill) In 1818 there were only 044,000 children at School This was at the rate of 
one scholar for ever} acrenteen persons 

(iv) In 1830 the first grantin aid of Elementary Education was made Itaraonnted 
to £30,000 It IS now 01 er £3,000,000 

fr) lUiteraoj , ns indicated bj the number of persons who sign the mnmago register 
with a cross. Ins now fallen, in the case of men, to about eight per cent for the whole 
of England and Wales 

12 Literature — This century has seen within its otvn bmits two 
meat periods of literature — each remaikable for poetry, imaginative 
fiction, and noble prose essays — ^tlie one in the first heflf, the other in 
the second half, of its evistence In the first half of the century there 
lived and wrote Samuel Taylor Coleridg’e, William Wordsworth, George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, and Walter Scott These four w ere poets of the 
first rank Percy Bysshe Shelley and John Keats come extremely near 
them As prose-writers, chiefly m the form of essay and dialogue, 
the two names of Charles Lamh and Walter Savage Landor stand 
highest In the imagmative fiction of the earber part of the century. 
Sir Walter Scott stands above bis contemporaries easily supreme 
The three greatest writers of fiction of the latter half aie 
William Malrepeaoe Thackeray, Charles Dickens, and George Eliot 
The two greatest historians are Thomas Bahington Macaulay and 
Thomas Carlyle In the latter half of the century the tw o greatest poets 
are Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning The two noblest prose- 
ivnters are Matthew Arnold and John Rnskin, the former of vhom was 
also a true poet Style and vigorous expression m the majonty hotli of 
poets and of prose-writers have risen to a greater height m this latter 
half of the mneteenth century than they ever did before m the history 
of England. 

(0 B T Colarldgo (1772 1S34) ivTote botlnersc and prose His two finest poems arc 
"Tlie Ancient Mariner and " Clinstabel His best prose work is the ‘Aids to 
Ileflectlon 

(il) William Wordswortli (1770 1S50) is tlie poet who inspired and guided most 
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of tho best minds of tbc early half of the century ' HLs best poems are his “ Ode on 
Intimations of Iminortalltj , his shorter poems, and his sonnets 

Another well known writer was roDtrr Boemn* who wrote an cnorraons amonnt both In prose 
and In verse ^^oT^«worth Coleridg^e and Sonthej* arc often classed as The Lajvc Poets 
Bui this Is onlr a ^*nl;^ar error which aarvlrcs from tho early day* of llie Sdinluryh 
Their styles were different their ways of looking on htmiau life were different and their 
euhJects were dlffcrcut. 


pii) Lord Byron (17SS lS2-t) iras the most ’brilliant poet of the century He also 
wrote \ erv ngorous prose. His best known poem is “ Cliilde Harold s Pilgrimage 

(iv) traitor Scott (ITTl 1S32) was both a poet and a norehst His most popular 
poems “Tho Lay of llio Last Jlmstrel, and “Tlie Lads of tho Labe, appeared 
before 1810 , tho poems of Lord Byron began to eclipse the poetic efforts of Scott 
who turned in 1S14 to fiction His most famous novels arc “Old Mortality 
“ Ivanhoe, etc. 

(t) P B Shelley (1702 1822) was perhaps the finest lyncal poet of riio centnry His 
best long poem is tlie “Adonais — an elcgj on tho death of John Keats His finest 
lync is the “ Ode to a Skjiark 

(vi) John Keata (170S 1821) died too early for his work, but not for his fame His 
greatest poem is “ Hyperion ' — a poem on the subjugation of tlie “ Early Gods ' by 
tliose of tlio second rdgime His odes are among tlie noblest and finest in the 
language 

(\ii) Charles Lamb (1775-1834) is tbc most subtle and delicate prose essayist in onr 
language His best prose work is to be found in the “Essays of Ella. 

(viii) w E Landor (1775 1804) was a writer of vigorou-s, clear, and classical prose 
His greatest work is bis “Imaginary Cons ersations 

(ix) W li. Thackeray (1811-03) is tlie most original of English novelists His two 
greatest srorks are “1 anits Fair and “The ^ewcomes ’ 

(x) Charlee Dickens (1812 70) was the most popular writer of tho centnry His host 
work is “ Das id Copperiield —a kind of autobiography His best svork was written 
in tho first lialf of the century 

(xi) George EUot(=Marmn Evans — 1810 SO) wrote both prose and verse Hergreatest 
noselsare “Adam Bede and “ Sliddlomarch 

(xii) T B Macaulay (afterwards Lord Jlacanlay, 1800 5o) was a historian, poet, and 
orator His greatest s-ork is his “ History of England, and his Essay s , and Ins best- 
know n poems arc his “Lays of Ancient Eomc ’ His Speeches are full of noble and 
s igorous eloquence. 

(xiil) T Carlyle (1705 1881) was a great essayist ns well ns histonan His best known 
work Is his “ Heroes and Hero "ft orsliip , his most striking and brilliant book is tlie 
“ Frencli Bcvolution. ’ 

(xiv) A. Tennyjon (Lord Tennyson — 1800 1892) is tho noblest, ns well as the most 
popular, poet of this centnry His lyrical poems nro among his best his ‘ In 
Memonnm is one of the greatest elegiacs in the language, and his “Idylls of the 
King is perhaps the best known of his works 

(^) E Browning (1812 00) is tho most daring and original poet of this century His 
fastest work Is “The Bing and tlie Book , and his lyncal poems are also very 


(jwi) Matthew Arnold (1822 89) was a writer of beautiful prose as well ns of exquisite 
poetry His l^st poems arc “ Sohrab and Rurtum, “Tliyrsis — an elegy on Arthur 
Clough, and “Empedocles on Etna. 

(x' ll) John Euektn (1819 ) Is tbc greatest lie ing master Of Enghsh prose. His 

best knowm work is bis ‘ Jlodcra Painters 
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STEPS IN THE GEOWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION 

I SAXOX TIMES 

1 The EngUsh Nation Ihid a Xung anti a Surunir Cou^CIL 

Egbert mny bo reganlwl as the first King ot FngUnd In 802 bo btcaiiio bing of 
the West Saxoas In 827 be wnsblng of tbe English Bouth of the Tliamcs, and— bj 
conquest — Oscrlord of all the I ngllsh from the Thames to the lorth 
£tny or CyH/«^"eou of the race. Cifrt»»Ktn ami iny^ton 


2 Tlio King the lord of his people, the chief among lus 
nobles, and the coniniandcr-m-chief of the national host (f 3 rd) 

Tilt Iving H sons and brothers t\cnj called ^thellnge. 

3 Tie Supremo Council or ■\Vltonagom6t (=Mecting of the Wise) 
was the Assembly of tlio Freemen of the Nation 

(i) Tho IVUemteinOt tins “democratic lu nucieut theorj, aristocratic In ordinary 
liractice 

(li) Tlio nnmborH In aUcudaiico seem to hate been from 00 to 100 , the largest number 
ntaa> mteting vas 100 

(7emt.f*-niecllaff Ififrna {Uiogculttvo c.uc)-*of tUo \Mlan (wUe) 

4. The 'WltonagemOt liad tho follottmg powers (a) of electing 
tho King , (b) of deposing the King , (c) of tahmg a direct share in 
cterj act of government 

(I) All the old rnglinh and Teutonic Kings ucro clcctUc 

(II) Tlic IVitan generally chose the nhlcst among the llojal Eamily 

(ill) The eldest son, however, was gtncrally chosen, unless ho happened to be a ^ 
minor 

(iv) Tlio power of deposition passed, from the Saxon avitcnngemdt, to tbo Norman t 
and rngllah PirllamCnls , and It was exercised in tlirco cases — that of Edward ii Inf 
1^27, of Ilitliard II In 1309, and of James ii In 1C8S 

5 The Wltonagerndt, along avith the King, made laws , levied 
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taxes , made alliances and treaties , made grants of folkland , created 
and deposed bishops and other great officers of Church and State , 
and also acted as a Supreme Court of Justice 

II NOEMA2T TIjMES 

1 Duke William of Normandy is elected and cromied King of 
the English by the Witan at Westminster on Christmas Day of 1066 

(i) The King is now sole and supreme landowner, and all the institutions of tlia 
country are assimilated to the feudal type 

At a Great Court held ou Snllsharr Plain he obUged all the landholders of nngland (GO 000} to 
Bwcot allegiance to him They thus held their land dlrectlr of the sorerelgn and seen) 
Immediately reaponsihle to him. They wore this man a men." 

(li) The folkland was changed into the Kings land (Tern Ecgis) 

(ill) All land granted to the Norman nobles was held on feudal tenure— that is, 
on the condition of nulitary sen ice wlien the King required it 

(it ) The Supremo Court of the kingdom was the King a Court (Curia Begis), which is 
both the Council of the King and the Witenagemdt of the nation 

(\) In the absence of the King, the Jastlclar was Regent 

2 Tbe Great Council of the Realm (Mtignum Concilium) con- 
sisted of (i) Arcbbisbops, Bishops, Abbots, and l^Iasters of Rebgious 
Orders , (u) Earls and greater Barons , (iii) Lesser Barons and 
Knights holding land directly from the King 

The lesser barons and knights came in after U illiam i 's time 


III THE ANGEVIN (PLANTAGENET) PERIOD 

1 The Monarchy — feudal as well as national — is lestored and 
reorganised by Henrj ii 

(i) The institution of ecutaga strengthens the power of the King as against the 
barons 

(li) The Grand Asjlne, which introduced trial by jury, supersedes the old methods of 
trial by battle or by compurgation 

(ill) The AbjIzo of Amu makes the King independent of the feudal barons bj 
re organising tlio fyrd or national militia 

2 The State is declared supreme in law over the Church 

Tiie Conrtltntlom of Clarendon strengthen the power of tlie King as against the 
Church 
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3 Jolm as compelled (1215) to sign the Great Charter (!Magna 
Oharta) 

(i) “The Grcftt Charter of Liberties ivas the outcome of u movement of all the 
freemen of the realm, led bj their natural leaders the barons It was not a ‘piece of 
class legislation ’ It was a treat} of peace between the King and his people m 
arms ’ — LA^o■^IEAD ' 

(II) “ It is the hey stone of English liberty ’ — Hallaji 

(lii) The AaneinWy at Et Albans (1213), called to eonsidcr the ilrst draught of the 
reforms mentioned in the Great Cliarter, is “the first Representative Assembl} on 
record. — (Stubbs ) Tour men and the reeve were summoned from each township 

4. In 1254 (Henry iii ) two Knights of the Shire aro for the first 
time summoned to attend the Isational Council 

A meeting of the barons of England at London in 1240 was called a Parliament , ’ 
and this is the first occasion on wlilcli the term was employed 

5 In 1265 (Henry iii ) representatives from cities and boroughs 
are for the first time summoned to attend the National Council 

(i) The Battle of I/ovvcs, in 1204, bad placed the supreme power in the bands of Earl 
Simon do Jlontforl 

(ii) Earl Simon is the “ founder of the Honse of Commons ' 

6 PARLIAMENT now consists of Three Estates — Convocation , 
the House of Lords , and the House of Commons 

(i) The Convocation of the two Provinces of York and Canterbury consisted of an 
(a) Upper Homo (the Archbishops, Bishops, and Abbots) , and (b) a Lower House (the 
Agents of the Inferior 6leig} ) 

Cii) TIio Houso of lAirda consisted of (a) Spiritual Peers (Arclibisliops, Bishops, 
Abbots, etc ) , and (b) Temporal Peers (Earls and Barons) 

(lii) The House of Commons consisted of (a) Knights of tho Bhlre, and (b) Burgesses 
Tlio freeholders were tho electors in tho counties In tho boroughs tho freeholders, 
gudd-brethren, and members of tho corporation were tho electors 

7 PARLIAMENT had the following functions (a) to advise 
tho Kmg , (b) to consent or to refuse consent to laws brought 
fonvard by tho King’s mmisters , (c) to vote taxes , (d) to act as a 
High Court of Appeal. 

8 In 1295 (Edward i ) the First Complete and Model Parlia- 
ment of tho Three Estates met at Westminister 

(i) “Many things have changed but In all main points tho Parliament of 
England, as it exists at this da}, is tho same as that which gathered round the great 
Plantagcnet — Gakdiveh. 
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(i!) The votes m aid were discussed by the three bodies separately " The barons 
and knights gave the King one eleventh of theirmoveables, tlie burgesses one seventh , 
the clergy only one tenth. — Laxouead 

(id) The attendance of the dergj in Parbament was '‘nlvrajs reluctant and 
intermittent, and in the fourteenth century ceased altogether ' They preferred to 
attend the Convocation at Tork. or London, which "was on a representatii o basis 

(iv) The clergy fixed the amount of self taxation in their meetings of Convocations , 
and this power they retained till 16C4. 

(v) The Conflrmatlo Chartarani by Edward 1 (1291), forbade the collection of auj 
taxes mthout the consent of Parliament. 

Parliament Is the ceneentratlou of all the conalUnents of the shlre-motea In n central 
nssemhly -(Srcniis ) It Is not onlj* a concentration of machinery but on assembly of 
estates * 

9 In 1332 (Edward lu ) the Knights of the Shire deliberate apart 
from the Prelates and Barons 

(i) In 1333 they sat with the representative citirens and burgesses But thcj 
loted taxation on therasehes (subsidies) alwaj s apart 

(ii) The salary of a Knight of the Shire was 4s a day (=£2 of to day), of a 
citizen or burgess, 2s 

(lii) Dnnngthe reign of Edward iii , three principles of the Constitution got firmly 
estabbshed (a) the illegality of taking the subject’s money without the subjects 
consent , (b) the nght of Impeachment — that is, of calling Ministers (or Advisers of 
the King) to account for their actions (thus Ministers were made responsible to 
Parliament) , and (c) the right of tlie Commons to a share in Jeglalatlon — on the ground 
that what concerns the whole realm must he discussed " by all ’ — ^that is, by a 
complete Parliament. 


IV THE LAKCASTRIAH AITD YORKIST PERIOD 

E In 1406 (Henry it ) the Commons insist upon a proper Audit 
of the accounts of the moneys granted by them. 

2 In 1407 (Henry iv) the Commons succeed m gaining for 
themselves the sole right of originating money grants 

3 In 1414 (Henry v ) aU Statutes are to he based upon petitions 
presented by the Commons to the Kmg, without any alteration 
whatev er in the wording 

■ The practice of drawing up the statutes from the petitions and answers ajler the 
Session of Parliament had closed, led to the commission of frequent frauds on the jiart 
of the King’s offleers, who often entered Acts of Parliament on the rolls, diflenng 
materially from what the Commons had petitioned for, and the King granted 
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4 In 1430 (Henry vi ) voting for Knights of the shire is restricted 
to freeholders “to the value of forty shillings hy the year” ( = ^£20) 

(i) This IS ‘‘ the first disfranchising Statute on record ” 

(ii) “ The county franchise, ivhich had reached its maximum by the time of Henry 
IV , ivas now reduced to its nunimum * — Lakgmead 

5 Under the Lancastrian Kings, Parhament had gamed for itself 
several Prmleges— among others (a) Freedom of Speech , (h) Free- 
dom from Arrest , (c) the Eight to determme disputed elections 

Y THE THDOE PEEIOD 

1 In 1523 (Henry viii ) the House of Commons refuses to grant 
the whole of the sum demanded hy Wolsey for the King 

2 In 1539 (Henry viii ) Parliament gives to the King’s Proclama- 
tions the validity of Acts of Parliament 

(i) In this way “Henry viii contrived to unite the exercise of practically 
absolute power with resjicct for constitutional forms — to play the despot b> the co 
operation of his Parliament ' 

(ii) In this transaction Parliament was untrue to itself, and made the rojal 
prei-ogatiie practically unlimited 

3 In 1587 (Elizabeth), Peter Wentworth, j\I P , raises questions 
regardmg the liberties of the House of Commons, but is committed to 
the Tow er 

It was getting to be the custom to spread a ramonr through the House, “ The Queen 
dislikes such a matter , beware what you saj,” etc 


YI THE STUAET PEEIOD 

(Struggle between King and Parlianient ) j, 

L In 1604 (James i ) the Commons vundicate their exclusive light 
to determme disputed elections 

King Janies had tried to refer them to his court of Chaucery 

2. In 16l0 (James i) the Commons remonstrate against the Im- 
positions 

(i) impodtloni were customs duties put on goods over and aboi e those granted by 
Parliament. 
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(ii) The Judges decided that " the King might regulate the customs ’ This would 
have made the King practically independent of Parliament , hecause, in timt case, ho 
did not need to come to them for money 

3 In 1621 (James i ) the Commons enter on their Journals a 
protest that “ their liberties and privileges are the imdoubted birth- 
right of the subjects of England ” 

(i) King James s view was that iio ruled by divine right that, if the Parliament or 
other bodj had any power, it was because It liad been granted or conceded by him — 
the source of all pouer 

(ii) The King sent for tlie Journals of the House of Commons, and tore the above 
protest out of them with his own rojal hand 

4 In 1628 (Charles i ) the Commons dratv up the PETITION OF 
RIGHT 

(i) The Lords wanted to Insert the words “leaving entire the soieretgn power ’ 

(ii) The Commons objected to this that (a) they hnew of no power but the power 
of the laws (b) that they could not fcaic what tho\ had not themselies got, and 
(o) that the phrase "weakened Magna Charla and all the statutes, and gaio an 
opening to the King to raise loans, to imprison at pleasure, etc etc 

5 In 1661 (Cliarles if ) Parliament restores to the Kang certain 
prerogatn es, among others the command of all sea and land forces 

6 In 1689 (Wilbam and Mary) Parliament passes the BILL OF 
BIGHTS 

(i) Chatham called the Great Charter, the Petition of Right, and tlio Bill of Rights 
“ the Bible of the English Constitution 

(ii) "The King at-arras who proclaimed WilUain and Mary before VriiitehaU Gate 
announced that the ancient laws hj which the prerogative was hounded would hence- 
forth be held as sacred as the prerogatlae Itself.’ — M acaulav 

7 In 1694 (WiUiam and hlary) the Triennial Act is passed 

(i) No Parliament to last more tlian three years 

(ii) Three a ears not to pass without a Parliament 

8 In 1703 (Anne) the Commons stop an appeal to the House of 
Lords on an election question 

(1) This was the case of Aslibi , a burgess of Aylesbury , wlio had been refused 
jicrmisslon to \otc at an election. 

(ii) In ISCS tlie trial of disputed elections wis handed over to the snpcrlor judges. 
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9 In 1707 (Anne) the Parliaments of England and Scotland unite 

(i) The House of Commons rercii es forty fii e Scottish members 

(u) The House of Lords receives sixteen peers eleeted by all the peers of Scotland 

10 In 1708 (Anne) no holders of pensions or offices can sit in 
Parliament 

0) Hence, if a member accepts ofRce, ho must vacate his seat, and present himself 
ogam to the electors 

(ii) A member of Parliament cannot, according to law, resign his scat Hence ho 
asks the Gov eminent for the Stewardship of the Chlltera Hundreds (an office without 
salary or duties) , does not present himself again to the electors , and his seat is 
vacant 

11 In 1711 (Anne) a Property (Qualification Bill for members of 
the House of CommonSj requiring them to possess property of a certam 
annual Yalue, is passed. 

(I) This annual value was £000 for county, and £300 for borough, members 

(ii) This act was modiflod m 1838, and rescinded in 1858 


VII THE HANOVEEIAH PEEIOB 

1 In 1716 (George i ) the Septennial Act is passed 

(!) This Bill was introduced in tlio House of Lords 

(li) Thirty one peers protested, on the ground that no Parliament had a right to 
lengthen its own oicistence 

Oil) In 1728 (George ii ) the puhllcation of the party debates is forbidden — as a 
breach of privilege This prohibition was repeated in 173S (George ii ) 

m Pulteney Mid ‘ To print or pabllsb the Bpeechca of gentlemen in this Honse looks very like 
making them acconntnhle irlthont doors for nhat they say within ' So It was 

2 In 1762 (George iii ) Bribery ivas made illegal 

(i) Bribery was of two kinds (a) of 31 P s , and (b) of Electors 

(Ii) There were tw o ways in which an 3t P could purchase a seat (a) by buy mg it 
direct from the propnetor or the corporation , (b) by corrupting individual electors 

3 In 1771 (George iii ) the pnhhcation of party debates ivas 
"tolerated 

(i) Beporting is still, technically, a “ breach of privilege 

(lO “ The entire people are now present, as it were, and assist in the deliberations 
.of Parliament E kskine 3Iav 
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4 In 1832 (William iv ) the REFORM BILL passes 

(i) The King consented to create new peers, if tliat sliould be necessary to carry 
tlio now measnre 

(li) But the Duke of 'Wellington persuaded a number of peers to stSiv awaj , and 
the House of liords passed the Bill bj 100 to 22 

5 In 1836 (William iv ) the House of Commons publishes its oun 
Division Lists 

6 In 1861 (Victoria) the pou er of the House of Lords to interfere 
•nith a Money Bill is finally denied. 

7 In 1867, a NEW REFORM BELL is passed. 

(i) in English boroughs household sulTrage was granted , in counties, £12 
rental was required 

(n) In Ireland the borougli franchise was reduced to £1 rental 

8 In 1885 a REFORM BILL (the third this centiirj ) was passed, 
addmg tu o nuUion neii a oters to the register, and dmding the three 
longdoms mto electoral divisions 


THE CONSTITUTION AS AT PRESENT 

1 The Goiernment of the United Kingdom (vitli its Colonies 
and Dependencies) is aested in the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commons 

(i) The Crown Is hereditarj 

(li) The Howe of Lorde consists of 473 peers — 2S3 of whom are English hereditary 
I'eers — There are 26 Spiritual Peers 

(lii) The Howe of Commow contains 070 members 405 English, 103 Irish, and 
72 Scotch 

2 The power of the Sovereign is delegated to the Ministry (the 
Ca'binet) 

(i) ‘The Sovereign is only at the head of the digniOed part of the ConstituPon 
The Prime Jllnister (First Lord of the Treasuiy) is at the head of the efficient part 
The Crown is, according to the saying, the ‘fountain of honour’ , but the Treasury is 
the spring of business ’ — Bagehot 

(ii) The Cabinet is "notknoim to the Constitution In its origin, it was a kind 
of small committee of the Prn-j Council, It is non a meeting of the twelve or fifteen, 
foremost statesmen, who command a following in the House and the Country 

It ww under the two reigns of George a and u. that the system of goremment by CaBiyET for 
Inner Committee of Allnlsters) wai finnlly established. The first could not speak English 
at all the accond Imperfectly and both looked on Great Britain as a mere appendage to* 
their own beloved Kingdom of Hanover 
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3 The House of Lords (Upper House of Parliament) is chiefly a 
revismg and suspending House 

(i) ” It IS part of our duty to originate legislation but it is also a most important 
part of onr duty to check tlic unconsideratc, rash, hasty, and undigested legislation of 
the other House ' — Lokd Ltsuhcrst 

(il) If the Peers make a lengthened resistance to the legislation of the Commous, 
the constitutional course is for the Sovereign to create more peers "William iv gave 
a ivntten iiermission to Earl Grey, in 1S32, “ to create snch a number of peers ns will 
be sufficient to ensure tlie passing of the Reform Bill ’ 

(ill) The Chairman of the House of Lords is the Lord High ChanceUor who sits on the 
Woolsick. 

Wool was at one time tho chief source of the wealth of England. Hence the appropriateness 
of the chief lawnidlclal sitting upon iL 

4. The House of Commons (Lower House of Parhament) is a hodj 
wluch represents the counties, boroughs, and Universities of the 
Three Kmgdoms It has practicaUy all power It alone can 
ongmate money hills j and it can originate any hill The Leader of 
the House is the Prime Mimster, if he is not a peer 

(1) Its chief function is legislation— the making of laws 

(li) Its second function is to vote "Supply”— that is, to vote sums of money for 
each department of got emment and defence 

(iii) The third function is to provide political education for the whole nation 

(iv) The House of Commons not onlj contains tho larger part of thcMinistry, italso 
contains “Her Majerty’s Opposition,' whose duty ns well as whoso function it is to 
criticise, amend, and improte all measures submitted to the House 

5 A hill has to go through three Eeadmgs m each House before 
iL can become an Act of Parliament (It receives the Royal Assent 
after passmg both Houses ) 

(i) The Bill js read for the flrrt time and there is generally no opposition to, and: 
no dehate on, the flrst reading Tlie Bill is then pnntcd. 

(ii) The dehate takes place on tho cecond reading 

(iii) If tho Bill pass the second reading, tho House goes Into Committee That Is, tho 
Speaker leaves the chair, tho Chalnuan of Committee takes a lower chair and the 
Bill is considered, discussed, and debated clause by clause — and changes made 
siherever they are shown to be necessary 

(Iv) The House (it is still “tho House," though in " Committee ") may “divide” 
(that IS, vote by going Into different lobbies) on each word, phrase, or clause of tho Bilk 

(s) "When the Bill has passed through Committee, it is reported to tlie House as- 
hatung passed the Committee It is tlien brought up for the third reading, which is 
very seldom either debated or opjiosed. 
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(\j) Then it is sent on to the House of Lords, ivhere it goes tiirough the same pro- 
cess of three readings 

(vil) If ibis nltcred there, it goes bieh to the Honse of Commons If tlio Commons 
agree inth tlie Lords, ivell and good , if not, there is a conference between selected 
members of the two Houses 

(lil^ IVTion a Bill passes both Houses, it recehes the Boyal assent The Clerk of the 
House rises and sajs in Norman French, “La Reyne le leult ' (the Queen wills it). 

(i\) The Soiereigu possesses, b\ law and bj the Constitution, the right of Veto 
{Latin=I forbid), but this right has not been exercised since 1707 

6 The head of the Cabinet (or Ministry) is the Prime Minister 
(Premier) Ho is the leader of the “ party in power ' , and it is the 
Country that puts the party in this position 

(i) The following members of the Government are alwajs in tlie Cabinet The First 
Lord of the Trcasurj (who is generallj Premier) , the Lord Cliancellor (who is Chair 
man of the House of Lords) , tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer (who must always hai o 
a seat in the House of Commons) , the Home Secretary , the Foreign Secretary (who 
is sometimes Prime Minister) , tlie Secretary for the Colonies , the Secretary for 
India (wldoh Is a "Crown Dependency ), the Secretary for War (who has the 
control of the Army) , the President of the Council (=the Pri\y Council) 

(ii) The following may or may not have seats in the Cabinet The First Lord of 
the Admiralty (=Secretaiy for the Navy), the President of the Board of Trade , tlio 
President of the Local Goremraent Board, thcLordPrivy Seal, the Clilet Secretary for 
Ireland (who is now almost always In the Cabinet), tlie Postmaster General (who is 
seldom), the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (a Duchy whicli is an appanage of 
tlic Crown) and the Vice President of the Council (=tbe Jlinistcr of Education) — 
The presence of any of these iu the Cabinet depends on bis indii idual ability 

(111) We now generally speak of “Lord Salisbury s Government or “Mr Glad 
stone s Gov emment. 

7 'When the Ministry in power loses the confidence of the 
Commons, or has not a good “working majority,” it recommends the 
Queen to dissolve Pnrhiment, and “goes to tlie Country” 

(i) When Parliament is dissolved, there is a Oeneral Election. 

(il) The Minister whoso party has a majority, assumes “ the reins of olllce 

8 Our Colonies have each a Parliament and Evecutivo of their 
oivn , hut the Sovereign is represented hj a Governor-General, wlio 
is controlled in London hy tlie Colonial Secretary 

0) India Is direct]) under the Secretary for Zudin— that is under the Crown The 
Indian ConneU, the clialrmnn of which Is the Secretary for India, sits in London 

'll) Ceylon is nlso a Crown Dependency, and Is ruled from London, and not from 
Madras or Calcutta. 
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Alber*- Prince (ISIO 1601), Trns a son of tlio Dill o of Sue Col)«rg Gotha. Be was 
married in ISIO to Queen Mctorln, tahing the mnh anil title, honcicr, not of 
King, hnt of Prince Coiiaort Be was respected and bclo\ cd bj the nation , ho 
encouraged literature, science, and art , and lie originated the first Iiitcmallonal 
Exlilbltlon of ISM 

Alfrcil the Great (840 POl) Mas croiTOCd hing of TVcsbcs in 871 Bo gained manj 
great alctones o\er llic Banish Inaaders, thougli at one time ho Mais forced to 
hide for his life in tlic Isle of .Uhrlntj Be Mas c\cn greater ns a nilcr tiian 
as a general. To him m c oivc tiio foundation of tho ConstituPon and llic first 
beginnings of a naa j Be aras tlio first of tho '* Makers of England 

AoEiutlne, Saint M-as sent bj Pope Gregorj tlie Great in 59C to conaort tho pagans 
of England Ethelbert, avlio Mas then king of Ivtnt, rcceiacd him Undly and 
after a lime accepted the Clirlstian fniUi In tlic jear COO the Pope made 
Anguatlnc Arciihiahop of Canterhur) Bo died about CO” 

Bacon PrancU (ISOl 1C20), Baron \ cmlam, Mscoimt St Albans, Mas the second son 
of Lord Keeper Bacon Be avns educated at Irinity College, Caraliridgc , and at 
Graj 8 Inn, London Queen Elizabeth admired Uic abilities of tho bo>, and 
used to call him her "Young Lord Keeper ” Be entered Parliament in 16S4 as 
M P for Mclcombc Regis In lOSO he Mas Bonclicr of Graj s Inn In 1018 he 
was appointed AUomej General In 1018 he became Lord Bigh Cliancellor, and 
aias raised to tlic peerage as Baron Acrularo Tlirce jears after, ho became 
Viscount St Albans In tbo same tear (1021) be mbs accused of brlberj , Mas 
tned bj tlic Bouse of Lords , found gnlll> , and sentenced to paj a fine of 
£40,000, and to bo Imprlhoncd In tlie Toaver during Bis MaJestj s pleasure 
Bacon remained onlj a fcM da}8 in the Toner , and James remitted hia flue Bis 
best-known a orks are tlie " Essays" and tlio " Ada aiiccmcnt of Learning ’ 

Balliol, John (1259 1314), claimed tlic croaan of Scotland along aiith Robert Bruce 
Edward i of England avas called in to decide Oic dispute and pronounced in 
favour of Balliol, aalio did homage to Edward for his kingdom In 1292 Bo was 
aery unpopular with the Scottish nobles and was at length forced bj them 
into war Mitli Edward. Being defeated atBiinbar, bo resigned ills crown Bis 
widow piouslj preserved bis incinorj bj endowing Balliol College in Oxford 

Bccket, Thomas (1117-1170), tlio son of a London mercliant, obtained tho patronage 
of Tlicobald, Arclihlsliop of Canterburj , bj whoso Innuenco end his own 
abilities ho rapidl} rose Into eminence both in Churcli and State Bo became 
Bcnry ii 's Cliancellor, and in 1101 was made Arclihisliop of Cantcrbnrj By 
opposing Bcnrjr's encroachments on ecclesiastical pna lieges, he fell into dis- 
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favour , and some hasty words let fall by the king led to Bcckct s murder by 

' four knights in Canterbury Cathedral 

Bedo (0"2 735) IS generall} known as the Venerable Bede He u ns a man of great 
learning, who irrote an Ecclesiastical History and translated into Anglo Saxon 
the Gospel of St John He made Northumbria the snccessfnl rival of 'Wessex 
ns the literary centre of Anglo Saxon England— a position it retained till the 
Danes raiaged the country 

Blake, Robert (1590 1G57), became a Pnntan, and, on the outbreak of the Cinl War, 
joined the Republican troops Ho reccired the thanks of Parliament for his 
defence of Taunton Being made Admiral, ho distinguished himself against 
Pnnee Rupert, but his most famous engagements were with the Dutch Admiral, 
Van Tromp 

BoUngbroke, Henry St John, Vleconnt (1678 1751), negotiated with great skill the Peace 
of Utrecht In 1714 he lost his office of Foreign Secretary, and, withdraning to 
Prance, intngned with the Pretender Ho was impeached by Parliament of high 
treason, and also lost the Pretenders confidence After some attempts to get 
himself reinstated at home, he retired altogether into pri\ ate life 

Brougham Henry Rotor (1778 1868), Baron Brougham and Veni, was the eldest son of 
Henry Brougham, a gentleman of Onmberland. He was bom at the West Bow, 
Edinburgh He was educated at the High School and University of Edinburgh 
In 1802 he assisted in starting the EiinWrg'h Itevieio In 1805 ho settled m 
London In 1810 he entered Parliament as M P for Cameiford In 1880 he was 
M P for Torkshire , in 1831 he was made Lord High Chancellor, and called to 
the House of Lords as Baron Brougham and Aaux. Ho uas neier oflered office 
again He died at his chftteau at Cannes in 1868 Ho wrote a number of books, 
the best of whloh is perhaps his “Historical Bketches of Statesmen 
Backlnghwn Osorgo VlUlera Duke of (1592 1628), was the fay ourito both of James i and 
Charles i His influence nas so great that everytlilng at court was managed 
according to his wishes In 1624 he led the country into war with Spain, and ho 
afterwards brought about a w ar with France Ho commanded the expedition of 
1627 which failed in the attempt to relieve La Rochelle , and he iias on the point 
of setting out on another expedition when he was stabbed at Portsmouth 
His son, of the same name (1627 1688), was a memher of the Cabal Ministry, and 
one of the most profligate of Charles ii s favourites 
Burke Edmnnd (1729 1797), uas one of the finest British orators, and a great statesman 
and author Ho took the part of the American colonists, led the Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, and, on the outbreak of the French Revolution, strongly op 
posed its principles His best-known works are the "Inquiry into the Suhllme 
and Beautiful and the “ Letters on a Regicide Peace 
Borlelgb WUUftm Cecil, lord (1520 1598), a firm and sagacious statesman, was the 
trusted counsellor of Queen Ebzabeth. In the reign of Edward vi he had been 
Secretary of State His Protestant opinions prevented his holding any pubUc 
office under Mary, and he only escaped persecution by outwardly conforming to 
Catholicism On Elizabeth a accession he again became Secrehiry of State, and 
in 1672 he was appointed Lord High Treasurer He was the moi ing spirit in the 
state until his death. 
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Oeorge (1T70 1827), was appointed by Pitt Under Secretary of State, and 
afterwards Treasurer of tlie Navj Under the Duke of Portland he became 
Foreign Secretary in 1807 , and in 1814 ho was sent as an ambassador to Portugal. 
In 1822 he was again Foreign Secretary , and in 1827, the year of his death, he 
became Prime Minister He was a wittj writer ns well as an able statesman 

Canute, son of SwejTi, king of Denmark, imaded England and forced Edmund Iron- 
side to yield up to him the country south of the Thames In 1017 Edmund 
was murdered, and Canute ruled ns solo king until his death in 1035 

CasUereagh, Robert Stewart, Vlaeount and afterwards Marquis of Londonderry (1769 
1822), was bom in Ireland, and educated at St John’s College, Cambndge He 
entered the House as M P for County Down— a seat which cost him £30,000 
In 1798 he was Chief Secretary for Ireland , and in that capacity a strong advocate 
for the Union Ho ivas president of the Board of Control and Secretary at War 
in Pitt’s administration. It was he who mismanaged the Walcheren Expedition. 
Canning insisted on his dismissal Castlercagh challenged him, and in the duel 
Canning avas badly avounded In 191B ho became Foreign Minister, under Lord 
Liaerpool, and remained In this olTlce till his death As Foreign Minister ho was 
very unpopular both in England and on the Continent In 1822, worn out anth 
hard work, his mind gave waj , and ho committed suicide 

Carton, 'WlUiam (1412 1491), the first English printer, learned his art in the Nether- 
lands , where ho translated into English and printed the “ History of Troy " and 
the “ Game and Playe of the Ohesse ” About 1474 ho came to England and estab- 
lished a press at IVestminster, from which he issued sixtj books 

Cbatluun, WUUam Pitt, Earl of (1708 1778) William Pitt (the elder) was one of the 
greatest Bntish statesmen Ho became Prime Minister at the age of forty-flve, 
and his term of ofllco was distinguished by brilliant victones over the French in 
America and elsewhere In 17CG he was created Earl of Chatham, having pre 
xuonsly won for himself the more notable title of the “ Great Commoner ” His 
last great speech was m opposition to the severe treatment of tlio American 
colonists, and a month after its delivery he died 

Chancer Geoffrey (1340 1400), was the grandson of Eichard Cliaucer, a vintner in London. 
Of his father nothing is known The name Chaucer is found in the Boll of Battle 
Abbej He served in Franco under Edward iii , was taken prisoner, and freed 
at the Peace of Bretigny He was sent on a mission to Italy, where he met 
Petrarch He was M P or Kniglit of the Shire for the county of Kent He was 
also Comptroller of Uie Customs on wool and wine His greatest work is the 
“ Canterbury Tales ” 

Cobham, Sir John oidcaalle, lord, was a pious and learned nobleman who became a 
follower of Wycliffe Being persecuted for his opinions, he escaped into Wales, 
where ho remained four years in hidmg He was at length taken and burned, in 
the year 1417 

Coverdale, Myle» (1488 1668), was brought up, like Martin Luther, as an Augustinian 
fnar, but afterwards adopted the prmciples of the Deformation, and became a 
favourite of Tliomas Cromwell He made an English translation of the Bible, 
“ out of Douche and Latyn,” which he finished in 1635 
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Crannier, Thoma« (1489 1556), a great churchman, obtained the fa\our of Henry vin 
by his adrico concerning the divorce of Katharine of Arragon Jn 1533 he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and powerfully helped tlie Reformation moiement 
Tins he continued to do in the reign of Eduard vi , but under Marj he uas tned 
for heresy Tlirough fear of death he recanted his pnnciples, but he was, not- 
withstanding, burned at tlie stake He met his doom at the last courageously, 
re aa owing the Protestant faith 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599 1658), entered Parliament in 1028, and ranged himself on the 
Puritan side TVlien tlie Cndl 'War broke out, he took command of a troop, and 
so distinguished himself against the Royalists that he was appointed commander 
of the Parliamentarj armj He subdued Ireland, overcame tlie Scots at Dunbar 
and ■Worcester, dismissed Parliament, and nas made Lord Protector of the Com 
monwealth He decUned the title of King, but really held the royal power, 
which he used to the great advantage of the country at home and abroad 

Cromwell Thomae Fide Essex 

Damloy, Henry Stuart, lord was the husband of Mar} Queen of Scots, and the father of 
James i of England In the year 1567, when he was reeov ering from an illness, 
he was blown up In the house of Kirk of Field, near Edinburgh Of this crime 
the Earl of Bothwell, who shortl} afterwards married the Queen, is supposed to 
have been the author 

Drake Sir rrancle (1645 1595), one of the most famous of the famous Ellzahethan 
sailors, was horn in Devonshire Entering the navy and obtaining a command, 
he attacked tlie Spamsh settlements in Amenoa and gamed both plunder and 
glory He made a voyage round the world, and was knighted b} Queen Elizabeth 
In the fleet whicli destroyed the Spanish Armada he was Vice Admiral, and 
played a distinguished part 

Hnsdee, vircoant (5 1049), John Graham of Claverhonse, was one of the Royalist Com 
iiianders In Scotland under Charles Ji , and assisted in the persecution of the 
Covenanters He was created "Fiscount Dundee in 1688. Refusing to recognise 
V illlam of Orange as king, lie raised a rev olt , and at the battle of KiUiecrankic, 
in 1080, he defeated General 'Vlacka} but was himself slain 

Dnnitan Saint (925 988), was Abbot of GJastonbur}, the place where he was horn 
He was banished h} Edwy from the kingdom, but Edgar made him Bishop of 
"Worcester and, in 959, Archbishop of Canterbury He took a large share iu affairs 
of State , while the result of his influence upon the Cliurcli was to bring it more 
completel} under tlie Pope s nuthont} than it had ever before been 

Mngham, laird Howard of (1530 1624) a great English seaman, was appointed Lord 
High Admiral in 15 Sj , and in I. 1 SS commanded the fleet that defeated tiic Spanish 
Vnnada He was afterwards rondo Earl of Nottingliam , and in 1699 held for a 
short time the sole command both of the army and of the navy ‘ 

Dust Kobtrt HeToreni, Earl of (1567 ICOl), was a favourite of Queen Elizabeth He 
served with distinction In the J<cthcrlnnds, and was made Earl Slnrslml of Eng 
land Having displeased the Queen, he was sent, is an honourable binishment, 
to Ireland , but lie disobeyed his insfructions, and returned to England without 
leave. He was shortly after tried ond bclicadcd 
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Em'x, Thoma* C-om-a-eU, Earl of (H^S 1540), -vras the confidential fnend and sen ant of 
Cardinal VTolsey, after -whose death he became a fiiionrite of Hcnrr nil He 
assisted the J ing in the suppression of the monastenes, and was created Earl of 
Essei , bat, hv his share in the mamage with Anne of Cleves, he lost the ros-al 
favour, -was acensM ofliigh treason, and beheaded 

Ensen* Priate of Eavoy (16C3-1T30), served Austria against the Turks and the Trench 
He was associated -with the Duke of Ifarlborough in his great Netherlands 
campaigns, and notably at the battle of Blenheim in 1704 

“ Great pnise the Dul e of JIarlborough -^on, 

And onr good Prince Eugene 

Eawlcej, Gay, svas one of the conspirators in the plot to Wow np James i and bis 
Parliament For this he was eiecnted In 1C05 and his efiigj is stUl hnmt on 
the 5th of No\ ember, the anmitrsarv of the day on which the Gunpowder Plot 
was discovered. 

PUmbird, Ealph, an nnscmpnlous Norman churchman, was chaplain and chief adviser 
to 'WUham Rnfns He proved himself very skilful in extorting monev for his 
mas'er and for himself, and In this way he earned the cordial hatred of all 
classes of the people The king rewarded his services -with the Bishopric of 
Durham He died in H2S 

Tax, Charli* James (1740 igoo), a great statesman, held vanous minor offices, and 
assisted in opposition, until in 1762 he Veame Foreign Secretary under the 
ilarquLS of Rockinghanu Shortlv afterwaisls he formed a coalition ministry 
with Lord NortW He was the most eminent rival of the younger Pitt, and an 
enthusiastic suiiportcr of the French Revolution 

Gardiner, Stephen (14S3-1555), was ‘ifcretarr to Cardinal TFolsej, and helped in 
Henrv v in 's divorce from Kathanne of Anacon In 1531 he was made Bishop 
of IVinchester Under Edward vi his opposition to the Reformation led to his 
imprisonment, hnt on Harr’s accession he became Prime Minister He took a 
vngorons part in the persecution of the Protestants 

Georse, Prince of Denmart (1C53-170S), was Bon in la"- of James il , having mamed the 
Princess Anne At the Revolution of 168S he aided M illiam of Orange, and 
VI hen Anne became Queen he was appointed I ord High Admiral 

Godwin, Earl (d 10o3), was instrumental m obtaining the crown for Edward the 
Confessor and became his pnncipal minister The Norman influence, however, 
which was so iiowerfal with Edward and to which Godwin, as a thorough 
Englishman, -was hostile, brought about his dovmfall and in 1051 he was out- 
lawed. In 1052 he invadol the country with a fleet , and, as no one conld be 
induced to fight against him, he -was restored to his original position. He died 
in the following year 

Gordon, Lord George (1750-1753), bitterly opposed the bill for the toleration of Catholics, 
and was the cause, in 1780, of the Gordon Riots He was afterwards imprisoned 
for a libel on the Queen of France, and died in Newgate 

Graham of Claverhoiuie Tide Dundee 

Graham of MontroM Tide Montrose 
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Ontlirnm the Dane (9 th century) tvns king of East Anglia in the time of Alfred the Great 
He defeated Alfred and forced him to take refuge m the Isle of Athelney The 
latter, howet er, succeeded m reassembling an army, and at the siege of Ethan 
dune in 878 compelled Guthmm to make peace The Danes tvero to accept 
Christianity, and a part of the kingdom (the Danelagh) nas to he theirs, on con- 
dition that they did not molest the English Gnthrum died in 8D0 

Hampden, John (1594 1643), a Buckmghamshire genUeman, made a noble resistance, in 
1636, to Charles i ’s illegal ta-c of ship money In the Cnil Var he fought on the 
side of Parhnment, and ivas mortally wounded at Chalgrovo Field 

Harley, Kobert. Vide Oxford 

HartJnse, Warren (1733 1818), nent out to India as a witer or clerk, in the sen ice of 
the East India Company He rapidly rose in the sen ice, and was at length made 
the first Go^ornor General of India His measures were firm and successful, but 
he was accused of oppression and extortion. After a trial lasting se\en years ho 
was acquitted but the costs of the trial brought him almost to beggary 

Hawklne, Sir John (1520 1595), was one of Elizabeth s admirals, and, like Drake, n 
Dev onshire man He took part in the defeat of the Spanish Armada, as Bear 
Admiral of the English fleet. In 1673 he became Treasurer of the Navy Ho 
founded the slave trade in the West Indies 

Hereward the Wake (= Watchful), “ the last of the Saxons, ’ refused to submit to William 
the Conqueror With a company of outlaws, among whom were Sivvard and 
Jlorcar, he fortified the Isle of Ely, in the marshes of the Fens, and there mam 
tamed a desperate resistance In 1071 William besieged and broke up his camp, 
but Hereward escaped What afterwards became of him is uncertain He is the 
hero of Kingsley s fascinating romance 

Hotspur Vide Percy, Henry 

Howard, Henry Vide Surrey 

Howard, Lord. Vide Eflinghara 

Howard, Tboma* Vide Norfolk. 

Hyde, Edward (1608 74), Earl of Clarendon, was horn in Wiltshire, and educated at 
Oxford He was a member of the Long Parliament, and on the side of the 
Parliamentary party But, when civil war broke out, he took the kings side, 
and, in 1642, was appointed Cliancellor of the Exchequer He went into exile with 
Prince Charles In 1660 — at the Bestoratlon — he was made Lord High Cliancellor 
with the title of Baron Hyde and ho was afterwards created Viscount Comhury 
and Earl of Clarendon He was accused of high treason being suspected of 
having sold Dunkirk to the French , and he left the country He died m exile 
at Bouen His daughter, Anne Hyde, became tho wife of the Duke of York 
(James ii ) , and he was thus the grandfather of tw o queens of Great Britain His 
great work— and it is an English classic— is the “History of tho Behellion, 
that is, of the Civil Wars in Charles x. s reign 

Jeffreys Judge (1640-1680), conducted the “ Bloody Assize in the West of England, at 
which the pnsoners who had shared in Monmouths rebellion were tried His 
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cruel Bevcnty uus rewarded by his appointment ns Lord Chancellor , but at the 
Berolution he was imprisoned, and died in the Tower 

jnnlus was the signature attached to a brilliant series of letters which appeared from 
January 17C9 to January 1772, containing most trenchant criticism of the various 
pubhc men to -nhom they were addressed It has nei er been quite settled who 
was the author of the letters but most probably it was Sir Philip Francis, a 
member of Parliament and political pamphleteer 

Knox, John (1505 1572) was educated at St Andrews In 1542 he became a Protestant 
In 1547 the French, in revenge for the murder of Cardinal Beaton, besieged St 
Andrews, and Knox, among others, was taken prisoner and sent to the galleys 
Some jears afterwards he was ardently preaching the Reformation, first at St 
Andrews and then at Edinburgh He did more to spread the reformed doctrines 
in Scotland than any other man He was not afraid to admimster stem rebukes 
to Mary Queen of Scots for her attachment to Catholicism and her ga> life 

Lanlnmc (1005 10S9) was Abbot of St Stephen s at Caen, whence he uus called bj 
■\Tilliam the Conqueror to the Archbishopnc of Canterbury, lacant by the de- 
position of Stigand Ho rebuilt the cathedral and restored the supremaev of 
the See He uas a learned man and possessed much influence, not only m the 
Church, but also in the State, 

langlande, Eobert (1332 1400), was bom m Shropshire He wrote a poem, In aUitera- 
tiae verse (or head rhyme), called the “Vision concerning Piers the Plowman-’ 
It desenbes the miseries of the labouring classes of the fourteenth century It 
was written in the Midland Dialect. Langlande s u ork bears the same relation 
to the Sason or purely EngUsli part of the nation that Chaucer’s “ Canterbury 
Tales ” bear to the Norman part 

latimer, Hugh (1490 1555), one of the English martjrs to the cause of Protestantism, 
became Henry mil's chaplain in 1530 In 1535 he obtained the Bishopric of 
■Worcester, but his resistance to the Six Articles led to his imprisonment 
Under Edward vi his eloquent preaching made him widely popular 'When 
Mary ascended the throne and began her career of persecution, Latimer, with his 
fnend Ilidlcy, was burned at Oxford 

Land, WlUlam (1573 1C45), the celebrated prelate of the reign of Charles i , was 
appointed Bishop of St David's in 1C21 After filling two other sees he was 
raised in 1633 to the Primacy He attempted to force the English liturgy upon tne 
people of Scotland, and was very harsh towards dissent in England His support 
of the Earl of Strafford s measures caused him to be impeached along wath that 
nobleman , and after an imprisonment of two and a half years he was tried and 
beheaded 

Lelcerter, Pobert Dudley, Earl of (1532 1588), was the son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land He early became the favounte of Queen Elizabeth, and it was at one time 
thought that she might many him He himself, however, was three times 
secretly manied — first to the nnliappy Amj Kobsart, m whoso sudden death he 
was suspected of havmg some share In 1575 Elizabeth visited him at Kenil- 
worth, and was entertained with great splendour He was put in command of the 
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c-^cditlon to Holland in 15S3, but only succeeded in proving his incapacity 
Throughout his life he nas the rival and enemy of Burleigh 

Leicester, Blmon do Moalfort Earl of (1206 126o), led the English barons in their 
struggle against Henrj iii , and forced the hing to accept the Prot isions of 
Oxford On Henry s violating the Provisions, He Montfort met and defeated him 
at the battle of Lewes in 1264 In 12C5 the first Parliament containing knigiits 
and burgesses was summoned by him, and he maybe called the father of the 
present House of Commons At the battle of Ev esham ho was defeated by Pnnoe 
Edward and killed 

LeoUe Alexander first Earl of Levea, bom m Athole about 15S0, took service in early 
life under Gustavns Adolphus, and rose in the Swedish army to the rank of field 
marshal In 1638 events in Scotland were hastening to a cnsis, and he was 
entreated to transfer his services to liis own country He responded to the call, 
and was appointed in 1639 lord general of all the Scottish forces In the following 
y ear he invaded England, and captured Newcastle and Durham He subseguently 
fought at llarston Moor, and took part in the siege of Newark After Charles i 
was beheaded, Leslie opposed Cromwell and intrigued in favour of Charles ii 
In 1651 ho was taken prisoner by Cromwells troops at Alyth in Perthshire, and 
after a short detention in the Tovver was allowed, on certain conditions, to reside 
at his son in law’s house in Northumberland, Tlirough the intorv ention of Queen 
Chnstina of Sweden ho was permitted to return to Scotland in 1654 He lived to 
see the Restoration, and died in 1661 

Llewellyn, tlie lost IVclsh Prinoe of Males, was ordered by Edward i to do homage, 
but refused Edward in consequence made war upon him and defeated him in 
12i’r Fivcy ears Ivtor Llewellyn was again in “roheilion and was killed in battle 

Longchamp William do a Norman ecclesiastic, was Bishop of Ely and Justiciar of 
England m tlio reign of BIchvrd i Dunng Bichards absence, Longchamp 
rcs!BU.d the attonipts of Prince John to oust his brother, found out where the 
king was imprisoned and raised money for his ransom He was, however, 
overbearing and extortionate, and In 1191 ho lost his olficc Hichard, on his 
return, made him Chancellor He died In HOT 

Latter Martin (1463 1546) was In carlyrlifc an Augustinlan monk and Professor of 
Pliilosopby in the University of M ittenberg Tbo sale of indulgences by Tetzcl 
roused bis Indignation, and turned his attention to other abuses of the Church of 
Bonie, from vrhicli, step by step, lie severed himself In 1520 lie was cxcom 
municated, and was tliencefonvaird the acknowledged leader of the Reformation 

Malcolm ECt knovm as Jlnlcolra Canmorc, was the son of that Duncan who was 
murdered hy jinebeth Ho was crowned King of Scotland in 1056 After the 
Nomian Conquest ho gave shelttr to Pdgar the Athcllng , and in 1070 ho ravaged 
the North of England M Ullara thereupon invaded Scotland and compelled 
Afnlcolin to do homagu In 1079 and again In 1091 JInIcolm made inroads into 
England on tlic latter occasion, he concluded a treaty with tVilliam Rufus and 
did homage to him He revolted, however, in ICKil, marched info England, 
and vvas slain at the siege of Alnwick 
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death the throne ivas nsnriwd hj Stephen Matilda invaded England in 1139, 
but after eight jcirs of ci\il war she was forced to give up her claim. Bj her 
second husband Geoffrey of Anjou, she was the mother of Henrj ii 

Matilda of Boalogno was the wife of Stephen and the daughter of Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne In 1137, vihilo Stephen was in rrnnee, she managed tlie affairs of 
the country Dunng the cull war she took an actiio part with her hnsband 
against the Empress Jfatilda She died in llfll 

MUlon Jolui(160S 1074), was one of the greatest English poets, and a prose wnter of 
great force on the side of cia 11 and religious freedom Ho became latln Secrctarj 
to the Council of State, and subsequently Prlr ate Secretarj to the Lord Protector 
Cromwell He was the autlior of “Paradise Lost, “Samson Agonistes,' 
“ Comus, “Ljcidas, etc and, in prose, oftho“ Aroopagitica,’ “ Iconoelastes ' 
“ A Defence of the People of England,’ etc. For manj j ears ho was quite blind 

Monck, Oenorol (IGOS 1070), sen ed under Chailes i against the Scots in 1039, and helped 
to suppress the Irisli Kebellion in 1041 After the king’s ciceution he took 
sen ice under Cromwell, became Commander in Scotland, and fought at tlie 
battle of Dunbar 'When the Commonwealth avns broken up by the death of 
Oliver and the incapacity of Richard Cromavell Monck, with the armj at his 
command, was mainly Instrumental in the Restoration of the Stuarts He was 
lewarded with the title of Duke of Albemarle, Along with Pnneo Rupert he 
won a groat naaal viotorj oior the Dutch in 1000 

Monmonth, James, poko of (1019 lOSj), was a natural son of Charles n In 1685 ho 

landed in England to dispute the nght of James ii to tlio throne Tlie people 
of the West joined him with enthusiasm, and at Taunton he was proclaimed 
king In the battle of Sedgemoor, however, ho was utterly routed and his cause 
mined He aras captured in a ditch, taken to London, and eveouted 

Montrose, James Graham, Marqols of (1013 1050), was a famous general on the side of 
Charles r in Scotland Ho defeated Uio Covenanters in 1044 at Tlbhermmr, and 
in 1045 at luicrloch} and Kilsyth In the latter jear, however, ho lost the battle 
of Philiphaugh, and fled the countrj Five jears later ho landed in the Orkney 
Isles, hut aras captured and hanged In Edinburgh 

Napier, Sir Charles James (1782 1853), fought avitli distinction m the Peninsular War 
In 1841 ho avas sent out to India where ho conquered the tomtorj of Sind 
In one battle, arith only 1600 men, ho defeated a force of 80,000 He was made 
governor of Sind, and ruled the territorj most succcssfullj 

Note . — Sir Charles James Napier is not to be confounded with his cousin, 
Sir Charles Napier, the Admiral (1786 1800) 

Napoleon Bnonaparlo (1769 1821), the most famous of the rulers of France, was born in 
Corsica Daring tbo Revolution he attracted notice by quelling a levolt against 
the Convention Government In 1708 he attempted the conquest of Egj pt and 
Sj ria, but in tliis he was unsuccessful Returning home in 1709, ho was declared 
First Consul Ne\t year, having marched across the Alps, he won the battle of 
Marengo, and conquered Italj In 1804 he aias crowned Emperor, and conceived 
the idea of iniadlug England Great preparations were made, but the design 
was never carried out In 1805 he overthrew the Austrian armj at Austerbtz 
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He was now almost master of Europe, nud was able to 1111 several thrones w ith 
creatures of Ills own In 1S07 ho gained a great MCtori over the Trussians at 
Jena, while In 180e ho routed an Austrian force at IN agram The war in the 
reniusula, his disastrous Russian expedition, and Ins defeat at the battle of 
Loipslc b} the combined armies of Russia, Pnissia, and Austria, broke his power 
He was compelled in 1S14 to nbdieato and retire to the Isle of Elba Escaping 
thence, ho returned to France and casilj collected an arrnj On tlic IStli of Juno 
1815 ho met the allied forces of Britain and Prussia at IVaterloo Tliis memor 
able battle decided his fate Ho was banished to the island of St Helena, where 
he died 

Nelson, Horatio, Vltconnt (1758 1805), distinguished himself in several minor engage- 
ments, and was appointed, in 1790, Commodore in the Mediterranean fleet com 
manded hi Jervis Ho fought in tho battle off Capo St Vincent, and was pro 
moted to be Rear Admiral In tho same jear ho went in pursuit of the French 
fleet, attacked it in AboulJr Ba},and almost cntirclj dcstrojed It In 1800 he 
bombarded Copenhagen Five venrs later he gained one of the most famous 
naval triumphs in the historj of the world, bj defLating the combined fleets of 
France and Spain off Cape Trifalgar Ho fell, like V\’'olfc, iu the moment of 
V Ictory 

Norfolk Thoma« Howard, Duke of (1473 1554), a nobleman of great authoritj in tho 
reign of Heiirj vm, became lari of Surrc> inlDlS, In whith >car ho fought at 
the battle of Flodden Field In 1524 his father died, and he succeeded to tho 
Dukedom of Norfolk He was the leader of tho old Catholic party, and the 
opponent ofVNolsej and Tliomas Cromwell It was bj his influenco that the 
Statute of the Six Articles was passed in 1539 In 1510 lie was accused with his 
son, tlie Earl of Surrej, of high treason, and only the king's death prevented 
his execution Two of Norfolk's nieces (Vniic Bolejn and Katharine Howard) 
were queens of Henry v iii 

Northmnlierland John Eadloy, Bake of (1602 1553), was son of tho extortioner Dudley 
In 1545 ho was made Lord High Admiral, and in 1547 received the title of Earl of 
Warwick Ho did not become Duke of Northumberland until four years later 
In 1549 ho succeeded Somerset ns Protector of tho kingdom, Edward vi being 
still under age On Edward s death ho attempted to place his ow n daughter in 
law. Lady Jane Grey, on the throne, but the cause of Mary triumphed, and 
Northumberland w as beheaded ns a traitor 

NorUiiunborlniid, Henry Percy, Earl of, vins appointed Marshal of England by Edward m 
In the reign of Richard ii he joined tho party of Henry of Lancaster , and vilicn 
Henry became king, Percy was rewarded with the gift of tho Isle of JIan In 
com])any with his son Hotspur, he defeated the Scots at Homildon Hill in 1402 
He also took part with Hotspur in tho rebellion which led to tho latter s deatli 
He himself rebelled agmin in 1408 and was killed at Bramham Moor 

OatcB, Tlttu (1010 1705), pretended to have discovered a great Popish Plot to ovcrtuni 
the Protestant religion in England Tlirough his false accusations many 
innocent and upright men were put to death In tlio reign of James ii lie was 
publicly whipped and sentenced to imprisonment for life , but after tho Rcvolu 
tion he was released and pensioned 
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0 Connell, Daniel (1775 1S47), a gi eat Insh orator, opposed the Union of Ireland ivith 
Great Britain, and became the champion of the Cathohc partj It nas largcl} 
through his efforts tint the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 nas passed and he iras 
hnoim as the “ Liberator ' In 1841 he began to agitate for the repeal of the 
Union, but, being charged -with holding illegal and seditions meetings, ho nas 
sentenced to be imprisoned and heaiily fined Tins decision, althongh it nas 
overturned by the House of Lords, practically put an end to 0 Connell s career 
and to the cause he represented 

Orford, Edward EujseU, Earl of (1C51 1727), naaal commander and politician, was one of 
those who invited liVilham of Orange to England After the Revolution, becom 
ing discontented, he corresponded with James, and in 1002 it was feared that 
the fleet under his command would refuse to fight the French His loyaltj was, 
however, roused by a tamely letter from the Queen, and ho gamed the brilliant 
victory of La Hogue He held three times the office of First Lord of the 
Adrairaltj 

Orford, Robert Walpole, Earl of (1C7C 1745) Sir Robert Walpole, an able financier and 
statesman, was appointed War Secretarj in 170S His political opponents accused 
him of appropriating the funds of this office to his own use, but his trial com 
pletoly proved his innocence. For a short time ho was Premier and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but in 1717 he resigned. Three years later ho returned to office 
as Paymaster of the Forces, and in 1721, on the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, 
he resumed the Premiership His firm and shilful measures restored the confl 
donee of the nation He hold office till 1742, when ho resigned and was created 
Earl of Orford 

Ovorbniy Blr Thomon (1581 1013), was a traveller and literary man He had become 
intimate with Robert Carr (afterwards Earl of Somerset) the fav oiirite of James i 
Wlien Carr, who was at that time Earl of Rochester, desired to marry the 
Countess of Essex, Overbury interfered , whereupon Rochester and the Countess 
had him committed to tlie Tow or and there jioisoncd 

Oxford, Robert Harley Earl of (ICGl 1724), was Speaker of tlic House of Commons in 
1702, and Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1710 In 1711 ho became Lord Higii 
Treasurer and receiv ed his earldom In 1715 lie w as impeached of high treason , 
but after two y ears imprisonment in tho Tower he was acquitted 

Pee], Blr Robert (17SS 1850), tlic son of a cotton spinner, began life as a strong Conserva 
tive, and ended by repe.aling the Com Laws Previous to 1829 he had held the 
office of Cliicf Secretary for Ireland, and that of Homo Secretary, and had passed 
many useful measures In that year he carried tho Catholic Relief Bill Two 
or three times during tho vears that followed ho was Prime Minister for brief 
periods , and In 1S4C ho accomplisbeU in tlic Repeal of tho Com Laws tho crown- 
ing work of his life 

Pembroke WlUlam the hlanbal, Earl of, obtained tho title by mamage witli Strongbow s 
daughter Ho was a judge under Richard i , and a firm fnend of King John 
When John died, Pembroko acted as regent dnnng tiio minority of Henry iii , 
and, on the young king’s behalf, confirmed Jiagna Charta In 1217 ho destroyed 
the French fleet which invaded Engkand in support of the claims of Prince Louis , 
and defeated the Count de Pcrchc at the Fair of Lincoln He died in 1219 
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Pembroke, WiUlam Herbert, Earl of (1507 70) Ihcd m tlio roigns of Eduard \ l , Mary, 
and Elizabeth On Edward s death ho supported the claims of Endi Jane Grej , hut 
was pardoned by Jlarj and Iwcamo her faithful 6Cr\ ant. Ho assisted in crushing 
Sir Tliomas Wjatts rebellion in 1555 Ho enjoyed high fa\onr with Queen 
Elizabeth until his sliarc in a plot against Burleigh, and another in faiour of 
Ifarj Stuart led to his banishment from court He died in 1570 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, Earl of (1G5G 1733), helped to bring about the Revolution of 
less. Under R illiam and Jfnrv he was Chief Commissioner of the Admiralty, and 
afterwards Lord Pnvj Sc.al In 1700 he became President of the Couucii He 
concluded the Treatyof Rysw ick, and conducted negotiations for the Union vnth 
Sooliand In 1707 he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Ho tmee held the oillco 
of Lord High Admiral. 

Perceval, Spencer (1702 1312), a supporter of the jonngcr Pitt, became Attorney General 
in 1S02 Hunng the administration of Pox he was in opposition but on tho 
death of Pox, in 1S07, he was made Clianccllor of tlic Exchequer Two years later 
he Vlas First Lord of the Treasun In 1S12 a man named Bellingham shot him 
in the lobby of tlio House of Commons 

Percy Henry (13CC-1 103), son of tho Earl of Northumberland, on account of his rxsh 
daring was sumamed " Hotspur ' At the battle of Cliovy Chaso (Otterbum) ho 
slow tho Douglas and in conjunction with his fatlier ho defeated tho Scots at 
Hotnildon Hill in 1402 Tlio rewards which ho received from Henry iv failed 
to satisfy him and tho year after Homildon Hill ho allied hiuiself w iUi tlie Scots 
and was slain at tho Battle of Shrewsbury (Tho words Clicri/ Chase are a cor- 

ruption of tlic French Cheiauehh, an expedition on horseback ) 

Percy, Henry, Earl of Kortbnmbcrland. Vide Nortliumbcrland 

Philip II (1527 1508) was tho son of tlio Emperor Cliarlcs v He married Mary i of 
England in 1554, much against the will of her subjects In 155G he became King 
of Spain, and his reign was distinguished, like that of his Piiglisii w ife, by pitiless 

, persecution of Hie Protestants He dragged England into tliatvvar witli Prance 
which resulted in the loss of Calais After Slary’s death ho aspired to marry 
ElizabcHi , and her refusal was ono of the causes Hint led him in 1588 to ilt out 
the Armada for Hie conquest of Euglniid 

Pitt, WllUam (1759 1800) Tho y ounger Pitt is to ho ranked w 1th his father among Hie 
greatest British statesmen At the ago of twenty three ho hoenmo Cliancellor of 
Hio Exchequer, and a year later Prime Minister He passed nn India Bill and a 
measure for Uio reduction of tho National Dcht On tho outbreak of tlio Prcncli 
Revolution ho joined tho rest of Europe in opposing it In 1801 ho found the 
feeling of tho country unfavourable to his policy , and after bringing about tho 
Umon with Ireland he vias forced to resign Tho schemes of Napoleon, which 
threatened to ovcrwliclm all Europe, created so much alann in England that Pitt 
v.as recalled to oillco in 1804 as tho only man lit to cope witli them He sue 
cceded in mal Iiig nn alliance with Russia and Austria against Napoleon His 
healtli was by this time failing, and tho nows of tho hatlle of Austcrlltz, in 1805, 
was tho finishing stroke Ho died in tho following year 

Pitt, WUUam (Hie elder) Vide Chatham 
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Portland William Bentinck Bari of (164S 1709), was a statesman of IViIham lit 's reign, 
and a great favourite iritli tlio king He ivas employed in tlio preparations for 
William s im aslon of England in 1688 and at the battle of the Bojtio lie hold a 
command In 1697 he negotiated the treaty of Rysvnck, and in the following year 
he was sent as ambassador to Paris Tlio part he took in the First and Second 
Partition Treaties led to his impeachment, but the trial was not proceeded iritb, 
and Portland retired into private life 

Poynlngs Sir Edward, is cliicfly notable for the law which bore his name In IdOl, 
Henry vn sent him as Lord Deputy to Ireland , whore ho stamped out wliat 
was left of Perkin Warbeeks rebellion and passed his famous Act By tins it 
was ordained that all English laws should bold good in Ireland, and that no 
Irish Parliament should meet without the consent of the king of England, 

Pym John (1584 1643), was the foremost man in the Parliamentary party in the reign 
of Charles I He uas a Somersetshire squire was educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford , and entered Parliament ns M P for Tavistock, in Devonshire In 1626 
he took a prominent part in the impeachment of Buckingham In 1641, he was 
tlie leader in the impeachment and attainder of Strafford His friends sjioke 
of him as " King Pjnm He was also one of tlie five members whom Charles i 
tned to arrest Ho died at Derby House, in London, soon after the first battle 
of Newbury 

Ealelgh, Sir Walter (1652 1618), was sent to Ireland in 1680, and assisted in putting down 
the rebellion Sailing to America, ho founded the colony of Virginia In 1588 
he took part in the defeat of the Annada, and eiglit 5 cars later in the Cadiz 
expedition When James ascended the throne Raleigh fell into disfavonr A 
charge of treason was trumped up against him, and ho was confined twelie 
years in the Tower, where he -wrote a "History of the World ' In 1016, having 
promised to obtain great treasure from South America, he was released , but the 
expedition proved a failure On his return he was put to death on tlie original 
charge of treason 

ElcheUeu, Cardinal (1585 1642) a great French statesman, became First Minister of 
Louis xni m 1024 “ His history for the rest of his life is the history of France ' 

He made the power of the king absolute, but he himself was the real king In 
1628 he took La Rochelle, the stronghold of the French Protestants, in spite of 
the attempts of the English to relievo it Hi4 foreign and his home policy were 
alike conspicuously successful , and he encouraged art and literature 

Eidiey, KIcholai (1500 1555), the fellow martyr of Latimer, was appointed to the see of 
Eocliestor in 1547, and in 1550 to that of London, from which Bonner had been 
deposed He supported the claim of Lady Jane Grey, and was in consequence 
imprisoned. Tlie prominent part he had taken in defjmg papal authority caused 
him to be burned at the stake 

Bodies Peter dee, a favourite of King John, was made Bishop of Winchester, and in 
1219 succeeded the Earl of Pembroke as the guardian of Henry iil His foreign 
birth made him very unpopular with the English nobility, and he was twice 
obliged to leaie the kingdom. In 1231 he returned and was welcomed by the 
king , his rival Hubert de Burgb, was disgraced, and all his enemies dismissed 
from office His own do-wnfall took place three years later He died in 1258 
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Poole, Elr George (1C50 1700), fought in the navnl cngogcmcnts of Bcachv Head and La 
Hogue In 1702 he sunk llio Spanish treasure fleet In \ igo Baj- , hut the feat with 
which his name is chiefly associated is the taking of Gibraltar in 1701 

Eape-t, Prince (1C19 lfl52), was tlie nephew of Cliarlcs I , and m the Ciril IVar com- 
manded the Royalist cavalry His qualities were rather those of a brilliant 
'oldier than of a great general He lost the battle of Jfarston Moor in 1C44, 
and in 1015 was dismissed by Charles for snrrcndenng BnstoL Being made com 
mander of the fleet, he was defeated by Blake in ICil After tlie Restoration ho 
was 3 «sociattd avith Monck in his great naval a ictoncs oa cr the Dutch 

Enisen, Edward. Vide Orford. 

Pctiell John (1792 1876), Earl Rnsscll, was bom in Hertford Street, Jfavfalr, London 
He was the third son of the then Dnlo of Bedford, and vas commonly called 
Ixird John Ru.s>'ell He was educated at "Westminster School, and at thcTJnl 
a crsity of Edinburgh. In 1S13 he entered rarliamont as Jf P for Tavistock— the 
family Ixirongh, at the ago of twentv-one He moved the firstreadingof theBeform 
Bill in 1831 He filled many Cabinet ofllcas , and in 1S46 became Prime Minister 
In 1801 he was called to the "Dpper House as Earl BnsselJ In 1SC5, on the death 
of Lord Palmerston, he again Veame Prime "Minister He died at Pcmbrol c 
Ixylge, Bichmond Park, at the ago Of eighty five 

Euiiell wmiam, Lord (1G30 1CS3), a statesman of the time of Cliarlcs ii , resisted tho 
claims of tho Duke of Vork (nften-ards James n ) to the succession, and 
endeavoured to pass tho Exclusion Bill In 1CS3 ho was acensed (probably with 
out foundation) of being concerned in the Ba e Honse Plot, aras found guilty of 
high treason, and crccntcd 

Eacheverell, Henry (1C22 1724), was a clergyman of strong High Church and Tory 
principles in the reign of Anne He published a sermon a iolcntly attacking tho 
Dissenters and tlie "Whigs, for which the "Whig ministry caused lilm to ho 
impeached His sermon was ordered to he burnt by tlio common hangman, 
and he lurasclC forbidden to preach for three years hut tlio chief etfect of tho 
sentence was to win him faaonr with the jiopulaccnnd promotion from tho Queen 

Et John, Henry Vide Bolingbroke 

Bldney, Aleemon (1C20 1CS3), was a member of tho Court which tried Charles i , though 
his name does not apiitar on Uic King’s death warrant After tlio Bestoration 
he lived abroad for some years until he reeciacd a pardon In 1CS3 he w^s 
cliargcd a'^itli being an accomplice in tho Bye House Plot , and, along with Lord 
"William Bussell, was condemned and executed, on tlie scantiest and most doubt- 
ful evidence He was a Bcpnhllcan, and wToto a scries of “Discourses on 
Government 

Sidney Sir Philip (1554 158G), soldier, statesman, author, and chivalrous English 
gentleman. Is one of the hriglitcst ornaments of tlio Ellzahothan ago. In 157G ho 
vus sent as an ambassador to Austria, and concluded a Protestant Alliance m 
opposition to Philip n of Spain In 1585 ho iniglit have been made King of 
Poland, hut Elizabeth, unwilling to lose him, interfered and appointed him 
Governor of Elushlng He was killed at the battle of Zntphen His principal 
work is the “ Arcadia ’ 
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Smith, Sir Sydney (l'i’65 lEdl), entered the nay\ before ho was twehc years old. In 
the wars against Napoleon Bnonnpartc Jio took an notiao share, his principal 
achievement being the defence, in 1796, of Acre in Syria. In 1621 he ivas made 
an Admiral 

Strafford Thomas Wentworth, Earl of (1693 1C41), in the earlier part of his career 
opposed the arbitrary claims of the Stuarts but in 162S he went over to the 
Reyahst party and bcc.ame the most uncompromising seiaant of Cliarles i In 
1033 he was made Lord Deputy, and in 1639 Lord Dieulenant in Ireland, where 
his famous “thorough policy won him mucli liatred In England, too, Ills 
tyiannical conduct ns President of the Council of the North, and his furtlicranco 
of the kings attempts to otemde the constitution, made the nation anxions 
for his downfall In 1010 he was impeached of high treason , and, despite the 
endeavour of Charles to save him, was beheaded in the follomug year 

Stuart, lady Arahella (1577 1016), was niece to Lord Daruley, and first cousin to 
James i She was also a direct descendant of Henry \ii , and, earlvln the reign 
of James, the Ham Plot was formed to place her on the throne Wlien, in 1610, 
she married Sir William Seymour, who had also some claim to the crown, she 
avas considered so dangerous to the kings safety that she avas imprisoned in 
the Tower, avhero she died 

Eorray, Henry Hoavnrd, Earl of (1510-1547), soldier and poet, aaas a son of the Dnke of 
Norfolk, under whom he saw serance in Scotland and in France Being a 
descendant of Edward the Confessor, he nnvnscly assumed his arms and avas 
suspected of aiming at the croavn Ho was accused of high treason and executed 

surrey, Thomas Howard Earl of Fide Norfolk. 

Tyndalo William (US4-1530), Who avasthc first to translate the Scriptures into English 
from the original Greek and Hebrew, avas in early life a priaate tutor In J524 
he left England and went to live on the Continent, avhere his New Testament 
Pentateuch, etc , were printed, and whence from 1620 onward they were smuggled 
into England, He was betrayed at Antaverp into the hands of his enemies, and, 
after siatcen months imprisonment in the Castle of Tilvorde, he avas there 
bnmed as a heretic in October 1530 

VlUlers George 1 ids Buckingham. 

Walpole BirEohert Fide Orford 

Wa’slugham Sir Hrancls (1530 1690), was sent by Bnrleigli as Ambassador to France in 
1570, and in 1573 was appointed a Secretary of State. He malntamed a aery 
complete secret service, by means of which he was able to discoaer and crush 
several important conspiracies — notably that of Babington Ho avas instrumental 
in the death of Jlaiy Queen of Scots His character appears to have been a 
mixture of honesty and cunning, both avhich qualities made him a useful sera ant 
bf Elizabeth. 

Wararicl: Edward Plantagenet, Earl of was son of the Duke of Clarence and nephew of 
Edward iv On the accession of Henry a ii , Warwick, as the Torknst heir to the 
tlirone, avas imprisoned in the Tower In 1409 it was pretended that he had 
entered into a conspiracy awth Perkin Warbeck, Ids fellow prisoner , and on this 
pretext he was beheaded 
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Warwick, Gaj-, Earl of, -nhom Gaieston, the fwounto of Edwird ii , had nicknamed 
the “Black Dog of Arden," Bclzed Gaacston in 1312 and hehcaded him Warwick 
died in 1815 ^ 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp Earl of, was governor or tutor to Richard ii In 139”, along 
with tho Duke of Gloucester, the king’s imcle, ho was accused of treason and 
was banished Ho died in 1401 

Warwick, Plchora Beauchamp, Earl of (1381 148a), took part, with Henrj IV , m tho 
defeat of Hotspur at Shrewsbury in 1403 Ho was tutor of Hcnr} a l from 1423 
till 143”, when ho was appointed Regent of France Tills ofilce he held until his 
death He wa” father in law of tho “ King maker 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of (1428 1473), is known in English history ns the “ King 
maker ' In the 11 ars of tho Roses he fought at first for Edward, Duke of Yoik , 
won for him tho battle of St Albans in 1455, and in 1400 took Henry \i 
prisoner at Northampton, next year proclaiming Edward 1 ing About 1404 ho 
became dissatisfied 171111 the appointment he had made, and retired to France 
In 1470 ho iniaded England, compelled Edwanl to fly tho country, and restored 
Henry n Edward returned in the following year and met M anvick at the battle 
of Barnet, where tho “King maker” was defeated and slain 

Warwick, John Dudley, Earl of Vidi, Northumberland 

WiuhlaEton Georga (1732 1790), tho great commander of the American colonists in tho 
War of Indopondonco, and first President of the United Slates, was bom in 
Virginia In early Ufa ho fought under Braddock against tho French in Canada 
On the outbreak of war with tho mother country, tho colonists made him their 
Commander in Chief, and in 1770 ho comptllcd tho English to eiacuatc Boston 
During tho next few years he was scitral times defeated, but in 1781 Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered to him at lorktown Two years later peace was made 
■Washington tivico filled tho ofllco of President and his noblo charaetcr, no less 
than his gifts as a commander and an administrator, made him tho idol of tho 
new nation 

Wellington, Arthur WcUealey, Duka of (1709 1852), was boin in tho saino year ns his great 
rival ^apolcon Ho sened for some time in India, where in 1803 ho won tho 
battle of Vssayo against tho Jlahrattas But it was tho Peninsular War which 
roiealcd him as the “foremost captain of his time, if not of all time His 
splendid ilctorics— Roliga and Vlmeira, ISOS tlio Douro and Tnlaicra, 1809 
Busaco, 1810 , Fuentes d Onoro, 1811 , Ciudad Rodngo, Badajos, and Salamanca, 
1812 Vittoria, 1813, Orthez and Toulouse, 1814— cannot bo paralleled in tho 
history of any other commander, while his consummate skill and patience were 
displayed in his ten weeks’ defence of tho linos of Torres Vedras in 1810 In 
1815, by tho crowning iiolorv of Waterloo, tho ambitious hopes of Napoleon were 
annihilated and tho pcaco of Euroyie secured The “Great Duke "was also a 
considerable force as a statesman 

Wentworth, Thomas Vide Strafford 

Wolfe, James (1727 1759), was sent out to Canada under General Amherst during tho 
war with the Freneh In 1759 ho attacked the fortress of Quebec , scaled tho 
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Heights of Ahrahara, which were believed to he inaccessible, and took the citj 
He received his death wound m the engagement, living only long enough to learn 
that the victory was won 

■Wolaey, Thomas, Cardinal {1471 1530), churchman and statesman, was sent by Henry vii 
as Ambassador to Germany Under Honrj i in , he was appointed Bishop of 
'Lincoln, Bishop of Bath and Veils, Bishop of Durham, Bishop of TVinohester, 
and finally Archbishop of York Ho was high in far onr with the king, who made 
him his Chancellor He lived with the magnificence of a rojal pnnee But his 
ambition and arrogance made him many foes at Court , while his conduct in the 
matter of Henrj s dirorcolost him the favour of the king Ho wss depriied 
of all his offices, and summoned to London to answer a charge of high treason 
He died on thejoumej 

Wratt, BIr Thomas (1520 1554), was the son of Sir Thomas Vjatt, the poet In 1554, 
indignant at the marriage of Queen Mary witli Philip ii of Spain, he raised a 
rebellion in Kent, took Rochester Castle, and marched on London Hero ho was 
defeated and taken prisoner He was exeented for higli treason 

WyclllEe, John (1324 1384), the originator of the Reformation In England, was 
appointed in 1374 Hector of Lutterworth In 1377 the Bishop of London ordered 
him to appear and answer a cliargo of heresy, and next year he was called on 
a similar charge before the Archbishop of Canterbury No aery serious conse 
quences resulted from these summonses, and in 1380 VjcliCres translation of the 
Bible from the Latin Vulgate, the first complete English version, appeared 
His attacks upon the Pope and upon the dootnno of transnbstantiation led to a 
proclamation of his writings os dangerous and heretical Urban vi commanded 
his attendance at Rome, but Vjcllffe died before he could set out. 
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^ds — A fendftl tix levied In tlie 
king on ‘'pcci'il occasions ]Jcnr\ i , 
e q , IcMicl on the innrrngc of liis 
daughter an aid consisting of tlirce 
sliillnigs on each hide or allotment 
of laud 

AJod. — Tins nas the name gnen to 
a hcreditan estate, the right to 
nhich nns derned Iroiii 2 >riiiiitne 
or onginal occuiiation Tints, 
Piohinson Crusoe's island nas the 
"Alod" of Itohinson Crusoe, or 
(2) it might he a pniato estate, 
created out of the luihlic land bv 
legal jiroccss, the possession of 
s Inch nas confirmed In n charter 

Angevin — A natno of, or hclong 
ing to, Anjou 

Annates — ^V^lcn a lushop or 
archbishop nas presented to a see, 
it i\as custoniarj' for him to pas 
Ins firit scar’s incomo to the Pojic 
This s\as knomi as the exaction of 
“ annates” or “ first fruits ” The 
practice v as begun about the time 
of Ilcnrj in , and s\as abolished 
bs statute of Ilcnrj MU in the 
scarl'i32 

AlBSIZO of Arms —A res IS al in 
1181 of llie old fjrrd (qi) or na 
tional nulilia All men, cilirens, 
burgesses, free tenants, sillcms, 
and others, sscro bound bj tbo 
Assize of Arms to jirosido tlicm- 
selses s itli arms proper to their 
class, and to place thcmsclscs, 
s hen rcfi^uircd, at the service of the 
local aulhonlies 


Atheling See Ethcling 

Attainder, Bills of, like other 
Pnrliamentars bills, might bo intro 
duced in either of the Uouscs of 
Parliament After being jiasscd 
both bs tbo Lords and the Com 
mens, thes had to rcceiso tliorojal 
sanction before they could take 


effect. Their purpose s\as to 
“rttaint" of high treason political 
offenders, si ho might or might not 
1>o iiennl in thiir os n defence 
Stc Impeachment 

Jolm rruTTlck (JfO*) yrM tlic liwtpt?rton 
fojtJemUcci lit Illllrf ^itnliidfr Tlili 
procMtirn Imd lo Iw* morltil to aa 
Lit trlfd Imd c«l out of the 

eotmlry ono of the 
IiIh» a chtirvc' rf trfi^nn can 
nni provi'd -wlibout livo wllncfse* 

fit 

Bail — A sum of moncs lodged in 
Court as a pledge that an accused 
person s\ ill appear in Court on the 
das appointed lor liis trial If ho 
docs not apnear, ho is said to 
break his hiii, and the moncj de- 
posited IS conliscalcd bj the Court 

Banneret — A superior degree of 
knightliood Tins rank miglit bo, 
and s\as, conferred on peers , but 
did not entitle the holder to sit in 
the House of Ijords 

Baronet is a title first conferred 
bs James I , silio made it a mere 
matter of sale and purchase Ans 
one sslio paid into the Treasurs a 
sum suflleient to support for thno 
scars ono hiinilrcd soldiers of tlic 
arinj in lllstoi sins created a 
Imronct Tliu title is hueditars, 
but does not confer upon its posses- 
sor anj special ])i is iltges It need 
Imrdlj be said tliat baronetcies are 
no longer offered for sale 

Benefit of Olergy — Persons in 
holj orders enjojed the prisilogo 
of being tiled by ecclesiastical 
instead of by secular courts Tlio 
pns liege s.ns groatlj abused, being 
claimed at length by all s\ho could 
read a serse of the Psalms “like a 
clerk ” It ssns found, morcoscr, 
that ccelcsmstical courts s ere far 
too lenient m dealing ssitli ecclesi- 
astical offenders Hcniy vir and 
Henry sirr greatly limited the 
059 
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privilege , it m ji!> finallj abolished 
under George iv 

Benevolences, or forced loans, 
“■avere employed by many of the 
kings of England a<! a means of 
raising money without the ncces 
Bity of an appeal to Parliament 
They a\ ere nominally requests, bnt 
really commands, to the king s 
sublets to contribute to the roy al 
needs Tliey n ere declared illegal 
by Richard nr ’s Parliament, but 
they continued to be evtorted as 
late as the reign of James i 

Billetmg of soldiers and sailors 
upon civilians avas one of the 
grievances complained of in the 
Petition of Right. An Act of 
Charles n in 1681 proaided that 
no person should be compelled to 
receive soldiers or sailors into Ins 
house against his n ill , but tins 
law, so far as it concerns inn 
keepers is annually suspended by 
the Mutiny Act 

Bills are Icgislatne proposals intro 
duoed m either of the Houses of 
Parliament They do not become 
law until they hn\e been passed 
by both houses and have received 
the roy al assent After they have 
heen so sanctioned they become 
Acts of Parliament or Statutes 
They have to pass three “Read 
mgs ” in each House If the Bill 
passes, the Clerk of the House of 
Lords says, in Norman French 
“La Reyme le veult ” 

Black Mail vvas levned by Border 
and Highland marauders from their 
more peaceable neighbours A 
farmer, on paymient of black mail 
to a plundering chieftain, received 
a guarantee that his cattle should 
not he carried off nor his house 
pillaged 

Bookland — Originally spelt hoc 
land Land of which the possession 
vvas confirmed by charter or legal 
documents Bookland vv as priv ate 
estate, created out of public land 
See Alod (2) 

Boycotting is the modem Irish 
method of “sending to Coventry” 
an unpopular landlord, his agent, 
any of his tenants who pay him 
rent, or any person who may 


occupy one of Ins farms from winch 
the previous tenant has been evict- 
ed The first landlord to be treated 
in this way vvas a Captain Boycott, 
in 1880 

Bulls are official letters or procla 
mations from the Pope Tlie w ord 
IS derived from the leaden seal 
{bulla) attached to the parchment 
on which the letter is written 

Cabinet is a select committee or 
council of Ministcis and Sccretanes 
of State, chosen by the Premier 
(It was at first a kind of Committee 
of the Privy Council ) AJthongli 
technically unknown to tlie Con 
stitution, the Cabinet controls the 
entire Goy emment, w ith the powers 
formerly exercised by the Crown 
Its importance began after the 
Rev olution The number of mem- 
bers V aries from tw clve to fifteen, 
and the meetings are secret 

Canon Law — Canon Law is dis 
tingmshed from common law in 
that it professed to deal with spin 
tunl questions onlv, and with all 
matte! s that related to the clergy 
and religion It did not, how ev er, 
confine itself to these matters, but 
had, for instance, almost entire 
control over marriage and will 
cases TIio ultimate effect was 
that the clergy w ere set abov e the 
ordinary law, and gave obedience 
to none bnt the Canon Law 

Carucaiare — A taw of from two to 
five shillings on each car Male or 
hundred acres of land 

Castellan — The constable of a 
castle 

Cavalier w as a name giv en to the 
supporters of Charles l in his 
struggle w itli the Long Parliament 
After the Eestoration the Cav aliers 
became tlie “ Church and King 
Party,’ or Tory Party “The 
Courtiers having long hair and 
locks, and always weanng swords, 
at last were called Cavaliers ” 

i Census — All the inhabitants of 
the country are numbered every 
tenth year by a Census The first 
Census was held in 1801 The last 
was in 1881 The first “Impenal 

I Census ” of the Bi itish Empire w as 

I taken in 1871, w hen the population 

I vvas found to be about 235,000,000 
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Csorl (or churl, is it his nou be- 
come) ivas 1 freeman 'with all legal 
rights, i\ho wis entitled to be the 
possessor of one hide (about 30 
acres) of lind A ceorl -was the 
loi\ est degree in the nnb of free- 
men (It IS the Scotch m ord Cai I , 
German, Rarl , English, Charles ) 

Champion of England is m 
oflicer uho appears at the corona- 
tion of each sovereign, and chal- 
lenges to combat anj iiho dispute 
his right to the throne Needless 
to saa, the challenge is nciei re 
sponded to From Richard ii to 
Victoria the office has been heredi- 
tarj in the Dj moho fainih 

Chancery — The Court of Chan 
cera is the highest court of judica 
ture in England Its head is the 
Lord High Chancellor, aaho aaas 
alwaas an ecclesiastic until Sir 
Tliomas More a\ as appointed Ho 
aaas “the Keeper ot the Kings 
cousoience ” The Chancellors haac 
since been lavmen At one time 
the Court of Chancera had most 
eatonsiae poaaers, and came fre- 
quently in couilict aaith the House 
of Commdns Its poaa er aa as gradu 
alia reduced, and it aa as remodelled 
under Victoria 

Chapter — A cathedral chapter is 
the avhole body of clergj connected 
aauth a cathedral At the head of 
the chapter stands the Dean 

Cmque Ports aacre five Ports 
on tlie south east coast — Hastings, 
Doa cr, Eomnej , Hj-tlie, and Sand- 
avich Wmchelsea and R)c aaere 
afteravards added They avero 
alloaaed to have a parliament, 
courts, and laaas of their oaan, and 
to bo eaempt from tavation In 
return they aa ere bound to furnish 
the hmg avith a fleet 

Clergy rs a general name applied 
to all ministers of religion In the 
Middle Ages they aa ere dia ided mto 
“regular clergy,” aaho liaed to 
gether in some monastic order, and 
“ secular clergi',” avho attended to 
the avants of the common people 

Client — A man avho avas included 
m the folloaving of, or depended for 
protection on, some lord, aaho had 
to be responsible for the appear 


ance of the client in court Im- 
prisonment in the modem sense aa as 
unlcnoaaui among the Old English 
communities 

Common Lands are unenclosed 
lauds belonging to no oaamer, but 
open to the people generalla for 
pasturage and other uses They 
aio a suiaiaal of the old folUand, 
aahicli belonged to all, but most 
of them liaae been enclosed bj 
neighbouring landlords The Com 
moiis Act ol 1876 has put a stop 
to this 

The rlchts to tlicao Innda included 

turbary (cnttliip turf for fuel) aud crtorr-r* 
(tho Ul>ert% of taking wood for fuel or for 
making fumlturi*) 

Commonwealth ( = Common 
aacalth), tho general good or in- 
terest of a nation This title aa as 
giacu to tho form of republic set 
up in England after the cvccntion 
of Charles I in 1640, and before 
the cstablisbmcnt of Croniaa ell’s 
Protectorate in 1653 

Oommuna —The communa aaas a 
collective term for tbo fnllv quali- 
fied members of a toaansliip, to 
aahoni a toaa-n charter had been 
granted Such avould bo tho oaamers 
of land, houses, and shops, aaho had 
all a share in tho internal goa cm- 
ment of their city, and reserved to 
themselaes the priaalcges of trade 
and manufacture in their oaan dis 
tnet 

Conge d’^lire —When a Seo 
fJl aacaiit, the Chapter of the 
Cathedral elected a ueav bishop , 
but before doing so thea had to 
obtain tlie king’s permission by 
Coniye or leave to elect In 

1534 an Act of Henry am gave 
poaaer to tbo Iving to send, along 
aauth tho Congd d’dlire, tho name of 
the man he desired to seo elected 

Consols IS a shortened term for 
the Consolidated Goaemment 
Stock Di fferent government stocks 
used to bear difleiont rates ol in- 
terest , but it avas found convenient 
to equalise them See National 
Debt 

Constable —jScc hlarshal Tho 
duties of a constable were substan- 
tially the same as those of a marshal 
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Consuls aro British officials placed 
in sea ports and other important 
toivTis in foreign countnes Their 
duty 18 to protect the interests 
of British subiects vho may be 
staying or trading thcio Thej 
attend pnncipallj to commerce, 
and report to the Foreign Office 
on the prices of living m the 
countries they are placed in , but 
thej ha\e no diplomatic duties 

Convocation was the name 
gnen to the general asscmblj of the 
clergj , which consisted of the arch- 
bishop, the bishops, and represen- 
tatives of the clergy from each 
diocese, called proctors Tliere 
were two coin ocations, one of Can 
terburj and the other of Y'ork 

Coracle — A primitive (British) 
boat made of hides stretched on 
a frame of wad era orK 

Council, Pnvy —Composed of 
the officers of the Rojal household, 
the judges, soma of the bishops 
and barons, and other raembcis, 
clerical and laj It was the special 
instrument of the kingly power, 
and acted side by side with, and 
often m opposition to, the National 
or Roj al Council Powers 

(a) It acted as a standmg council 

of advice to the Iviug , 

(b) It receiied petitions and re- 

mitted the petitioners to the 

proper courts , 

(c) Its ordinances had tempo 

rarily the force of laws , 

(d) It possessed a largo cml and 

ciiimnal jurisdiction 

Council, Royal — The successor 
to the old IVitenagemot It was 
composed of bishops, abbots, earls, 
barons, and knights, who were 
there nominally to advise and de 
liberate wuth the kmg, and vote on 
measures pi oposed , and nominallj 
also the lung had to get their con 
sent before making any move 
Actually it was onlj the mostdis 
tinguished of the Council whom 
the lung consulted with, if he 
chose to consult at aU Sometimes 
other men — strangers of special 
skill or knowledge — were admitted, 
and on some occasions the Council 
consisted of a general muster of the 
landowners of the kingdom 


County Court — “In the County 
Courts and under the guidance of 
the Sheriff, was transacted all the 
busmess of tlio Shire ” (Stubbs) — 
matters judicial, railitarv, and 
fiscal, and geucrallj tlioso tint re 
latcd to the working of tlic count} 
In the County Court, too, the elec 
tioii of Knights of the Shire was 
Tested 

Court Baron "was the ancient 
gemot of the township, in which 
by-laws were made, and other local 
business transacted " — (Stubbs ) 
This court probahl} answered to 
the Justices of the Peace Court 
of the piesent daj, which tries 
pottj cases, and disposes of other 
small local matters 

Court XiBet — A local court deal 
mg with matters of petty criminal 
jurisdiction , and especially con 
corned wath the maintenance of 
the frank pledge or ft Uhhorh—a. 
surety entered into by ten men, or 
a “tithing,” to produce, or he re 
sponsible for nnj of their number 
in a Court of Law, if required 
“ An association of ten in common 
responsibility ’’—(Stubbs ) 

Court of the North —Tins 
court w as established b} Elizabeth 
for the government of the northern 
counties It met at York When 
Strafford became President of the 
Court of the North its powers were 
used in an arbitrary wav to sup 
port the authority of Charles i. 
In consequence it was abolished bj 
the Long Parliament. 

Covenant was ongmall} an agree 
ment for mutual support (“a 
bond to stand h} one another to 
the death”) among the Scottish 
Protestants against the Roman 
Catholic Church The First C'oie 
nani — signed by James yi — was 
framed m 1581 In 1638 when the 
Scottish Presbyterians rebelled 
against Charles I thej signed the 
N^ational Covenant An alliance in 
1643 between the Scots and the 
Enghsh Parliamentary Party was 
caUed the Solemn League and 
Covenant After the Restoration, 
all Covenants were declared unlaw- 
ful 
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Covenanters ■were the popular 
Preshvtcnnnpartj m Scotland, "vsho 
earned on the civil war against 
Charles 1 They a. etc Ecaerelj 
persecuted under Charles li 

Coyne and Livery was an 
ancient custom or pnvilege hy 
which the Insh Chiefs quartered 
troops on their tenants It Mas 
finally abolished in 1G03 

Crenelated — “ Furnished with 
loophole's, through avhich missiles 
might be shot.” (Connected with 
the Mord Cranny ) 

Crown Colonies — Colonies 
under the solo administration of 
the government at home arc called 
CroMm Colonies Thej ha\e no 
representatii o institutions They 
are gencrallj countries that have 
been annexed by force of arms — 
not colomsed at first bj Bntisb 
settlers Cejlon is a Crovm 
Colon} 

Crown Lands arc lands belong- 
ing not to private ovraers, but to 
the King as boiercign of the 
countrj Tlie Folkland became, 
in Wdlnm I’s time, the Terra 
Regis They arc non administered 
b} public departments, and cannot 
be sold or alienated in an} ua} 

Cuna Regis Mas in a measure a 
committee of the Ro}al Council 
It was presided over on important 
occasions b} the king , and in bis 
absence b} the clnef lusticiar 
The court was composed of the 
great officers of the household 
The same body also had control 
of the assessment and collection of 
the revenue Functions (1) A 
Supremo Court of Appeal for 
persons not satisfied Mith the de- 
cisions of loM er courts , [2) “ A 
tribunal of primary resort” (Stubbs) 
for powerful barons who would not 
submit to lower pirisdiclion , (3) 
It also exercised control o\er the 
whole lunsdiction of the country, 
b} sending out Judges to sit m the 
different local couits 

Customs are taxes or “duties’ 
lened on merchandise entering or 
leaving the country , tbongb they 
are most usnall} laid on imports 


The} are intended to produce 
pnblic revenue "Wlien foreign 
goods are re exported, the import 
duty paid on them is returned, 
bv the “ system of drai backs ” 
The goods ou wbicb import dut} 
is due are stored in “bonded 
warehouses”, and the merchant 
can pay it uhen most convenient 
to himself 

Gustos Rotulorum (■^keeper 
of the Rotuli, or Little Rolls or 
Lists) an official Mho takes charge 
of the rolls or records for the 
sessions of a county The office 
is gencrall} combined with that of 
Lord Lieutenant 

Danegeld.— Extraordinary taxa- 
tion imposed by the Saxon kings, 
onginali} for making war against 
the Danes or to bu} off their lios- 
tilit} "William the Conqueror 
made it a permanent source of 
revenue, though the necessity for 
exacting it Mas no longer present 
In 1163 this tax disappears, but 
presents itself under Richard i as 
camcage /Sea Carucage 

Dane Law — Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings the kingdom was 
divided into three districts, the 
West Saxon, Mercian, and Danish 
Law In the Dane Law or Dane- 
laga the Danes possessed a recog- 
nised right to enio} their own laws 
and customs This threefold divi- 
sion disappears after the reign of 
Stephen 

Defender of the Faith.- 
When Henry vui was still on 
good terms with the Pope he 
published a hook (The Defence 
of the Seven Sacraments) against 
the doctrmes of Luther The 
Pope was so pleased with it 
that he conferred on Henry the 
title of “ Defender of the Faith ” 
The title has been used ever since 
b} the sovereigns of England 

Demesne — ^Demesne land was the 
direct property of the king, either 
fanned out by the Sheriffs of the 
Counties as stewards, or managed 
immediately by tbe Crown 

Diocese — The district under con- 
trol of a bishop, as its spintual 
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head. The diocese v as suhdn ided 
into archdeaconries, deaneries, and 
parishes 

Dispensing Power —This n as 
a poner formerly claimed hj the 
Ling, of exemptmg people from 
the operation of a penal laiv It 
was used hj James ir to admit 
Catholics to offices from which 
tliej werelegallj excluded After 
the Revolution the Dispensing 
Power was abolished (Not to 
he confused with the “Suspend 
ing Power,” which was a right 
claimed to suspend the operation 
of a statute The Bill of Rights 
abolished both powers ) 

Divine Right was a thcori that 
the king denied his authority, 
not from the people, but directh 
from God, to whom alone he was 
responsible To resist the king 
was therefore declared an act of 
impietj The complement of the 
tlieorj was Passive Obedience 
This theory was taught by raanj 
members of the Church of England, 
under the Stuarts 

Duke — The highest rank of no 
hilitj after the Prince It was a 
digmtj borrowed from the usage of 
foreign countries The first Duke 
dom, that of Cornwall, w as founded 
bj Edward in in 1337, to be the 
perpetual rank of the lung’s eldest 
son and heir apparent 

Ealdorman — ^Tho highest rank 
a \ assal could hold wndcr the Anglo 
Saxon kings The Ealdorman had 
end jurisdiction oier'a shire or a 
cluster of shires, amounting to a 
small kingdom, and therein was 
the nceroj of the king He was 
nominallj elected hj the King and 
■Witonagomot, but actually the 
office was hcrcdilarj Ealdorman 
means the elder man, or man 
in authOTiti, and corresponds in 
meaning to the Roman Senator 
The Ealdorman w ns entitled to hold 
forty hides of laud 

Earl — The Earldom (Danish jarl) 
“had begun to supplant the title of 
Ealdorman in the reign of Ethel 
red,’ hut retained inanj of the 
features of the older ofiice Mditary 
dutv was imposed on the Earls hj 
the Norman kings in addition to 


their judicial functions Tho Earl 
of Chester, e g , under William tho 
Conqueror, had to keep tho Welsh 
Marches Generally the Earl had 
complete superioritj, both as to 
the administration of justice, ap 
pomtment of Sheriffs, and the 
system of feudal tenure, in tho 
countj or counties oxer xvhich ho 
was set 

Election of Bishops 

(1) In the earlier times— under the 

Confessor — the king either 
directlj appointed a bishop 
or else nominated him in the 
Witemgemot, and then con 
suited the clergy and leading 
men of the diocese, as to 
their wishes or opmion of the 
nominee 

(2) The Pope appointed directlj, 

w ithout consulting the 
chapter 

(3) Tho king sent his licence to 

the chapter to elect, and no 
minated a candidate, subject 
to the approval of the Pope 

(4) The Iving nominated, and the 

chaptei elected Tlie chapter, 
if displeased with the king’s 
nominee, could appeal to the 
Pope This was the ultimate 
stage and in time the Pope’s 
authoritj was dispensed w ith 
altogether 

Election of Elnights of the 
Shire — Bj tho Magna Oliarta 
it was enacted that twelve sworn 
ICnights in each conntj should bo 
ohoson to carrj out the pro\ isions 
of the Oliartcr Tliesc wore elected 
either bj the Countj Court or bj 
such persons, being freemen of the 
County, ns the Sheriff sliould sura 
mon lor election purposes , the 
candidates haxing been previouslj 
nominated hj the Sheriff See 
Freeholder 

Election of Shenffe —Sheriffs 
(l)w ere citlicr elected hj the ofiiccrs 
of Exchequer, or (2) could he 
elected bj the Countj 

Enrfishry, Presentment of 
-^riio English often reqmted their 
Norman conquerors dj secret 
murder Against this, William 
tho Conqueror enacted that cxerj 
man found dead should ho pro 
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Entned a Voman ; aad timt tlio 
huudrcd, williin tlie dead 

nmn ■\*as found, fliould bo hea\nU 
fined, unless proof*, ot “Enpli^lirj ” 
(i t of EhrIi*!!! birth) Mere ad 
aancM hrthcfoiirneart'*;! rtlntiona 
of the deceased 

Escheat — An estate Mas sud to 
he escheated to the Croun, Mhin 
the CroiMi took possession cither 
on the death of tne owner Mitliout 
licirs, or on its forfeilnrc for some 
otTence comnntUd h\ the OMnor 
]f retained In the f roMn and not 
pranted to another onicr, it Mas 
larmed out and kno\ n os an 
Honour 

Estates of the Realm Mere the 
Iwdies of men in the State nho 
possessed political po\ cr Tlicrc 
were thn e Estates the Nobles, 
the Clerpv, and the Commons 
The modern J'arliamcnlarj fonn 
IS that of IjOoIs Spintiiol, Ixird* 
Temporal, and Coininons llic 
Commons ispencrilh called “Ha 
Hiird Estate’ , and, In a humor 
ons contention, the Ntvsiiapcr 
Press has tlin name of “'I'lic 
I ourth Estate " 

Etheling' — TlioEthclmpsor Athcl 
mgs Mere the sons and brothers of 
the king Tlict ranked ahote the 
rest of the nohililt, and their locr 
rtiJd MO-s lialf of a hat uas pajablc 
lor the king 'riicMordis cognate 
with the Germari Add, noble 

Exchequer — 'file Conrt of Lr 
chequer was estahlishcd after the 
Nonnan Conqui st, to manage the 
finances of the coniitrj It was 
at first the financial cornmiftte of 
the Great Council Tlie membtrH 
fiat around a table cot end with a 
chequered cloth (“thtqiars" are 
little fiqnarc s — like those on a chess 
hoard) used In counting inoncj 
Tlie Cliancellor of the Lrehequer 
IS not a member of the Cabinet 

Feudal Tenure— “The king 
w ts the original lord, and eterj 
title [to land] issued mcdiatelj or 
Immediately from him ’’—(Stubbs ) 
(Hie tassal held land from his lord, 
and in ri turn had to render militarj 
Bcmcc and all other ohcdicnce 
Through the medium of laml tenure 
the V hole fabric of feudal socictj 


t as “hound together ht obligation 
of sen ICC and defence — (Stubbs ) 

Fifteenth was ata\ of a fifteenth 
on the taluc of all mot cables 

First Fruits See Aumtrs 

Folkland — The land of the folk 
or the common land Itclonging to 
the pcojde and owmed hj no parti 
cular indmdual It might !« 
leased out in pntntc estates, which 
paid rent to tlie State , and on the 
death of the lessee it retorted to 
the State In earlier limas even 
the king could not appropriate 
ail} part of it without consent from 
the 'Witcnagemot , subsequent!} 
it became ro}al demesne, hcc 
Demesne 

Folkmoot —The moot or meet 
mg of the folk of the fib fro It 
t as the loc.al parliament of the 
flhire, in t hieh the pcojde met to 
discuss the administration and 
Inisincss of the shire 

Forfeiture — Wien ant one was 
contacted of treason his lands were 
“forfeiteil,” or taken from him 
into the possession of the Imp 
1 orfciturc lasted from the time of 
Mfrcd until it was abolished in 
ISTO 

Foss — The ditch or moat that 
usual]} ran round the Nomian 
castles for defensh c puqioses (Eat 
/oTsn, a ditch ) 

Frank pledge <Scc Court Lect 

Freeholder — A man who held 
his land absolntel} as his own, and 
did not pa} rent for it toanothir 
These were the min who served on 
June-,, cleeted the Knights of the 
bliirc, and assembled wath the 
projier equipment of anus in the 
bhire’s muslcr of force s 

Frith-borh Stc Court Lect 

Frith-gild was m part what is 
knowTi as a hcnetolent societ} m 
our time 

Its chief functions wcie 
(n) To bestow almfi 
(h) Bt a subscription of four 
licnco ns a kind of in 
fiurance fund, to make 

1 good the losses of il*" 

I members 

u 
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(c) To pursue and procure the 
conviction of other men 
■who might ba\e de 
frauded the members of 
the guild 
Sec Guilds 

— Military service “E\en' 
onmer of land ■was obliged to the 
fyrd " — (Stubbs ) So much land 
had to provide so many warriors — 
possibly one warnor for each hide, 
or each five hides For neglecting 
the fvvd, a fine called Fyrd wite, 
v\as exacted It will be noticed 
that the fvrd bears great resem | 
blance to the mam condition of 
feudal tenure ( Wiie m Scotland 
still means blame ) 

Pyrd-wite See Fj-rd 

General Warrants were issued 
for the arrest of persons connected 
with a certain ofience, but without 
mentioning the name of any one 
Wilkes Mas arrested in 1763 under 
a general warrant agamst the pub 
lishers of the iVorfn Bnlon He 
raised an action agamst the Under 
Secretary of State, receinng £1000 
damages, and, m 1765, general 
warrants were declared illegal 
“General warrants are no war- 
rants at all because they name no 
one ” 

Gerefa. — Po=sihly connected ■with 
German Graf, Count, and denied 
from orau grej=semor (We find 
it m Scotland in a shorter form as 
gnete, which, m England and in 
Chaucer’s time, was reeve, both 
words meaning farm bailiff j 
“In the free townships ne and 
the four best men were the legal 
representatives of the commnnitv 
m the court of the hundred and 
the shire ” — (Stubbs ) Tlie bun 
dred court was a court that tried 
criminals, acted as arbitrator in 
dispute'-, and witnessed transfers 
of land 

Guilds. — Tlie development of 
Guilds may be traced back from 
verj earl} times Tliev were, 
simpli stated, fnendlv societies — 
coniratermUcs united together for 
the pcrfominiicc of mutual good 
offices , the memhers contnbuted 
money or goods to their support 
and celebrated their meetings ha 


festivals The Exetpr Guild, e.g , 
was what we should now call a 
bunal society , it buried its dead 
members and presided money for 
the singing of masses for the com 
fort of their souls It also msnred 
memhers against the risk of fire 
(Some of the Gndds, notablj those 
-of diester, Coventiy, and Wake 
field, were famous for the presen- 
tation of Mystery Plays ) 

Habeas Corpus is a Latm 
phrase, meamng “Ton must pro 
duce the person ’ It is the name 
of a wnt issued by a judge to the 
jailor who has charge of onj 
risoner, ordermg him to produce 
im for trial It is thus a pro 
tection agamst unjust or prolonged 
impnsonment before trial Bj the 
Habeas Corpus Act, passed in 1679, 
no judge can refuse this wnt when 
it is demanded It rests on the 
^th section of Magna Cbarta 
“No freeman to be imprisoned, 
etc " See p 124 

Hauberk was a coat of plate or 
chain mail anthout sleeves 

Hide — ^-4.bout thirtv acres of land 
The whole land belonging to a 
comm-unita avas portioned off into 
hides , and each freeman, accord- 
ing to his rank, possessed so many 
hides 

Hlaford. — A free but landless man 
had to place himself in a condition 
of dependence on some person 
caUed a hlaford, who should be 
responsible for his appearance in 
Court, if required This was he 
cause the landless man had no 
“tangible stake in the commnnitj 
through which the law can enforce 
its obligations ” — (Stubbs ) Mo- 
dem form, lord 

Homagre “is the form that binds 
the aossal to the lord (that is in 
most CTSLS the king), a hose man he 
becomes, and of ivliom he holds 
the land, for which he performs 
the ceremonj on his knees and 
with kis hands in his lord s hands 
All land was held from the king, 
and so all landholders had to do 
him homage ” (french, homme ) 

Homage of the Bishops — 
The Bishops in virtue of their 
baronial tenure owed homage to 
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ihe Ling, Lut only as to matters 
temporal Thomas A. Becket, before 
his murder, said that he had the 
spirituals from God and the Pope, 
the temporals from his lord the 
kmg Thus the homage of the 
bishops "was limited m respect of 
spiritual things See Homage 

Hundred — “The hundred -vs as a 
muon of townships for the purpose 
of judicial admmistration, peace 
and defence ” — (Stubbs ) The head 
or convener of thisbodj was called 
the himdred-man or hundreds 
ealdor , he was the elected repre- 
sentative of the freemen The 
kmg s representativ e — the Hun- 
dred’s Gerefa — sat with the hun- 
dred man , he was afterw ards called 
the badiff of the hundred The 
division into hundreds was utilised 
in taxation as forming a rateable 
division of the countrj 

Hundred-Gemoot —Court of 
the hundred. It was presided over 
by the hundred-man or hundreds- 
eildor, and composed of the whole 
body of freeholders m the hundred 
TJsuallv , however, its powers were 
delegated to a representativ e com- 
mittee of twelve The Court had 
cnmuial and civil jurisdiction, and 
all litigants Were bound to apply 
to it before appeahng to a higher 
Court On the institution of 
Prank pledge, one of its mam 
duties was seeing that each man 
m the hundred was enrolled in a 
tithmg See Court Leet and Tith- 
ing , also Gerefa 

Hus Oarls — Bodyguard of the 
Saxon kings 

Impeaclunent is a form of tnal 
used m cases of high treason and 
other public offences The tri- 
bunal IS the House of Lords , and 
the House of Commons is the 
accuser, and carries on the pro 
secution After the evidence on 
both sides has been heard, a major- 
itj of the House of Lords finds the 
accused “Guiltj ” or “NotGmltj ” 
Strafibrd, Laud, Warren Hastmgs, 
and others, were proceeded against 
by impeachment See Attamder, 
Bills of 

StrafferdE Impcacliment was aftenfEjds 
converted hy Tym into an Attainder 


ImpreBsment is the practice of 
carrj mg off men against them will 
to serve as sailors m the navy 
The practice, which existed from 
the fourteenth centurj, was m 
use until the time of William rv 
Sadors retummg from a vojage, 
and even peaceable citizens on their 
daily avocations, might be, and 
were, seized on the streets by a 
press gang, knockeddovvn, wounded 
sometimes, bound, and carried on 
board a man of-war, to serve for a 
term of years 

Jarl was a Danish title The Jarl 
had verj nearly the same powers 
and duties as the Earl and Eal- 
dorman 

Justiciar — The Justiciar was the 
Regent or Lieutenant of the kmg, 
for the admmistration of judicial 
and financial duties in Ins absence 
It w as often found to be convement 
to have an officer to dispense 
justice in place of such a king as 
William the Conqueior, who was 
often out of England, and did not 
understand the language of his 
subjects Generally he was the 
confidential adviser of the king 

Kniglit Service was the tenure 
bj which the king granted estates 
to his followers Tenure by Knight 
Service was subject to the follow- 
ing conditions 

(a) lililitary Service 

(b) PajTnent of Aids See Aids 

(c) Payment of Reliefs See Re 

liefs 

(d) King’s right of Escheat See 

Escheat 

Laenland. — Bookland or Folk- 
land leased out bj its holders to 
free cultiv ators See Bookland and 
Polkland 

Lattie was the name given to sub- 
divisions of the hundred in Kent. 
These subdivisions were made for 
the sake of judicial organisation 

Legates (Papal) were amkassa 
dors sent by or empow ered to re 
present the Pope m any countrv 
From the time of Langton, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury were 
recognised by the Popes as ordinarv 
Legates Wolsey was not onlv 
Archbishop of' York, but also 
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Pupal Legate Cardinal Pole was 
the last Legate sent hj the Pope to 
England 

Levellers were a faction that 
arose in the time of the Coimnon 
wealth John Lilbnmo was their 
chief leader Tlicy were the Social- 
ists of the time, demanding the 
abolition of titles and rank, and 
an equal diiision of possessions 
Thej rebelled against Cromwell, 
who easily suppressed them 

Livery —The distinguishing dress 
ivom by the retainers of great 
nobles Tims the hi cry of the 
Earl of Leicester, Queen Eliza 
beth’s favourite, ivas a cloak bear 
iiig the deuce of a bear ivith a 
ragged staff The w earing of hi erj 
was forbidden by the Statute of 
ProTisors (1390), because it en- 
couraged powerful nobles to main 
tom a largo livened i etinue, readj 
for anyopportunitj of disturbance 
Strolling players in and after 
Shakespeare's time had to assume 
the hiery of some nobleman, in 
order to oiade the laiv against 
lagabondage (French hwcr, to 
giie or dehier ) 

Lollards —The Lollards ivere a 
sect called into eiistenco by the 
preaching of John Wjchffc, the 
chief aim of ivlioso teaching was to 
unmask the shams that passed as 
religion To his tenets his fol 
lowers added many avild rcaolu 
tionary theories , and it as against 
these in particular that the Statute 
De Jlcrehco comljurcndo (statute 
for the burning of heretics and 
revolutionists) was enacted In 
1412 the LoUarJs raised a rebellion 
against Henrj V under Sir John 
Oldcastle , and their enemies do 
clared that they aimed to destroj 
the King and all the Est vtes of the 
lealm, subvert the Cbristian faith, 
and appoint Sir John Oldcastle 
president of a Commonw calth 

Maintenance —If a poor man 
w inted to go to law, and was afraid 
to fight his ovvn case, he sometimes 
secured the advocacj of a powerful 
haroti, ou the understanding that 
the loiger portion of the profits of 
the Mctorv, if won, should be 
banded over to- the viainfainer of 


the cause This practice was a 
constant one, and as constantl} 
forbidden by law , especially by the 
Statute of Pronsors (1390) 

Maletote was a toll of forty 
shillings on every sack of wool 
In 1297, Edvrard I agreed not to 
exact it without consent of Parlia- 
ment 

Manor was the whole extent of 
land under a Norman baion, over 
the inhabitants of which he had 
yurisdiction, both in criminal and 
civd suits From the lord of the 
manor tlie tenants liold their land, 
and were thus bound to do him 
service “Every manor had a 
court baron in which hy -law s w ere 
made, and other local business 
transacted ” — (Stubbs ) 

Mark — A com, worth 13s 4d , so 
called from tlie mark impressed 
on it 

Mark — “ The general name of the 
mark is given to the territory 
winch IS hold by the commnmtj ” 
— (Stubbs ) Of tins tlie arable land 
was annually divided between the 
free cultivators , and the pastoral 
land was held m common Each 
freeman had a right to the we only 
of the land , the absolute possession 
was merged in the commiinitv ns a 
whole The Mark is one of the 
oldest civil institutions common to 
tlie Aryan race It is best pre 
served at the present day among 
the Slavonic peasants of Russia 

Marshal — Tins oflico corro 
sponded to the liorsetliegn of the 
Anglo Savons (see Thegn) The 
marshal, whose office was heredi 
tarv, was quarter master general of 
the army Ho saw that proper mill 
tary serv ico w as rendered ov those 
from whom it was duo, organised 
and arranged forces that w ere going 
to take the field, and during the 
war lield courts for the tnal of 
offences against military laws 

Merchant Guilds were nssooin- 
lions containing all the traders and 
shopkeepers of the different towns , 
and without their liceiioo no per- 
son was allowed to trade in any 
town, where was a mercliant guild 
The freedom of a city then means 
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licence from the guild to trade 
therem As the merchant guild 
embraced all the principal traders 
in the toivn, it hecame identical in 
fact nith the governing body or 
town corporation 

Monopolies —The practice of 
granting monopolies was used by 
several sovereigns as a means of 
making money The man who 
bonglit the monopoly of a certain 
trade had the sole right to carry it 
on, and any one else entering on 
that trade could bo punished 
They vvere put down by Elizabeth 
in 1601, revived iindei James I , 
and finally declared illegal in 1624 

Mortmain — Lands acquired bj 
a religious institution or other cor- 
porate body as a peipetual posses- 
sion, are said to be held m mor£- 
main The term, which means 
“dead hand,” was used because 
the property became inalienable — 
could never be transferred again, 
and so was said to be in a dead 
hand’s clutch Such laud w as free 
from the duty of military service, 
and was therefore practicallj use- 
less to the State The famous 
“Statute of Mortmain” was issued 
by Edward I in 1279 

Mund — Special security granted 
to a man by king, eorl, or ceorl, the 
V lolation ot which w as punished by 
a fine, mundbvTrd In the time of 
Ethel bert WTong done to a mem- 
ber of the rojal household was 
pumshed bj a mundbyid of fiftj 
shiUmgs A man who granted this 
mund or security to another re 
quirmg protection was called 
inundborL 

Mundbyrd and Mundborb, 

See Mund 

ITational Debt — A state may 
borrow by issuing stock which is 
purchased by those who wish to 
invest their money, and on which 
interest is paid at a fixed rate 
The British National Debt, which 
began under William in. in 1692, 
has increased w ithiii the last cen 
turyto enormous proportions It 
increased by £12,000,000 in Wil 
liam m ’s reign At the present 
tune It is ov er £700,000, 000 The 
largest increase (£323,000,000) was 


made during the French war of 
1802-1815 

Non- Jurors were (Jacobite) pre- 
lates and otUei clergymen who 
gave up their sees and livings at 
the Revolution rather than take 
the oath of allegiance to William 
and Mary Tliey w ere about four 
hundred in number, and included 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter 
bury, and four others of the Seven 
Bishops T^ey wore advocates of 
the doctnne of “Passive Obedi 
ence,” or — as it was called m later 
days — “Non resistance ” 

Oath Oompurgatory— “An 
accused might clear himself by bis 
own oath, stiengthened by the oath 
of certain compurgators ” — (Laug- 
mead ) The word Compxit gator 
means “ a man who helps to clear 
another , ” and compurgators were 
“ witnesses to character,” and tes- 
tified to the sincerity and honesty 
of the accused 

Odak — Of the same signification as 
Alod, g V The Odallers, or Udal- 
leis, are the freeholders of Orkney 
Introduced by the Norsemen into 
Ireland, the word has been Hiber 
nicised into O’Dell 

Orangemen are an organisation 
of Protestants in the north of 
Ireland, first created in 1796 Their 
object IS to mrnntain opposition to 
the Roman Catholics and native 
Irish 

Ordeal. — Ordeal w as employ ed 

when — 

(a) The accused failed to justify 

himself by oaths compur- 
gatory , 

(b) Was taken red banded , 

(c) Was a notorious perjurer 
The ordeal was regarded as a judg- 
ment of God and as therefore a 
proof from God of the gmit or 
innocence of the accused There 
were three kinds of ordeals, hot 
iron hot or cold water, and the 
corsnaed or accursed morsel 

If the accused passed safelv 
through all or any of these he was 
held to he innocent 

Pale — The Pale was the part of 
Ireland subject to English law, 
winch lay around Dublin, and was 
surrounded by a belt of marshes. 
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beyond ■ft hicTi laj tbe independent 
Celtic districts It disappeared 
after tbe Tudors subjumted tbe 
whole island The du elTers in the 
Pale were ground between tbe 
upper and the nether miUstone, 
and were “the most wretched of 
all the wretched inhabitants of 
Ireland ’ 

Patent was at first a royal docu- 
ment conferring a title of nobility 
The term is applied to the process 
bj which the property of an in 
renter in his invention is guaran 
teed, and his right of ownership 
protected {Patent means open 
The Rolls granting titles were 
called “Patent Rolls,” because 
they w ere delir ered open, wrth the 
Great Seal affixed, and were ad- 
dressed to all the king’s subjects ) 

Peter's Pence or Rome scot 
“was a tax of a penna on each 
hearth, which was collected and 
sent to Romo from the beginning 
of the tenth century ” — (Stubbs ) 

Plantations was the name given 
at first to the English Colonies in 
North America and the West 
Indies Cnminals and councts 
were banished to the Plantations 
as slaves 

Poll-tax. — A tax imposed on each 
poll (=-head), i c on each person 

Port-reeve (Port gerefa) was the 
name gir en to the presiding mngis 
trato of mercantile communities, 
such as London and Bath 

Praemunire — Tlie first Statute 
of Praeniuniro (13o3) was a law 
which enacted outlawry and forfeit- 
ure of estates of those who sued in 
foreign courts, and especially the 
Papal Court, for matters which fell 
properly under the jurisdiction of 
iLe Ring’s Courts 
In 1393 was passed the great 
Statute of Praemunire, which for 
bade the obtammg of Bulls and 
other Papal mstruraents under 
pam of forfeiture of goods 

PreSB-gang — A company of 
sailors capturing men for the navy 
S e Impressment. 

Pretender (= Claimant, Pr pri 
iendre, to claim) one who claims 
that the crown is his by right {de 


jure) The Old Pretender (James 
vm ) and the Young Pretender 
(Pnneo Charles Edward) were tbe 
son and grandson of James li 
They w ere excluded from tbe 
throne by the Act of Settlement 
(1701) 

Protector — This title was first 
conferred on the Governor, or 
Regent, who exercised the king’s 
power dnrmg a minonty It was 
afterwards borne by 01i\ er Crom- 
well and his son Richard The 
term imported “ a personal duty 
of attendance to the actual defence 
of the land ” 

Provisors — The famous Statute 
of Pronsors w as passed 1351 It 
emphaticaUy forbade the Pope to 
nominate to English benefices In 
1390 another very important SLa- 
tute of Proi isors was passed Its 
mam points yvere 

(a) That the Statute of 1351 
should be re confirmed 

(b) That raamteuance should he 
abolished See Mainten- 
ance 

(c) That the custom of livery 

should be discontinuecL 
See Livery 

Proxy was the authorisation given 
by a member of tbe House of 
Peers to another person to yote for 
him The authorisation had to he 
made by letter , and roy ol licence 
had to bo granted for the appomt- 
ment of a proxy 

Puritans were a religious party 
yvho arose under Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts They objected to the 
Episcopal form of church goy em 
ment, more especially to the ritual, 
and desired greater punty and 
simplicity in yyorship Some, for 
engaging m private worship in 
LoiMon, yvorc sent to prison in 
1567 — “ the first instance of actual 
punishment inflicted on Protestant 
Dissenters ” 

Purveyance — Prom^iounioir, to 
provide “This y\as a prmlcge 
exercised bv the Crown ol buy ing 
up provisions and other necessaries, 
by tbe intenontion of the kings 
purveyors, for the use of bis royal 
Iionsebold, at an appraised yalua- 
tion, in preference to all others. 
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and ^even without the consent of j 
the owner, and also of forciblv 
impressing the carnages and horses ! 
of the subject to do the king’s 
busmess on the public road — upon 
paying a settled pnce ” — (Black- 
stone, Comment i 287 ) 

The Magna Charta contained a 
clause directed against this abuse 

Queen Anne’s Bounty — ^The 
reienue from First Fruits, uhich 
Henry Tin annexed to the crown, 
Tas granted by Queen Anne to 
raise the stipends of the poorer 
clergy Hence it is called her 
Bounty It u as instituted in 1704 

Rape — The name given to a sub- 
division of the hundred in Sussex 
These subdivisions were pureh 
geographical, and not for judicial 
or fiscal purposes 

Regent — ^When a king is too 
young to exercise his pow er, or is 
incapable from anj other cause, 
his place is taken by a Regent 
The Regent’s power lapses when 
the king comes of age The nght 
of selecting, and of determining 
the powers of, a regent resides m 
Parliament 

Remcide the murderer of a king 
Those who sat on the tnal, or were 
inshmmental in the death of 
Charles i , were called the Regi- 
cides At the Restoration ten 
of them were executed and the 
rest impnsoned 

Relief — On the death of a tenant 
his estate was allowed to descend 
to the heir, only on condition of a 
sum of monei , called a relief, being 
paid to the kmg "William Rufus 
was so exacting in the matter of 
reliefs that he practically compelled 
the heir to redeem or purchase his 
inheritance But by the Magna 
Charta it was settled that the relief 
for a barony should be £100 and 
for a knight’s fee 100s 

Riding — Onginally thirding or 
thndmg, a third part So York- 
shire IS divided into tliree ndings 
—North, East, and West South 
Yorkshire formed the old district 
of Hallamshire, round Sheffield 
Lmcolnshire was similarly divided 


RoundHeads W ere the supporters 
of the Parbament in the great 
Civil War They cropped their 
hnr short, unlike the Cavahers, 
who wore it in long locks, flowing 
dowm to their shoulders 

Sac and Soc —Side hi side with 
the himdreds there often existed 
franchises or liberties, estates of 
free jurisdiction, over which the 
jurisdiction was vested in private 
hands and not in the hundreds 
These exempt estates were termed 
siUiesoch , and them holders en- 
joyed all rights hitherto m the 
power of the king — the rights of 
nominatmg officers and exercismg 
judicnl functions These particu- 
lar rights were known as sac and 
soc , and, as is above mentioned, the 
rights of sac and soc conv eved the 
privilege of private jurisdiction 
over the estate outside of the hun 
dred court 

Sanctuary — ^To seek “ sanctu- 
ary ” meant to take refuge ” at the 
horns of the altar ” Sanctuary was 
sought bv a man fleemg for his life 
or to escape impnsonment. For a 
pursuer to take a fugitive out of 
sanctuary was an offence which the 
clergy' could punish 

Scot and lot — The right of elec- 
tion for the boroughs was granted 
to all householders pay mg Scot 
and lot , “ that is, bearmg their 
rateable proportion in the pay- 
ments levied from the town for 
local or national purposes ” — 
(Stubbs ) This IS in effect the 
electoral system that obtams at 
the present tune 

Scutage — Money paid m com- 
mutation of personal military 
service It was mstituted by 
Henry H in 1159 , and by furnish- 
ing him wath the means of hmng 
mercenaries, made him m a great 
measure mdependent of the barons. 

!fehip-money —Under the Plan- 

— +RgeHetp^BgK;»the port-towns and 
the coast counties were compelled 
to provide ships for the navy, 
"Wben Charles I was in need of 
suppbes he revaved this custom 
in 1634, and demanded sums of 
money from the coast towns Hie 
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tax aftern ards extended to the 
inland counties as XV eU Hampden 
resisted it in 1636 In 1641 Par- 
liament declared it illegal 

Shire-moot — The meeting of the 
Shure — ^the general assemblj of the 
folk of the shire After the Con- 
quest it was called the County 
Court {qv) It was composed of 
the sheriff, the ealdorman, the 
bishop, all lords of lands vnthin 
the shire, and representatives from 
each township This court took 
cognisance of every kmd of siut, 
except in matters that concerned 
the king , but resort could not be 
made to it, until application had ] 
been first made to the hundred 
gemoot See County Court a7id 
Gerefa 

Sinking Fund is a sum of money 
set apart for the purpose of paj mg 
off part of the National Debt At 
resent this debt is being reduced 
y the creation of terminable an 
unities 

Socage Tenure was a “tenure 
bj any certam and determinate 
service, as to pay a fixed money 
rent, or to plough the lord’s land 
for a fixed number of days in the 
year ” — (Langmead ) It was not 
held on condition of military ser 
vice 

Speaker — The sneaker was the 
foreman or embodied voice of the 
House of Commons, the mouth 
piece by which the House could 
make its washes, demands, or ad 
vice known to the king or queen 
This was the originid use of a 
speaker, his chief function at the 
present time is to preserve order 
and decorum in the debates of the 
House 

Stannary Courts are very 
ancient courts foi the administra 
tion of justice among the tin 
workers of Cornwall and Devon 
There was no appeal from these 
Courts to 'Westminster, and the 
Stuarts made large use of them as 
the engines of an arbitrary prero 
gative (Lat stannum, tin ) 
Star-Chamber was a court, so 
named, according to some, because 
it met in a room where the roof was 
ainted with stars It was founded 
j Henrj xn. The members of 


the Star Chamber were theyChan 
cellor. Treasurer, and other mem- 
bers of the Great Council It had 
power to punish any offence it 
thought fit even juries could bo 
punished for their v erdicts Under 
the Stuarts the Star Chamber used 
its authority against the opponents 
of the government in an arbitrarj 
and tjTannical way It was abol 
ishod in 1641 

Statute — When any proposed 
measure has been passed byParlia 
ment and assented to by the 
Sov'ereign, it becomes binding as a 
law or Statute Up to the time of 
Edward i all our statutes are in 
Latin , from then to Henry vr , 
French is mostlj used , from 
Henry vil they are all written in 
English. (Lat statuo, I fix ) See 
Bills 

Supremacy — W^ien Henry vm 
broke with the Pope, an “Act of 
Supremacj ” w'as passed bj which 
the king xvas declared “the onlj 
Supreme Head on earth of the 
Churdi of England ’’ This supre 
macy is still one of the preroga 
tives of the English crown 
Suspending Power was the 
right claimed by the kmg of 
suspending the operation of or 
abrogating any law at his pleasure 
“It arose from the necessity m the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centunes 
of combining the favour of the 
Pope with the maintenance of the 
Acts of Pro visors and Praemunire ’’ 
See Dispensing Power 

Tallage — A land-tax levied on the 
towns and demesne lands The 
pajer declared the value of his 
land and the officers of the Ex- 
chequer assessed the amount of tax 
In 1297 it was declared illegal for 
the king to exact it without con 
sent of Parliament 

Tallies — The shenff had to send in 
to the Exchequer the amount of 
taxes he had collected To mark 
the number of pounds, shillings, 
and pence received, the Exchequer 
prepared a taUj , a long stick with 
notches cut on it, each notch stand 
ing for so much The stick was 
then split in half, the Exchequer 
keeping one half and the shenff 
the other Thus the Exchequer 
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kncvT hQ\\ Tnuch it lind received, 
mid tlie slicnlT how much he hud 
pud 

Thtegn — Ongmal meaning, Fcr 
Vint. He v-as a fretniau and a 
landholder , and ns such honiid to 
inditan service Tliegns ucre the j 
free retainers and bodv sen ants of 
the Ling or nohlcs lor instance, 
wc rend of the lung’s lior^c thegn, 
an office which sumses in onr 
Master of the Horse So the King s 
dish hearer is the disc Ihcgn 

Tithe — A tenth part of a man’s 
goods and produce, a\hich was 
hestowed on the Church, to he 
divided among the clcrgj and the 
poor 

Tithing’ — Court Leet a>ul 
Hundred Gemoot 

Tonnage and Poutfdage — 

A tax of two shillings on each tun 
of wine, and sixpence on each 
pound of merchandise It was 
onginalh levied for a limited time 
for the support of the iiavv , hut 
was converted under Htin:^ a 
into a permanent source ot re- 
venue III 1030 it was declared 
illegal to raise tonnage and ymund- 
age without consent of Parliament 
It was abolished in 1767 

Tory 18 an Erse or Irish word, mean 
mg to pursue for the sake of 
plunder It was first used ns the 
name of those Irish who preferred 
to live as outlaws V ho roamed ou 
their own lands to going to Con- 
naught among the liogs In IGI** 
itwns applied to thosewho opposed 
the exclusion of tlio Duke of York 
from the throne on account of his 
Roman Cutliolie faith From them 
it descended to all supporters of 
Church and King 

Treason is the crime of violence 
or treaeherj directed against the 
Sovereign or the State Even to 
plan such a enme is treason The 
penaltj for treason is death, winch 
used to be inflicted with homble 
barhanty Burning for treason 
was abolished in 1790 , drawung, 
quartering, and beheading in 1870 

Tun — Tlio onmnal meaning of tun 
was the quickset hedge enclosing 
a single farm or a village It soon 
came to mean the villngo itself, 
and as such is “the unit of con 


stitutional mnehinerv " Its head 
man was called tun gcrefa The 
Titn formed the characteristic unit 
of Teutonic civil life, in contrast to 
the Pohs (the rocky Acropolis or 
Bal) of the Classical and Celtic 
races Tlio inhabitant of the one 
was a slow simple farmer, of the 
other a qmck-v ittcd citizen 
111 Seotland the farm-buildings 
arc still called “thoTouii” (Tlie 
word 13 cognate with the German 
Faun, a hedge, with the Tims of 
a stag s antlers, and the last sv liable 
m eglantine, the sweet briar ) 

VaSBal — A vassal was a man who 
had ilone homage (stc Homage) to 
n superior— cither king or noble — 
in return for land granted to him 
Tlie mutual obligations existing 
between the lord and vassal v ere 
that tlie lord sliould defend and 
that the v assal should ho faithful 

“Vicar-General was a title con- 
ferred on Tliomas Cromwell bj 
Henrv Mil , who was then acting 
as Supremo Head of the Cliurch 
The Vicar General was to ad 
mliiLstcr jnslico in ecclesiastical 
alfairs It was in his capacity 
of Vicar General that Cromwell 
issued his Commission to inquire 
into the condition of reli^ons 
houses 

Viceroy was the representative 
of the king The caldorman, e 7 , 
was the Vicerov of the king in the 
shire over which he presided 

Villeinage and Villeins — 

Tenure 111 villeinage was the sjstcm 
bv which the villcm held land 
winch he was allowed to cultivate 
in lieu of mono} wages Tlio 
villein possessed no title deeds for 
this land, and in return for it 
he had to perform certain base 
sen ices 

Villeins were divided into two 
classes— the villeins pure and 
villeins pnvalegcd The first class 
were bound to do any work that 
was set tlicm, and “knew not in 
the evening what they were going 
to do in llic morning,” — being “oc 
ciipiers of the land at the lord’s 
will ” — (Langmcad ) 

Tlie tenure of the privileged vil- 
lein w as certain Generally speak- 
ing, the villein in relation to Ins 
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lord or master -was in the position 
of a serf, hut free in relation to 
aU others He could be forraallj 
made free bj- the manumission of 
his lord, or he could free himself 
by running’ auaj and staji^ arraj 
for a year and i day He had 
some political nghts, in that he 
cotilA send representatii es to the 
hundred-moot or shire moot, but, 
otbermse he could onli assert his 
rights indirectly through his mas 
ter 

Against this the rillein and his 
children could be sold -vrith the 
land on ivhich he bred 

"Wapentake {=‘Weapontabe) — 
The Anglnn sjmoni m for the hun 
dred (J u ) 

"Wards, Court of —This court 
•was established hj Henrr vnr to 
attend to the affairs of the Ling’s 
uards, nz., the heirs under age 
orer whom he had the nghts of a 
guardian The Court saw that the 
Ling made a profit out of their 
estates 

"Wergild.— It ivas held among the 
English that every injurv to person 
or propertj could be compensated 
hv a money pajment, called tcer 
gild Every roan’s life had its 
lalue, and according to that valua 
tion also the worth of his oatli in 
co’urts of jnstice was estimated 
The wcr of a ceorl was 200 shil 
bugs , of aw ealdormau 2-100 shil- 
lings, and of a Ling three tunes as 
much as an ealdorman (The word 
ncer is cognate ■with the Latin vir, 
a man, and virtits, manliness ) 

"Wlug was a name that was first 
applied in dension to the Scot- 
tish Covenanters. In 1679 it was 
gi\en to the supporters of the 
Eiclusion Bill It became the 
name of the popular party that 
opposed the Stuarts and brought 
about the Revolution of 1688 In 
modem times the "Whigs have 
been transformed into the Liberal 
P'lrty , just as the Tones have 
become the Conservatn e Party 


Witenagemot — The gemot or 
meeting of the "SVitan or ivise men 
This was probably«of a represen 
tative assembly, but composed of 
the Lmg, ealdormeu, the Ling’s 
thegns, the bishops and abbots, 
and, roughly speaking, of all the 
wise men of the Lingdora It 
numbered probablj about 100 
Although the "Witenagemot was 
not strictlj speaLing a represen- 
tative meeting, j et it was unques 
tionably regarded as representing 
the national power and will Its 
main powers were 
(a) The right to depose the king 
for misgovemment So the 
National Parliament three 
■times evercised tlus power 
in deposing Edward ir , 
Richard ir , and James ii 

b) It could elect the Ling 

c) It had a right to immediate 
participation in eiery act 
of government, judicial, 
legislative, and fiscal In 
its judicial capaoitj it -was 
the Supreme Court of Ap 
peal 

Of course the estent to which it 
exercised these powers greatlj 
depended on the character of the 
Ling , and all its powers w ere not 
always exercised But lu the 
matter of legislation and extra 
ordinary taxation, “the right of 
the "Witan to give adnee and 
counsel was at all times exercised ” 
— (Langmead.) 

Writ — "When a Parliamentarvcon 
stitnency is without a member, 
owing to a dissolution or anv other 
cause, a “xvxit” is issued to the 
shenff of the county It enjoins 
him to arrange an election at which 
a new member shall be chosen 
The first instance of such a -writ 
occurs in 1213 

"yeomanry is hardly a tech- 
nical term, but was the general 
name given both to the small free 
holding farmers and also to the 
tenant farmers 
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1j The Siege of Kenilworth, 
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17 III rkelcy Castle, 

18 Cress) and I’oUlcrs, 

19 John of Gaunt, 
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47 "Westward Ho 1 (Spanish Armada), 

48 Arabella Stuart (James I ), 

49 The rortunes of Kigel (James I ), 

50 Guy Fawkes, 

51 Brambletye House (Charles r ), 

52 The "White Gauntlet (Charles 1 ), 

53 The Cavalier (The Civil "War) 

54 The Cliildren of the Neiv Forest (Civil "W^ar), 

55 John Inglesaiit (Cml "War), 

50 Holmbj House (Civil "War), 

57 Boscobel (Prince Charles), 

The Legend of Montrose (Scotch Covenanters), 
The Diary of Mary Powell (Mrs John Afllton), 
Oliv er Cromwell (Tlie Commonwealth), 
"Woodstock (Battle of "Worcester), 

Henry Mastorton (Commonwealth), 

Talbot Harland (Charles ii ), 

The Captain of the Guard (Cliarles ii ), 

Old St Paul a (Tlie Plague and Fire), 

Pov enl of the Peak (1078), 

Botliwell Bridge (Scotland, 1679), 

Tlie Oak Staircase (Monmouth) 

The Danvers Papers (Monmouth), 

"n alter Colyton (1CS8), 

The Fate (ICSS), 

Tlie Last of the Cavaliers (1088), 

Boyne IVater (1690), 

The King s Higliway (William and 3Inri), 

St James a (Anne), 

Esmond (Anne), 

Stella and 1 anessv (Dean Swift), 

Tlie South Sea Bubble, 

Castle Back Rent, 

Dev creux (Anne) 

Tlie Comet of Horse Olarlborough), 

Lucy Arden (George i ), 

Preston Fight (1715), 

Henry Smeaton (George i ), 

Rob Roy (Jacobite Plots), 

The Lord Jlayor of London (George ii ), 

Heart of Midlothian (Portcous Riots, 1730), 
Treasure Trove (Fontenoy, 1745) 

Tlie "White Cockade (Scotland,, 1746), 

Tlie Good Old Times (George ii ) 

Waverley (The Forty Five), 

Tile "Virginians (Ev o of the American War), 
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of Uniformitj (Ed 
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both), 335 351 , Act of 
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Navigation Act (of 
1651), 418 420 \ct of 
Indemnity (Charles 
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431 , Conicnticlo Act, 
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431, Test Act, 438, 444 
Habeas Corpus 440 , 
Licensing Act, 445 
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ment, 472, 473, 474, 476 
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Insurrection Act 600 
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690 003 
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Alexander 1 , 82 
Alexander ii , 141 
Alexander iii , 305 
Alexander II of Russia 
699 

Alexandria, Battle of, 
644 
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ment of, 003 
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of 29 
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‘ All the Talents 659 
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Vide Fourteenth Cen 
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349 Genealogical 
Table, 159 
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Anno Ilydo 447 
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Anti Com Law League 
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Antoninus, Wall of 33 
Appellant Lords, 202 
Arabella Stuart Vide 
Stuart 

Arabi Pasha, 003 
Arc Joan of, 243, 244 
Argylo, Duke of, 607 
Argyle, Earl of, 448 
Arkwright, Richard, 
801,565 

Arlington, Lord, 437 
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Armed Neutrality 637 
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315 
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223 226 239 
Arundel, Fail of 202. 
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Askc Robert, S05 
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Assizes The Bloody 449 
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48 55 60 V2. 
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of 40'’ 403 

Atterhuri , Francis 611 
514 
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Austerlitz, Battle of, 
645 

Austrian Succession 
"War of 510 

Authoristd Version 309 
Avalon Hugh of, 110 
Xylesford, Battle of 18 
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343 

Bacon Francis 361 his 
impeachment 375 370 
383 

Bacon Roger 141 
Badajos Storming of 
547 
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Ball, Joh^ 199 201 

Balliol Edward 180 
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Ballot Act G07 
Balmerino Lord, 523. 
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Barbour John 216 
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Bareilly Capture of 
601 602 

Barnet Battle of 259 
Baroncte 372 373 
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Bath, Knights of the 
226 

Bats Parliament of 
25^ 

Baxter, Richard 601 
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Beaton, Cardinal 300 
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Beaufort Edmund 
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Beaufort Henry BI 
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220 239 241 246 247 
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land) 500 
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Berlin Treaty. 610 
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454 

Black Death 180 18^ 
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Blnkc, Robert, 417 418 
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Blenheim 4S0 491 
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of 
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544 546. 
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